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OATHS : PARLIAMENTARY AND 
JUDICIAL* 

SHOULD THEY BE ABOLISHED? 


I T is much ,to be regretted that tlie question which heads this 
article should have been raised in a manner singularly un- 
favourable to its calm and reasonable discussioi\. 

The circumstances which have given rise to it, and which are 
forcing it on to a final solution, are too imhaj)pily familiar to 
need recital here. But their result has been tliat a qimstion of grave 
importance and interest, of which equally religious men might rea- 
sonably take, and have taken, diflerent views, has been distorted into 
one between religion and atheism, or ralSier into one between 
religion and a single atheist, wnosc name certainly neither softens 
nor sweetens any controversy with which it is connected. 

Those who advocate the abolition of the Parliamentary Oath arc 
eoiisequcntly, and in many cases most unjustly, accused of a desire 
to facilitate the entrance into Parliament of atheists in general and 
of ]\[r. Bradlaugh in particular. While, on the other hand, those 
who do desire this arc able to shelter themselves under the plea that 
*manv whose Christianity is unquestionable arc desiring the same 

Still more unfortunately the question has jiassed into the domain 
of party politics ; the two great parties in the State having, the one 
all but^unanimously, and the other very largely, esix)used opposite 
sides in the dispute. This is nearly the s»me thing as saying that it 
has passed out of the domain of reason and into that of passion and 
unreason. Por in Englandj^ nowadays, governmcujt by party — not 
at any time perhaps the most ,pcrfect form of government — is 

Tlic word judicial rofora, strictly speaking, to oaths of o^icc Lakcu by judges or 
^Itigistrates. To avoid circiinduciition, however, I use it in this ;.VticJe ^ signifying 
oatlis taken in a court of jnstiee, « ’ 
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passing into something very different — namely^ government far 
party. A state of things^ Ijlat is to say, in which parties arc^io 
longer formed for the ifeke of promoting principles, but in which 
principles are invented for the sake of promoting party ; a state of 
things in which legislative measures are less and less considered wkh 
r,eference to their own nature and probable results on society, and 
more apd more with reference 6nly to their effect upon the fortunes 
of some one or other of our political parties. Once sucked into 
that vortex, all questions, however in their own nature apart from 
or above politics, are dragged down and swept round and round lilEe 
fragments 6f a wreck in a whirlpool, to emerge at last twisted and 
battered out of all semblance to their original shape. In this English 
maelstrom of ours we sec just now Parliamentary Oaths whirling 
about in company with Free Education, Labourers' Allotments, Com- 
pulsory A^accination, Deceased AVives' Sisters, Female Suffrage, Sunday 
Closing, Local Option, and many another piece of social Hotsam and 
jetsam, no one of them in itself of a party nature, but all of them capable 
of being utilized for party purposes, and being so utilised accordingly. 
In fact, English life is becoming so saturated and flavoured with ’ 
politics of the baser sort, that we are being rapidly reduced to the 
condition of the pauper Scotch lunatic, whose insanity had taken the 
form of the belief that he wasr a rich man faring sumptuously every 
day, but who complained that though his tabic was always spread 
with the richest variety of dainties, yet somehow or other everything 
he partook of tasted of porridge. 

At such a moment it needs some courage for a minister of religion, 
and especially for a bishop, to meddle with such a thorny question 
as this. AA'hatcver he may say upon it will, in all probability, bring 
upon him the wrath, and, what is more to be dreaded, the miscon- 
struction, of one or other of the parties, religious or political, engaged 
in disputing it ; possibly of both, if he aims at being impartial. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of something higher and better than 
self or party, I venture to offer for the consideration of reasonable 
men a few thoughts which have influenced my own mind on thi^ 
subject, and which may perhaps commend Ihcmsclvcs to their m!!Ws. 
And in so doing I shall avoid as far as possible all the angry or un- 
savoury associations now linked witli it. I shall try to argue it as I 
might have done if no such person as Mr. Uradlaugh had ever 
existed, or as if we had n^ver known the blessings of party govern- 
ment, nor tasted the sweet reasonableness of a General Election. 

It may, I trust, help to this end if tl begin by pointing out that, 
whatever else our present Parliamentary Oath was designed to effect, it 
was never designed to keep atheists out of Parliament. It was and is 
strictly a political test, and political too in a sense and for a purposg 
happily qtiite remote from moderp English politics. It is dynastic. Its 
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object is to secure in the council of the Sovereign the presence of 
those only who are loyal to the rei^ng dynasty. It biuds*the 
person taking it to "be faithful, and to beAr true allegiance" to the 
existing Sovereign and his or her " heirs and successors according to 
lev” It aims therefore at the exclusion from Parliament, not of 
atheists^ but of traitors. It does not even, though it is an oath of 
allegiance to a Sovereign, exclude Republicans ; for should the^arlia- 
ment which imposes it decide at any time upon the ultimate abolition 
of monarchy, there would, then be no successors according to law^ to 
whom to be faithful. All that it binds the Member of Parliament 
to is not to attempt to overthrow monarchy during the*lifetime^f 
the existing Sovereign, and meanwhile not to engage in any plot or 
revolution aiming at a change* of dynasty. An undertaking which 
under the present dynasty we may safely pronounce to be superfluous. 

It is clear therefore that the oath in its present form was in- 
tended to be a political and not a religious test, and that as a political 
test it is practically all but obsolete. 

In the next place, we may observe that it does not even inci- 
• dentally and indirectly act as a religious test; for no atheist that we 
know of has ever refused to take it ; nay, on the contrary, the atheist 
whose case is now attracting^ such attention to it, 'w/^ts willing and 
eager to take it, and was only prevented from doing so by a vote of 
the House of Commons. • Surely an oath which a pronounced atheist 
could only with great difiiculty be prevented from taking, cannot be 
relied on as a religious test for the exclusion of atheists from Par- 
liament. And further ; it is manifestly impossible from the terms 
of the oath that it can have any such operation. For the atheist 
Mdio takes it docs not thereby declare himself a theist — as the Jew, 
if he had taken the oath to which Jews objected, would have had to 
declare himself a Christian. That oath being “ on the true faith of 
a Christian did necessarily imply that the person taking it held 
the Christian faith. But the atheist in taking the present oath is 
required to say nothing whatever as to his faith. He invokes against 
himself punishment by a Being in whose existence he has no belief. 
Tlitflfpunishment may not be a possibility in his opinion, but he is in no 
way bound to say beforehand whether it is so or not. He may choose 
to tell us this beforehand, and if he does he has no right to complain 
if we refuse to allow him to profane the oath by so taking it; but if 
he does not choose to tell us this, we cam^ot claim to go behind the 
oath and ask him what mcafling he attaches to the words he is using. 
True, a highly conscientiouseatheist might decline to take even this 
oath because he would not even seepa to believe in that which he dis- 
believed. But this is, so far as it goes, an argument not for but 
against maintaining the oath, inasmuch as it shoyrs clearly that its 
^ect is to keep out only honest and. honourable atheists — that is to 
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say^ precisely those if atheists are to enter Parliament at all 
we^should be least desirous gf excluding. 

It follows then from these considerations^ that the present Parlia- 
mentary Oath considered as a religious test is either wholly inopera- 
tive, or so partially operative as to be practically worse than nooe. 
If we desire a really efficient and sufficient test against atheists, we 
should, draw up — not an oath-^but a declaration which should dis- 
claim atheism as distinctly as the declaration prescribed in the Act 
foi' " disabling Papists from sitting in Parliament” (30 Car. II. c. 2) 
disclaimed transubstantiation. Whether it would be desirable ^or 
wise to provide such a declaration is a question outside the scope of 
this article. All I contend for here is that, short of such a declara- 
tion, no test that we can frame could possibly disable ” atheists ; 
and that as our present oath falls far short of this, it is as a means 
for disabling ” them practically worthless. It is therefore absurdly 
uncharitable to accuse those who would abolish it of desiring to help 
atheists into Parliament. 

There are, liowevcr, other points of view in which Beligion, and 
especially the Christian religion, is deeply concerned with this* 
question, not only of the Parliamentary Oath but of all oaths what- 
soever. The morality of oaths; their lawfulness, even if not 
immoral for us Christians, bauiid as wc are by the words of the 
Founder of our faith ; the justice or injustice of imposing them iij^ 
particular cases; and even their desirableness and expediency in 
many cases — all enter more or less, and sonic of them very deeply, 
into the region of religion and morality ; and it is with reference to 
these aspects of the question, rather than witli reference to any 
merely passing political accidents or incidents attaching to it, that I 
propose here to discuss it. 

Let us then divide our subject, as we preachers would say, under 
the four following heads, and ask 

1. Is the imposition of an oath immoral? 

2. Is the taking of one forbidden by Christ ? 

3. Is it unjust to require the taking of one in Parliament or in 

courts of justice ? ^ ^ 

t. Is it in the present day necessary or expedient to do so ? 

And in the first place, let us begin with defining our subject. 
What is an oath ? 

An oath is the invoc^ion of God — or of a god — a supernatural 
Being — to witness the truth of the sta^ment made by him who so 
invokes Him. ^ And this invocation • always implies two things. 
First, Th^t the Being so invoked supernaturally knows the truth or 
falsehood of the statement so made ; and secondly, is supernaturally 
able to punish th^ person invoking Him, if he speak falsely. I s^ 
a supellatural Being, for this is of the essence of the oath, as 
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involving both certain knowledge of and power to punish falsehood 
hertf or hereafter. Invocation then and imprecation are the essential 
parts of every oath. The particular form ot the oath and the par- 
ticular ceremonies that accompany it, may vary indefinitely. The 
swwarer may sacrifice an animal ; or Ijiss a book ; or lift his hand ; 
or touch his head; or break a saucer.. He may say " I swear or, 
thou hast said ; or so help me Gid ; or so help me, Gc^^ and 
the Holy Angels ; or God and the Saints.^' But all these cere- 
monies symbolize, and all these forms of words express, one and the 
sadie idea — I invoke an all-seeing Witness, I imprecate the judgment 
of an all-ruling Judge; and I tender this invocation and idprecation 
to you, my fellow-men, as the strongest assurance I can give you of 
the truth of my words or the sincerity of my promise — I give you, 
in short, my bond, conditioned in the heaviest conceivable penalties, 
that wliat I say is true and that what I promise I will perform. 

I. This is the meaning and the object of all oaths, and it is just for 
this reason — namely, that every oath is a promise or testimony under 
penalty — that many object to it as, in its tendency, if not in its very 
•nature, immoral. It practically teaches men, they say, that there 
are two standards of truth : one to which they may conform when 
they arc not on their oath jnd one to which they ihust conform 
when they arc so ; and it teaches, they^allege, that in the one case 
there will be a penalty for lying, which there will not be m the other ; 
or, in other words, that it matters less to tell a lie than to swear one. 
And the result of this double standard of truth, they further say, is 
that the standard of veracity in Common speech is lowered for all 
men ; that — whereas every pne should feel that every word be utters 
is spoken in the presence of God, whether He be invoked or no ; 
and that every falsehood will be punished by Him, whether such 
punishment be imprecated or no, and that therefore every man 
should speak at all times as if he were on his oath — men, even 
religious men, have come to think that somehow or other it is not so, 
and that they may be more careless when they say than when they 
swear ; or rather, to put it fairly, that they must be more careful 
whdSf they swear than when they say. Now in this objection there 
is undoubtedly, at first sight, a great deal of force. The writer well 
remembers the first time he heard it used in conversation with him- 
self by ^n eminent statesman, how powerfully it struck him, and how 
much he felt disposed to say to his distinguished interlocutor — 
almost thou persuadest me^ to be a Quaker ! A little reflection, 
however, showed that this argument, striking as it sterns, proves too 
much, and therefore proves nothing.. The whole gist of it lies’ clearly 
in the objection to testifying under a penalty. It is this fact of a 
jjgnalty, a very tremendous one, attaching to false-swearii^ which 
makes the difference to the swearQW between it and false speech. 
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Obviously, therefore, testimony under any kind of penalty is, on 
principle, equally open to this objection. The amount of the penalty 
• makes no difference as to the principle involved, which is that — 
penalty or no penalty — all men should at all times speak the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

. But those who are for the abolition of oaths have never yet pro- 
posed to abolish all penalty for false testimony. The witness who 
affirms or declares falsely is subject, presumably with their approval, 
to ^he same legal penalty as if he had committed perjury. Where 
then is the essential difference between the two cases ? What is the 
difference in principle between saying, I will speak the truth, so 
help me God,^^ and I will speak the truth, so help me the Judge 
of Assize and the Home Secretary,^’ which is virtually what every 
affirmer says in a court of law. In both cases there is testimony 
under penalty, and therefore the danger of setting up a double 
standard of truth ; one for the penalized and thp other for tlic non- 
penalized statement. Doubtless the penalty in tlic one case is far 
more terrible and more certain than in the other ; but if there is to 
be any penalty at all, the more terrible ami the more certain it is 
the better, inasmuch as it will better answer its purpose of deterring 
from falsehood. TJie truth is that the oath docs not assume nor 
teach that there are two kindtf of truth ; but that there are two very 
diflerent states of mind in which men may be when called on to 
speak the truth. One a state in which they forget, and the other a 
state in which, because they have just been reminded of it, they 
remember that every <i^ord we spca^c is s|)okcn in the presence of 
God, and tlrat for it we must give an account to Him in the last 
great day. AVhen we say therefore to a witness, The evidence you 
give shall be true, so help you God ; we arc not saying, God will 
punish you if you swear falsely, and will not punish you if you only 
speak falsely but God will punish all falsehood, and the oath 
you have just taken is to remind you of this ; sec that you forget it 
not.^' Is there anything tending to immorality in this ? As to the 
argument that swearing in courts of justice, or elsewhere, cmises 
much perjury, we may dismiss it very briefly. It does nothing of 
the kind any more than coin causes false coining, or sale of drink 
causes drunkenness, or bank-notes cause forgery, or the existence of 
a House of (Commons causes many of its members to tall" much 
blatant and pernicious nonsense, both in and out of it. All these 
things are not the causes but the occasions only of the evils con- 
nected with their existence, and may be lAeful or even necessary thifigs 
notwithstanding, and therefore not to be abolished. And so with 
swearing. It is not the cause, it is only the occasion, of perjury ; and 
if it be really necessary, it is not for that reason to bo abolished, m 
II. Bui if the taking of oaths be not immoral, is it not forbidden. 
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at least to all Christian men ? Has not our Lord distinctly and 
expressly said, "Swear not at all?^' %Can anything be clearer# or 
more precise than this prohibition? and dodlsit^not forbid absolutely 
and under all circumstances all kinds of oatb-taking by Christians ? 
New certainly these words do at first sight appear to mean this, and 
nothing less than this, and in consequence oath-taking under any 
circumstances has been condemne® from the earliest dj^ys of 
Christianity by Christian teachers of the greatest eminence. It was* 
not left to George Fox to discover that all swearing had been for- 
bfddcn by Christ. Justin Martyr and Tertullian, Jerome and 
Chrysostom, had said the same long before him ; and even those of 
the Fathers who did not teach the absolute sinfulness of all oaths, 
did nevertheless generally dislike and disparage oath-taking. St. 
Augustine, for instance, though he distinctly afiirms the lawfulness 
of oaths under certain conditions, yet feels the pressure of our Lord’s 
words and of the parallel words of St. James so strongly that when 
he is obliged to deal with the subject in a course of expository 
sermons, he entreats the charitable construction of his hearers, tell- 
ing them that he has avoided the subject as long as he could, and 
that he feels in sore straits as to how to instruct them upon it, and 
winds up by advising them to avofd all swearing when possible, as 
at any rate the safer course,* declaring that he himself would only 
swear under pressure of necessity : " Magna necessitate compulsus." 

In wliatcver way therefore the present controversy respecting 
oaths may be decided, the Church need feel herself in no way 
specially implicated in it, anck certainly in^no way specially con- 
cerned in maintaining our present practice of oath-takjng. But do 
our Lord^s words really forbid all swearing ? If they do, it is cer- 
tainly ^strange that He himself, on a most solemn and public occasion, 
accepted a judicial adjuration ; that the greatest of His apostles 
should more than once have solemnly invoked God as witness to the 
truth of his utterances ; f that an inspired Christian teacher — who, if 
he were not St. Paul, certainly represented Pauline teaching — 

' should have based a great Christian argument on the idea of the 
0 ^ 1 , and have spoken of it with approbation as being for " men an 
end of all strife (Heb. vi. 16-18) ; that another of His apostles 
should have pictured an angel in heaven as swearing by Him that 
liveth/or ever and ever” (Rev. x. 6); that the early Christians, while 
refusing to take heathen oaths — even Ip save their lives — on the 
ground that these involve<t the invocation of false gods, nevertheless 

* The inaiii groiinils of Au^isiine's objections to swearing aro^ts two attendant risks 
of profanity and ijcrjiiry. After dwclUu^on these at length, he siimS ui> his decision 
in his usual epigraxnniatic way: ** Falsa juratio exitiosa est. Vera juratio periculosa 
est. Nulla juratio secur.*]. cst.” — S. Aug. Sermo. clxxx. vol. v. Benedictine edition : 
•Faris. 1837- 

t Kom. ix. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 23 ; Gal. i. 20. 
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did not refuse to swear by the health of the Emperor— an oath, of 
course, quite as much oppopfcd as the others to the precept of ‘•our 
Lord ; and further, that while Christian councils were not unfrc- 
quently held under the sanction of oaths^ no one council ever forbad 
the practice. All this seems really inexplicable if our Lord^s words 
had from the first seemed capable of no other interpretation than the 
strictly literal oue which some svould even now put upon them. 

Buf ill truth this is neither the necessary nor the true inter- 
pretation of them. The Sermon on the Mount, of which they form 
part, was addressed to our Lord^s disciples as members of that new 
kingdom A\liich He was then founding amongst men, a kingdom 
which He himself, in the conclusion of that sermon, describes as an 
ideally perfect one, whose citizens should be perfect as their Father 
in heaven. ^ He is giving therefore the ideally perfect laws of an 
ideally perfect kingdom ; laws therefore which can only be carried 
out so far as those subject to them approach the true ideal of their 
citizenship, and which, moreover, assume that this approach is made 
equally by those concerned in obeying them in any particular case.* 
The law, for instiinec, of Christian almsgiving, which follows that as 
to oaths, bids us give to him that asketli of us, and from him that 
would borrow'of us not to turn away/^ But this law evidently 
assumes that the ** him it refers to shall be a true and perfect 
Christian, who therefore would not ask what was wrong or un- 
reasonable, or seek to borrow what he could not repay. Otherwise, 
wc should be bound to give to the begging letter-writer and to lend 
to the swindler, to furnish drink to !hc drunkard, a knife to a mad- 
man, or a revolver to a burglar. On this principle of strictly literal 
interpretation we should in like manner be bound never, under any 
circumstances, to resist evil," though it were the evil of a brutal 
husband kicking out the brains of his wife, or a worse brute crimi- 
nally assaulting a woman or a child. These are but samples of the 
evils and absurdities resulting from a literal interpretation of ideal 
laws — an interpretation, we may add, which does not raise but lower 
the true standard of Christian life, throwing us back into that slavery 
to the letter which killeth,” f om which Christ came to deliver 'us, 
by teaching us that it is the spirit that giveth life.” 

Our Lord^s teaching then respecting oaths is to be taken as 
literally as, and not more so than. His teaching as to almsgiving or 
resistance of evil — namely^ as setting before us the ideal of the 
Christian life at which we should aim r -teaching us, in short, that 
for all Christians the aim of their life slould be so to live and speak 
as that in t^eir "communication,”— i.e., in their intercourse with each 

* I am aware that our Lord’s words are hy some held to apply only to the 
profane swearing of His day and to the casuistical excuses made for it. Hut it seems 
tome impoMible to liiAit His words to this application only. Swear not at alM 
surely meantf more than ** Swear not profanely at all.” 
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other — their ^^yea^* and their nay should be ever as their oath. 
Forithat whatever is more than this "^s — not evil— but) cometh 
of evil — the evil, namely, of the untruthfutness and suspiciousness 
of sinful men. But, granting even that these words forbid all swear- 
ing#as between Christian individuals, they do not touch the question of 
the lawfulness of the State requiring oatlis. For no State, even though 
it be a Christian State, is bound to ctery out the strict letter pf the 
laws of the Sermon on the Mount. These laws are for a kingdom 
which "is not of this world,’^ and therefore no kingdom which 
of •this world can possibly incorporate them into its statutes. 
Influenced, elevated, softened by the spirit of them it may and ought 
to be j but literally governed by them it cannot be. No State 
which literally obeyed all the laws of Christ could last for a 
single day. Could any State, for instance, possibly forgive all its 
enemies — i.e., all criminals — even until seventy times seven ; or refuse 
to "resist the eviP^ of an invading army; or give out of the taxes every- 
thing to everybody ; or make national loans to all bubble companies 
that asked for them ? Such an idea is of course absurd, and yet men 
• — members of peace societies and the like — talk loosely about the 
duties of a Christian State, forgetting tliat the kingdoms of this 
world are but imperfectly Christian, inasmuch as they are not 
yet " the kingdoms of God and His Christ/^ and that until they are 
they cannot safely nor rightly act as if they were so ; forgetting too 
one other awkward consequence of their principles — nam*ely, that the 
State would in that case be bound not only to obey the law’s of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but to enforce them — to turn all our sins, 
negligences and ignorances into ffiimcs, and so to aim at making men 
not merely moral but holy by Act of Parliament ! We dispose then 
of the argument from Christas prohibition of swearing, as we do of 
tlie argument as to the double standard of truth, by the answer that 
it proves too much, that it lands us in absurdities and impossibilities 
which, because they arc such, Christ could never have intended. 

III. But if the imposition of an oath by the State be neither 
humoral nor anti-Christian, may it not be unjust ? Is it not an 
injif^icc to interpose the barrier of an oath, which shall even 
incidentally bar the free-thinking citizen from the heaven of his 
desires — a seat in the Legislature ; and if not unjust to him, is it 
not unjust to his constituents who have chosen him to represent 
them there ? Where, it is exclaimed, arc pur rights as free British 
citizens to civil and religions liberty, if a man’s religious or anti- 
religious opinions are to kegp hiA out of Parliament ? Well, if 
every British citizen is born with a natural right to eiiter l^rliament, 
or to vote for sending some one there to represent him, then 
^doubtcdly it is an infringement of his rights tp keep out him or 
his representative on account of his religious opinions as t^an oath 
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or as to anything else. Natural rights are indefeasible, and are the 
baisis of all law. But wh^t if the British citizen has no natural 
right to be either elect6r or elected ? What if the whole system of 
electoral franchise, constituents, elections — nay, even Parliament 
itself — be the mere artificial creature of State * enactments, wid 
changeable therefore from time to time, or wholly removable as the 
State ,may think fit ? In that ^ase it is clear that the British citizen 
has by nature — i.e., by birth — just those electoral rights which happen 
to'be in legal existence when he is born, those and no more. These 
may have since then been modified in his favour or against him, dnd 
the legal rights so modified, he of course now possesses, and no more 
and no others. The State may fix conditions for admission to its 
Legislature, which shall admit or exclude him, just according as 
these may seem best calculated to give the nation, what it really has 
a natural right to — good government. The State may admit or 
exclude felons, parsons, aliens, women, atheists, lunatics, idiots, or 
any persons or classes as it thinks fit ; but in no case docs it, in so 
doing, cither recognise or violate any natural right ; nor is it guilty 
of any injustice to the persons so excluded ; provided only that it 
does not exclude them from mere whim or caprice, but only on the 
ground that they are not fit and capable legislators, and that their 
presence in the Legislature is^* therefore, dangerous to the State. If, 
for instance, the State were of opinion that for some reason or other 
red-haired persons were unfit and incapable citizens, it would be 
perfectly justified on that ground in keeping them out of Parliament ; 
and what the red-hcaeJed persons should do in that case, if they were 
wise, would be — not to clamour aboXit natural rights which have no 
existence — but to try and persuade the iifition that their red heads 
had nothing in them dangerous to the State ; in which case their 
admission to Parliament would follow, as a matter of course. This, 
mutatis mutandis^ is exactly what did happen as regards the 
exclusion of Koman Catholics from Parliament. These were at one 
time so excluded because the nation then held that they could not be 
loyal to a Protestant king ; and later on, because it held that they 
could not be loyal to the lU/olution settlement and the HaiioHriaii 
succession. And accordingly " disabling Acts and oaths of abjura- 
tion and supremacy, of formidable length and intricacy, were 
devised in order to keep them out. As soon, however, as the nation 
came to see that Roman, Catholics could be as loyal citizens and as 
safe legislators as any one else, they wcie readmitted to the Legisla- 
ture ; not on the ground of theif natural rights, but simply because 
the reasons which had operated for their exclusion were seen to exist 
no longer — cessante ratione cessat et lex.^ 

* It is ^rious, howeW, to noto tho slow process of tliis change of opinion, and 
strong hold which even to the last dread of Pope and Pretender had upon tho 
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Supposing then^ for argument's s^e, that the State regarded 
athdists as dangerous legislators — and tTiere is something to be said 
on that point — it would be quite within its rights in disabling them 
from sitting in Parliament until it should have changed its mind ; 
aifd meanwhile, any claim for admittai^pe on their part on the ground 
of religious liberty and natural rights^ would be just as absurd as it^ 
would be on the part of clergymen*now, who are — as atheists are ^ 
not — excluded from Parliament by special enactments 

Absurd, however, as the claim of natural right and religious liberty 
is in this case, on the part of any one, it is doubly and trebly so on 
the part of the atheist. For the word ‘‘ nature on his lips means 
— and can only mean — the existing order of things as physically 
constituted and governed by purely physical forces. The idea of 
nature as a divinely ordered system of things, the Author and 
Ruler of which might at least be supposed to have conferred certain 
rights upon His creatures, has for the atheist no existence. And yet 
it is only on this supposition of a Divine Father and Ruler of men 
that such things as inalienable natural or birth rights arc conceivable. 
'He, the Supreme Father and King, may have given to His children 
rights into which, according to His ordinance, they enter at their birth, 
and for the maintenance of wlych they can appeal againstT their stronger 
fellow-mcn to Him, the common Ovef-Lord of all. And of these 
rights the most sacred and the most precious may weU be that of 
tlic conscience, which specially claims to be His voice in the hearts 
of men. Rut apart from Him, what is conscience but a physical sen- 
sation in the physical com])ound^of atoms called man ? And what is 
nature but the material environment of that compound of atoms ? 
^Nature, as the atheivst views her, knows no right save force. The 
survival of the fittest, the extinction of the weakest, is her one 
and only social law\ To talk then, in her name, of the rights of 
conscience, or of any rights whatever, is to talk unscientifically. 
If I could imagine myself, per impossibile, an atheistic statesman 
dealing with such a pica on the part of an atheistic citizen, I should 
say tp him — My good sir, 1 do not understand what you mean. I 
could understand your claim if urged by a Christian, because he 
claims religious liberty and the rights of conscience in the name of 
One whom he asserts to be my Master as well as his. But you and 

English mind. The Parliamentary Oath required of Koman Catholic Membera of 
Parliament on their cinancii>ation in 1821) bristles tfith disclaimers and abjurations 
every one of which must have reM to the Roman Catholic taking it as an insult to 
himself and to his faith. And, stmngcst^of all legislate c absurdities, it required a 
disclaimer of mental reservation from one suspected of that practi<je ; as if he could not 
reserve bis mind as to that disclaimer, just as easily os he could resp^ing all other 
parts of the oath. This notion of binding l?y an oath not to swear falsely, those who 
were .'vccused of believing that they might swear falsely, and this by w.ay of strengthen- 
mg their oath, reminds ouo of the old lady in Bath, who, hearing that a certain foot- 
Bridge was dangerous for pedestrians, insisted ever after on neing drawMver it in a 
Bath-chair ! ^ • 
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I believe no such absurd and antiquated notion as this. Whence, 
then, do you derive your so-<xiilled religious or anti-religious rigtfts ? 
Why am I bound to resjiect the pain which what you are pleased to 
call your conscience feels at my laws, any more than I am bound to 
respect a pain in your head or in your stomach ? All these paM’s 
may, of course, matter a great deal to you ; but what do they 
matter, to me, or to 'the greatest happiness of the greatest number,* 
which you know is the great principle of government which you and 
I have substituted for that stupid old maxim, ' He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God ' ? If the greatest 
happiness cf the greatest number of English citizens is likely to be 
promoted by keeping you out of Parliament, kept out you shall be 
accordingly ; or if it would be promoted, as it certainly would have 
been some years ago, by your being hanged or burned, then hanged 
or burned you shall accordingly be. Meanwhile, pray do not dis- 
honour your i^oble principles and mine by your absurd picas for 
religious liberty and rights of conscience.** 

No ! religious liberty is not one of the natural rights of man. 
It is the supernatural gift of Him who supcrnaturally created man 
in His own image, giving him an immortal soul, and with it the 
sacred and imperishable right to serve his Father in heaven, un- 
hindered by any man or men on earth. Let my people go,** was 
the challenge to a tyrant uttered long ago, by the leader of an 
enslaved and* oppressed people, but he prefaced it with, ^^thus saitli 
the Lord.** He ended it with, " that they may serve me.*** Only in 
that name, only for that end, has mon tIic right to claim religious 
freedom from his fellow-man. The atheist who claims it, obtains it 
only by virtue of his disowned relationship to the lleing he 
blasphemes, and by the autliority of that Ilcvelation at wliich he 
scoffs. Take away the idea of a God — Creator, Ruler, Father of man- 
kind — and men have just as much natural rights against their fellows 
as have the cattle in the same field, or the wild beasts in the same 
forest. 

So much then for the plea against Parliamentary Oaths on^thc 
ground of rights of conscience and religious liberty. 

IV. There remains, however, the question as to the necessity and 
expediency of oaths, and this too is very largely a question of morality 
and religion. For nothing short of necessity, and that too for very 
important ends,, can morally justify our requiring an oath from our 
fellow-man. For consider what it is"^ wfe are doing when we 
administer an oath. Wc are exposing kim to whom we administer 
it to the temptation and the risk of committing one or other, or it may 
be both, of two great sins — profanity and peijury. If the occasion 
of the oath be a tricing one, and it be therefore taken in a light an^,. 

* Eiol. viii. 1. 
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trifling spirit, or if we could attain the object in view — namely, 
secsirity for the truth of testimony or fiilfilment of promise— in ^uy 
other way, then both we who impose, and h® who takes, the oath are 
guilty of profanity. For what is profane swearing if it be not the 
t^ial or unnecessary invocation — i.e., the taking in vain of God'^a 
holy name ? * 

A man in common conversation declares with an oath ^hat he 
was — ^let us say — at a certain place at a certain time. What* 
profanity ! we exclaim, and justly so ; for the introduction of God^s 
name on such an occasion, and in such a way, is wholly unnecessary, 
and therefore unwarrantable. The same man, it may be the very 
next day, solemnly swears in a court of justice to the very same 
fact, and we see no profanity in his oath. Why ? Because the 
occasion warrants it. The life or the liberty of a fellow-creature 
may depend upon his testimony on this point, and accordingly we 
take all the security the oath gives us, we bind him in the heaviest 
penalty that we and he know of to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Even in so doing, although we run, 

• and he runs no risk of profanity, we expose him to the risk of 

perjury. That, however, we cannot help ; but, just because we cannot 
help it, wc should be cautious never to administer an oath save on 
the two above-named grounds — importance of end and indispensable- 
ncss of means. When both of these arc not present ; when the object 
aimed at is in itself unimportant, or when, though important, it can 
be equally well attained without the administration of an oath, then 
no oath should be administered^ . 

Now, this being so, it is quite ^^lear that the expediency and therefore 
the morality of oath-taking will vary with times and circumstances, what 
may be expedient or necessary in one age being neither expedient 
nor necessary in another. And it is clear too that, on this principle, 
the number of oaths required to be taken in our day should be much 
smaller than in former days. There were times in the history of this 
country when law was weak, and faith — or its too common substitute, 

• superstition — was powerful. The fierce, half-Christiauized barbarian, 
the^qually fierce and hardly more Christianized feudal baron, or chief- 
tain, or freebooter, held law and its penalties in small respect. His 
sword was freely and fiercely cast into the scales of justice, and right 
and mercy weighed but lightly against it. Nevertheless he was afraid, 
he was* often terribly afraid, of unearthly powers. Against these he 
felt his strength and his qpurage gave him no protection. He who 
would have laughed at thc^tlireaif of punishment on earth, trembled 
at the thought of that hell which the coarsely materialistic religion 
of his day pictured for him witli such a ghastly realism. For 
such a man, in such an age, the oath — backe^ as it was too by 

"Ihe terrors of excommunication anc^ social outlawry in Ihis life — 
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was a real restraint^ and against such an one it was a real pro- 
‘te(ition. No wonder then«that it was largely resorted to. #The 
weaker State, the insecure monarchy the peaceful citizen^ the 
unarmed priest, the feeble and timid woman, all eagerly sought to 
bind the stronger and fiercer members of society by a bond jjie 
strongest and the most enduriftg that they knew of. 

Undoubtedly then the oath ^as in those days, a real restraint on 
’ those whom nothing else could restrain. It was a triuniph of moral 
and spiritual over material forces, and as such it marked a distinct 
stage in human civilization and progress. But, as time went on, flic 
need for the oath diminished. As law grew gradually stronger, its 
penalties more certain, its terrors therefore greater, there was less 
and less need to replace or enforce them by the terrors of another 
world. The weak and the timid found by degrees that the con- 
stable and the judge could better keep in order the tyrant and the 
bully, than could the most solemn of oaths. AVhilc, on the other 
hand, the superstition, it is even to be feared the faith, which lent 
their terrors to the oath, were growing feebler, and the temporal 
penalties too that once attended the excommunication of the perjurer# 
vanished altogether, and thus the time has come when law is strong and 
faith comparatively ^veak — that is to say, in other words, a time when 
oaths are at once less needed ryid less efficacious than once they were. 

Unfortunately it was long ere men became alive to the fact and 
the extent of this great change, and the consequence was that oaths 
in vast numbers survived the need for them, and therefore the 
reverence that should jjave accompanied them. Perhaps there never 
was a time in the history of England* when there was so mueh trivial 
and unnecessary, and therefore profane, oath-taking as in the begin- 
ning of the i)rcsent century. Oaths — Parliamentary, judicial, 

official, promissory, municipal, commercial — beset the entrance to 
every profession and every oflice, and the exercise of nearly 
every function of public life. From kings to tide-waiters ; from 
Members of Parliament to excisemen — peers, privy-councillors, 
baronets, knights, mayors, aldermen, clergymen, barHsters, solicitors, • 
soldiers, sailors, and marines — all ■ orts and conditions of men ^rc 
all continually swearing on all sorts of occasions, until the whole 
country fairly rang with oaths. Truly we " swore terribly in 
England in those days,^^ and as a natural result profane and common 
swearing in common life was never more rife, while the more* formal 
and public oath w^as so vulgarized and profaned as to be largely 
despised, until men came at last td a st^te of things such as that 
described by the*8COundrel turnkey in The Heart of Midlothian 
— most probably a reminiscence of actual fact on the part of the 
novelist — when a ^‘^^w'orthy minister could "rap (/.e., swear falsely) 

" for as flHich tobacco as filled Jj^is spleuchan ! ” From much of this* 
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terrible profanity we have been delivered bjr comparatively recent 
Acts af the Legislature, which have operated in two directions. Ong, 
that of diminishing, the length and complesity of the oaths still 
administered, and the other that of greatly diminishing their number. 
The»long and elaborate oaths of allegiance, supremacy and abjuration, 
have shrunk, after many lengthening! and shortenings, into the 
brief and simple form— I will be faithful and bear true aHegiailce • 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, according > 
to law — so help me God ; while oaths have been abolished an^ 

^ decjlkrations substituted in a large number of cases, including of 
course a still larger number of occasions.* • 

And yet, when we examine those which remain, we are quite unable 
to discover on what principle some of these have been retained, while 
others have been abolished. Why, for instance, declarations should 
be substituted for oaths in the case of gentlemen-at-arms, yeomen 
of the guard, members of the household, members of municipal 
corporations, guilds, societies, and companies, and not in the case of 
archbishops and bishops, clergymen, peers, baronets, and knights on 
ifheir creation. Perhaps the most curious illustration of the capri- 
ciousness of these distinctions is the case of clerical subscription. 

A clergyman, at his institution to af benefice, takes two oaths and 
makes one declaration — the oaths being those of allegiance and 
canonical obedience, the declaration being that against simony. 
Most persons will probably be of opinion that if there is to be any 
swearing on this occasion, the above order should be exactly reversed. 
Surely it is time to consider whejlicr most, if pot all, of these oaths 
might not with advantage go the way the others have gone before 
them, and simple declarations, where even these are deemed still 
necessary, be substituted for them. 

Am I asked then what oaths would you yourself retain ? I reply, 
those and those only which answer to the conditions which I have 
laid down in this article as essential to all oath-taking — namely, that 
tlicy shall be necessary for a sufficiently important object. And if 
again I am asked which do you include under this head ? I reply, 
fir8r,*certaiuly not the Parliamentary Oath, for it serves no important 
object — no religious object certainly, and no political one which 
cannot at least be equally well served by a simple declaration required 
alike from all Members of Parliament. I say, alike from all, for 
assuredly I would propose no special Atheists' Relief Bill. I would 
have no special provision made in their favour by allowing them to 
profane a solemn affirmatiof^, any'more than to profane an oath. 
Their presence in the Legislature is hardly a blessing^ so priceless as 
that we need break out an entrance there for their special and 


' * Ono Act alone (5 & rt Will. IV.) for “ the aliolitioii of iinilleces^ar}’ oaths,’* repeals 
over one hundred Acts, «)r portions of Acts reipiiriDg oaths. 
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separate use. I would place all members of the Legislature on the 
^me level of plain and simple declaration or promise. Mor^ than 
this the case does noti seem to me to require, if it even require so 
much as tliis.’*^ 

In like manner I would abolish all oaths of office, or promissory 
oaths. The only value of theSe, as it seems to me, lies in their setting 
• forth the nature and the ditties of the office undertaken, and thus 
* impressing these on the mind of the person undertaking it. Hut 
tjjiis end would equally be attained by a declaration, while the failure 
to discharge these duties is now guarded against by ample powe/s of 
dismissal There is, in short, but one class of oaths which I would 
retain — namely, those taken in courts of justice, or in those legal pro- 
cesses which are connected with such courts — affidavits, sworn interro- 
gatories, and the like. And I would do so because a court of justice 
is the one and only place I know of where a power beyond all legal 
restraint, or at least all immediate legal restraint or prevention, still 
remains and therefore still needs all the checks upon its exercise that 
we can devise. No barbarian warrior with his foe at his feet, no 
baron of the Middle Ages, with dungeon keep and right of pit and 

* Tbo history of the P.irliainentary ()atli can hanUy be comprcsseil within the limits 
a note ; but the following brief summary of it may be interesting, and perhaps 
instructive. The oath of allegiance, niackstone tells ns, i^>rang fit)in the feudal 
system under which the vassal, in reilirn for his lord’s protection, bound liimself by an 
oath of fealty “ to be faithful to him, and defend him against all enemies,” reserving 
only tlie rights* of the su])erior lord. The oath to the superior lord, the kin*/, as il 
e<»uld not be an oath of fealty, he liaviug no superior, was termed the Oath of 
Allegiance, and was couched almost in the same terms with that of fealty, and contained 
the promise to be true and faithful to tlie king and his heirs,” ami to defend him from 
“ all ill or damage iutendc(.l«him.” As “ ill m* duniage ” to the king and his heirs were 
threatened from time to time by various po*-sons, and notably by the Pope and tlie 
I’retender, tlieSc were .specially denounced and abjifrcd in sundry declarations and oatlis 
ot abjuration and supremacy, <icviscd from time to time. For instance — the Anti- 
Koman (A'itholic declaration of Car. I L, which forswears trausiibstantiation, invocation 
of saints, and the sacrilicc of the mass. The Oath of Supremacy, 1 (^eo. 1. c. 2, 
s. 13, which denounces “the damnable doctrine that princes may he deprived by 
the Pope, and declares that no foreign prince, person, pi elate, &c., hath, or ought to 
have, any juri.sdiction, power, supremacy, pre-eminence, or authority, spiritual oi* 
ecclesiastical, within this realm.’* The Oath of Abjuration of the same date, wliich 
denounces and renounces all *' descendants of the person who jirotcnded to ho the Prince 
of Wales,” and vows allegiance to those of the Princess Sophia, witli a fulness and at a 
length wliicli makes it less like an oath than a legal and tlicological treatise. The 
Komau Catholic oath of IS20, which also abjures and renofinces sundry daA^vrous 
opinions with great vigour and at great I mcih. And then, happily for men's con- 
sciences and almost for their wits, a series of ^breviations of those oatlis begins "I’he 
Act 21 & 22 Victoria substitutes for the Oaths of Allegiance, Abjuration, and .Supre- 
macy, one uniform oath,” a tolerably long one, and relieves Jewish Memhers of 
Parliament from the use of the words, on the “ faith of a Christian.” 'riien came the 
Act 29 & 30 V^ict., c. 19, considerably abridging tlie one uniform oath (Tf Jl vK: 22 
Victoria, and repealing sundry leriiainiiig fragments of former Acts relating to oatlis. 
And lastly came the Act .31 & 32 Viet., c. 7-, whicli^ives us the still more abbreviated 
and simpler form now in use, “I will b^ faithfid, and bear tnie allcgiaiiee t«» her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and siiccessoi# according to law, so help mo God.” 
The above does not jjti'etend to be an exhaustive history of our Parliamentary Oath ; but 
it is sufficiently so, X hope, to illustrate tiio principle underlying it all namely, tliat 
the oath has been always that of a vassal promising to he loyal to ami defend his lord 
against all enemies ; never that of a legislator promising rightly and justly to discliargo 
tlie duties of his high office. And thus it has been lengthened or shortcne<l according 
as cnemief^o the throne appeared u])or% or vanished from, the 2 K>litical arena. 
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gallows, ever possessed more tremendous power than that which is 
nowadays possessed by the witness dh the juryman in a court' of 
law. A word from his mouth may consign an innocent man to the 
gibbet, or to a lifelong imprisonment ; may strip him in a moment 
o6 all his possessions, or blast him with a social outlawry as terrible 
as the terrors of the excommunication of old. Against such a powe^ 
as this we do well still to take all th^ security that an oath can give^ 
us. For this reason and for this alone would I, while abolishing all, 
or nearly all, other oaths, retain this only. It is the only one wHlch 
sdems to me to completely fulfil the conditions which make oath-taking 
expedient or even morally right. It is the only one of whicB a man can 
say in the words of St. Augustine, Juro magnd necessitate com- 
pulsus.^' I would retain it until either — which God forbid — it had 
lost for all men all its meaning, and therefore all its deterrent power ; 
or until, on the other hand, the entire English people had grown so 
truthful, so deeply conscious that all words spoken are spoken in the 
presence of a Divine Witness and Judge, that their word should be 
to them as sacred as an oath. 

• And if this consummation, devoutly as we may wish for it, seem^ 
as alas ! it does, too wildly improbable ever to be realized, I would 
fain that we should do all that we may or can to draw towards it by 
deepening in the hearts of men a love*of truth and a hatred of false- 
hood; and to this end I am fully persuaded it would largely help us were 
our administration of oaths made as solemn, as reverent, as cautious, 
and as manifestly reluctant as we can properly or safely make it. If 
we may not hope ever to attain <o a state of things when it shall be 
possible literally to obey opr £ord^s command, Swear not at all,” 
we may at least aim at and strive for a state of things when men 
shall realize, far more deeply and generally than they yet do, that 
whatsoever is more than the yea and nay of simple truth and honesty 
comes of the deep-seated evil of untruthfulness in the hearts and 
lives of men. It is to the correcting of this great root-evil, to the growth 
of a spirit of truthfulness amongst us, rather than to the dishonest 
wranglings of party politicians, or the honest but angry and mis- 
leading utterances of religious passion, prejudice, or panic, that we 
must look for the true solution of the question, Ought we to 
abolish oaths ? 

W. C. Peterborough. 
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PARNELL AND GRATTAN: A DIALOGUE. 


Parnell. Mr. Grattan's spirit, I believe ? 

Grattan. The same, sir, at your service. • 

P. At my service ? Nay, pray don't say that, or I shall be more 
abused than ever. My enemieS complain that 1 show no signs of it 
in my conduct. • 

G. Sir, it is not for me to — — 

P. No ; but they had better suppose that you decline to inspire 
me than that 1 reject the inspiration. As for our party, it is enough 
that you do not disown us. * 

G. Disown you I God forbid ^ I, congratulate you with my 
whole soul. 

P. You have heard, then ? 

G. I have. I have followed your course but intermittently of 
late, having been, I will confess to you, but little attracted towards 
your followers. But I have heard thus much, that your triumph is 
assured. 

P. It is. 1 hold both English parties in the hollow of my hand. 

G. There are some who would ciy out to you to close and blench 
it. They would he wrong, however. 

P. They would, indeed. Where should we have been to-day .but 
for the existence and rivalry of English parties? Nt^, where 
should we be to-morro^ if those parties or their rivalry were to 
disappear ? • 

G. Best yon easy, sir. No sfleh miracle will happen. ' 

P. I have no fear of it ; although, no doubt, we may crush their 
qrstem in the act of profiting by it. Competing with each other, as 
they will compete, for the privilege of selling what they call " the 
integii!^ of their Empire," imth parties may be swept away. A 
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good riddance of them^ and of the detestable Government that has 
flourished by them. % ^ 

G. You distress me, Mr. Parnell, by tile manner in which you 
speak of England. We cherished no such bitterness against her in 
my day. If we strove with her for oi^r independence, it was as one 
who claims a brother's share in an. inheritance, not as one who seeks 
to wrest a weapon from a foe. 

P. H'm ! Yoiir manner of setting about it was not strikingly* 
fraternal. Your brotherly salute from a hundred thousand pikes, 
Mr. Grattan 

G/ Was addressed, not to the brother, but the unjuft guardian. 
We always distinguished between the English Government and the 
English people. 

P. So do we. The one oppresses us, the other only looks on and 
applauds. 

G. In the hottest of our struggles with Ministers and Parliaments 
we always believed that the English people wished us well. 

P. No doubt. Irishmen are a credulous race. Still, they are 
• open to conviction, especially after something like a century of 
experience. The simplest of us now understand the sense in which 
the English wish Ireland well. They wish her well because her 
sickness is a danger to them, and her moanings break their sleep. 
They wish her well as an unnatural mother wishes the child well 
whom she scarcely dares to murder, and has vainly endeavoured to 
kill by neglect. 

G. Nay, but surely, surely, Mr. Parnell, the English people have 
often shown their good-will towards Ireland in good deeds ? 

P. When ? and where ? I should like to know of the English 
good deed that proceeded from a good-will ; or, for that matter, from 
any will at all. Was England a benevolent, was she even a 
spontaneous, agent in the two most famous deliverances of our 
country during the last hundred years ? Will you tell me that 
English policy in those transactions was the willing handmaid of 
affection and not the lagging slave of fear ? Did England yield our 
independence to anything but the pikes of our Volunteers ? You 
know, sir, that she did not. Did she emancipate our Catholics 
except from fear of insurrection and distrust of the half-Catholic 
army which would have to be summoned to suppress it? Ask 
O'ConneU. And if now she is about to make her last concession — 
or her last but one — what generous instinct, what friendly impulse, in 
the English mind shall wei have* to thank for it ? We have tied 
her hands, and she wHl restore us pur liberties with all the good-will 
. of the pinioned highwayman directing a plundered traveller to his 
^coat pocket. ^ 

G. Your metaphor is misleading.# England is under mT physical 

c2 
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point at issue. Ifc may be freely granted that the books referred to 
presuppose a wonderful knowledge of Divine truth, and allude plainly 
to different institutions and laws ; but do they presupposb the entire 
ceremonial legislation — the so-called ''Priests' Code'’ — as ws have 
it ? There are indications, for instance, in Deuteronomy and Ezekiel 
sufficient to preclude the rupposition that the priestly legislation was 
a creation of the exilic period ; but are they conclusive against the 
view that it may be the final codijication of pre-existent usage made 
at or about that time ? It is clear, again, that the prophetical books 
imply that the Temple at Zion is the chief religious centre of the land, 
and that a distinctive pre-eminence attaches to it. Do they, however, 
show (which is the point at issue) tliat it was the sole recognized place 
of sacrifice ? These are questions which, viewed in the light derived 
from other parts of the Old Testament, cannot be answered in the 
affirmative so confidently as Prof. Bissell appears to suppose. There 
are phenomena in the Old Testament of which, as it seems, the only 
reasonable explanation is to be found in some form of the critical 
hypothesis. Prof. Bissell passes over these too lightly, and fails at 
the same time to realize the cumiUative force of the arguments 
which beset his own position. lie has brought to light the im- 
probabilities which attach to the critical hypothesis in its extremer 
developments ; he has not shown that it cannot be stated in a form 
free from such objections, and entirely compatible with the reality 
of the Divine light vouchsafed to the ancient people of Israel. 

In the department of Old Testament theology, a second edition has 
appeared of Dr. Riehm's useful little treatise Messianische Weis- 
sagung.’' Some additional matter has been introduced into the first 
section, dealing with the nature of prophecy in general ; the second 
and third sections, on the historic aspect of Messianic prophecy and 
its relation to New Testament fulfilment, are substantially unchanged. 
It is to be regretted that in the English translation (of the first edition) 
the rendering of the first section, the subject-matter of which eminently 
requires precision of statement, iV apt to be very inaccurate; on 
pp. 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 2G, 29, 30, 32, 55 (and omitted in the quotation), 
62, 242 (note 31), for instance, arc passages seriously distorting the 
argument, and even reversing the author s meaning. A more elaborate 
work on the same subject is Von Orelli's Old Testament Prophecy of 
the Consummation of God's Kingdom, traced in its historical develop- 
ment.*' The nature of this work is sufficiently indicated by the title ; 
it consists, in fact, of a historical and philological examination of tho 
passages concerned, and may be said to be the most satisfactory of 
existing works dealing witjj the subject. The 8tand|>oint of the author 
is that of a liberal orthodoxy. Dr. Edersheim, in Prophecy and His- 
tory in relation to the Messiah " ( Warburton Lectures for 1 880-4), sur- 
veys the course followed by Old Testament prophecy, characterizes the 
principles by which it is pervaded, and criticizes WeUhauscn’s historical 
theories. In an Inaugural Lecture, Das ZuJmnftshild des Jesaia, 
Prof. Guthe, of Leipzig, attempts, not altogether successfully, to dis- 
tin^ish an earlier and later phase of the prophet's ideal. 

Tfie first volume of a translation of the second edition (1882) of 
Dr. Schrader's " Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament " has 
appeared in England during.thc past year. Dr. Schrader examines in 
detail the Assyrian and Babylonian allusions occurring in the Old 
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I do, sir. Thej are clean gone. ^Xot a scale, not a fang, yot 
a poison-bag left in the conntrj. T<itj and* Nationalist, every man 
sent up to this Parliament by an Irish constituency, irill stand erect 
and fight with his hands. Nothing that crawls or stings remains. 
Tfie struggle will be less venomous if no less violent on that account. 
But I do not anticipate any very fieroe contest ; and whatever else if 
is, I mean it to be short, and I can make it so. Ere nnother year < 
has passed, sir, we shall once again convene yonr Parliament ^n 
Dqjblin. 

' G. My Parliament 1 . . . . with Mr. Biggar and Mr. O'Brien and 
Mr. Nay, nay, sir, I protest you do me too much honour. 

P. Not at all, not at all, Mr. Grattan. We know, I hope, how 
to pay proper homage to a great Irishman. It is as “ Grattan's 
Parliament " that I have demanded the assembly which is to l^s- 
late once more for Ireland, and “ Grattan's Parliament " it shall be. 

G. Mr. Parnell, I have no claim — may I add, without offence, 
that I have no ambition ? — to stand sponsor to it. 

P. Why not? 

G. You ask an embarrassing question, sir, and must excuse my 
replying to it. Courtesy was still the mode in my day, and truth 
ought never to go out of fashion. I l^now not how to combine the 
two in the present instance, and must therefore beg leave to remain 
silent. 

P. What ! and let it be said that Mr. Grattan was afraid to tell 
the truth to his countrymen, or that they were, unable to hear it ? 

G. Nay, sir, if you put it so,^you perforce unlock my lips. Let . 
me say, then, that, though I shall look with pride and pleasure on the 
re-establishment of an Irish Parliament, I cannot contemplate with 
cither emotion the men who will compose iti 

P. Proud of the victory, yet contemptuous of the men who won 
it. That is a singular, and not, I should have said, a very worthy 
condition of mind. 

G. Your reproof would be just if gratitude could not exist with- 
out admiration ; but it can, and constantly does. I should be 
grateful to the most contemptible of men if he rendered me some 
signal service, and would reward him to the best of my . means. 
But I should not honour him. 

P. And you look, then, with contempt on the existing representa- 
tives of Ireland ? 

G. How can I respect thei^, if respect implies the recognition of 
any kind of moral or intellectual excellence ? I ^peak^ sir, be , 
pleased to observe, of your followenr, not of yourself. Your ability 
as a tactician and your high faculty of command are qualities 
which would extort my homage were it far more unwilling Ahan it 
is. Mr. Burke could not frame an indictment against a nation, nor 
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I {^hostile criticism on the man whom a whole nation recognizes as 
its chief. But your follpwe/s, sir, your followers ! 

P. Well, Mr. Grattan, and what of them? 

G. Can you ask me? With the exception of one or two of 
them, whom literature has humanized, or a certain natural kin^i- 
ness redeems, are they in anjr way worthy representatives of a 
' brilliant, a generous, a high-spirited nation ? I say nothing of their 
origin and station. I trust I am superior to prejudices of that sort ; 
though to you, Mr. Parnell, who had a grandfather — nay, do pot 
deny it, tl^p thing is known and has been forgiven — to you I may 
admit that I would prefer men who have had the advantages of the 
birth and education of a gentleman. But of that I say nothing. 
I am thinking of that higher courtesy which depends not upon mere 
refinement of the manners, but upon the mansuctude of the heart. 
I am thinking of that inward and spiritual urbanity which 

P. Which was illustrated, Mr. Grattan, when you spoke of an 
adversary as “a vulture of cadaverous aspect and broken beak." 

G. Sir, you forget yourself! 

P. I suspect it is rather my memory that gives offence. But 
forgive my interruption ; pray continue. 

G. I am not here to deny that our blood ran hot in the old Irish 
Parliament, and that fierce words flew at times like pistol-bullets 
across the House. We were bitter — brutal, if you will — ^in our 
attacks upon each other; but the man who insulted his opponent 
took his life in his hand at any rate. He did not assail him from 
the safe vantage-ground of a custom which gives the unbalanced 
advantage to the foulest tongue. 

P. As well give it to that as to the steadiest pistol-barrel. 

G. Not so ; for no man could be sure of his own superiority in 
that respect. But you have tongues among you which are con- 
sciously beyond all fear of rivahy in the warfare of the gutter. 
What is to put a check upon them ? 

P. Wl^at put any upon yours ? If the duel has been a moderator 
of language in some assemblies, it cert; inly tvas not in the oldulrish 
Parliament. So far from acting as a restraint upon " words of heat," 
I believe it stimulated them. You abused each other at night for 
the pleasure of fighting the next morning, and made the House of 
Commons a mere ante-chamber to the Fifteen Acres. Minister and 
Opportunist, placeman and patriot— -nay, judge and advocate — you 
were blazing away at each other (from week’s end to week’s end, till 
the pistol-shots^ might have been taken for the popping of claret 
corks. Come, come, Mr. Grattan, you who were a serious poli- 
tician, and yet would have had to play target to any briefless barrister 
or brohan squireen who chose^to pick a quarrel with you, you must 
be well aware that in the matter of decency and manners the House 
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of Commons of which you were so distinguished an ornament was a 
scaftdal even to the reckless times antt rowdy society in whichf it 
flourished. * 

G. If there was passion in our language^ there Vras its glow also 
iiff)ur thoughts. If the darts of our invective struck at times too 
deep^ it was at least wit that barbed t&em. We did not hurl insults 
in cold blood like the Irishman of these days, or stab our .enemies 
with the blunt dagger of malice. What has become of the wit and 
fancy, of the humour and the pathos, the crowding imagery sAid 
ringing cadences of Irish eloquence ? What will you do, sir, on 
that great day which we both of us believe to be not faf distant — 
that day which will be greater than the ever-memorable 16th of 
March by as much as the Parliament of a people is greater than the 
delegation of a sect — what will you do on that day when Irish 
Liberty shall lift again her ageless and unwrinkled front, above the 
kneeling, weeping concourse of her children, faithful to her through 
eighty years of exile ? Who will fitly welcome her ? who worthily 
render her the nation’s homage ? 

• P. Oh, we shall get T. P/^ to write us something, I dare say. 
lie is a dead hand at an address. 

G. WritCj sir ! A loriiten address, Mr. Parnell ! Why, if you 
speak not, the very stones will cry •out. And yet how can you 
speak? and who? Unless, indeed, there is some one among you 
whose lips may yet be touehed by the living coal from the altar of 
his country. 

P. We consider Sexton a prefty fair speaker ; I fancy he would 
do the thing well enough. , • 

G. Well enough! Ah, think, sir, what it is you are saying! 
What less than angelic tongue might aspire to hymn a resurrection 
such as this ? 

P. Sexton^s tongue is hardly angelic, certainly. 

G. O that my own poor Avords may be remembered in that 
liour, and that the marvel of their fulfilled prophecy, resounding in 
the ^ars and thrilling in the heart of the chosen orator, may fill 
tliem for him Avith an inspiration greater a thousandfold than mine. 

I do not give up my country ; I see her in a swoon, but 
she is not dead. Though in her tomb she lies helpless and motion- 
less, there is on her lips a spirit of life, and on her cheek a glow 
of beauty. 

‘ Thou art not conc^uered ; beauty^s ensign yet 
Is crimson in 4(iy lip^and in thy cheek, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.’*" 

• 

Yes, it was true, thou Juliet of the nations, who hast awakened from 
thy death-trance, and whose Borneo has never died 1 

P. You do not think highly, then^<of Mr. Sexton’s oratoiy ? . . . 
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I was sayings sir, that you seem to have no great opinion of Mr. 
Sejtton as an orator. c** - 

G. No great . . . orator . . . Ah, pardon me; my thoughts 
were f ^r the moment elsewhere. I have not noticed, sir, that he 
differs from the rest of you, save in being somewhat more flueilt. 
But I do not — I trust you wift forgive my plain speaking — I do 
not recognize in any of you one spark of the Irish genius for 
oratory. 

P. May I speak with the same freedom on my own part, sir? 

G. Surely, surely. 

P. Then" I will own to you, Mr. Grattan, that I am devilish glad 
you don^t. 

G. Ha! 

P. Our native fluency — for you allow, I think, that we still 
possess that — has stood us in excellent stead in harassing the English 
Parliament ; though, as long as Blue Books exist, I cannot admit 
even that quality to be indispensable. One of the finest, in the 
sense of the most qfiectivc, speeches for the purpose — that of 
exasperating the House of Commons — which I can remember to 
have heard from the Irish benches was delivered by Mr. Biggar 
without any assistance whatever from his great inventive powers. 
It was literally indeed, a delivery in the accoucheur^s sense of the 
word. The speech was the offspring of a pregnant Blue Book, and 
he was four hours bringing it into the world. 

G. And it is to such arts as these that the most brilliant and 
eloquent of races has descended ! 

P. Mr. Grattan, I will be plain svitti you. We have, indeed, 
descended, if you please to call it so, from the art of manipulating 
words to that of dealing with men and things. You may make the 
most of the humiliating admission : there it is. And, further, we 
make bold to think that it was from lack of aptitude for the last- 
named ignoble accomplishment that you and your distinguished 
contemporaries so signally failed to utilize the victory which you 
won in 1782. ^ 

G. Alas, sir ! I am fully sensible of the mistakes which we 
committed. 

P. “ Which we committed " ! History, sir, I must with reluc- 
tance tell you — history and your countrymen ascribe the largest 
share of that responsibility to you. 

G. To me, Mr. Parnell ? And why ? 

P. On the principle that to wfiom Aiuch is given of him shall 
much be required. You were fully fifty years ahead of your col- 
leagues of the Irish Parliament in political ideas : it was not enough 
for you to be abreast of them in action, even if you did act, and I 
doubt wfibther you did not lag behind. 
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G. You refer, I suppose, to the question of 

P/I refer to all questions — or, at Vny rate, to every grealf 
question of the time. In each of them you ^ere much in advance of 
your age. Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform— 

Do not forget freedom of trade wijth England, sir. 

P. A — a — ^yes, freedom of trade, an excellent policy for the time. 
On all these questions you were sound, and your bpinions were 
relatively enlightened. Yet you achieved nothing. 

G. Suppose nothing was possible ! 

, P. Nothing possible 1 to a man who was for the moment the idol 
of a people, and they a people with arms in their hands ! 

6. Can a nation turn its weapons against its own prejudices ? and 
it was there that the real encitiy was to be found. Ireland wanted 
not power, but light ; and though the night of religious intolerance 
was far spent, the dawn had not yet come. Have you really read 
your country's history so incuriously as to imagine that Catholic 
Emancipation was possible in the last century ? 

P. Add ‘^and in that Parliaments^ and undoubtedly I must 
answer No.^s But whose fault was it that that Parliament remained 
unreformcd ? .... You are silent ; you regret the indecision that 
kept you neutral between privilege and the people at that supreme 
crisis in your country's fortunes. And Jrou may well regret it. For 
by your inaction you condemned the Reform movement to defeat as 
surely as though you had thrown the whole of your influence against it. 
(t. I think you overrate my power of controlling events. 

P. And / think, Mr. Grattan, t£at you do not think so. I think 
that, in looking back upon the jeveUts of 1782, you feel, and have long 
felt, that the reproach, not mine, but history s,. which you have just 
heard from me is no more than just. YVhat was the situation ? 
The armed force which had wrung independence from the English 
Government was willing, nay, eager, to complete its work. The 
Convention of the Volunteers was for the moment a rival of Parlia- 
ment, but what mattered a rivalry the object of which ' was not to 
dcpres|, but to elevate? not to overthrow, but to reform? Far 
inferior men to yourself, sir, and men no less averse from violent 
courses, had the wit to perceive that. Mr. Flood, indeed, may have 
joined the Convention because you held aloof, but what say you to 
Lord Charlemont ? Y"ou had in the V’oluntecr Convention a political 
engine of irresistible power, an engine which only needed the 
guidance and control of the one hand to which all men were looking 
in order to have swept away •the rotten fabric of njonopoly which 
then did duty for an Irish Parliament, and to have cleared the 
ground for the erection of a stable edifice. That one hand was 
yours, and it was withheld. • 

G. Was it for me to coerce the .Parliament for which Tl had 
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won independence^ and to coerce it on the very morrow of the 
victory ? 

P. Most certainly, knowing, as you did, the stuff of which it 
was made. 

G. Was it for me to assume that it would not do right «ad 
justice except under military pressure ? 

P. It was for you, sir, and for any sensible man, to assume that 
what universal experience has demonstrated is true. What corrupt 
Parliament ever yet reformed itself except in obedience to outside 
pressure acting either upon its fears or upon the ambitions of its 
contending parties? Two-thirds of the Irish House of Commons 
were the nominees of a hundred borough-mongers. What miracle 
was to induce such a body to surrender its exclusive privileges of its 
own accord ? The overwhelming stress of a national demand was 
needed, and it was there. The Volunteers gave voice to it. 

G. What ? An armed force, Mr. Parnell ? 

P. Yes. A citizen soldiery, Mr. Grattan. Come, sir, you had no 
scruples on the matter of pike and musket when English Ministers 
and Parliaments were concerned. Are not rights best won with 
arms in our hands ? 

G. Ay, from the foreigner, but not from our own countrymen. 

P. A pretty sentiment, and one which might be valuable if our 
fellow-countrymen were brotlicrs in fact as well as in theory. But 
Irishmen ! sir, and in your day ! You may have felt the fraternal 
emotion towards them all. 

G. God knows I did ! 

P. But what, sir, as a practical n\au, could you expect of so 
bitterly divided a race, with a minority established in power ? Such 
things, Mr. Grattan, arc stern, grim facts which it is for men to deal 
with as what they arc, and which no amount of noble sentiments 
and silver-tongued eloquence will do away with. No, nor any 
amount of impassioned denunciation uttered when sentiment has 
discovered its self-deception too late to undo its effects. Do you 
remember how you addressed your brethren of the Irish J^arlia- 
ment within eight years of your having freed them and missed 
reforming them ? “ The country is jdaced in a sort of interval 

between the ceasing of a system of oppression and the formation of one 
of corruption. Go on for ten or twelve years as you have done for the 
last five [ten was enough as it turned out]. Inerease in the same 
proportion your number of Parliamentary places ; get every four 
years new taxei^ and apply them as yhu. have done, and then the 
Minister will find that he has impaired the trade and agriculture as 

well as destroyed the virtue and freedom of the country There 

is no object which a course of corrupt government will not ruin — 
morality, constitution, commcfge, manufactures, agriculture, industry. 
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A corrupt Minister issues forth from his Cabinet like sin and death, 
and ^Senates first wither under his foot^p ; then he consumes tlfe 
Treasury, and then he corrupts the capital, and the diflferent forms of 
the constitutional life and the moral system ; and at last the whole 
isle^is involved in one capacious curse ^from shore to shore, £rom the 
nadir to the zenith.” Magnificent ^indignation ! but just eight 
years too late ! 

O. To what, sir, does all this tend ? I have listened with 
patjcnce, I may even say with humility, to your very severe remarks 
on the political conduct of an erring but sincere friend of his coun- 
try. May I ask what argumentative purposes they are intended to 
serve ? 

P. This, sir. You yourself have been commenting, with at least 
equal severity, on the intellectual and educational defects of my 
party, and I wished, with submission, to suggest to you that success 
in politics depends upon other qualities than 'those for which you and 
your contemporaries were so eminent, and to which you attach so 
much value. 

(j. I am obliged to you for the lesson, but I still ... I do not 
quite perceive the application. 

P. Do you not ? And yet you were good enough a while ago to 
credit me with some fitness for leadcrsliip on the strength of what 
you called my faculty of command. Can you not, then, perceive that 
my followers also may possess qualities more valuable than the mere 
empty dexterity of the rhetorician ? loyalty, discipline, comradeship, 
disdain of self-display, and readiness in self-efiacement ? Is it 
better that a man should speak •brilliantly for his own glorification, 
or serviceably for the common cause ? Nay, is not silence itself, in 
pursuance of a concerted plan against the enemy, better than the 
puerile personal quarrels in which the men of 1782 expended the 
energies which were needed for the service of the country ? 

G. Undeniably ; incontestably ; you talk the most excellent good 
sense, Mr. Parnell. But really, except it be for the purpose of 
pointing another harsh reflection at your humble servant, I am still 
unable to catch the drift of your remarks. Let it be granted that 
to succeed in action requires the qualities of a man of action, and 
that I and my contemporaries were merely a set of accomplished 
word-spinners, utterly unable to handle facts, to deal with men, to 
foresee and to control events. Let it be granted further that you 
and your party are ?/ot accomplished word-spinners, and that in your 
opinion you possess all the q^ialitics of the man of ai;tion. You will 
think me very dull, I fear, but — what is the moral ? • 

P. The moral is, Mr. Grattan, that whereas you and your 
associates, with your brilliant intellectual qualities, failed, ]^and my 
associates, with our homelier practical qualities 
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G. Well? 

^P. Have succeeded. . 

G. Indeed ! It seemed as if that must be the morale and yet I 
could not believe it. We know the scriptural warning against 
boastfulness addressed to him who putteth on his armour ; but^ e§ad^ 
I never before knew a man^ begin boasting before he had even 
begun to don helm and hauberk at all. Why, sir, you have not got 
your Parliament yet, though I lay no stress upon that, for I believe 
you will get it ; but when you have, what then ? Why, it is only 
then that your quality can begin to be tested. You talk of our 
failure. We won an independent Parliament which had at least 
lasted for eighteen years, when 

P. When it was put up to auction. If ours lives as long, it will 
assuredly not end in that fashion. 

G. Perhaps not; but will it live as long? and may it not end in 
a fashion even more disastrous, if less disgraceful ? 

P. Disgrace is the worst of disasters. I would rather that an 
English brigadier should drive us out at the point of the bayonet 
than that an English Viceroy should buy us out with Castle gold. 
But have no fear, Mr. Grattan, W^e shall escape both fates. 

G. I trust you may ; but I confess I see a danger of the former. 
Reform will have secured your Parliament, or, since you are good 
enough to call it so, my Parliament, against liability to corrup- 
tion ; but have a care lest faction within its walls breed anarchy 
without, and the menace of civil war bring down upon it the heavy 
hand of England. What will be your relations with your House of 
Lords ? 

P. Extremely distant, sir. As at present advised, we do not propose 
to have any such House at all. 

G. No House of Lords ! That will not be " my Parliament, 
then. If I was an Irishman first, I was a Whig Constitutionalist 
afterwards ; and I would have stoutly resisted any attempt to depart 
in our own country from the English system of government by 
King, Lords, and Commons. • 

P. We have no such superstition, Mr. Grattan. We arc resolved 
to dispense with one of the pillars of the State, and there arc also 
some of us who believe that the edifice would stand as firm even if 
we knocked away another. 

G. My offspring is being disfigured out of all recognition. 

P. They arc the mere changes of natural growth, believe me. It 
is often difficult fo recognize the infant in the adult. 

G. It is,* and in disposition sometimes as well as in appearance. 
Children have had to be disinherited for a change of the former 
sort, and I begin t6 be mightily afraid that I shall have to disown 
this child of mine. You abjiliEe the English party system, as I 
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understand. Do you hope to prevent a revival of it in Ireland, and 
howi 

P. That is a point which we have not yet Considered. 

G. Aha! the practical men I So you have no more notion, it 
seai^s, of the way in which you intend to work your Parliament than 
if you were mere rhetoricians like mysdifi 

P. Your enthusiasm for the recover^ of our independence appears 
to have cooled considerably, sir. You think now, I should imagine, 
that the opening of pur Parliament in Dublin would be adequately 
utilized even by a speech from the despised Sexton. 

G. You might have spared me the taunt, but I admit its justice. 

I assumed too hastily that institutions might survive unaltered, al- 
though the men who mould and direct them should have changed. 
And yet — and yet I do not regret the impulsive utterances of my 
joy. I have faith unbounded in the genius and the future of the 
Irish race, and believe that the self-government of Ireland, even 
under forms the most repugnant to all my strongest views of what ' 
is essential to the prosperity and stability of States, will be overruled 
by Divine Providence to her happiness. 

P. Spoken like a true Irishman, sir ! Even the most cynical of 
Englishmen would not hesitate, I think, to admit that. 

G. Nor will I abandon the hope that, with the restoration of Irish 
independence, the type of Irish representative may improve. Once 
more, I trust, we may see the nobility and gentry of Ireland joining 
hands with her peasantry, and vowing upon the ashes of their ex- 
tinguished feuds that all alike, 'gentle and simple, landlord and 
tenant , 

P. Excuse my interrupting you, Mr. Grattan, but the dramatic 
situation which your prophetic eye presents to you is an impossible 
one. The imagined actors in it will be struck out of the cast. 

G. Sir? 

P. We propose to buy out the landlords, and convert the tenants 
into peasant proprietors, 

G. What! Mr. Parnell? Abolish the Irish gentry altogether? 
Again*I find my judgment in revolt against your policy. 

P. No one can regret it more than I do, but that is our settled 
verdict, 

G. The capital, the energy, the intelligence of agricultural 
Ireland to be thus annihilated at a stroke ! Then our commerce, 
our manufactures, our urban industries must indeed be speedily and 
largely developed, or we die. • • 

P. We shall not die, but develop them. • 

G. I earnestly trust that you may. A free and growing com- 
mercial ^ intercourse with the sister kingdom might yet afford the 
means of restoring prosperity to our luihappy— — ^ 
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P. Wc do not take that view, sir. The trading classes lean 
Strongly to the belief that protection against the competition of 
English goods must pi^cedc any successfal attempt at the revival of 
Irish industries. 

G. Ah I now indeed yon astonish me. When England is at <last 
encouraging our productions,' and admitting our products, you would 
exclude hers ? * 

F. The wisdom of such a course is, I know, disputed. Put the 
policy is favoured in this country, and I believe it will prevail. 

G. Have you well considered its effect upon the minds of the 
English ^ople ? Have you reflected that it will do more to alienate 
them from you than any mere separation of Legislatures ? 

P. Why should wc mind alienating those to whose friendship wc 
are absolutely indifferent ? 

G. Your language, Mr. Parnell, strikes a chill to my heart. Has 
it indeed come to this ? 

P. Has it come to this ? you ask. It is more than a generation 
since it came to this. And what is more, it may get beyond this 
when Ireland has once obtained licr independence. 

G. Beyond this ! I cannot guess your meaning, sir, and I hardly 
dare to ask it. 

P. Take courage, Mr. Grattan, and put the question. 

G. What more, then, what worse can you do than estrange that 
nation on whom our future prosperity so greatly depends? 

P. What more, sir ? Wc can shake ourselves for ever free from 
the nation which has cursed us with our past misfortunes. 

G. Separation ! 

P. It is you who have said it. 

G. Ay! the word, the word. But tlic thought is in your mind. 

P. Why should I deny it ? It is in the mind of every Irishman 
who loves his country. 

G. Mr. Parnell, it is impossible. God has joined the two 
nations together. 

P. And it will be He who sunders them. Let Him guide the 
hearts of Englishmen aright, if it be still the will of Providence that 
England and Ireland should not be separated. 

G. Then you will not of your own accord declare your diss ^ 

P. We shall declare nothing. Ireland will subscribe her message 
of farewell to England with that significant phrase of the old- 
fashioned letter-writer — " Yours, as you use me.” It is for Eng- 
land to deternync its interpretation. *. But that, sir, will he our last 
word to her. 

G. Then let it be my last word to you, that I disclaim the 
sponsorship whioh you would fix upon me. The assembly which 
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would sever the last tie between Ireland and England, shall not with 
my Consent be known as " Grattan's FarUament." 

P. We shall deeply regret its dissociation from a name so 
venerated by Irishmen ; but wc shall bear it as best we may. 

•Or. I would say more, much more. I would reason with you, 
plead with you, adjure you. But I ca'hnot ; the day is breaking. I 
must be gone. * 

P. Farewell, sir. . . . The day is indeed breaking, and his is not 
the only ghost that has lingered. Loyalty, unity, brotherhood, — bodi- 
lesS phantoms of a dead past ! you will never face the broad daylight of 
Irish independence. It is time that you, too, should. disaj(lpear. 


H. D. Tbaiia. 
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I S Upper Burma to be brought under British administration, or is 
it simply to be reduced to the condition of a protected Stat6 
under British control ?. In any case steps must be taken, as a pre- 
liminary measure, to assert our dominion over the country, and to 
exclude foreign intervention. But then the question will arise 
whether we arc to take the government into our own hands, or 
whether the experiment may be tried of entrusting the internal man- 
agement of the State to a selected native ruler. The solution of this 
question is now in the best possible hands ; and we may feel confident 
that it will . be fairly decided on its merits, after full consideration, 
not only of general principles, but also of local circumstances which 
cannot well be appreciated in tbeir full significance without local 
inquiry. Still, it is impossible to feel iiidiffcrent to an issue of such 
importance, not only to the Burmese themselves, but also to all our 
Eastern subjects, by whom the course now taken by us will be 
anxiously watched as an indication of the present leanings of our 
Eastern policy. Nor, we know, are our proceedings in the i^ast a 
matter of indifference to other nations which feel called upon to 
extend their colonies and their commerce. The example of annexa- 
tion is catching, particularly now that the area left for appropriation 
in the East is rapidly being reduced, and that intending competitors 
must, therefore, bestir themselves, or be hopelessly distanced in the 
race. 

Judging by ^ost of what has beeif written on the question, one 
might gather that it lay in a nutshell. By appropriating Upper 
Burma, we are told, we should restore order to a harassed country, 
increase its wealth, and deliver its people from tyranny ; whilst at 
the saAe time we should secure our own frontier and feed our own 
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trade. We may, indeed, congratulate ourselves on our good fortune 
and%)n our skill if can succeed in making so good an investmelft 
out of an act of benevolence. The fact is, of course, that, unless we 
let our eyes travel a little beyond such obvious considerations as these, 
W9«nust remain content with the merest surface view. Appropriation 
may quite conceivably be the best — indeed, the only proper — solu- 
tion of the difficulty. But let it not be undertaken with a light 
heart, in the comfortable assurance that it will close the drama, and 
that all concerned will thenceforward live on happily ever after. The 
^ conl^equences must, under any circumstances, be eventful; and, 
though it would be impossible thoroughly to discuss so wi<fely rami- 
fying a question within the brief limits of these few pages, still a 
beginning may be made by directing attention to those aspects of 
the case 'which are most familiar to the present writer. The discus- 
sion may, in the first place, be shortened by avoiding, as far as 
possible, all trespass into the thorny domain of political morality. 
The principles of morality ought to be plain, and readers of the 
CoNTEMPOKAiiY Keview do iiot nccd the lantern of special experience 
to throw light on them. It must be admitted, however, that these 
])rinciples may be so .applied as to produce very unexpected results. 
One would have supposed that moralists would be content to guide 
themselves by the plain rule — Thou slfiilt not covet thy neighbour’s 
house, and therefore would deprecate aggression except to the extent 
necessary for self-preservation. But some there are, no doubt, who 
honestly believe that it is our duty to institute a crusade against 
oppression and misgovernment whenever we come into contact with 
them; and others, again, who.hoH it a less evil to appropriate the 
possessions of others than to associate ourselves (as protectors) with 
a native government falling short of our standard of purity and 
liberality. The fallacy underlying such views might be sufficiently 
met by reference to another old rule enjoining us not to do evil in 
order that good may come of it. It may be also worth pointing out 
that Orientals do not necessarily like what is ^ood for them ; and 
that tjje Burmese may quite possibly prefer an easy-going native 
despotism, tempered by a resident, and leaving some little room for 
native aspirations and national self-esteem, to the best government 
we could give them. 

These are, however, points which, at the present stage, it is only 
necessary to touch upon, in order to clear the ground for discussing 
the subject from the point of view of expediency. Here we at once 
become involved in a maze of tjoraplex and often contradictory con- 
siderations. The problem may no doubt be stated, as it Iftis been 
stated, in terms of alluring simplicity : but, as men accustomed to 
such questions only too well know, there is but ond way of simpli- 
fying them, and that is by leaving out^bf account all their puzzling 
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and troublesome elements. In any attempt to take a wide view of 
Hhe present situation^ the 4lr8t point to grasp is that it has faif more 
than a mere local significance. It has to be considered^ not only as 
it affects the Burmese of Upper Burma, but also in its relations to 
our own Burmese subjects, to the peoples of India and their ifagh- 
bours, and even to our European rivals in the East, There are 
certain sentiments which, it might almost be said, if fairly roused, 
would go far to band together all dark-skinned men against the 
whole white race ; and it is at least sure that each move we make 
in the East is watched, discussed, and interpreted or misinterpreted 
by the politicians of every Oriental race which depends on us. In 
many respects tlie East may be regarded as a body corporate, and we 
cannot hope to isolate within local limits the results of experiments 
on any one of its members. Therefore, in considering what is to be 
done with Burma, we should not keep our eyes fixed too exclusively 
on the Burmese peninsula ; but should take advantage of the experi- 
ence we have gained in India and in other Oriental countries. 

When, after the terrible disturbances of 1857, we entered on the 
task of restoring peace to the disorganized continent of India, *it 
seems to have been considered that we had gone far enough on the * 
path of conquest, and that we had more to gain by establishing a 
comparatively permanent order of things throughout the country, and 
so restoring confidence, than by enlarging our possessions. The 
princes of India, somre from personal attachment to England or to 
particular Englishmen; many perhaps from the feeling that a general 
upset would imperil all existing institutions, including their own some- 
times tottering thrones ; and a few, no doubt, from a judicious fore- 
cast of the situation^ had generally thrown the weight of their 
influence on our side. Their individual services were magnificently 
rewarded by grants of territory, privileges, and honours ; but the 
Indian Government did not stop short there. Fully appreciating the 
import of the political lesson which it had learnt from the conduct 
of the loyalist princes, and realizing that they were still a power 
which, if properly directed, might add to, instead of detracting from, 
the stability of the empire. Lord Caiin ug determined on once for all 
investing their dynasties with a character of permanence. Measures 
were accordingly taken to ensure the continuity of their rule by 
giving them the power of adopting successors in the event of failure 
of natural heirs; and the spirit, no less than the letter, of these 
orders has unquestionably been welcomed as indicating, on the part 
of the Brit^h Government, *a dit^claimer of its old policy of 
annexation. 

This was obviously a very momentous change. So long as the 
princes who own, in more or less complete sovereignty, great part 
of India saw the red line gradually advancing on the map, some- 
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times in consequence of failure of heirs, sometimes as a penalty for 
misgArernment, they never could feel any security that their owb^ 
turn would not come next ; and^ though thfty probably looked on 
our gradual absorption of the continent, morsel by morsel, either 
with*the apathy of fatalists or with the feeling that it was but natu- 
ral in a conqueror to pursue his career *of conquest, still they could 
not be expected to get much beyond reSignation in their sentiments 
towards us. All sorts of incongruous animals may be forced to live 
together, in apparent unity, as a happy family/* and we may quite 
^ conceivably witness, in the dim and distant future. Whig landholders 
politically associated with Socialist redistributors of landed property. 
But neither the mouse of the happy family nor the owner of fat 
lands can in their hearts relish the risk of some day being swallowed 
up ; and all that can be expected of them is to make the best of a 
difficult position, and to deprecate the wrath to come by a respect- 
ful and amiable acceptance of existing facts. To an Eastern Prince 
it is certain that a sentence of disestablishment would be an even 
greater blow than to a Western landholder, both because the drop 
would be deeper, and because the power of recovery would be less. 

Majesty without its externals is proverbially ^‘a jest^^ all the 
world over, and deposed Eastern princes seem to have no alternative 
but to sink into decay or to intrigue. •Consequently, the feeling of 
relief must have been very great when the progress of what probably 
seemed an inexorable law of Nature was stayed, and the ruling 
families felt they were free to enjoy the restful stability which is so 
dear to the apathetic Indian mind! The deep effects of the change 
have recently been made plain bji the genuine burst of loyalty with 
which the chief Indian potentates tendered their personal services, 
their treasures, and their armies to us, when war with Bussia on 
the Afghan frontier was believed to be imminent. It must be re- 
membered that all Indians are by no means so convinced of our 
military superiority as wc are. They look to big battalions, whilst 
it is on quality, not quantity, that wc are obliged to rely. Therefore, 
in thre^wing in their lot with ours in no mere conventional manner, 
but with the frankest heartiness of word and deed, they gave a 
genuine proof of their attachment to the order of things which Lord 
Canning's policy so largely contributed to establish. 

In the present position of affairs, it is, perhaps, even more to the 
purpose to advert to the attitude of Afghanistan and Nepal — 
States unequal in importance and dissimilar in character, but alike 
the homes of spirited highlandfraces,* whose support we cannot afford 
to despise. Our main difficulty in dealing with Nepal is that it is 
licrmetically sealed against European intrusion. The British repre- 
sentative and his small staff, with here and there unfavoured guest, 
arc alone exempted from the operation»of this rule ; and everPthey 
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are kept closely within certain defined limits. The spirit of jealous 
^exclusiveness from which»4hese restrictions spring undoubted^ had 
its origin in the traditional dread of white invasion^ beginning in the 
form of social intercourse^ continuing by means of trade, and ending 
often in absorption. The Nepalese took advantage of their position, 
as holders of an isolated natural fastness, to keep off the thin end of 
the wedge ; and they probablj^ attribute their independence to the rigid 
consistency with which they have maintained their policy. A pre- 
judice such as this, founded on the instinct of self-preservation, and 
deeply rooted in the conservatism of the Eastern charater,®mu8t 
obviously be difficult to shake ; but, even in Nepalese politics, there* 
have recently been indications of declining suspicion and growing 
confidence. Quite lately increased facilities have been given to us by 
the Nepalese Government for obtaining Goorkha recruits, who have a 
natural love of, and turn for, fighting which would make them a 
valuable ingredient in any army ; and the result of the revolution in 
Nepal, of which news has just reached us, has been — so w'C arc told — 
to introduce into the Nepalese IMinistry a new clement of liberality 
and English education. * 

Even this limited amount of progress would be too much to • 
expect yet from Afghanistan, where a people, naturally fierce among 
themselves and hostile to strangers, have known us best, or at least 
most generally, as invaders carrying fire and sword into their country. 
But here also some light is beginning to pierce the clouds of 
suspicion. The Ameer has of late most publicly and unreservedly 
thrown in his lot with us ; and to those who have appreciated his 
earlier history, the natural suspiciousness of his character, and the 
evident doubts which he felt at one time of our intentions, his 
change of attitude is distinct evidence of the success of our efforts to 
instil confidence into his mind. Except in the actual matter of his 
installation as ruler of Afghanistan, which he no doubt attributed to 
our difficulties and to his own merits, almost everything told against 
us. His impression of us, with that one exception, must have been 
coloured, personally by his long rcsideuee among the Russians, whose 
facility of character and manner peculiarly adapt them for inffiicncing 
Orientals ; and politically by the knowledge that between us and the 
Afghans lay the blood of their brothers and the ashes of their 
villages. Before he could bring himself to accord us a loyal support, 
he had not only to silence the promptings of his own disposition and 
training, but also to stem a current of fanaticism and ferocity which, 
but for one moment neglected? or miscalculated, might have swept 
him ami bis throne away. The strongest point in our favour was, 
no doubt, his belief that the Russians were still passing through the 
aggressive stages of their natural development, whilst we had retired 
on dbi laurels ; and it will Jbe obvious that, if he or others saw in 
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our movements anything to shake their faith in^ this view^ mueh of 
the ground gained by a quarter of a centuryis abstinence from aggses- ^ 
sion might be lost. Whether or not it is worth while to incur this 
risk is a question which would depend on local considerations. 
Quita«conceivably it may turn out that a stable Native government 
cannot be built up out of edsting matefials ; or that, even if the 
means exist for making the experiment, ^e could not depend on our 
proteges to maintain internal order and friendly relations with us as 
the controlling power ; or that we cannot effectually guard against • 
foreigh intrigues and frontier diflScultics without taking complete 
possession of the country. These are matters which it is iA;arcely 
possible to examine exhaustively without minute and fresh local 
information ; all we can do here at present is to look at them in 
some of their more obvious aspects. 

If we would think about Upper Burma and Great Britain as 
countries so completely isolated from the rest of the world that our 
mutual relations affected each other only, and would be unknown to, 
or at least disregarded by, every one else, the question would be a 
comparatively simple one. In that case all we should have to do 
• would be to weigh the local advantages of complete appropriation of 
the country against its disadvantages and to strike the balance as*well 
as we could. On the one side of the account we might enumerate 
greater facilities for trade, complete security against foreign intrigues, ' 
increased revenues, improved communications, and a far more highly 
organized administration ; on the other side, all the difficulties which 
would spring from introducing our foreign and rigid modes of proce- 
dure into a country which is in itsejif backward, and which is in loose 
tribal relations with an even less advanced bordering population of 
little known tribes, and all the risks and responsibilities which we 
should incur by completely suppressing national life among the 
Burmese. Mere abstract lists, however, such as these, convey but 
little to the mind ; and perhaps an easier way of comparing results 
would be by attempting to realize, in a more concrete form, the 
probably course of events in either case, and its consequences. 

If we determined to appropriate the country, the first step would 
be to set up the machinery of a government. Judging by the 
systems which we have introduced into our existing acquisitions, the 
organization would he complete, elaborate, and even of an advanced 
type. Courts of justice would of course be a first need ; and they 
would be provided with codes of law, in themselves simple and lucid, 
but necessarily derived in part froib the remote aiyl unfamiliar 
experience of Western Europe, and liable to be overlaid and •refined 
away by a bar nurtured on the wisdom of Westminster Hall, and 
trained to steer a difficult way through the conflictiag decisions of 
several High and Chief Courts of equal standing. The estabTlsh- 
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ment of tribunals, 'which can and will make their decrees respected, 
Nrould of course give confidence to capitalists, and money would flow 
into all enterprises. *Trade would take a start, industry would be 
stimulated, and there would be a rapid extension of cultivation* 
The country would in fact put on a new face; and the contrasl^F^i^^ 
the bad old times of stagntLtion and oppression would be vividly 
apparent to all. But by de^ees the days of repayment would come. 
Burma is a country richly endowed by Nature, and still affording 
ample room for expansion ; but experience in other parts of the 
world, both in the East and in the West, shows that free credk, as 
manipulkted by a professional money-lending class, may be a* 
dangerous *boon to an improvident, easy-going race like the Burmese. 
Indeed, in some parts of Lower Burma instances of this very difficulty 
have already been observed. In Rangoon," we are told, are 
collected men of nearly all races, and to many of these, especially 
the Chetties,* the main object in life is to make money ; 
they are more grasping than the fabled Jew, and to them 
resort the agriculturists for the means of buying cattle, which they 
have lost by want of care, and even to purchase seed-grain, which 
they should have stored, but have sold, tempted by the prices offered 
towards the end of the rains, and by their lust for the means of 
satisfying their desire for gambling, for show, and for bon 
camaraderie (sic). The result is appearing more and more year by 
year in the number of suits for redemption of mortgages, with which 
the time of the civil courts is taken up. . . . Latterly, as land has 
become more valuable, these suits have increased in number." t As 
soon as the struggle for existen<je became general, ’ the weight of 
debt, incurred perhaps for forgotten shows and pleasures, would 
begin to bear heavily on the shoulders of the peasantry, and part of 
the odium, caused by the proceedings of the creditors to recover 
their often usurious claims, would fall on the government whose 
tribunals had supplied the machinery of collection. Why should we 
expect that the gay, improvident Burman, when fairly brought into 
relations with foreign money-lenders, should fare any better than the 
Indian cultivator, who is often a mere iJond-slave to his Afarwarcc 
banker, or than the Russian peasant who has fallen into the toils of 
the Jew usurer? The natural endowments of the country may serve 
to put off the evil day ; but in the long run there appears to be 
nothing to prevent the same sequence of causes and effects which in 
India culminated in the Deccan riots, and in Russia led to the Jew 
persecutions. ^ Of course, eveif if such risks were directly in view, 
instead ^of being mere distant contingencies, no reasonable beiug 
would be deterred by them from seeking for the Burmese a properly 
regulated system of courts, and all suitable facilities for obtaining 
cred!ft ; but, in counting up»the benefits which a government founded 
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on Western models will confer on the Burmese^ we must not forget 
that^^o a race in their stage of ciTilizatiog^ our institutions may be^ 
as strong meat to babes, and that therefore* we must not be too 
sanguine of the effect of even our most approved reforms. 

IS even justice and credit — which, to say the least, are among the 
most valuable institutions which we can confer on the country — will 
not be without some evils in their train, we n^ed not be astonished 
if similar drawbacks attend other parts of our probable programme — 
such, for example, as vaccination, forest conservancy (which is often 
oppSsed as trenching on common rights), statistical returns, sanita- 
tion, municipal taxation, and many other " ations.^^ AlLthese measures 
of progress involve close interference with the leisure and convenience 
of people who are naturally impatient of discipline, and averse to 
trouble. Moreover, the administrative trespasses into the routine^ of 
private life, which here need not cause anything worse than worry, 
in an Eastern country almost certainly imply a measure of oppres- 
sion, and sometimes of extortion ; for authority is viewed in the 
East mainly as a valuable property, or at least as a means of secur- 
ing other people's property, and, as it is almost impossible to divest 
petty oflicials of the idea that their unofficial neighbours were created 
for their benefit, fresh developments of the activity of Government 
are dreaded by ignorant people, not only as directly restricting, their 
freedom of action, but also as discovering new places for the leeches 
to fasten upon. Whilst Leicester science shuns vaccination as the 
accursed thing — whilst the rights of commoners are selected by the 
extreme Left as one of their most telling cries in the battle of the classes 
— whilst half Europe protests agjiinst the quarantine regulations of 
the other half — and whilst Londou ratepayers groan under school- 
rates which are exceeded in many less wealthy communities, need 
we wonder that, to people accustomed to the careless, irresponsible 
life of children, a sudden awakening to the duties imposed by 
advanced civilization should be a difficult and even painful experi- 
ence ? Eor all that, it would be impossible for us to halt in our 
mission ; the utmost wc might do would be to temper our zeal, and 
soften our procedure. The Burmese would have to put their necks 
to the collar like other people, consoling themselves for the loss of 
case by the far greater boon of deliverance from oppression. We 
on our part, in drawing up the balance-sheet shall have to remember 
that the question is not between Queen Victoria and King Thebaw, 
but between a highly organized administration on Western models 
and a protected government — inftnitely inferior in efficiency, no 
doubt, to ours, but still restrained from serious excesses by our 
vigilance, and certainly congenial to the people. 

Such machinery as ours can be kept in motion by none but skilled 
and honest workmen ; and education .will have a long and^TiphilF* 
work to do in Upper Burma beforb the courjtry can supply the 
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necessary agency. A certain surface-training may be easy enough 
to impart^ but it is another^tthing so to mould men^s cbaracterf as 
to fortify under i^ie %vcariug strain of difficult and unpopular 

duties, not only against their own hereditary bent, but against the 
pressure exercised by family ties, social prejudices, and national 
tastes. Our assumption of the government would, therefore, prac- 
tically deprive the Burmese df all but a subordinate part in the 
administration of their own country ; and, even by those most con- 
vinced of the advantages of good government to Burma, it will be 
admitted that exclusion of the people of the country from ‘the 
management of their own business would be no trifling drawback, 
not only as causing natural discontent among the governing classes, 
but also as preventing the growth of a healthy interest in national 
affairs, and isolating the governors from the governed. 

The consideration, however, which has perhaps weighed most with 
advocates of appropriation is that, without taking complete possession 
of the country and its approaches, we cannot secure ourselves against 
the foreign intrigues, of Avhich we have already had a foretaste. 
The danger is undoubtedly a real one. To an Oriental courtier* 
intrigue is, if not an ingrained habit, at least an absorbing interest 
and pleasure,* and where on the one side of the frontier there are a 
number of dispossessed courtiors and officials, with no occupation to 
keep them out of mischief, and, on the other side, pushing foreign 
agents, saturated with the national pride which it is scarcely possible 
for men living among weaker races altogether to escape, and stimu- 
lated perhaps, by the excitement of a general scramble for territory, 
it is logically certain that the two ;will be drawn by their natural 
affinity for each other into communications and understandings, 
which, under favouring conditions, may easily ripen into plots. On 
the other hand, the greater the interest which the people are allowed 
to take in the management of their own country, and the more closely 
they identify themselves with its government the less will be their 
temptation to listen to hostile overtures from the enemies of England. 
Even, however, if it were possible, withii\ an appreciable period, to 
foster among the Burmese a feeling of enlightened self-interest 
sufficiently strong to counteract the natural cravings of the intriguing 
spirit, it is certain that wc could not depend exclusively on moral 
influences for the defence of our frontiers. By all means let every- 
thing possible be done to elevate the Burmese character, and to enlist 
their sympathies on our side ; but, nevertheless, in the last resort we 
must trust to our own vigilance and vigour. 

Does it.follow, then, that because intriguing is a danger which 
cannot be . counteracted by conciliatory measures alone, therefore 
security is unattainable without completely expropriating the 
T3urmc9e Government ? It is plain, of course, that the more 
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exclusive our control of the police and other administrative agencies, 
the better qualified we should be (provided always that we did not 
set the people against us b 7 excluding them from all power) to 
detect or bafBe underhand negotiations. But it may be assumed 
tha% even under the mildest form of protectorate, we should underi- 
take complete control of the Burmese Ibreign relations, and that to 
the outer world Burma would be for afl purposes included within thfc 
red line. What is there to prevent us from going still further, and 
securing the approaches to the country by placing officials of our 
^ own* on the frontier, supported if necessary by troops? There 
need be nothing iq such an arrangement inconsistent wiA a large 
measure of internal autonomy ; and, whilst it would put us in a 
position cQcctually to check aggression, overt or indirect, and to 
prevent interference with the free course of trade, it would probably 
tie our hands less in dealing with the many petty and often un- 
familiar complications which must be expected to arise on a little- 
known frontier, than a system of the comparatively inelastic and 
centralized type which would follow from connecting the border 
with a province under regular administration. For the work of 
prevention in the interior, we could not, without superseding the 
Native Government, take entire charge of the internal police, and 
wc should, therefore, have to trust to tlfe goodwill of the governing 
body, to the exercise of influence, and to our own sources of inquiry. 
But, tliough a great deal can be done by such means, the utmost 
goodwill in the past of the Burmese Government would not make 
up for want of administrative efficiency ; and, as native Govern- 
ments arc notoriously not aljvay« able to take care even of them- 
selves, we could not invariably rely W'ith certainty on their 
administrative machinery in times of need. Therefore, in so far as 
^)iir security depended on police organization, W’e should be pro tanto 
safer if wc kept the police in our own hands — that is, if we took 
over the country — than if we trusted entirely to the co-operation of 
a Burmese Government, 

Ihi^ conclusion of course touches only one corner of the question, 
even in the isolated aspect in which it is now being considered; but, so 
far as it goes, it supports the view of those who would be satisfied with 
nothing short of complete appropriation of the country. Whether on 
this account it is necessary for us to carry caution so far ; or whether, 
lor the sake of maintaining consistency in our policy, reassuring public 
opinion in the East, and conciliating the Burmese, it may be possible 
sufficiently to protect our interests by means of precautions less 
complete and stringent, is a question which cannot be satisfactorily 
decided without fuller knowledge of the facts than is yet obtainable 
from public sources. So far as present information* justifies a^con- ^ 
elusion, annexation, or as it may mor^ correctly be called, appro- 
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priatioDj would be^ at any rate for the moment^ the safest and most 
c&utious measure ; biU it is*at least probable that the more liberal 
plan of confining our intervention within the limits of a protectorate 
might eventually turn out both sounder and more secure. We cannot 
in Burma, any more than in India, depend permanently on mere foree 
and address to secure our posftion. Man for man no Easterns are 
likely to be formidable rivals to us in the field ; but, if ever they 
learn the secret of combination, they may use it to overwhelm us by 
sheer weight of numbers. Therefore in the long run we cannot hope 
to touch firm ground in our future policy, except by enlisting *the 
sympathies of the people in our favour. The Burmese have lived so 
exclusively under a severe despotism that it may be long before they 
wake up to a sense of nationality. But education is a powerful 
lever; and there will be no want of foreign agitators, interested or 
disinterested, to remind them of their claims. Therefore the most 
prudent, as well as the most generous, course will be to forestall 
discontent by letting the Burmese feel that our dealings Avith them 
are dictated, not simply by self-interest, but also by consideration for 
their reasonable wishes, and even for their sentiments. 

Cjiaules Grant. 
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T he first day in Bruges is apt to be a trial. The monotony of a 
Gothic town is of a more than ordinarily depressing quality. 
Perhaps it is the effect of the angular roofs and windows, wearying 
to the eye as the diagrams of a book of Euclid. Perhaps it is the 
low-browed shops, the irregularly pafed streets, the dull, unrelieved 
brown and grey of the houses. But for whatever reason, the effect 
is certainly dreary. ‘‘ The old houses arc very interesting,” says 
Mr. Baedeker; but they are not^ to use an expressive Americanism, 
gay. After an hour or two, one takes them grimly, almost as a 
necessary evil ; and morbi^lly twonders how such an impracticable 
architecture ever came to be generally adopted. The little restau- 
rants too, with their deserted rooms and sanded floors, are hardly 
inviting; and as the grey evening closes in, and the tall belfry 
tower grows indistinct behind a veil of dull rain, the forlorn impres- 
sion deepens, and the tourist is apt to feel that there is something 
to be said for the Philistine companion who preferred to remain in 


Brui^cls. 2So the ordinary tourist rarely lingers here, and takes 
away with him little but an impression of narrow crooked streets. 


tall houses, which thrust jagged step-like gables against the sky 


— cobble-stone pavements, which hurt his feet and disturb his 
equanimity — and smells of an intensity and variety rarely equalled 
except in Venice. 


The sights of Bruges have chiefly the peculiarity of unobtrusiveness. 
The few good pictures are hidden in out-of-the-way Qprners ; the finer 
examples of Gothic architecture are in by-streets ; and the churches 
arc big and bare, and for the most part badly decorated. Indeed, 
these last are painted (it was done in the earlier half of 
century) with what Mr. Baedeker caHs " polychromatic 
which sits uneasily on their pointed Wlies and ^aunt stone pillars, as 


the^reseq^ 

ornmnent,” 
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of place as a bit of Liberty silk might be upon some old Cm- 
sader^s tomb. So, unless thef^tourist be of the School Board kiifil, 

. he shakes the dust of Bruges off his feet without regret, and rarely 
if ever returns. For one must be really fond of art to take it in 
such concentrated ungilded doses, amidst such dusky surrounding.* 
And yet apart from the pictures and architecture, if one gives this 
town a little time, wanders about the streets without a guide-book, 
and allows Bruges, so to speak, to tell its own tale in its own way, 
the place has a distinct charm. Not to mention the paintings, of 
which we shall speak presently, the atmosphere of the town itself 
soon grows ‘delightful. The little sturdy brown houses of the poorer 
quarters of the town, with their irrelevant gables and heavy wood- 
work, carved quaintly here and there, and their dark interiors lit up 
only by a gleam of light upon some brass or copper water-jug or 
saucepan ; the rows of old women lace-making, with their black 
cloaks and neat ca])s ; and the long curling canals which wind in and 
out amongst the streets, have all a pleasant flavour of strangeness 
and interest. One soon learns to lounge on the parapets of the 
frequent bridges, to get continual if slight pleasure from noting the 
reflection of some bright mass of flowers in the dull water, or the 
blackened carving of some arch or gable. 

Even amongst the pictures themselves there is a quiet satisfaction 
to be gained, such as could hardly he found amidst the long luxury of 
the Uffizi or Pitti galleries, or the cold corridors of the Vatican. It 
is nice to enter a grim, sparsely wineJowTd house, and passing by the 
deaf custode up a rough stone staircase, to come upon a small vaulted 
apartment not much bigger than an ordinary bath-room, and find 
one of the finest Van Eycks in the world hanging there in an execra- 
bly bad light, and in a dirty old frame that Mr. Christie would 
not think fit to put on an oleograph. It shows that art is not 
altogether devoted to the indolent pleasures of the rich, to find 
pictures like this, which arc of their kind inimitable, hung in 
obscure corners of church, gallery, or hospital in their native place, 
having been done evidently with little tho ight of public rccogniHoii, 
and little desire of personal reward ; and it is pleasant to think 
that these stolid Flemish citizens and peasants have been able to 
find, since the first days of their national life, whatever comfort or 
delight they could gain from pictures or statues in reconls of their 
own people, done by their own artists. We sec with pleasure 
when we look gt the St. Johns, and St. Matthews, the Virgin Maries 
and Magdalenes ot the great Flemish pafntcrs, that they are simply 
portraits of* the peasants or citizens one might meet to-day in the 
Flemish fields or streets. These Virgins, with the big broad foro- 
.^^Jlggds and small fbll-liddcd eyes, and tall solid figures and stiff 
gesturesTand placid homely face9 ^ who sit upon their thrones as a 
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poor tenant might sit on the verge of a chair in the Squire^s drav^ 
iilg-room — ^are but the women that * 0 ne sees everywhere on the 
market-days at Bruges^ walking in from th% surrounding country in 
their long black cloaks and narrow-bordered muslin caps. A strong, 
tall, and, as a rule, good-looking race, are they, though their beauty 
is of a stern, thoughtful kind ; and 1;heir deep grey or dark-brown 
eyes are little troubled with modWn fretfulness or speculation.^ 
Conceive the very antitype of the brisk bustling Frenchwoman — 
and it will not be far removed from a picture of one of the 
Ffamandes, with her slow movements, her ox-eyed gaze, her patience, 
her phlegm, and her massive physique. It is no uncommon sight 
to see one of these young women towing a large two-masted barge 
up to Bruges from Sluys or Ostend, while her husband or father 
stands eontemplatively at the tiller, and smokes his big china pipe 
with great enjoyment. One day indeed, as I was sitting sketching 
outside the town, there came a bigger barge than usual, with the 
whole female side of the family for three generations engaged in 
towing it. The grandmother, the mother, two daughters, and a fifth 
woman, who must I think have been the Duteh substitute for a 
general servant ; all harnessed five abreast, all bent double with the 
strain of the ropes ; while behind them the great boat deeply laden 
with coal moved gently forward, and *the big father smoked his pipe 
ill dignified ease, steering indolently with his foot. Such a sight as 
this gives a shock to English notions at first, but on the whole the 
Flemish peasant women look happier than peasant women do witu us, 
and though the poverty in Bruges and the surrounding country is both 
deep and widespread, it does not seem to be of that grinding kind, or 
to produce the same amount of misery, as its English equivalent. 

But wc have wandered some way from the painters, in order to give 
some notion of the people who form the subject of their paintings ; for 
Van Eyck, or Memling, or any other of the great Flemish painters, did 
not care for theories in their art, but for facts. They picked up their 
St. Johns at the post-office or the bowling-green, and they stuck 
thena bodily into their pictures, in gorgeous robes, but with no other 
alteration. Quaint little details and domesticities of urban or rural 
life peep out in the enthroned Virgins and martyred St. Ursulas, to 
find any parallel with which in Italian painting one has to go back 
to its very earliest days, to the time of Giotto and his followers. 

The Northerners, in fact, used their art in a totally different fashion 
to the Southern nations. They made of it a broom rather than a 
banner ; it was a thing for use ratfier than for display. In the finest 
period of Italian art there is no, trace whatever of this intimate 
relationship between the painter and the every-day domestic life of 
his time, which is the very key-note of all Flemish painting. An(i^ ^ 
even as far back as the days of Giotto, the simplicity of theTttalian 
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not only inferior in degree, but totally different in kind^ to that 
of the Fleming. For Giottc/'and the Giottesci^ and indeed^ speaking 
broadly, all the pre-Raphaelite painters^ strove to be simple, if we 
may use such an expression, of noalice prepense. Their simplicity 
was less a national quality than a revolt against the strained tr£^- 
tions which had been bequeathed to them by Byzantium. But in 
, the early Flemish work the simplicity is wholly unconscious, it 
depends entirely upon the painter^s inability to conceive his art in 
any other terms' than those in which he*conceived his life. Intellec- 
tually a limited people, and emotionally a restricted one, the Flemings 
held fast,Vith a devotion that was intense in proportion to the 
scantiness of its material, to the facts which they saw around them, 
and the truths which they comprehended. 

The best Van Eyck in Bruges, and the one which has been in my 
mind whilst writing the above, is an Enthronement of the Virgin, 
with a saint on one side and a priest on the other. The saint, though 
a magnificent piece of painting, is not an interesting one; and 
the Virgin herself differs little from the usual mild-mannered lady 
who is generally cast for this part in Flemish pictures. But the 
priest is an important personage, of as marked an individuality as 
one of Dickens's characters; and becomes almost a personal friend to 
those who pay two or three tisits to the picture. He is ’ a stout, 
curiously wrinkled, flabby-faced man, with a bald head and a triple 
cliin, small pig-like eyes half opened, and heavy pendulous cheeks. 
Good humour, good living, and a little cunning self-interest, have 
puckered and wrinkled his face into a thousand creases ; and he has 
just got into his splendidly cmbroidei^ed robe of otlice, and is doing his 
devotion with a sort of perfunctory air, such as one may see to this 
day in almost every one of the Bruges churches. A wonderful piece 
of Zola-like painting, no less admirable for its character than for the 
magnificence of its technique. 

There are some Memlings, too, at the Academy, but they arc not 
so good as the celebrated ones in the Hospital of Saint John; about 
which, too, there is a pleasant story, which ^has probably been proved 
untrue by some German archaeologist, as to how Memling painted 
them in return for the care with which the Sisters had nursed him in 
their hospital. The Chassc de Saint Ursulc is a series of eight 
panels, painted in a small carved shrine, which 1 suppose contains 
some relic of the holy St. Ursula. These paintings are very marvellous 
in several respects, especially in the grouping of masses of figures, 
each wrought with the utmost* intrieacy of detail, and with an 
apparent power in the painter of realizing the utmost minutiae, even 
in scenes where he must really have worked from imagination. The 
colouf is, when edmpared to the colour of Van Eyck, rather of the 
missal-painting order, though of its kind singularly beautiful, having a 
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clear richness of quality like that of a darkened Fra Angelico. But tb^ 
grcfat pleasure of the series^ to most peoph, will undoubtedly lie in tKe 
marvellous rendering of character and expression in the various faces, 
on a scale so minute as to seem almost incredible. To my thinkings the 
religious element is in these works almost entirely wanting; at all 
events^ the pleasure which they give i^ in no way dependent on that 
sentiment. However, even plate-spinning, when it is carried to a certain 
extent, gives intense satisfaction ; and surely no plate-spinning in 
the world was ever so dexterous as this handling of Johannes Mem- 
line’s. All round the room in which this wonderful shrine is kept, 
there is hung a quaint collection of early Flemish pictiflres, which 
will well repay examination, but of which I cannot here speak in 
detail ; for there was a pompous official on the day I visited the 
gallery who shouldered every one round the room, much as one has 
seen a collie bustle a flock of sheep through a gate. He was not 
nice, this man, though he wore a shiny black dress-suit and the blue- 
and-white scarf of office, and was, I believe, laid on by the hospital 
sisterhood for this occasion only ; for it was one of the festivals on 
which the hospital was open to the general public. It is a long, 
rambling edifice, standing in a narrow street over against the 
Church of Notre Dame, and is entered by a low-browed circular 
archway, with a finely carved and dimly coloured wooden statuette 
of some bygone bishop in a niche above the key-stone of the arch. 
On the other side of the roadway, against the wall of the church, 
rises a very realistic pieta, w’ith kneeling figures of the Virgin and 
St. John, and a heap of earth at the foot of the cross with a couple 
of skulls on it. The whole of (^is erection — which was done, or at 
least restored, somewhere about the beginning of this century — is the 
only eyesore of its kind in Bruges. But there is in it a combination 
of tawdriness, vulgarity, and make-believe religion, very repulsive ; 
and if the old bishop who looks down upon it across the street could 
have his way, I am sure that gilt pastoral staff of his would be used 
to some purpose. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is more remarkable as a 
curiosity than anything else, being an exact imitation in every detail 
of the original church of that name at Jerusalem. It was built 
about two hundred years ago by a pious layman, who undertook two 
separate pilgrimages to the Holy Land in order to carry out the 
scheme on w'hich he had set his heart, and to ensure the correctness 
of each detail of the reproduction. 

In the Palais de J ustice •the great attraction a wonderfully 
carved mantelpiece, containing numerous panels with illustrations of 
scriptural scenes, garlands of flowers, statuettes, coats-of-arms, &c. 
It is more curious than beautiful ; admirable, like *80 many of thesq^ 
old-world decorative objects, chiefly •for the long patience^ jf its 
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^originator^ and the evident enthusiasm with which he has done his 
irork. There is an intef^sting and tragic story connected ^with 
its execution^ somethitfg to the following effect There were two 
* wood-carvers in Bruges^ of whom the inferior was jealous of his 
rival, and succeeded in getting him condemned to death by'Ae 
town council, by means of*false witnesses, for the murder of a 
relation. But the council, bmng anxious to get the services of this 
great wood-carver for nothing, adjourned the execution of the 
sentence for a year, till he should have finished the great mantelpiece 
in the town hall; so he went to work every day in the !l^alais 
de Justibe, and was led back to his dungeon in the evening. 
Towards the close of the time his innocence came out, and was con- 
clusively established. AVLerefore, on the morning after the mantel- 
piece was completed, the council came in state to tell him that he 
was free — and found him in his dungeon, dead. Thus runs the legend. 

But is is not the mantelpiece, or the Memlings, or the architec- 
ture of Bruges, for which those who dwell within its walls care tlic 
most. The great feature of the place is undoubtedly the canals, 
which in places remind one vividly of Venice. There is a curious 
double circle of these round the town, the outer one of which affords 
as pleasant a walk as could well be conceived. Imagine a long, 
continually changing curve of water, bordered by tall ash and poplar 
trees, and dotted at irregular intervals with great grey stone gates, gene- 
rally in the form of a large double tower and archway between, through 
which one catches sight of a street leading to the interior of the 
town. Imagine continual windmills, green banks of turf, irregular 
masses of red-tiled house and grey ^ower, and oceasional peeps down 
a long vista of canal, stretching away into the surrounding country — 
for these canals sometimes run from the gateways without a curve or 
bend for miles to break their long perspective. To the little village of 
Dam, for instance, wliich is upon oue of them, about four miles from 
Bruges, there is only one slight deviation, scarcely suliicieiit to hide 
its houses from any one standing on the bridge at Bruges. Tlic 
description of any of these canals applies to all — a huge avenue of 
trees on one side, and a broad towing- lath on the other; and 
on both sides wide stretches of flat agricultural country, cliiefly 
growing wheat and flax. This flax industry, by the way, is not 
altogether a pleasant one for the pedestrian, since, after the flax is 
cut, it has to be steeped in the waters of the canal, and then 
spread out upon the fields to dry, at which time it smells abomi- « 
nably. Dam a quaint little village enough, more Dutch than 
Belgian, which a great disused Ildtel dc Ville alone remains as 
a sign of former prosperity. This building is now turned into an 
^hotcl, or at least* into a place where you can have a cup of coflec 
in a fireat bare kitchen, with* huge beams of carved wood, and a 
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fireplace as big as a bathing machine., The old Flamand in charge^ 
shoifb you the pair of tongs^ ten feet I8ngi and one or two other' 
antiquities of a mild nature^ and is perfectly content with two or three 
sous, or indeed with nothing at all ; for Dam is ^ out of the track 
ofehips/*' not mentioned in any guide-bookj and seldom visited by 
a tourist. ^ 

But it is from the less frequented portions of the town, and the 
environs of Bruges, that the stranger with abundance of leisure will 
derive the most satisfaction. Betwixt the inner and outer circle of 
canals which surround the city there lies a network of small 
quaint streets, and little, dusty, forgotten squares, in whicfc nearly 
every house has a history. One cannot leave the town without pass- 
ing across a bridge, and under a great fortified gateway — relics of 
the time when the city held its own valiantly : a kind of Northern 
Venice. The likeness, by the way, is not altogether a fanciful one ; 
for in the great square, from one side of which the belfry still 
watches o’er the town,'^ there is a large building which bears no slight 
resemblance to the celebrated Ducal Palace, with its long tiers of 
low- browed arches, and massive wall above, pierced at wide 
intervals by pointed windows. The legends about the gates, and 
the belfry, and the old houses, arc almost innumerable ; are they not 
all written in DcLapierre’s Chroniques ? And of these tales, one 
about the most picturesque spot just outside the town, the Minne- 
water, is perhaps the prettiest. The spot is, indeed, very beautiful ; 
for there one of the canals opens qut into a broad space of water to 
meet a little river which comes down from the surrounding country. 
There is a low grey stone brjdge with two or three wide arches ; 
great banks of reeds, like those in Mr. Millais^ " Chill October ; a 
long row of great poplars, which stretch from the comer of the 
bridge towards the town; and by their side a solitary round tower, 
which stands out black against the sunset, and is reflected darkly in 
the water beneath. By the side of this bridge — which, by .the way, 
is reported to have been the original of Longfellow^s celebrated 
poem of the same name — and separated from it only by a little 
weir, trough which the river tumbles into the canal, is a 
low marshy island, now cultivated as a nursery garden, but still 
full of bushes, pollard willows, and rank luxuriant growth; and 
it is about this island that the story of Minnewater is told, as 
follows : In the days when the Romans and the Norsemen shared 
the fortunate country of Belgium between them, there lived a maiden, 
whose father was one of the chtefs of the latter race,«and, with the 
usual perversity of women^ she must needs fall in love, not With the 
young Dane whom her father had selected for her, but with one of 
the conquered Belgians. How they met, and how*they loved^nd-^ 
how they plighted eternal fidelity, differs but little from all other 
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^tories of this nature ; nor are we surprised to hear that the despised 
lover saved the father's lifbj and was thenceforth of course hflted 
more cordially than eveV by the piratical old scoundrel. How her 
sweetheart went off to the wars ; how Minna put off her marriage 
to the young Dane whom her father had chosen for her ; and libW, 
finally^ when she could find pretext for delay no longer^ she fled, 
with a single faithful slave, from the parental roof; and what trials 
and sorrows she endured in her flight, all this follows naturally. 
But at last she came to a place of pleasant waters and luxuriant 
grass, on the borders of a little village, and, as the chronicler tells 
us, sat down in cheerful confidence to wait for news of her lover. 
The days passed on, and still the lover came not, and the cheerful 
confidence wore away, till one day the slave saw the light fade out 
of her mistress's eyes, and Minna died quietly, by the side of the 
stream — and of course, even as she died, there came a noise of 
footsteps, and a sound of rending branches, and her faithful Stromberg 
arrived on the scene. So, with the help of the slave, he diverted 
the water from one of the little courses which intersected the island, 
and made her bed reverently there for her in the bed of the stream, 
and then set to work to let the water into its old channel, till it 
flowed above the grave of his sweetheart. Then — for they did such 
things in these old days — hc*&at down to wait till his time too should 
come ; and we fancy that the words of old Sir Godfrey Mallory 
about Lancelot would apply here : Then Sir Lancelot never spoke 
nor smiled any more, and pined^ and dwined away till he died.'^ 
And the water is called the Minnewater to this day : and so ends the 
legend. . ^ 

After living for some time in this old-world atmosphere, one gets 
desirous of a change, if only to make certain that the nineteenth 
century is still going on — that one has not reversed Hip Van 
Winkle's experience, and, having gone to sleep, woke up in a bygone 
instead of a future century. The remedy is invariably to go to one 
of the two lungs of Bruges — Ostend or Blankeuberghe — either of 
which is no more than a short lialf hour’s railway journey djstant. 
It is one of the many accidental ironies of fate, that both of these 
towns should be, as far as their social life is concerned, of the most 
brand-new, flimsy, stucco-like description. Ostend is too well known 
to talk about here, but its little rival, Blankeuberghe, which is even 
nearer to Bruges, is so new as to be comparatively unknown to the 
majority of English people. It is a wonderful, toy-like, little town, 
stretching one ];Louse thick along amile^of red-brick dif/ue, in front of 
a great ^astc of sandy beach and the sea, whose waters are too 
remote to be terrible. Every variety of mock Grecian, fantastic 

^ Gothic, and hybrid Moorish architecture, is represented in the little 
villa^' that border the dif/ue,* and which for the most part have a 
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somewhat staring, low-necked appeturance, from the prodigality with,^ 
whicB they display all the treasures of *their interiors to the pro- 
menaders. Asmodeus himself would have no cause to take the roofs 
off these houses, as the whole of the front wall appears in the majority 
of tSses to have been bodily removed/ so that the inhabitants 
of each villa seem to be living in ^a section of a house, very 
much the same way as they do upon the stage. This little town, 
despite a certain element of the ludicrous, has one characteristic 
which is very delightful to those who come to it from Bruges, 

^ and that is, its excessive brightness. Being built as it is on a 
ridge of sandhills, which border the whole line of this coast, it lies five- 
and-twenty feet or so above the surrounding country. The dazzling 
white of the little villas, freshly painted at the commencement of 
each season, beats back the bright light reflected from the sea upon 
the red bricks of the long promenade ; till, on a really fine day, the 
effect is one of the most dazzling possible, and reminds the stranger 
of the Chiaja at Naples. Here one may sec the ponderous 
German, and the . even more imperturbable Dutchman, taking 
their pleasure in the most childlike fashion, to the music of 
* perpetual bands, and with the help of innumerable donkeys. For 
if you go to Blankenberghe, it is the proper thing to do, whether 
you be maid, wife, or widow, schoolboy, lover, or sage, to mount one 
of the excessively small donkeys which stand in troops at either end 
of the digue ; and so away along the shore, either for a canter on 
the sand close to the sea, or a solcpin promenade up and down the 
hills and valleys of soft sand, which lie a little back from the water. 
Hundreds of little rcd-and-.whkc and blue-and- white bathing 
machines ; dozens of huge Japanese umbrellas stuck in the sand, with 
whole families basking in their shadow ; an almost interminable line 
of Dutch fishing-boats, all moored in precisely the same position, at ‘ 
exactly equal distances from one another; banners and streamers 
and gilt balls, and pinnacles and weathercocks above your head, a 
mass of baking bricks beneath your feet ; a vision of many big 
women ^n cool cream-coloured dresses and deep red parasols ; a 
white sand, a steel-coloured sea, and a blue vault with a great globe 
of .brightness in its midst ; all of these made up my first impression 
of Blankenberghe. Just think of the change from grim, grey old 
Bruges, with its perpetually chiming bells, and its silent streets, its 
genteel poverty, and its general air of having dropped somehow out 
of the last century ; to this latest mushroom of civilization, buDt of 
sand, sunshine, and stucco, and daunting its money, its frivolity, and 
its fashion, in the very face of Nature. NeverthelesJS, here cbme all 
the worthy Brugeois, day after day throughout the summer, with- 
out any apparent sense of incongruity, but rather, 1 fancy, wi^ a 
notion of being, in their way, Arcaditfh. Here do they gather 
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suffioient ozone^ and here they get sufficient change^ to make their 
dull^town life tolerable. 76 see a stout Flamand bf fifty or tVere- 
aboiUs/. solemnly puutfng, by the aid of a small tambourine^ a 
minute india-rubber balli to another burgher of similar aspect^ which 
is the favourite way in which all ages and sexes take e'xeroise on^the 
digue, is enough to restore one^s faith in human nature. How little^ 
can there be wrong morally or physically, with a sexagenarian who 
oan still gambol, though a trifle heavily perhaps, after the same toy 
which delighted him half a century ago ; especially when he is able 
to do it under the eyes of four or five hundred wondering strangers. 

. The native element in Bruges consists of two classes ; the 
small shopkeepers and peasantry, and what one of the, latter 
described to me as la hauie aristocraiit Belgique J* La haute 
aristocraiie Belgique takes its pleasure sadly ^enough, in a great 
empty clubhouse, at isolated balls at the Governor's residence, and 
in sloppily got-up dogcarts, which it drives with square elbows 
and loose reins as fast as it can through the streets. The peasantry 
turn in from the country, and the shopkeepers turn out from their 
shops, every Saturday throughout the year ; and the whole town is 
then converted into a great open-air shop, the merchandise of which 
is either spread on the cobble-stones of the street, or Place, or dis- 
played in little handbarrows*and slightly constructed' sheds covered 
with canvas, all of which are put up, or brought in, in the early 
morning, and taken away at sundown. 

All this seems stupid and uneventful enough, and the strangers 
that you meet with in the streets of Bruges are not of a character 
to alter that impression. They arc /or the most part waifs and 
strays, whose social life has . for some reason or other come to an 
end in their native land (I am of course talking of the English 
residents), and who have gone to Bruges because they could not 
live so cheaply anywhere else. The schools and convents are 
numerous there for the children, and there are but few shops to 
attract the women, and few temptations to expenditure for the men. 
Any one who orders a pint of champagne for dinner is looked ypon as 
a millionaire ; and the fact of putting on a clean shirt for the same 
meal, renders the man who does it a marked character. The town 
is permeated by a small stream of thin perpetual gossip, which leaves 
nobody alone and busies itself about every detail of his personal 
appearance, his expenditure, his relations, and his business. What 
do you do with yourself all day ? '' said the old Scotch banker to me, 
before I had# been in the town a wfiek. What do you do with 
yoorsel# all day. How is it you are never seen about ? And from 
this time forth the estimable old gentleman asked me question upon 
.question, and I*supposed retailed the answers for the benefit of. his 
clients. The gossip of a small English county town is pretty busy, 
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but the gossip of a small English population in a town like Bruges 
is perfectly incredible in its curiosity and \he minuteness of its detail. 
After some weeks in the town, however, we get accustomed to this 
social inquisition, and even begin to take a share in it ourselves. 
A^ankering to know what Brown has -had for dinner, or why Miss 
Bobinson didn’t go to her convent yeqjerday, and how much Smith 
lost at billiards at. the Cafe Foy, &c. &c., grows upon us daily, 
get in the habit bf talking to waiters, and shopkeepers, and children, 
and^hotcl managers, and in fact to any one who can minister to our 
insatiable thirst for useless information. The stir of the great world 
fades away, or rather concentrates itself into the rustic cacl^e of our 
bourg; and a great indifference to all life which is not bounded by 
the canals of our towif, gradually overcomes us. Things are so 
much the same here, whether Bulgaria is united, or a Ministry over- 
thrown ; even the records of a great bigamy case, a new crusade, 
teach us faintly, as in old days the songs of the sirefns reached the 
ears of Ulysses^ sailors; and as we meet day after day the same 
people, we say to them, and expect them to say to us, exactly the 
same things. ‘‘ One of the bells at the belfry is a little flat, at least 
so says my musical friend/^ Mr. Blank has not paid for that 
jewellery which he gave to Mrs. So-and-so/^ “ There will be a f6te 
in the square on the 26th of October, only three months hence.^’ Mrs. 
Smith feally ought not to go to England for a week, and leave that 
pretty daughter in charge of the children ; and so on, and so on. 
These arc the things we say to c^ch other day by day. We take 
them down as it were out of our mental storehouse every morning, 
turn them round and dust thcm, 4 )crhaps even polish them up a little 
bit, and then sally fortli to offer them gaily to the first comer, who 
in due course passes them on. What does it matter that there arc 

** Wars and rumours of wars, and stories of sieges and shipwrecks,” 

when we, like the mariners in the “ Faery Queen,^^ liave come into a 
quiet tide” ? 

Not the least curious part of this life is the dulness even of 
its scandal. There is a sort of weariness in the way in which 
the men and wotnen here say nasty things to each other, which 
seems to confess that even this too doesn't matter ; and nobody dreams 
of being much oflended, or taking any gossip very much to heart. 
Perhaps one is most sorry for the children, though after all they need 
it least ; but still it seems a bud atdiosphere, socially |ind morally, for 
a growing life. After a time, all these peculiarities of tlic people 
and the place are accepted as a matter of course ; and a strange sort 
of pleasure in the quiescence and the nothing-matter-i-ness of each 
day grows upon you. You realize how it is that people cam^lThere 
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for a week and stopped twenty years. It is like being on shore 
after a long swim^ and a distinct effort is required to plunge Sgain 
into the water. ^ 

** Hero, where the world is quiet; 

Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead leayes and stilled winds* riot. 

In endless dream of dreams,” 

t 

exactly expresses the character of the existence. And here come, to 
enjoy that quiet, a strange patchwork of people, whose lives arc only 
alike in one thing, and that thing — failure. 

r Harry Quilter. 



THE SALVATIONISTS. 


T he existence of a religious society which has within a few years 
of its foundation enrolled over half a million of members, all of 
whom have given unquestionable evidence of sincerity by denying 
themselves an indulgence that exerts a fascinating influence on the 
class from which recruits are mostly obtained, is a phenomenon worthy 
of serious and careful consideration. The majority of persons give 
very little attention to those contemporary forces which are building 
up history, and probably few liave troubled themselves to study the 
organization or methods of worlc of the Salvation Army. It is for 
the most part regarded, even hj members of existing Churches, as a 
troublesome interloper, causing unpleasant disturbance by its music 
and processions, and distinguished by coarse modes of expression 
which often appear to border on the profane. But to form an 
opinion from such superficial observation is manifestly unjust, and as 
the Army is apparently destined to have a powerful effect upon the 
religious and social life of England, it is in common fairness entitled 
to a more full and unprejudiced examination. A short account of 
the Origin and history of the movement, of its present constitution, 
and of the nature of its teaching, can hardly prove uninteresting, and 
may suggest some serious considerations regarding the cause of its 
extraordinary success, and the attitude which the older churches 
should assume towards it. 

The founder of the organization was William Booth, who for many 
years worked as a most suqcessfirl minister in the Methodist New 
Connexion. His particular gift seems to have been missionjreaching, 
and at Longton, Hanley, Newcastle, Stoke, Manchester, York, 
Shcflield, Leeds, Halifax, Birmingham, Nottingham, Bristol, Truro, 
his labours were crowned with a large amount of success. At ithnle^ 
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during one mission over 400 persons declared themselves as converts to 
^Christianity, at Newcastle-ainder-Lyme 290, and at Sheffield 663 ; 
fifteen of those thus oon verted afterwards entered the ministry of 
different denominations. In 18Ci the Conference of the Methodist 
New Connexion made objection to Mr. Boothes continuing mission 
work, and required him to aceept a settled pastorate, but feeling that 
this was not his vocation, he severed his connection with the Methodist 
body, and determined, in conjunction with Mrs. Booth, who had already 
commenced preaching, to carry on an evangelistic mission independent 
of any established church. In 1805, he held services for a weeK in 
a tent erected at Whitechapel, and the number of utterly godless 
people who pressed in to hear the Gospel determined him to continue 
the mission work among them. In accordance wdth this resolution, 
Mr. Booth began preaching in the open air on a piece of ground by the 
side of the Mile End Road, and before winter came on was enabled to 
secure an old dancing saloon, to purchase a low public-house, and to 
convert them into mission halls. These places proving too small, a 
large theatre was secured, where thousands of those who had pre- 
viously been altogether unaccustomed to attend any place of wor- 
ship crowded the building. The fame of the work spreading abroad, 
invitations came urging him to extend his operations to the neigh- 
bouring districts of Bethnal Green, Limehouse, Poplar, &c., and after 
the work had been thus extended in the east of London, similar in- 
vitations were received and accepted from various provincial towns. 
About 1875 the enterprise, which had been gradually developing 
under the name of The Christiarf Mission,” w as finally consolidated 
into its present form, and in 1878 its name was changed to that of 
‘‘The Salvation Army,” a code “ orders and regulations” being 
adopted, framed on those which are found in the manuals of the 
British Army. 

The entire organization is under the absolute control of the 
“ General,” second to whom is the “ Chief of the Staff’,” who has the 
carrying out of all matters connected with the appointment of inferior 
officers, finance, property, and supplies. For the purposes of the 
Army, the whole of England is divided Into “territories,” each ‘under 
the command of a “ commissioner,” the territories being sub-divided 
into divisions ” under the command of “ colonels,” the divisions 
into “ districts under the command of " majors,” the districts into 
“ sections ” under the command of adjutants,^’ the sections into 
stations ” under the command of captains ” with “ lieutenants” 
to assist; beneath these arc “sergeant^” and others of lower rank. 
Officers of each grade are in subordination to those immediately above 
them, who are held responsible for their work and conduct. All 
commissions may«be revoked or suspended by the simple order of the 
trends Officers of eveiy gr^de are bound to wear the regulation 
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uniform constantly, the ordinary soldiers or members only when on duty. 
An ftnportant feature in the organizatloif is the use of instrumental 
music ; the bauds are composed exclusively of* members of the Army 
desirous of employing their talent solely for the furtherance of the 
salvation cause, and known to be thoroughly earnest and religious 
men. The rank and file of the Army ponsist of those who, having 
professed themselves converted, have, after examination by one of the 
officers, been enrolled and received a certificate of tnembership. This 
certificate must be renewed yearly, and is withheld in case of any 
breach of the rules. It is the duty of the divisional officers^to take 
knowledge of all persons who appear impressed at any of the mission 
services, and endeavour to bring them to a decision. Every enrolled 
soldier is bound not only to give up all strong drink, to attend the 
Army meetings, both outdoor and indoor, two or three times a week, 
but to show himself active in good works — mercy, industry, patience, 
charity — and in devotion to the great object of the Army, the saving 
of the world. 

With regard to finance, each corps or separate district is required, 
as far as possible, to maintain its own work, the pay of the officers 
being somewhat as follows : — 


Married Officers 
Unmarried Officers — Male 
Female 


9 20s, to 27s. per week. 
. 12#. „ 17#. „ 

, 7#. 13#. )| 


The General^' receives no pay for his work, and the highest 
salary is £150 per year, paid to th6 Chief of the Staff. Most of 
the officers arc also provided wjth the uniform. Ten per cent., 
or a tithe, of the amount collected by the corps is paid to the 
fund for divisional purposes ; in addition, on one Sunday and one 
week-day in each quarter, collections are made at every station 
for the "ImperiaP^ fund, which comprises the general manage- 
ment, foreign work, training homes, and the maintenance of the 
sick. This fund also receives considerable support from the public 
in the^form of subscriptions and donations, and from profits made 
by the trading carried on at headquarters, principally among the 
Army members, as well as from the sale of the Army paper. The War 
Cry, which has a very large circulation. A complete balance-sheet 
is published each year, audited by Messrs. J. Heddon and Sons, 
chartered accountants ; the accounts being shown under seven heads — 
viz., foreign missions, training homes, rescue homes, sick fund, 
building fund, spiritual fund fdr home mission worky trade. The 
total amount raised and expended during 1884 was .€74,665 48^. 6d. ; 
the Army during this period consisting of 2,832 officers or paid 
evangelists employed in 637 stations at home and •abroad, an^in^ 
570 village missions. • 
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Looking at the very recent origin of this organization, the qn^tioa 
naturally suggests itself— To what cause "cau such extraordinary 
success^ attained in spite of the stringent requirement that every 
recruit must become a total abstainer^ be attributed ? How is it that 
this particular body of evangelists has been able to attract the atteMion 
and win over the allegiance^ of multitudes who had previously been 
hostile tOj and rejected every form of religion^ notwithstanding all 
the efforts made by other religious bodies in recent years to attract 
and influence them ? Is there anything in the doctrines the Salva- 
tionists teach, or in the way in which they are presented, to account ^ 
for the Army’s success? With regard to their teaching, the most 
careful examination will only show that there is absolutely nothing 
in the doctrines they hold to afford an explanation ; these may all be 
found ill the Hook of Common Prayer, and in the teachings of most 
evangelical denominations. The following jirtcis is gathered princi- 
pally from Mrs. Booth’s writings and addresses: — 


“ The Gospel is good news ; news without which man must have been lost ; 
news of the free, measureless, undeserved, reconciling mercy of God oflered 
to man througli the vicarious, inihiite, glorious sacrifice of Jlis Son, to the end 
that all may be saved from sin here and from hell hereafter. Tt is news given 
for a defliiite, practical end, and involves conditions, the first of which is the 
necessity of a change of mind towards God, as illustrated in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The father’s heart was yearning for the sou all througli his 
wanderings, but he could not be reinstated in the father’s love, because he 
needed a change of mind. If he had come back to the old homestead with the 
same rebellious spirit he would still have been a rebel and a jirodigal. In the 
very nature of the case, until there was the necessary change, a righteous 
father could not pardon him. Just so God must adaf»t the conditions of our 
salvation to the mental constitution life has given us ; otherwise He would 
reflect upon His own wisdom in having given it to us at first. Wlien God 
purposes to save a man, He must save him as a man, not as a machine, and 
therefore Ggd cannot pardon the sinner irrespective of the state of his mind 
and heart. God has provided for man’s inability to return to Him, induced 
by man’s rebellion, by the gift of the Holy Gliost, by sending His Spirit ‘to 
convince the world of sin and righteousness and judgment,* to open man’s eyes 
and make him realize his desperate condition. ^J’hen the Gospel meets him just 
where he is, on the one condition that he will abandon his evil ways, ‘ and do 
works meet for repentance.’ The power of Holy Spirit, given A) all who 
ask, enables man to obey, to lay down the weapons of rebellion, to accept 
Christ and follow Him. Man cannot save his own soul, for although it is an 
indi.spensable condition of salvation that he must abandon his evil ways, he 
cannot do this of himself ; but ho can will to be saved and can wait on the 
Lord in the path of Jlis ordinances, in the path of obedience, and this is ab- 
solutely necessary to salvation. No drunkard can wait for Him while he abides in 
his cups : no man indulging in conscious sin can find the Lord. The Gospel aims 
not merely at saving, but at restoring, inah ; he must be made right as well as 
treated as if he were so, changed as well as justified. One reason why so many 
souls are lost is because they will not say ‘Yes, Lord/ to some condition which 
the Spirit puts qpon them : they are kept back by the right hand or right 
ey.^W']iich the Holy Ghost has told them they must cast off or pluck out. 

“ Forms and ceremonies, whatsoever they bo, are nothing except as they 
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represent real spiritual life, truth, and action. The Gospel sets forth Jesus 
Christ not as a system of truth to be received into the mind, but as a real, 
living, mighty Saviour. It is not the body of Jesind which was laid in the 
sepulchre that delivers us, but His spiritual presence, and thus what the Law 
tried to do by its constraining power from without, the Gospel does by 
inspiring power from within. Man could not keep the Law in the letter, but 
united to Christ he can keep it in the spirit. Christ fills the believer with 
His love and this enables him to keep the Law, for love is the fulfilling of the 
Law. Salvation necessitates witnessing testimony, on the part of those 
who know Christ, to their famishing, sinking fellow-men. A great deal of 
what is called religion ignores this necessity, and is but a mere transition from 
the World to religion of the selfishness of the human heart. Much of the 
religion of the present day ends in getting ds much from, and doing as little 
for, God as possible. This is not following Christ. He had not Where to lay 
Ills head. He carried in His soul the sorrows and sufferings of all our race ; 
He was a Man of sorrows — not His own. He had no reason to be sorrowful, 
for He was the Father's own Beloved, and He knew it; but he was a Man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief — the griefs of this poor lost world, and 
they were sometimes so intolerable that they forced the blood through His 
veins. Christians must possess His spirit and follow in His footsteps. He 
lived not for Himself ; He came not to be ministered unco, but to minister. 
Christians are called to follow Him by what lie did for them." 

As has been already said, these doctrines are essentially those that 
Wesley and Whitefield taught ; they are held by the Church of 
England as well as by most of the orthodox denominations. A 
special feature, and unquestionably bne of the principal reasons 
for the success of the Army, is the stress laid upon the neces- 
sity for all disciples of Christ to become themselves evangelists, 
the obligation laid upon every Salvationist soldier, not only to attend 
regularly the mission services, but to be personally occupied in the 
work of saving others. Another cause of tlicir success is that the 
tone of thought and modes of expression of the evangelists are 
adapted to the people they address, and even the music, however 
objectionable to educated tastes, exerts a powerful effect upon this 
Jess critical class. The bands and processions excite interest, and 
by this means many persons have been induced to attend the services 
who else would never have come. The officers of the Army, being 
for the most part drawn from the same class as those whom they 
address, are better able than others to speak to them in language 
which they can understand and appreciate, and having in many cases 
been themselves converted from a state of sin and degradation, they 
are able to use the record of their own personal experience with 
powerful effect upon their old comrades. Hymn-singing, reading, 
preaching, have all one aim in the Army, to awaken emotion and 
touch the hearts and consciences*^ of hardened mep and women. 
^'How can people,^^’asks one of the Salvationists, '‘who^haue utterly 
separated themselves fromr religion for years be expected to find a 
description of the beautiful and sublime interesting*? But let them^ 
be at once charged, in the plainest language available, with follj^and 
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Mn, and their attention, even if their enmity also, is secured. 
Those appeals are most listened to which violently shake thereon* 
science and break the*lieart.^' The system of inviting, from sinners 
who have been converted, public testimony to the change from 
misery to happiness experienced since conversion, often prodifces 
great effect upon their late ^comrades, especially as their appearance 
confirms the truth of what tVey assert ; for one striking feature in 
the Salvation Army is, that its members as a rule appear full of 
happiness and enter into their religious exercises with a delight which 
proves that they arc a source of real enjoyment. 

The persecution to which the Salvationists have been subjected has 
greatly helped their cause. The best feelings, even of the lowest 
classes, are moved at the sight of young women abused and strong 
men ill-treated, yet oflering no resistance, while the only cause 
for such treatment is the desire of the sufferers to do a kindness to 
their persecutors. Perhaps the chief danger to the future progress 
of the Salvation Army is the probability that this persecution may 
cease. 

A still more important reason for the marvellous progress made by 
the Salvationists is that they have enlisted so much female power 
and enthusiasm in their service. Men and women are in every w^ay 
treated as equals, and the devotion shown by the women-soldicrs in 
pleading with and preaching to the roughest men and women of the 
towns, in visiting the poor at their own homes, in carrying on the 
work of the Army in the poorejt and most dangerous districts, is 
extraordinary. Many men who have been raised from the lowest 
depths of wickedness have admittqfl that they were first impressed 
by the pleadings of the women. The Army possesses another 
great advantage over other denominations in the fact that its officers 
are all as poor as the \)eople they address, who therefore feel no mis- 
giving that those who come to them with the Gospel message can be 
actuated by any other motive than that of love, or have any desire 
to patronize or bribe them. 

Such arc some of the principal causes of the extraordinary success 
attending the efforts of the Salvatioa Army, a success that no one 
w'ill deny who, having first considered the magnitude of the work, will 
examine for himself the character, past and present, of the lives of 
a large majority of those now zealously working in its ranks. It 
remains to consider the effect its continued success is likely to pro- 
duce upon other churches, and the attitude they should in wisdom 
and charity a^ume towards it. **^In the case of those which arc full 
of life, •and are evidencing by their action that they possess the 
Spirit of Christ, the success of the Salvation Army will rather help 
^ban injure their work. A sincere, intelligent, earnest member of 
th^Church of England could scarcely be induced to leave his own 
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beloved Church, with all its venerable associations, its sacred ordi* , 
nanc^S; pure teaching, orderly . and beautifuhritual; and solemn liturgy, 
to join the ranks of the Salvation Army, which has nothing to oflfer, 
that his own Church does not afford, whilst it rejects much that he 
hoU% to be of vital importance ; for as the Salvationists acknowledge 
neither Creeds nor Sacraments, he cadnot, however much he may 
recognize the goodness and greatness of the work they accomplish, 
but be deeply conscious of the terrible loss and danger involved in 
such defects. 

\Vhere, however, Churches, of whatever denomination, are with- 
out life, the very intense, aggressive spirit of the Salvationists will 
probably attract and draw away many of the most earnest-minded 
members. The wise and Christian policy for all Churches, and 
especially the Churqh of England, is undoubtedly to hold out the 
right hand of fellowship to the Salvationists, to recognize that they 
are dealing with a class that all denominations have hitherto failed 
effectively to touch, that they are doing a work beyond the present 
power of any existing Church, and seem especially inspired to attract 
the attention of men and women of the very lowest class who have 
refused to listen to all other teachers. Moreover, there is not only 
no antagonism on the part of the Salvationists towards the Church, 
but much sympathy, which may, by •the exhibition of Christian 
charity and courtesy, be so deepened and extended as to prove a 
blessing to both ; while it may, on the other hand, be destroyed by any 
manifestation on the part of the clergy of that clerical pride and 
unchristian bigotry that liave already so largely alienated the 
Wesleyan Churches, and turned ttiose ivho might have been friendly 
helpers into bitter antagonists, to the destruction of much true 
religion both in church aud chapel. Every real Christian, and 
every' real philanthropist, must rejoice in the thought of the vast 
number of intemperate, profane, wicked, and licentious persons 
who have been converted by means of the Salvation Army to 
temperance, virtue, and the fear of God. That their language 
grates ^upon the ear, that their methods are ofttimes coarse and 
unattractive to more cultured miuds, that there is much that is 
objectionable in their style of address, and much that is defective in 
their system from ’ the point of view of the older Churches, is 
unquestionably true. Time will probably correct a great deal of this ; 
and meanwhile the Salvationists, in spite of ill-treatment and often of 
great persoW suffering, are prochaiming the Gospel to multitudes who 
previously refused to listen, many of whom, though iippressed, never 
join the Army. Other Churches may gather them in, and so long 
as they are saved the Army wall not complain. 

The work of the Salvationists has already changed masses of our^ 
fellow-countrymen from enemies into friends of virtue and religion. 
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has made those once lawless and disobedient into useful law-abiding 
citizens. Every one of the enrolled members is pledged to temper- 
ance^ honesty^ and chaMty, to fear God and obey the law, and if this 
were all, the agency that has accomplished so much would deserve 
the kindly sympathy and hearty support of every Church, every 
patriot, and every philauthro|iist. 

As the Society of Friends appears to have been raised up for the 
purpose of protesting against war and lifeless ceremony, at a time 
when war was idolized and outward form had almost crushed out 
spiritual religion, and having now accomplished its mission is 
apparently dying out ; so the Salvation Army appears to be raised up 
for the purpose of protesting against the prevalence of selfishness in 
religion, against a profession of Christianity which begins and ends 
in proclaiming only believe that you may save your souls, then 
make the best of both worlds/^ Its mission seems to be to force 
upon a selfish generation the vital truth that real Christianity is in- 
carnate unselfishness, idealized and embodied in Christ, the author 
and finisher of the faith ; when this is accomplished and the older 
Churches have become thoroughly inspired with the enthusiasm 
of unselfish love, its mission, too, will have been fulfilled. 


Francis Peek. 



RECENT EVENTS IN SOUTH AFRIOA. 


T he duties of Great Britain towards South Africa have been but 
rarely recognised by the statesmen chosen to govern our 
Colonies, and there has been a nervous shrinking from looking the 
subject fully in the face. It is quite immaterial what party has been, 
in power ; the Colonial reins have been handled with the same nerve- 
less grasp for a great number of years, under a succession of Ministers, 
each most anxious to put off the evil day w’hen some decided action 
must be taken. This has not been so much due to a w&nt of apti- 
tude on the part of the Ministers* for the work before them, but 
rather to a feeling of uncertainty as to the action that was required. 
The questions arc too complicated* and too full of details to allow of 
any man engaged in other business mastering them in a short time, 
and the advice offered and information received from several quarters 
differs so materially that it is difficult for any man who has the 
power of forming a judgment to come to any precise conclusion. It 
is the same, in a lesser degree, with the governors sent out to the Cape 
Colony. They have generally arrived in the middle of one of the 
numerofis crises which abound in South African history ; they have 
not had time in a few weeks to master the various questions ; they 
have to take action and propose measures before they have come to 
a just determination of the merits of the various questions, and thus 
become pledged to a line of conduct which may carry them far away 
from the goal they would wish to reach. The question as to the 
part Great Britain should takp iii 4South Africa, as the dominant 
power, has not yet been fairly threshed out, and, until this ^subject 
is fully grappled with and mastered, it is useless to hope for peace 
or prosperity within the country. , 

The Cape Colony, though aspiring to^ be the dominant powei-*1fn^' 
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the future; has avowed over and over again her entire inability to cope 
with the native question o» to guard native interests beyond hei^own 
borders. She has allowed that her only interest regarding Bechuana- 
land is the preservation of the route to the interior, and all who know 
South Africa must acknowledge that she is quite unable and unwilling 
to do the justice to native tribes that Englishmen and English Cape 
Colonists feel is due to them.* 

Moreover, it has been discovered by our rulers that it is more easy 
to obtain money for a war every few years than for a smaller amount 
annually paid out to keep the peace, and consequently affairi^ are 
allowed to drift on periodically until native tribes are on the verge ^ 
of extermination, and then a war clears the atmosphere for a time. 

South Africa had arrived at the most important turning-point in 
her history at the time when Sir Bartlc Frere took over the 
government. The native tribes throughout the length and breadth 
of the land were discontented, and anxious to unite together against 
the white man. At the same time the emigrant Boers in the Transvaal, 
having suffered defeat by natives, and having spent their last shilling 
of public money, had allowed Sir Theophilus Shepstone to declare 
British rule without fully allowing that they desired it. 

The natives rose successively in all parts of the country, and our 
military operations entirely altered the aspect of affairs. We were too 
successful, and at the same time we lost our prestige with the Dutch. 
The Gaikas, Galikas, Griquas, Bechuanas, Zulus, and SccocoenFs 
people were broken up, the balance of power was altered, and the 
Dutch, having now no fear of native aggression, turned their arms 
against those they had always looked to for assistance. 

It was our imperative duty at this point to take care that, having 
reduced the natives, they should not be exterminated ; but in this 
we signally failed, and the difficulties which we have met with during 
the last five years have been our Nemesis. The emigrant Boers 
acted towards the British troops as camp followers do to an army — 
as we vanquished, they plundered the dead and dying. Thus we 
have spent millions in disturbing the. balance of power in South 
Africa, and at the same time have not benefited one iota the loyal 
English and Dutch, but have practically handed over the lands of 
the natives to disaffected robbers and marauders. 

Had we but followed the wise counsels of Sir Bartle Frere we 
should have saved ourselves at least the Bechuanaland expedition. 
For we have been obliged to carry out in 1885 the very course he 
proposed to pursue in 1877 — namely^ the establishment of a British 
Protectorate as far as Shoshong, on the western border of the 
Transvaal. On May 13, 1878, he stated: 

n- refusing to accept the position of a protecting power, habitually acting 
as arbiter in inter-tribal disputes, we escape nothing save the name of 
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responsibility. Its realities are already incurred, and when at length we un- 
willingly undertake the burden of dominion, wer»shall find it greatly aggravated 
by delay and neglect. ... To declare such a protectorate as I have suggested 
appears to be a large scheme of annexation, but it is not so in reality. It is 
simply an authoritative declaration of facts.” 

It is doubtful whether the Government at home did in any 
measure change its policy in regard to South Africa between 1878 
and 1881 so far as native tribes are concerned, for in such matters it 
is kept to one line by the feeling of the people of England ; but the 
eyes through which it could view* matters locally had not now, in 
^ 1881, the same penetrating power they had in previous years. The 
Iloyal Commission which in 1881 formulated the Convention for the 
retrocession of the Transvaal had it in their power to legislate for 
the benefit of the native tribes outside tliat territory, but they 
unfortunately differed in their views. Sir Hercules Robinson and 
Chief Justice de Villicrs conceived that they were diminishing the 
causes of conflict with natives beyond the borders by providing that 
there should l)e one British Resident at Pretoria, who should be the 
medium of communication with chiefs outside the Transvaal, and 
should control the conclusion of treaties M'ith them ; while Sir 
Kvelyii Wood held the view that it would be impossible for a British 
officer resident in Pretoria to ascertain, vfithout aid, their complaints, 
wishes, and intentions, or to exercise that peaceful influence over 
them so desirable in the interests of South Africa. 

Unquestionably, Sir Evelyn Woo^ was right, and the Convention 
was scarcely signed before the Boers of the Transvaal took advantage 
of tlie situation, and disturbances ^ broke out on the South-Western 
border. 

On October 19, 1881, Montsioa complained that "the treaty you 
make with the Boers is no treaty ; they break it every day ; and he 
brought to notice that Machabi and Moshetti^s command, with others 
from the Hartz River, had crossed the Transvaal border and attacked 
him, driving his cattle into the Transvaal. 

At this time there were still two white border agents, Messrs. 
King anS Daumas, in Beehuanaland who ha.I protected Maukoroane 
and Matlabani since 1878 ; but the High Commissioner suggested to 
the Cape Colony the propiiety of their removal, and, on the Cape 
Ministry agreeing, he announced to the native chiefs that the 
Government did not intend to continue colonial representatives out- 
side the colonial border. And yet at this time the British Resident 
at Pretoria was representing • that* Moshetti was • using the 
Transvaal as a base of operations, and that Transvaal Boers* were 
aiding him. 

Under the plea of neutrality, everything was being Rone to assi^,:.. 
the Boers in their nefarious warfare, and Sir Hercules Robinson 
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appeared to he quite unaware of the mischief he was permitting, 
which would afterwards have to be repaired at so great a cost. * 

While Moshetti and Massau were aided with arms, ammunition 
from the Transvaal Government, and by armed volunteers, the loyal 
chiefs, Mankoroanc and Montsioa, were denied the power of obtaftitng 
any assistance through the Qipc Colony in either arms, ammunition, 
or men, the Higli Commissioner having issued a proclamation for- 
bidding British subjects to give any assistance to those friendly 
chiefs. 

In January, 1882, Mankoroanc requested permission to rmsc a 
force of 2 )olice in the Cape Colony and to buy ammunition, but was 
refused by the High Commissioner, though at this time the Transvaal 
Government was openly .supplying Moshetti with ammunition, and 
Massau was raising 300 Boers to receive half booty and a farm each 
in Mankoroane^s territory, should they succeed in driving him off. 

In March, the Civil Commissioner at Kimberley reported that 
500 Boers, with the sanction of the Transvaal Government, had 
gone to attack Mankoroanc at Taungs ; but the High Commissioner, 
with regard to this, merely considered that the Convention line xnust 
be maintained, and that the native tribes outside should be left to 
settle their own differences. And again, in April, the Civil Com- 
missioner at Kimberley rej)orted that Mankoroanc was surrounded 
by Transvaal marauders, among whom were the notorious Gert van 
Niekerk and Adrien de la Bey. The High Commissioner, during all 
this time, does not appear in* any manner to have assisted the 
friendly chiefs, but on the coutfary he indirectly gave assistance to 
the Transvaal marauders, to whioh special attention was called by 
the British llesident in May. 

In June, the Secretary of State appears to have had his attention 
directed to the extraordinary condition of affairs, and inquired, 
W hether a friendly chief on the Cape frontier should, under such 
circumstances, be j)recludcd from obtaining arms and ammunition 
from the Cape Colony for his defence against tlie white marauders 
who are attacking him?^^ Tlie High f‘ommissioncr, on Receipt of 
this communication^ appears to have now considerably altered his 
views, and stated that the British llesident predicted the destruction 
of Mankoroanc and Montsioa inevitable, unless intervention took 
place, as 400 white volunteers were out assisting Massau and 
Moshetti. He added, It is very painful to be obliged to disregard 
such appeals for help from ^Barcki and the other Batlaping and 
Barolong cMefs, who have always ‘been amenable to our influence, 
and proved themselves our faithful allies in time of trouble,^^ and 
stated that nothing could be done unless the territory were annexed 
fc? the Cape Colony, or a British Protectorate established, but did 
not recommend either one or the other. He also sent home a 
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proclamation, showing that the white marauders were to be rewarded 
with^farms taken from Mankoroane, and stated that Mankoroane 
could easily have defended himself successfully if the adjoining 
States had enforced neutrality on their subjects; and he pointed out 
thsut^the Transvaal, if it had really been in earnest, could have put 
an end to these discreditable proceedingis by calling in its subjects, 
or confiscating their property. '• 

In August, the High Commissioner cabled home the terms of the 
peace between Massau and Mankoroane, by which the present 
Stellaland was taken over by the Transvaal marauders, and says, 
these terms are substantially those proposed by Kruger to Hudson 
(British Resident), and have obviously been dictated by the free- 
booters. Mankoroane has reluctantly accepted them, being Com- 
pelled, he says, by dire necessity/' He then makes a most singular 
proposal to the Secretary of State. He proposes to inform the 
chiefs that they can make what arrangements they like, and if they 
choose they can give their lands to the freebooters. And yet at the 
same time he calls it a scandalous spoliation of Mankoroane. He 
was also aware that the British Resident had advised Mankoroane to 
submit and make peace, and yet he informed the British Resident the 
High Commissioner will not countenarlce such proceedings in any 
shape or form ; " the High Commissioner cannot conceive that any 
civilized Government would allow its name to be associated with 
acts of brigandage by arbitrating in the distribution of the plunder." 

In August, the Secretary of State again refers to the x’eport that 
the chiefs whose countries arc bemg ravaged are unable to obtain 
the necessary means of defence, while their enemies have no diffi- 
culty in supplying themselves frofti the Transvaal State. 

In January, 1883, the High Commissioner calls the Stellaland 
freebooters who are acting under Van Niekerk wffiitc 

marauders," and he ends his report with the remark : — “ For these 
reasons I think that if we arc not disposed to intervene by force for 
the protection of the natives, we are at all events bound not to 
countenance in any shape the scandalous raids which arc being made 
upon tBcm, or to go out of our way to make things easy and com- 
fortable for the marauders by acquiescing in their being brought, as 
fast as they require tet’ritory, under the suzerainty of the Queen." 

On February 12, Gert van Niekerk issued a proclamation declar- 
ing James Honey an outlaw', three days after Honey had been 
murdered in cold blood under his authority. 

In April, the Higli Commissioner stated : It must, I think, be 
obvious that if it be necessary on grounds of public policx for the 
civilized States of South Africa to insist upon the natives beyond 
their borders being kept without arms, it is at the. same time their 
bounden duty to prevent, if necessarjj by force, their own amled 
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citizens from taking advantage of the defenceless condition of such 
natives to spoil them of thAr lands and cattle/^ • 

It will be seen that throughout these statements there is a con- 
* siderable vacillation and change of view, and it would be interest' 
ing to know to what extent this is due to the dual position of' tlie 
High Commissioner, whethcr*^ou some occasions he speaks from an 
Imperial and sometimes from a purely Colonial point of view. 

On his arrival in London he speaks with much more certainty, 
and in May, 1883, points out that the time has arrived when the 
Convention must either be insisted on or abandoned, and that* the 
policy which may then be decided upon will govern the reply to be 
given to the Transvaal Government, who have asked to be allowed 
to annex to their State the territory which has been so unjustly 
seized upon by the freebooters, whose proceedings the Transvaal 
Government have throughout connived at/^ 

During the autumn of 1883 the High Commissioner and the Trans- 
vaal Delegates were in London discussing the subject of a new Con- 
. vention and an amended boundary line on the South-West by which 
Moshetti and Massau would be cut into the Transvaal. The Trans- 
vaal delegates then asked the Secretary of State it volunteers (/.c., 
freebooters) cut into Bechuanaland (British Stcllaland) i)y the new 
boundary line would have td leave the farms now occupied by tlicni 
without compensation. To this the Secretary of State replied that 
he apprehended that it would not be necessary in all cases to remove 
the freebooters from the land takpn by them, but when this measure 
is necessary it will be cairied out by the mounted police force under 
the Resident Commissioner. He further informed them that the 
Cape Colony was not prepared to annex any portion of the territory 
in question. In December, 1883, the High Commissioner informed 
the Secretary of State that the few freebooters who would be left 
outside the new Convention line could be provided with farms in- 
side the Transvaal boundary, and that there were only about fifty 
farms occupied in British Stcllaland, and those mostly held by specu- 
lators. He also recommended the Rev. J. Mackenzie as the most 
fit person to act as British Resident in B( chuanaland. 

The new Convention with the Transvaal was signed in Loudon on 
February 4, 1884, and the High Commissioner left for South Africa a 
few days later. It is quite evident that, up to his leaving England, he 
was fully impressed with the necessity for removing the filibusters 
from Bechuanaland and restoring to Mankoroanc and Montsioa the 
territory still Jeft to them by 1:hc nfew boundary line. He quite 
recognisJed that the greater number of the filibusters )vere, under 
the Convention, cut out of the Transvaal, and he showed no desire 
^li^^eat with thbm. While he was on his way out to South Africa, 
however, other influences were at work, and his Imperial Secretary, 
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Csip^ain Bower, made a visit to Bechuanaland and was completely 
hoodwinked by Niekerk and the TransvaaU Stellaland freebooters. 
He returned to Cape Town abo^it the same time as the High Com* 
mjs^ioncr, and reported his proceedings. In this report he describes 
his meeting with the notorious freebooter, Van Niekerk, who appears 
to have entirely outwitted him; htf expresses astonishment at 
learning from him that there was no Boer laager and no aggressive 
movement contemplated by the Stellalanders ; he appears to have 
been® entirely misled regarding the condition of Mankoroane and his 
people, and stated, he still retains suflicient territory to provide 
for the wants of himself and his people ; and with regard to the 
Stellaland freebooters he said, “ I think it would now be impossible 
to expel these people from the lands they occupy, and I think it 
will in consequence be necessary to take steps to govern them.^^ 
Unfortunately, the High Commissioner accepted the inaccurate 
accounts of Bechuanaland given by Captain Bower, and was so in- 
llucnccd by them that he completely changed his policy with refer- 
ence to the freebooters, as expressed at the Empire Club and in 
official documents before leaving London, and this he appears to 
have done without any reference to the Secretary of State. 

To such an extent did he now coincide with the views of Captain 
Bower that in his instructions to Mr. Mackenzie he gave him 
authority to recognise the grants already issued in Stellaland by the 
freebooters if he agreed with Captain Bower that they could not be 
expelled. * 

At the same time he gave him a map showing the new boundary 
line, and placed him in posscs^ou*of the arrangements to which the 
Transvaal delegates had agreed, with a view to prevent encroachments, 
and to maintain order on both sides of the border. 

On April 22, Niekerk, the leader of the filibusters, wrote from 
the Ilartz River in the Transvaal to the Cape House of Assembly, 
stating that he had no objection to Stellaland being divided into two 
parts, provided that the portion falling outside the Transvaal was 
anncxe(^to the Cape Colony. 

Mr. Mackenzie, on proceeding to Bechuanaland, signed a treaty 
with Mankoroane on April 30, by which the establishment of the 
Protectorate was declared over Maukoroanc^s country. On May 9, 
he announced the same Protectorate at Vrijburg for British Stella- 
land, by virtue of the treaty ^e had made With the Chief Man- 
koroane ; this treaty has since ^cn ratified by the Order in Council 
of January 27, 1885. * 

Mr. Mackenzie in requesting Van Niekerk, with the approval 
of the Volks Committee, to act as special Assistant Commissioner 
until a Commissioner should be appointed, said, I now "^u 
the Queen s name impose on him, a& the head^ of the people of 
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Stellaland^ the responsibility of the temporary management of this 
.. district until its affairs a'te finally settled/^ This document was signed 
by Niekerk himself. A question now arose as to Niekerk taking the 
oath of allegiance, and he. wrote to Mr. Mackenzie on May.i 21, 
stating that tlic people of Stfcllaland had sent a petition to the Cape 
Parliament for annexation to tte Cape Colony, and wished to postpone 
all action. Niekerk then absconded from British Stellaland, some 
charges having been brought against him. A temporary government 
was established at Vrijburg by the Volks Committee, and ic was 
agreed that the members should take the oath of allegiance. 

On July IG, the Select Committee of the Volks Committee at 
Vrijburg deposed Niekerk, and on July 28, at a public meeting, 
it was declared that Niekerk and Dc la Key were holding rebellious 
meetings within the borders of the Transvaal, and endeavouring to 
induce the inhabitants of Stellaland to oppose the proper maintenance 
of law and order. 

On the other hand, Niekerk, in the Transvaal, issued a Avrittcu 
notice, stating that the Volks Committee had no authority to sur- 
render the country of kStellaland, and charging all persons wdio 
negotiated with Mr. Mackenzie with high treason. 

Thus two separate Governments were established in Stellaland — 
that at Vrijburg, favourable to Mr. Mackenzie and the Imperial 
Government ; that on the Hartz Kiver, in the Transvaal, favourable 
to Niekerk and the Transvaal. , 

The course in this matter was now quite clear. The Transvaal 
should have been called upon to keep order within its own border, and 
Niekerk and his party in Transvaal Stellaland should have been re- 
strained from crossing over to British territory, and from coercing those 
Stellalandcrs who had declared tliemselvcs to be loyal to the Crown. 

That this was the view taken by the Secretary of State there can- 
not be a doubt, from a perusal of a letter to the High Commissioner 
dated March 11, 1881, desiring him to take steps for maintaining 
the new western boundary and preserving order in Bcchuanaland ; it 
concludes : — " It is important that this boundary should forthwith be 
distinctly defined in order to preclude doubts and disputes as to the 
limits of each jurisdiction, and if, unfortunately, the Government of 
the Republic should not be able to take part immediately in this 
work, it may be well that you should have the line marked for your 
own guidance. 1 shall await your reports on these subjects with 
interest, and «vith the fullest Confidence in your prudence and dis- 
cretion!'^ 

The importance of laying down the boundary line immediately is 
«4iy;ftfaer confirnled by the following remarks from Lord Derby, dated 
^ October 18, 1884: — ^^^The immediate origin of the recent hostilities 
is immaterial, because, wlfcthcr Montsioa or Moshetti was the 
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aggressor^ it was the duty of the Government of the Bepublic to 
take effective measures to prevent its teiWtoiy from being used as a 
base of operations by either party." And the High Commissioner's 
instructions to Mr. Mackenzie on April 12 proves clearly that up to 
thhf date he intended to carry out the instructions of the Secretary 
of State. / 

And yet, as soon as it was found that Mr. Mackenzie proposed a 
Land Commission in British Stellaland, and that those interested in 
land in consequence clamoured for his recall, all considerations for the 
instructions of the Secretary of State appear to have been thrown 
aside, and Mr. Rhodes and Captain Bower went up prepared not only 
to undo what Mr. Mackenzie had done, but also to make a new 
departure, to ignore the boundary line, and to treat with the very 
filibusters who, the High Commissioner a few months before said, 
were robbers, whose proceedings he could not countenance, and with 
whom he could not conceive that any civilized Government would 
allow its name to be associated. 

Oil reading the record of the past, one is forced* to the conclusion 
that there must have been some very strong reason to account for 
the extraordinary proceedings that at this time took place. There 
can be little doubt that great pressure was brought to bear by those 
interested in land speculations, but tliis may not account entirely 
for so sudden a change of policy adopted by the local Authorities, 
of which the Secretary of State was not made aware. The principal 
guiding line may have been a devre to save something out of the 
general wreck of Bechuanaland by the sacrifice of British Stellaland. 
It would appear that Mr. Rho^^es and Captain Bower had deter- 
mined to adopt the desperate risk of treating with the Hartz River 
freebooters, and handing over Stellaland to them, provided they 
would assist in preserving Goshen intact. In any case, there can be 
little doubt that the freebooter Niekerk managed to persuade both 
these gentlemen that he had the most pacific intentions and very 
great power, and that he could extricate them from the difficulties in 
wliich^the High Commissioner had involved the country. The 
action of these gentlemen at this period shows that they entirely 
misunderstood the sentiments and character of the Dutch free- 
booters. Niekerk and other leaders no doubt possessed great power 
over their followers, so long as their actions were entirely aggressive, 
but they could have little or no power in restraining them except by 
making large promises of soAothin^ in the future, far greater than 
that which they saw in their itnmediatc grasp. • 

Mr. Rhodes having by what the High Commissioner terms his 
^^disinterested advice" scoured the recall of Mr. Mackenzie, went 
up himself into Stellaland to cancel all Mr, Macken*zie's acts, anijjt/) 
assist in this he asked for the aid bf Captain Bower, who in his 
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turn brought up the Republican flag of Stellaland which 
Mackenzie had taken down to Cape Town. 

Mr. Rhodes, on August 4, telegraphed that d large Boer noieeting 
under Nickerk, in the Transvaal, had determined to put Mr. Mac- 
kenzie out of Vrijburg, and on the following day ho said that 'the 
opposition of De la Rey an(l< Niekcrk was a dangerous factor, and 
that he would endeavour to reconcile them, as a divided Stellaland 
was dangerous. 

On August 7 he telegraphed from Vrijburg that the town section 
had accepted Mackenzie and were in fear of an attack from Niekerk^s 
party, who had proclaimed a separate government on the llartz 
River in the Transvaal; on the same day from Vrijburg was telegraphed 
the news that Niekcrk had disacknowledged the British Resident, 
and had called upon leaders of disaffected Boers to sit as court- 
martial on all persons who had negotiated with Mr. Mackenzie on a 
charge of high treason. And yet in spite of this treasonable action 
of Niekerk, Mr. Rhodes proposed to treat with him, and to act on 
entirely different lines to those of Mr. Mackenzie. 

These proposals the High Commissioner accepted. Mr. Rhodes 
said, My policy, if it can be called one, is contained in a few 
words — viz., to try and effect a reconciliation with the Niekerk 
party, and to obtain their co-operation in dealing with the people of 
Rooi Grond, or at least their neutrality/^ 

On August 2G, Captain Bovver reported that he had met Niekerk 
and his party in the Transvaal, ami that they were very unreasonable 
and violent, their object being war at any price ; but he was per- 
suaded by M. Niekcrk that he and (De .la Rey had been endeavouring 
to restrain the more violent ; he then gave the conditions that he 
himself had proposed to the freebooters, which the leading papers in 
the Cape Colony have stigmatized as a disgraced document. 

1. The agreements made by Mr. Mackenzie with tlie Volks Committee and 
proclamations issued by him arc cancelled. 

2. That pending annexation to the Cape Colony, Stellaland continue its 
own Government, recognising, however, the Iin -crial protectorate, and subject 
to the condition that all executive acts must be taken in concert and with the 
consent of the Deputy- Commissioner. 

3. That the land titles, as issued hy the former, de faeto, be recognised at 
once. 

4. That the Commissioner of Becliuanaland Iiold a court to investigate 
cattle thefts, committed either hy the Poers or hy Mankoroane within the lafjt 
twelve months, and date be fixed for the opening of such court, which date 
sliall not be taken later than Septeniber 2Cr. 

6. TliQ officers of the Stellaland Government to ho nominated by the Stella- 
land Government, in agreement with the Deputy-Commissioner. 

6. In the event^of Deputy-Commissioner requiring a force of burghers to 
provisions to Montsina, a burgher force to be siijiplicd by Stellaland^ 
to be paid from Imperial funds, the commandant rcQciving £25 a inuntli, and 
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he burghers lO^. a day whilst employed, officers and men providing their own 
horses and arms, but ammunition to be provided by Government. 

7. In the event of the Commissioner of Bgchuanaland requiring a 
burgher force to quell native disturbances, a burgher commando to be 
furnished by Stellaland, which will be paid by the Imperial Government 
wliifet employed. 

8. Twenty-five burghers to be at once earolled to patrol the country and 

stop cattle thefts. • 

In addition to the foregoing, I have promised that if a peaceful settle- 
ment is arrived at, I will recommend to your Excellency a loan of £5,000 
to the Stellaland Government. I have explained that I have no autho- 
rity promise your Excellency’s consent, but will recommend it most 
favourably,” 

The High Commissioner, in telegraphing to the Secretary of State, 
entirely misled him regarding Captain Bower's negotiation with 
Niekcrk, by stating that the large meeting of armed Boers was in 
Stellaland ; whereas he should have said that it was on the Hartz 
River, within the Transvaal. 

The negotiations with the freebooter Niekerk continued till 
September 8, when Mr. Rhodes made his final agreement with them, 
the Articles of which are as follow : — 

1. That all transactions entered into by Mr. John Mackenzie with the 
\’'olks Committee and the proclamations issued by him be cancelled. 

2. Pending the annexation to the Cape (polony, Stellaland shall continue 
its own Cfoverninent, recognising, however, her Majesty’s protectorate, and 
subject to tlio condition that all executive acts must be taken in concert, and 
■with the consent of the Commissioner of Bechuanaland. 

3 . That the. land titles issued by the Government of Stellaland be recog- 
nised. • 

4. That in accor.lanco with the proposal offered by Messrs. P. J. Joubert, 
Superintendent of ^Native Affairs^ and II. Shoeman. member of the Native 
Location Coinniissiou for Soutli African Kejmblic, on the one side, and 
Mr. C. J. l^liodes, Coniinissioncr of Becliuanaland, on the other, the proposal 
contained in copy of letter A. shall be adopted and copy of letter marked 
IL sent to the administration of Stellaland. 

r». That with the ohjeet of Stellaland Government completing its affairs, 
the period of three moiitlis shall be reserved before Article 2 will come in 
force with its protectorate, and during that time tlie public shall maintain 
their rights and have them fullUlcd in accordance wdlh Article 4.” 

Further arrangements were made for the hoisting of the Republican 
flag of Stellaland, and the Union Jack was taken away for safe 
custody to Taungs. And yet the original object for this discreditable 
submission and concession to the freebooters was not gained — viz., 
their aid against the Goshenites. 

Thus the Republic of Stellaland w[as again inaugurated by Messrs. 
Rhodes and Bower. * Acting under the orders of the Jligh Commis- 
sioner, the Republican flag was again hoisted, and tlie instructions of 
the Secretary of State as to the laying down of the boundary line 
were thoroughly ignored ; and yet the Secretary of State was ke|it 
entirely in the dark as to what hack actually occurred, the High 
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Commissioner sending on September 11 a telegram implying that 
the arrangement was madeVith British Stellaland only, for he stated, 

Stellaland shall continue its own Government, recognising British 
’protectorate/^ 

Now the agreement with Niekcrk was made for the wholfe*of 
Stellaland both in the Trafts\aal and in the Protectorate, and it 
was made in Transvaal territory with Transvaal Boers, contrary to 
the wishes and in face of the protest of the people of British 
Stellaland. 

The full report of Mr. Rhodeses agreement was sent home on 
September 24, but there is nothing to show the real state of the 
case, so that her Majesty’s Ministers appear to have been quite 
unaware of the actual facts until months after the expedition had 
started for South Africa in November 1884. 

Even the High Commissioner does not appear to have fully under- 
stood what had been done, as in his letter of October 8 to the 
Secretary of State he speaks of Niekerk and the Ilartz River party 
expelling the Select Committee from Vrijburg as though it were all 
one territory. He also states that in his opinion the agreement 
made by Mr. Rhodes with Niekerk is more favourable than that 
made by Mr. Mackenzie with British Stellaland, and concurs with 
Lord Derby in thinking that the recognition of the existing Stclla- 
land titles is preferable to that entered into with Mr. Mackenzie. 
There is this important difference between the two agreements w hich 
the High Commissioner entirely omitted to refer to. Mr. Mackenzie 
only satisfied the claims of the original volunteers subject to a 
Land Commission, and it was to^ this that Lord Derby referred 
in his letter of September 3. On the other hand, Mr. Rhodes 
guaranteed the whole of the claims without examination, including 
a large number in addition to those of the original volunteers. It 
is quite certain from perusal of the Parliamentary Blue-Books that 
the Secretary of State was not in possession of the real conditions 
under which Mr. Rhodes made his agreement until six or seven 
months after it was made. ^ 

In comparing these two agreements it may be well to observe 
that they have been contrasted by the Bestuur of British Stella- 
laiid, and it has been conclusively proved that that made by Mr. 
Mackenzie is best for all parties. They show that 

“according to the agreement entered into witli Mr. Ithodcs, there will be no 
opportunity to compensate such losses of f^rms as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, by tlfti granting of other farms to tliein, and besides creating con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, a fresh burden will he imj)osed on this country owing 
to its being obligatory to meet the 2^^‘^uniary claims of the parties thus 
injured.’^ • 

And they conclude with the following remarks : — 
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Whereas the agreement made by Mr. Mackenzie will tend to bring a 
large and industrious population into the cotfntry which will cultivate the 
soil and in course of time cause Stellaland to beconse one of the most impor- 
tant districts in South Africa ; the agreement entered into by Mr. Rhodes 
will gradually cause tlie territory to fall entirelj' into the hands of speculators, 
who living beyond its boundaries will do nothing to promote its welfare, in 
consequence whereof it will remain spar sely*inhabi ted and uncultivated. 

2. “ Whereas the agreement made by Mr. Mackenzie is excellent and must 
prove most satisfactory to every well-meaning inhabitant of the country ; the 
agreement made by Mr. Rhodes is vague in the extreme, and tends solely to 
promi)te the interests of a few to the great detriment of the majority.” 

Not only was Mr. Rhodeses agreement of a spurious character, 
having been made with persons who lived in the Transvaal, but it 
was also looked upon by those very persons as one whieh could be 
laid on one side at any moment, and acknowledged by all as having 
lapsed on December 8, 1881*. What the weighty reasons are for 
holding to this agreement can only be surmised by those who know 
the intricate nature of political problems in South Africa ; but it is 
interesting to note that the High Commissioner, having insisted on 
holding to this agreement month after month, has at last himself, on 
visiting Stellaland, found out the impossibility of adhering to it, and 
has been obliged to full back upon a portion of that made by Mr. 
iMackcnzic. Unfortunately, however,^ he still affirms that his 
arrangements are based on Mr. llhodcs^s agreement. Now it is to be 
remarked that if he does justice to the country by acting entirely 
on Mr. Mackenzie's agreement, and ignoring that of Mr. Rhodes in 
everything but the name, he yet Will be doing a grievous injustice 
in Scchuanaland, for there is still something in the background. 

Mr. Mackenzie's agreement isjbased on a concession of the country 
from IMankoroanc, while Mr. Rhodes's agreement rests^on the validity 
of titles issued by David Massau in !Mankoroane's territory — that is 
to say, it involves the recognition of the treaty between Mankoroanc 
and Massau of 1882. Now, there was another treaty in the same 
year made between Montsioa and Moshetti upon which Mr. Upington 
has based his agreement with the Goshenites. And he, as Attorney- 
Ccncifil of the Cape Colony, gives his opinion that one treaty is as 
good as the other, and that they must both stand or fall together. 
According to Mr. Upington's opinion therefore, if ]Mr. Rhodeses 
agreement is upheld, his own must be upheld also. In other words, 
the freebooters will be allowed to return into Goshen who were 
turned out by the expedition of 1881-5 at a cost of nearly a million 
of moneys ^ ^ 

There is yet another view of the subject. Under an Order in 
Council, tho present Crown Colony, including Stellaland, Tras taken 
over by virtue of the treaties made by Mr. Mackenzie with Man- 
koroanc and Montsioa. Now, if Mr. Rhodes's agreement is upheldv-^11 
acts of Mr. Mackenzie in Stcllalan^ are cancelled, and therefore 
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Stellaland did not pass under the Crown by treaty, and consequently 
it at present remains a Republic, outside of the Transvaal and outside 
of the Crown Colony. But yet it has recently been declared by the 
High Commissioner to form portion of the Crown Colony. 

It seems quite certain that the complicated questions which ^lave 
arisen under Mr. Rhodes s agreement eould not have oceurred had the 
High Commissioner not also been Governor of the Cape Colony. 
The Commissioner of Public Works, Colonel Schermbrucker, has 
stated in the House of Assembly the necessity for the sevcraq^cc of 
those offices ; he also has called attention to the extraordinary posi- 
tion of Sir Hercules Robinson, who was carrying out his duties as 
Governor in the Cape Colony by aid of his responsible Ministry, and 
as High Commissioner in Bcchuanaland by aid of the Opposition, of. 
which Mr. Rhodes was a leading member. There can be little 
doubt that the anxiety of the Cape Ministry to effect an agreement 
with the Goshenites was accelerated by the action of Mr. Rhodes in 
Stellaland and the Transvaal, it being considered in Cape Town that 
while acting as the High Commissioner's Deputy he had secured the 
sympathy of the Africandcr-Bond Boers in the north on behalf of the 
Opposition. 

It is now proposed to make a few suggestions as to the future 
government of South Africa. 

Those wliO have lived in South Africa and have become ac- 
quainted with the wants and aspirations of the people, arc conscious 
that some measures arc urgently required by which full justice may 
be done to all classes. Even* in the Capo Colony, where there is a 
responsible Government, the people are dissatisfied with their own 
legislation. The English feci impeded in their forward progress and 
coerced into inaction by the standstill Boer element ; the Hoers com- 
plain that they have magistrates who do not know their language, 
who do not comprehend their wants, and that they receive but scant 
justice ; while the natives assert that whjitever may be the law in the 
letter, it is practically felt that in enforcing it there is one code for 
the black man and another for the white. 

Throughout South Africa there is a general feeling of discontent 
among all classes ; each sees that there is something wrong, but no 
one has yet brought forward any panacea which will suit all races. 
For many years past the question of federation lias been raised, and 
in 1871 Mr. Moltino, Prime Minister, moved a resolution that the 
colony should be divided into three or more provincial governments. 
With this object in view, two years later, in reply to a very urgent 
appeal for the separation of the western from the eastern province, 
the Secretary of State suggested the possibility of placing each of the 
great divisions of the colony under provincial governments, sub- 
ordinate to a general Icgislatui^c. The sentiment of certain politicians 
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at Cape Town, however, has for many years been extremely averse 
to aiiy form of local self-government beiug»accorded to the provinces ; 
they hold steadily in view the prospect of South Africa being 
governed in the future directly from Cape Town. Their mptto has 
heeofi " unification ” in contradistinction to that of federation,” 
and they have not been averse to lay aside the interest of the whole of 
South Africa in order to retain and incr&se their local pre-eminence. 
This is one of the most important factors affecting recent events in 
South Africa. In May, 1875, Lord Carnarvon, in a despatch to the 
Govefnor of the Cape Colony, referred to the serious disadvantages, 
both as regards security and disorder and material progress under 
which the several colonics and States are placed, by the absence of 
any defined and consistent policy governing questions of vital in- 
terest to all ; and he proposed on the part of her Majesty^s 
Government that there should be a conference of delegates, repre- 
senting the colonics of South Africa, under such presidency and 
with such assistance as her Majesty^s Government could give. The 
object of this conference was to consider a uniforin policy with regard 
to the natives, the sale of arms and ammunition to them, the arrest 
and surrender of criminals, and minor territorial questions. To this 
proposal the Cape House of Assembly gave a rude rebuff by passing 
a resolution that any such proposal pcgarding the Cape Colony 
should come from its own Government. Lord Carnarvon rejoined 
by requesting the Governor of the Cape Colony, in his capacity as 
High Commissioner, to ascertain whether the conference might not 
be held with advantage between one or more of the Republics, the 
colony of Natal, and the province of Griqualand West, without 
reference to the Cape Colony. have here an instance of a 

difficult position in which the official acting as High Commissioner 
and Governor of the Cape Colony is constantly placed. As 
Governor of the Cape Colony he must consider the proposal 
for the conference as contrary to the interest of that colony, but as 
High Commissioner he must further the object of the conference as 
far as he can among the States lying beyond the Cape Colony. In the 
autumrT of 1875 Mr. Froude visited South Africa, and spoke in 
public as to the advantages of federation. On the withdrawal of 
the proposal for a conference by Lord Carnarvon, the Cape House of 
Assembly expressed its willingness to assist the Imperial Government 
in settling the difficulties which had arisen with regard to British 
jurisdiction in Griqualand Wei^t, and negotiations were then com- 
menced as to the annexation of the •latter by the Ca^e Colony. In 
consequence of the disturbed state of the country during Jhe next 
few years, little was done to further the general question of federa- 
tion, but every effort was made by the Imperial •Government to 
force Griqualand West into a union with the Cape Colony. TEie 
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question that now arose on this subject was " annexation versus 

federation ; ” the Cape Obloiiy wished to absorb Griqualand West 
, into its unity, while «^Griaualand West itself wished to remain a 
separate colony in conjunction with Bechuanaland, as one of a 
federation of States. Griqualand West had been solemnly promised 
time after time by the Imperial Government that it should not be 
annexed against the will of the jKJople ; but these promises were 
treated as jests, and it was annexed to the Cape Colony against its 
will, by negotiations carried on during the autumn of 1879. 

This was a fatal error in the administration of South Africa. 
Griqualand West was essentially an English province ; by absorbing 
it into the Cape Colony its influence became swamped by the over- 
whelming Boer interest of that colony, while at the same time its 
inhabitants were rendered discontented towards the Home Govern- 
ment by this breach of faith. 

After this accession of territory and riches to the Cape Colony, 
the prospect of any federal union or conference became very pro- 
blematical, as it was obviously to the interest of the colony to 
avoid federation where it wished to absorb. 

During the years succeeding 1879 many changes have taken 
place in South Africa, but probably the most important is that due 
to the extension of education among the people, and the j)()liti(»al 
wakening-up of* the Boers under the tuition of the Afrikaiidcr- 
Bond/^ A federal union was in 1883 proposed by this party, with 
a motto, Africa for the Afrikanders,’^ which is intended to mean 
the boycotting of English traders, and * the extirpation of the native 
tribes. The Boers had been politically asleep for the last fifty years, 
and their sudden awakening cahsed a shock throughout South 
Africa. Emissaries were sent through the country preaching 
sedition and recommending separation from Great Britain, and pro- 
posing a separate flag for 8outh Africa. The loyal portion of the 
country was supine, and gave no voice on the subject ; botli the 
[Ministers and the Opposition endeavoured to make capital out of 
this political revival, and each strove with the other to secure the 
Dutch vote. In the midst of this excitement, the filibustering 
expeditions in Bechuanaland came to a head, culminating in the 
violation of her Majesty^s protectorate. A cry for assistance now 
arose from the English colonists and the Dutch loyalist section, but 
the Cape Ministers, fully impressed with the idea that the extreme 
Dutch population were going to carry everything their own way, 
went to Bechq^naland, and tlicie made concessions to the filibusters 
without, any considerations as to the vindication of British honour, and 
tentatively approved the handing over of Goshen to these marauders ; 
]groceedings which her Majesty^s Government refused to confirm. 
In doing this the Ministers«clung to the belief that British troops 
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would never again cross .the Orange River. The passage of British 
troofis into Bechuanaland with so mufth alacrity and discipline, 
completely upset the calculations of the secfitious, and before the 
disaffected Boers could gather together and make any stand the 
pcaffe of the efountry was secured. 

A revulsion of feeling now took plac^ amon^ the Dutch popula- 
tion of South Africa ; they had, since the retrocession of the Trans- 
vaal, treated the English population with contumely and contempt, 
imagining they were masters of the situation, and that England 
woulS not venture again to dispute affairs with the up-country 
Boers. When they found out, however, that England was deter- 
mined to see justice done, whether to Boers or natives, and had the 
j>owcr and will to do it, they gave way and showed their readiness 
to let bygones be bygones, and work together as a united loyal 
people. But there are not wanting those who assert that the snake 
sedition is scotched, but not killed.^' 

The enthusiastic addresses recently sent in on the termination of 
the Expedition from the principal towns and districts of the Cape 
Colony by Dutch and English inhabitants are sufficient evidence 
of the important change which has come over the minds of the 
majority. 

A question now arises as to the fttiirc Government of South 
Africa. Would it be better for the unification process to con- 
tinue, and to risk the experiment of allowing the Cape Colony 
gradually to attempt to absorb tha whole of South Africa, or would 
it be more desirable to elaborate some federal scheme by which the 
various provinces of South Africa can be brought under one head, 
or can some other scheme be devised by which South Africa can be 
made prosperous on other lines ? 

However desirable it may appear in theory for the Cape Colony 
to continue its present scheme of unification, it is evident to all 
those who understand the country that this is not a practical solu- 
tion. It is not probable that the colony of Natal would submit to 
be absorbed in this manner ; the native tribes are most averse to the 
Government of the Caj^c Colony, and the States to the north of the 
Orange River are far too well aware of the future before them to 
allow of any such absorption. It is obvious that for many years 
to come the Orange River will divide the country into two distinct 
political sections, and thfe sooner that this division is recognised the 
better for the prosperity of4South Africa. It is the ambitious 
scheme of those who guide tlfe Cape Colony towards “ unification ** 
which is markedly affecting the peace of the whole territory. The 
second proposal as to federation is equally impracticable, unless 
the Cape Colony were broken up into two sections, because it , so 
largely preponderates in population ahd riches that it w'oiild either 
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require a proportion of representatives who would swamp the votes 
of those of the other Staftes, or else it would not be adequStely 
represented, and in eofisequence would be coereed by States who in 
the aggregate are not more powerful than itself. Some third seheme, 
therefore, must be devised by whieh a solution #nay be arrived aff • 

The greatest impediment jft the present time to the peace of South 
Africa is the dual position held by the High Commissioner and 
Governor of the Cape Colony. As Governor he is subject, in a 
great measure, to the wishes of the people of the Cape Colony, as 
High Commissioner he is under the direct authority of the Secretary 
of State in regard to matters outside the Cape C^Iolony. Should 
there be any disparity of views, as there is more often than not, 
between the Imperial Government and the Colonial Government 
regarding native affairs, he is placed in a most anomalous position. 
Some may assert that the Imperial and Colonial policy ought to 
coincide, but this cannot be, as the policy of the several colonics 
differ among themselves, and the English and Boer view as to treat- 
ment of native tribes essentially differs. 

During his tenure of office the High Commissioner and Governor 
may play many parts. If he is a strong man, he may for a time 
succeed in persuading both sides to combine in a united action, or 
he may play the Home Government against the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and eithef have his own way or cause a block according to his 
measure of skill and ability ; if he is a party man, he may side with 
either one or the other, according, to whether he is actuated by self- 
interest or good principles ; if he is a w^cak man, he may try in 
succession to carry out the instructions of cither party, and may 
probably at the end be declared a decided failure. 

In whichever direction he wishes to move there is no firm foot- 
ing, and there is the risk that he will slip and fail. The only appa- 
rent solution to this difficulty is to at once sever the two positions 
and allow them to be held by two different functionaries. Having 
once accomplished this, it is desirable to arrange that whatever scheme 
is elaborated care must be taken to allow of its eventually develop- 
ing into a “ federation under a Governor-General. The simplest 
method of carrying this out is for the High Commissioner to under- 
take the goveniment of the whole of the country outside the Cape 
Colony and the negotiations with the free Republics, while the 
Governor of the Cape Colony restricts hi5 duties entirely to that ■ 
colony. 

The immediate effect of this would "be to place under the High 
Commissioner Natal, Zululand, Basutoland, Griqualand, and Bechu- 
analand. The Cape Colony should be called upon to find troops for 
all internal disorders within its borders, so that the Imperial troops 
might be entirely withdrawn, citcepting sufficient Marines and Marine 
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Artillery for the defence of the naval station. The troops might 
als8 be very much reduced in Natal, fts* under a new and equitable 
system peace may be secured in South Africa. The saving effected 
in the reduction of troops ‘would allow of the granting of a moderate 
ahfOunt for the Civil List of the High Commissioner, until arrange- 
ments are made for drawing a revenue from the territory which he 
will rule over. The principal difficulty with regard to the High 
Commissioner that arises is with regard to the seat of government, 
and as it is proposed that in the distant future he should be a 
Governor- General, it is not desirable that much money should at 
present be expended on his residence, as it is probable that it 
may be changed from time to time, and that it may eventually be 
fixed at Cape Town or Graham's Town. 

In the meantime, the Boers are steadily pressing onwards in 
their system of extirpation ; within the last month they have suc- 
ceeded in killing David Massau in the stronghold of Mamusa, they 
have captured all his cattle,. and the Koranna tribe at Mamusa has 
ceased to exist. It is said that they arc now about to turn their 
arms against Moshetti, and experience enables us to know that his 
Barolougs cannot exist in the Transvaal for more than a few months. 
The Boers will next overflow into Bcchuanaland, will squat there, 
will pick quarrels with the natives, and will irritate them so- 
that they may rise against the British Government. The Boer 
programme is to so arrange that the natives in Bechuanaland may 
be exterminated by our own police*force and magistrates. 

. . Charles Warren* 
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^SCHYLUS AND SHAKESPEARE. 


THE “EUMENIDEhJ” AND ‘^HAMLET.*’ 


T T is a dull play was the criticism which more than once met 
X the car of the spectator of the Eumenides as given at Cam- 
bridge this December, 1885, The music, the imae^en-schie, tlic 
spirit, grace, and beauty of the actors, all had tlicir full meed of 
praise, but it was somewhat at the expense of the poet, who was felt 
to have kept his audience a long time listening to a story which 
contained very little incident, character painting, or fine poetry. 
The remark, together with the reyiiuiscence whicli the jday suggests 
of one which lias ncA^er been thought dull, must have set more 
than one spectator pondering on the different kind of interest 
demanded by an Athenian and an English audience ; and the 
question, how it is that human nature changes its demand for 
particular kinds of interest with the progress of the ages is a problem 
of perennial interest. 

Perhaps we may imagine the difference between the kind of attention 
given to dramatic representation by Athenians and by modern English- 
men, if we conceive a child thinking he is to be taken to sec Madame 
Tussaud^s, and finding himself among the Elgin marbles. The demand 
for a story, as we understand the words, in connection with the drama, 
would probably impress a Greek much as the demand for the accessories 
of waxwork among sculpture would impress us. It was not that they 
were wholly without any conception of this kind of interest, there is a 
great deal of it in the Iliad.^' The conversation between Helen and 
Priam on the# walls of Troy, for instance, lias much of the vivid 
expression of individual character which a modern playwright seeks 
to produce. But this kind of interest must have been deliberately 
renounced by the great dramatists. They chose that austere simpli- 
city which is, to our taste, so undramatic. The play of various 
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human character is present in the poem which was to them at 
once their Bible and their Shakespeare^ at le^st , as unquestionably 
as it is in any modern poem^ but the sharers in Homer^s immortality 
reject his method^ and if we look for that kind of interest in 
thef / workj we shall find none at all. The paradox involves the whole 
difference between the ancient and the modern view of this our 
human life, with all its issues of right and wrong, sweet and bitter, 
true and false. Much light is thrown on this difference by 
carrying out the comparison suggested above, and setting the 

Eumenides^^ beside a play of Shakespeare^s so similar to it in plot 
that we should certainly have credited the English poet with copying 
it, if he could have read Greek. The similarity of position between 
Orestes in the Greek and Hamlet in the English play brings out 
strikingly the radical divergence between the spirit of the two writers 
and the two nations. 

The common elements are indeed remarkable.* Orestes and 
Hamlet have both to avenge a beloved father, who has fallen a 
victim to the guilty passion of an unfaithful wife ; in eaeh case the 
adulterer has ascended the throne ; and a claim of higher than mere 
mortal authority demands his punishment ; for the permitted return 
of Ilamlct^s father from the world beyond^ the grave may be set beside 
the command of Apollo to Orestes to become the executioner of 
the wrath of Heaven. These similarities — though they are probably 
quite accidental — are sufSciently important and specific to bring 
out in all its marked contrast the Opposite feeling with which the 
two pictures, in their main outlines so similar, have been filled in. 
Observe, first, that Hamlet is complete in itself. We do hot want 
to investigate the murder of Hamlet's father — unlawful passion is the 
adequate and declared temptation which has caused his mui'der ; we 
have not to get behind that motive, or to have its genesis in any 
other. But the Eumcnides " is a manifest fragment. We begin in 
the middle, the first start of the play implies a past. Orestes 
appears flying from the Furies, the shade of his mother arises to 
quicken ^hoir wrath— ’a curious combination of the resemblance of 
the play to “ Hamlet" with its extreme divergence of spirit. It may 
be answered that this is a mere question of nomenclature, and that the 
‘'Eumcnides " should in fact be regarded as the last act of the " House 
of Atreus " (as a graceful translator has named the whole trilogy). 
It is true that we must take the Eumenides not as a play, but as 
the last act of a play, and the ren^^rks which follow so treat it; 
but if we go back to the firsf act — the return of * Agamemnon 
from the siege of Troy, and his murder by Clytemnestra — the 

* A French translator of “ Hamlet (Dneis) puts in the mouth of the Prince wJmt 
is almost a uescriptiou of the murder of Clytemnottra, as something from which he 
recoils. 

o 2 ‘ 
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story still implies and nc^ds a past. Guilty passion is the themo 
of the "Agamemnop^^ just as it is of "Hamlet," but it is 
not merely by the singular purity of the tragic muse that tlic reader » 
attention is directed elsewhere ; the guilty lovers have their wrongs 
to avenge ; the daughter of Clytemnestra, the father of iEgislHus, 
each seem to call from thein tombs for vengeance, as Clytemnestra 
herself does in her turn. We start with a record of sin, the 
damnosa hereditas is there from the first. The vicissitudes of an 
individual conscience and will are too slender a theme to bestr the 
stress of the poet^s genius, he must deal with a larger whole. 

Here we have the modern point of view and the ancient in their 
most distinct contrast. To the Greek, the individual man is a frag- 
ment To concentrate attention on his destiny was to shiver the 
snowy Parian block that the sculptor might have convenient material 
for carving isolated hands and feet. The ultimate object of all Greek 
attention was not an individual, but a group. Whereas we conceive the 
State as a collection of individuals, they conceived the individual as 
a fragment of the State. Our sympathies seek no larger resting- 
place than the desires and aspirations of an individual soul, theirs 
craved some corporate unity of wdiich tlie individual was a mere 
member. We are accustoiped to recognize this difference on the 
field of Politics; we feel that the ancient city was a more deeply felt 
reality than the modern nation, that patriotism was, in classical ages, 
available at a lower temperature than it is with us. But we do 
not recognize that the diflerened is as potent in art and in morals as 
in politics, that it created a difl'erent ideal of individual life, — that 
it set artistic attention in a diflbre^it groove. And nothing ought so 
much to help us to realize this as a comparison of the two great 
dramatists severally of Greece and of England. 

The Greek and the Englishman had something in common beside 
genius. The roseate glow that comes in the dawn of a nation's life 
was around them both. iEschylus lived in that brief gleam of 
splendour between the war which made Greeks discover that Greece 
was a unity, and the war in which they forgot it. Shakespeare lived 
in that steady, increasing radiance when England first awoke to feel 
her power and delight in her freedom. Both were animated by an 
awakening national life, both sung the glories of their country. 
But how strikingly the resemblance brings out the difference } 
We may take Henry V. as a sort of symbol of Shakespeare’s pride in 
England ; the hero king shincs^forth as a type of all that should gather 
up the loyaltj^, the patriotism of a subject of Elizabeth ; his portrait 
is painted in Shakespeare^s richest hues, and set in his clearest light.^ 
The whole play is full of a glowing pride in England, and defiance 
to her enemies, and this feeling finds its focus in the conqueror of 
Agincourt ; the glory of England is summed up in the glory of an 
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Englishman. But, when we turn to the play in which the like 
sens^ of a nation^s triumph bursts forth fn the verse of .^schylus — 
like, but infinitely greater, for even the new ftnse of freedom, when 
the black thundercloud of the Armada rolled away, must have been 
feebie in comparison with the raptures that succeeded Salamia — 
when we turn to the play in which thjlt rapture of relief is com- 
memorated, we remark with surprise, that while it is filled with the 
names of Persians, real or invented, ^schylus has studiously avoided 
the name of a single Greek. That concrete embodiment of national 
pride,*which was indispensable to the Englishman, was abhorrent to 
the Athenian. He is absorbed by a religious sense of the invisible 
bond which made his people one, of the Divine power which had 
fought on their side. Who is their shepherd and their master ? * 
who leads them to the fight ? asks the mother of Xerxes, and we 
can imagine what an overpowering thrill of emotion went through 
the crowd of spectators as they heard the answer given by the 
humbled foes of Greece, They are subjects of no man.^^ Loyalty 
was a feeling which would have roused nothing but dread in an 
Athenian. The subject of reverence was the city, the invisible would 
endure no rivalry on the part of the visible. jEschylus was 
recounting the events in which he had borne a part : and doubtless 
the honour of the warrior was dearer to liim than the honour of the 
poet. Yet all the more he felt that the interest of the drama of the 
deliverance of Greece must centre in a throne filled by no visible 
form. Shakespeare makes the inost^^f Henry V. ; /Eschylus does not 
take cognizance of the very existence of Aliltiades or Thcmistocles. 

Ihe different ideals 'which come out in these two national dramas are 
visible whenever we contrast tfic life of the modern and the ancient 
world. In some sense 'wc arc forced to realize this diflTercnce 
whenever wc look backwards. AVe see not merely that the Greek 
w'as a different kind of being from the Englishman, but that he was 
trying to be something different. The ideal state of the wisest 
Greek would have revolted the practical moral standard of the least 
virtuous^ Ihiglishman. Men arc separated, not by their ideal of what 
is good, but by their ideal of what is best ; for by the correlation of 
moral force the whole of life is altered when wc alter its hierarchy 
of icyercncc. It is of no avail that two men should agree that 
individual life is sacred, and that membership in a State is sacred, if 
they differ as to which is to come first. ’ From the ancient point of 
view goodness was invisible it# the individual, the group was the 
sma est orgauisin in which it (^uld Aic discerned. Ucnce all that 
c onge to individual relation was comparatively uninteresting. The 
one strong emotion which forms almost the theme of modern art, 
whic every one thinks he can draw from imagination and most people 

* “rer8iC,”2J6. 
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have known by experience, had a subordinate place on the Athenian 
stage. The love of man for woman, so far as it ever appears \here, 
is something quite secondary, something more or less to be kept 
out of sight. In the guilty love of Clytemnestra for iEgisthus there 
is indeed soraetliing pathetic and tender, but it is hardly allowed to 
appear at all ; we are made'jfco feel that she hates her husband much 
more than that she loves her paramour ; the sense of destiny is a 
much stronger clement in the murder than the sense of choice. 
In the classical ideal man’s love for woman is almost nothing. In 
the chivalric idea it is almost everything. In Hamlet we see the 
chivalric ideal stamped by the individuality of a great original genius. 
Hamlet thinks, on the tomb of the drowned Ophelia, that he loved 
her more than twenty thousand brothers. Ah, how like human 
nature ! We seemed to have loved so passionately when we have 
lost. We do so love what is gone out of reach. While Ophelia 
was living, to be chilled or warmed by Hamlet^s love, he took very 
little thought of her. Other feelings were not stronger than 
his love of her, perhaps, but quite as strong, and there were many 
of them. What a wonderful knowledge of the human heart lies 
in that combination of the cool lover and the passionate mourner \ 
We know no other delineation of matins love that can be put by its 
side. A.n inferior artist would liave painted so slight a love as 
Hamlct^s for Ophelia only in the portrait of a slight character. 
Shakespeare knew that a love may be indestructible, and rooted in a 
deep nature, and yet in itselfi may be a small thing ; for he knew 
the heart of man. We fancy that those words are the mere equiva- 
lent of -the statement that he was a great poet. ]3ut we arc now 
comparing Shakespeare with a poet as great as he was, and 
surely more original, who did not know the heart of man, and did 
not care to know it. He was not studying the springs of iudividual 
character. lie cared only for that which was universal. 

What iEschylus was studying was not the heart of man, but the 
mind of God. What is the Power that rules the world ? What is 
the law by which He rules it ? How may man approa^gh Him ? 
These were the problems that filled the mind of tlic poet. Whatever 
were those lessons which he learnt at Eleusis of the hopes of immor- 
tality, w'C may see that they had deeply impressed him, that in 
imagination he was constantly piercing the dread barrier of the 
tomb. Whatever deeply interested him must be supernatural. And 
the ordinary course of history, in his day, may almost be called 
supernatural. i He had fougtt at ^Marathon. He had seen the 
whole might of Asia shattered on the rock of Greek freedom. He 
had seen his country defended from arrogant power as by a miracle. 
Hence in his desire to comprehend the law by which the world was 
ruled, and which he knew ds destiny, there was a profound faith in 
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ultimate righteousness^ though the faith was not wholly dominant^ 
ancP much that was there also was inconsistent with it. The 
Mysteries give the key-note to his music ;*we compare him with 
Shakespeare to discover difference^ for resemblance we must turn to 
mdite. He saw that quality in sin which to the imagination of 
Dante created an endless hell, as an ^heritauce of guilt ; or from 
another point of view, as the passing over of guilt to fate. Surely 
in this vision he is not less true to reality than Shakespeare is. Who 
does not know how the errors of life hover to the eyes of memory in 
some dim region between sin and ealamity, and change with the 
parallax of lifers movement from the one position to the other ? We 
never seem to have begun at the beginning ! Always there was a 
past that domineered over our present ! And then, at last, we feel 
that our life is moulded by the lives that have gone before, and thus 
that the seeming separateness of life is in part delusive. This idea 
seems to have haunted the Greek mind with a recurrent insistence of 
perplexity. When the object of attention changed from the group 
to the individual, that which lies at the very core of the individual 
life — the will — came into a new distinctness. A new interest in 
human character is a new belief in human will, and we recover the 
old point of view only with a certain effort. We imagine that will 
is denied where it is hardly conceived! Till each man became a 
whole in himself Will was only dimly conceived as a moving force in 
human affairs ; that law of moral evolution which they knew as Fate 
was a much more distinct element in human experience. Hence 
Guilt was something different to them and to us, and throughout all 
their grandest poetry they seem always seeking to answer the problem 
of what it really meant. Ores^tes is vindicated by Apollo, but the 
Furies have much to say for themselves. We do not feel that the 
last word rests either with the God of Day or the Daughters of 
Night. The Goddess of Wisdom harmonizes both views. But 
though there is balance here, there is no variety. The drama, and 
all his dramas, is full of a sombre, awful monotony. Divine Law 
leaves |io room for human character. 

Turn to the other side of the contrast and mark the change. 
What a wondrous gallery of rainbow-hued variety rises up before the 
mind’s eye at the name of Shakespeare. When we make his name 
into an epithet we give a picturesque synonym for various. No one 
type of character, feeling, or belief occurs as Shakespearian; the word 
suggests what is vivid and nAny-sided, and nothing else. This 
ef&orescence of a wealth df various beauty foi> all the ages 
chronicles the lirst awakening of modern Europe to the sanctities, 
the interests, the ideals of individual life. It is an expression, on 
the field of art, of the spirit which on the field of theology gave 
us the lleformation, setting the humftn spirit face to face with the 
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pivine, and bidding it trust to no intervening entity — no external 
citizenship in the City of God — but as the sole creature alone trith 
the Creator learn nrhat mystic channels are opened between the 
finite and the infinite within the “ abysmal depths of Personality.” 
It would not appear that Shakespeare had any special sympathy fifth 
the Reformation, it would c^^n seem that so far as any religion had 
a hold upon his mind it was that of the ancient Church. At least, 
he, addressing the England of Elizabeth, the England which was 
ready to fight against all that was involved, for the men of that 
time, in the doctrine of Purgatory, makes a spirit from beyond 
the grave announce that he is 

“ Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 

And for the day, condemned to fast in iires 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. * 

But however little of a Protestant was Shakespeare the poet, hir/was 
the artistic expression of the same spirit that made Protestaytism. 
The City had passed away, and for a thousand years the Chm.^h had 
taken her place. Now the Church, too, was called upon to yield, and 
the home was lighted up with a new life. Man was interesting not 
only iis the member of the State, called upon to serve her with his 
life or his counsels ; not onl^ as a son of the Church, called upon to 
partake in her rites and submit to her decisions, but as a son, a father, 
a lover, a husband — as a man. As a learned bishop was describing the 
oarth as a new star ; as men were learning to regard this dark centre 
of the universe as a radiant wanderer in the heavens, so human life 
was clothing itself in a new brightness, and taking its place in that 
elear, open realm of Nature to the ^ study of which the intellectual 
world was awakening with a passionate activity. And the expression 
of this truly named Renaissance, in the world of Art, may be summed 
up in the name of Shakespeare. 

If Shakespeare be the best representative of this new spirit, Hamlet 
may be taken as its best specimen among his works. It is perhaps 
the most various of Sliakespcarc^s plays. A little biographical incident 
gives us a double reason for claiming it as the most Shakespe|jiriaii of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Shakespeare’s only son was named Hamlet (or 
Hamnet — only a varied form of the same name). Nine years he 
experienced the wonderful fortune of having for a parent one who, 
if his works express his nature, must have been the most sym- 
pathetic of mankind, and then he went elsewhere and left, perhaps, 
a terrible spasm of longing in the heart of the poet for ever 
associated witlf a play consecrated to \he love of a lost father. This 
surely i^ the dormant feeling in the play. Hamlet is much besides 
— the friend of Horatio, the lover of Ophelia, the patron of the 
theatre, the heir expectant of the kingdom. Something individual, 
something characteristic, conics out in all these characters. But he 
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is above all a son. What a profound filial tribute is there in his 
oorrection of the courtly eulogy of Ho/atio : He was a goodly 
king,” " He was a man" We fancy a double^emphasis there. He 
was a man, what matter whether he dwelt in a palace or a cottage ? 

" £/e was a mao, unlike me his wretched irresolute son/^ The self- 
scorn marks, perhaps, the furthest point qjf Shakespeare from ^schylus. 
The elder self is too simple, too small to leave any space for any 
conflict of opposing principles. Between the two poets Self has 
taken^ a development which makes room for a dualism within, such 
as was undreamt of in the ancient world. There is none of that 
swerving — none of that sudden glimpse of the self from some 
mysterious point that seems at once beyond and within it, of which 
we have some examples from every modern writer who paints the 
heart, and so many in Shakespeare. Here the moral attitudes are 
entirely monotonous. The iEschylean version of the theme of 
Hamlet unfolds the problem of inherited guilty and never turns 
aside to mark a single trait of individual character. There is a 
certain grandeur in Clytemnestra and weakness in .dSgisthus, but 
we cannot say that Orestes bears the mark of any quality what- 
ever, good or bad. There seems a sort of curious carelessness in 
all that relates to him, except so far as he is the engine of Heaven^s 
wrath to the guilty queen. For ins^lance, how impatient must 
the poet have been of all that paints individuality when he lights 
upon the trivial and impossible test by which Electra assures herself 
of the presence of her brother aftei> his long banishment. She sees 
a footprint near the altar, she puts her own foot into it, and dis- 
covering thcat the mark just fits her, she comes to the conclusion that 
her brother is near. So her foot^must have been just the size of a 
full-grown maii^s, for the deeds of Orestes attest that he could 
not have been less than full-grown. The incident, it may be said, 
is not the work of a more careless imagination than that which 
describes two duellists exchanging their weapons unawares. No, 
but the carelessness of Shakespeare is the mere indifierence to a 
partici^ar kind of probability which has nothing to do with human 
relations, and the carelessness of d^schylus is a want of interest in 
human relations. No one who realized the anxiety of a sister to 
know that a long-lost brother was near could imagine her drawing 
any inferences from the probability that their feet should be the same 
size.* But the meeting of the brother and sister demanded a kind 
of attention which the poet wdl not prepared to supply. It is not 
the characters of Orestes, of ?Egistlius, of Agamemnon which in- 
terested him ; his creations, if they are to be impressive, must be 

■* The device impressed even the contemporaries of ^‘Eachylus as somewhat absurd, 
and Euripides wrote one sceue as an elaborate caricature of it ( “ Elcctra, ’* 5 1 1-540), It 
is curious as almost the only siiecimcn of i>arody fn Greek art. 
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colossal. All the swaying of various impulse that occupies the 
play of Hamlet is by him condensed into a few lines where Ofestes 
^ tells how the oracles of Apollo have denounced the most awful 
curses against him if he leave his father’s death unavenged^ and 
again in the one line where, for a moment shaken by the entreaties 
of his mother, he asks Pyla^es if he shall 

“Through filial reverence spare a mother’s life.” * 

This ideal conflict, which we know on the page of Shakespeare in 
association with all that is most human, most vividly imbue^ with 
personal idiosyncrasy, is set forth, in the Greek drama, in its purely 
abstract form. It appears not as a double consciousness, but as a 
changing Deity. The Furies absorb all interest to themselves; they are 
the embodied conscience, but also they might seem, from some points 
of view, the Greek equivalent to Satan. They are “ daughters of 
night," they enter into conflict with the god of day, who shelters 
from them the object of their pursuit, banishes them from his 
temple with fierce invective, and forces them to surrender their 
victim to his protection. We are reminded of Satan by them more 
than by any other representation known to classic thought — some- 
times even of the vulgar Satan with horns and hoofs, of Mephisto- 
pheles clamorous for his pr^, for they inspire horror by their mere 
aspect, and their haunting presence is the worst torment they can 
inflict on their victim. And then, again, even in their more spiritual 
aspect, they take the same place as Satan, when he appears among 
the sons of God to bear witness against Job, or when he revealed 
himself to the Saviour as seeking to have Peter, that he might sift 
him as wheat. But we know tJicsQ goddesses both as the Furies 
and the Gracious Ones ; and it is surely an error to suppose that the 
latter expression is a mere euphemism, as we call a person " well- 
meaning " whom we find intolerable, or as they called the Black Sea 
the hospitable." One felt at Cambridge that if such a thing had been 
possible, and not too suggestive of Harlequin or Pantaloon, there 
should have been some sort of transformation in the scene in whicli 
they become reconciled to the Goddes"- of Wisdom — thgt sonic 
hideous mask should have been laid aside, something that expressed 
a total change of aspect, and recalled the lines, 

“ Stem Lawgiver ! 

Yet thou dost hear the Godhead’s most henignant grace.” 

The Goddess of Wisdom appeases the pitiless beings, she even induces 
them to take up their abode i^ the city which has dared to shelter 
from them thdir victim. The daughters of night arc to have a jdace 
in the 'elect city, the nightingales arc to fill their grove with music, 
and though here the passer-by may not set foot without impiety, t 
* " Eumeoides,’’ 899. ,t >Sce the “ (Edipns at Colonos ’’ of Sophocles. 
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yet no Greek landscape is associated vrith images more remote from 
horror^ nor is anj Greek poetry fuller of solemn beauty than her 
vindication of the claim to reverence of that severe influence which 
to^he bright Sun-god is visible only as hopeless remorse. The city 
wliich makes no room for this influence, which pays no homage to a 
righteous severity, misses, she declares^ half of- that which makes life 
blessed. To the light and lively Greek the sense of sin was almost as 
repugnant as sin itself, the two were often confused ; Apollo, in face 
of t||c Furies, seems to express the spirit of art in face of the spirit 
of holiness — ^the - bright pleasure-loving genius denouncing the 
stern voice that docs but give expression to the conscience. But 
the Goddess of Wisdom shows us that even for the Greek this was not 
the ultimate truth. She gives a warning to all time — perhaps more 
especially for our times — when she bids the Athenians remember,* 
in words which we give, as they recall in their rhythm Wordsworth's 
well-known lines to Duty, and which in their feeling and moral 
truly sum up the spirit of the whole drama — 

“ Yea, even from these, who, grim and stern, 

Glared anger upon yon of old, 

Oh citizens, ye now shall earn 
A recompense right manifold. 

Heck them aright, extol them high, 

J$e loyal to their loyalty ; • 

And yc shall make your town and land 
•Sure, ])ro])]ied on Justice’ saving hand 
And Fame's eternity.” 

Julia Wedgwood. 

* '‘Eumenitlcs,*’ J005-1013, ^rorshead’s Translation, 
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I N the General Election now concluded ecclesiastical controversy 
has borne a prominent part. The clergy of the Established 
Church have raised their ancient uarcry of The Church in Danger/^ 
and have offered to an imaginary attack a resistance more impas- 
sioned than scrupulous. Whether the clerical party have done 
wisely in thus precipitating the question of Disestablishment and in 
proclaiming an alliance, offensive and defensive, with one political 
party, is a question which it is ivpt now proposed to discuss. The 
cflTect of this panic has been to call the attention of certain church- 
men to the existence of various scandals and mischiefs in the Church 
and to certain schemes for rcmcdyifig them. After a lapse of two 
or three years we again hear the cry of Church Reform. Eminent 
clergymen have memorialized the Archbishops, have pointed out 
the evils, and have suggested remedies. Some of these evils there 
is no need to discuss. Very few apologists would be found for the 
present system of patronage, or for the inequality of clerical stipends. 
Most people would agree that the laity arc entitled to a^^ larger 
share in Church government than they now enjoy. But it is hen; 
that the difficulty arises. What constitutes the right to a voice in 
the internal affairs of the Church ? How can that right be exercisc'd 
within the precincts of an Establishment? No feature of the 
Church Revival which has marked the last fifty years is more 
noticeable than the growing desire among English Church people, 
both lay and cl/^rical, for a largeV racusiirc of self-governing power. 
The various stages of this growth, its origin, and the result to which 
it will probably lead, arc matters too large and too complicated to 
be discussed within the narrow limits now at our disposal. It must 
suffice to mention as leading instances in which this desire has been 
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manifested^ the revival of Convocation, the crehtion of Church Con- 
greases, atd the rise and growth of Diocasan Conferences. 

It cannot be questioned that the necessit}! for habituating them- 
selves to the quiet and serious discussion, < and, where possible, the 
sotilement of their own internal affairs, has been forced upon the 
attention of English churchmen by thq painful and even scandalous 
consequences which have arisen froth promiscuous and constant 
recourse to the law courts, and the expediency of making ready 
for possible changes in legal status was emphasized by the spectacle 
of tlfe sister Church in Ireland suddenly deprived,^' to quote the 
late Bishop Moberly, of the orderly but somewhat enervating 
direction of State control.’^ These aspirations after reasonable self- 
government took shape, in the year 1870, in the ^'Parishioners’ 
Bights Bill,” which was brought into Parliament, but very little 
supported by churchmen out of doors. In the year 1871 another 
Bill, called the Parochial Councils Bill,” was introduced, and read 
a second time after an interesting debate. 

The Bill provided for the election of a parochial council, of which 
the members were to be communicant members of the Chureh of 
England ; ” while the electors to the council were to be the 
parishioners entitled to vote at the election of churchwardens,’^ who 
of course need not, be in any sense members of the Church of England. 
The matter then dropped for a while, and the next step in the direc- 
tion of local self-government for the Church, w^as the Public Worship 
Bcgulation Act of 187i. It is unnecessary to discuss the origin or 
effects of that Act ; but it is to be remarked that, by providing that 
the process of litigation should begin with the three aggrieved 
parishioners, irrespective of miy ^jualitication of churchmanship, the 
Act recognised mere rate-paying as conferring a right to intervene 
in strictly ecclesiastical concerns. 

It would seem that the Public Worship Regulation Act, whatever 
its merits, did not secure the object desired by those who are most 
urgent to extend the influence of the laity in Church matters. For 
a few years later a society, called The National Church Reform 
Union*” was founded in order the more effectually to secure those 
objects. 

It is not a little remarkable that, although the list of vice- 
presidents and local secretaries of this Society contains the names of 
many able, accomplished, and devoted men ; it does not include the 
name of a single person kne^n to the Church as a theologian or 
ccclesiologist. Hence one is ^ot surprised to find that the first act 
of this Society to which any amount of publicity or general interest 
attached was one which, though reasonably and even skilfully adapted 
to practical ends, was fundamentally and egregiously unsound in 
respect of those principles which lie .at the very root of our con- 
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ceptions of the Church as a religious society. I refer to the 
Church Boards Bill of 7881, which was adopted and fostered by 
the Church Reform Fnion and brought into Parliament by a 
gentleman whose high character and ability deserve all respect — 
Mr. Albert Grey. 

The Church Boards Bill , reproduced, in a more definite and 
elaborate form, all the characleristic faults of the Parochial Councils 
Bill of 1871, with one vicious peculiarity of its own. Whereas, by 
the Parochial Councils Bill, the members of the Board were required 
to be communicant churchmen, no such provision was contained in 
the Church Boards Bill of 1881. The ratepayers, merely as such, 
were empowered to elect a Board composed of any persons whom they 
might think proper — churchmen, dissenters, unbelievers, or notorious 
evil-livers, for no class was ineligible — and to the Board thus elected 
and thus constituted was entrusted absolute control over {a) the 
fabric ; (A) the services ; (c) the alms. An appeal was permitted 
to the Bishop. 

This Bill w’as not read a second time. Owing to an unforeseen 
obstacle, the time for debating it was exceedingly limited. Mr. 
Grey delivered an able speech, which has since been printed and 
circulated, in favour of his Bill, Mr. Marriott, M.P. for Brighton, 
seconded him ; and the writer of the present paper was moving the 
rejection of the Bill when the debate stood adjourned. 

Next year a Bill was introduced under similar auspices, to amend 
the Public Worship Regulation Acts, by expanding the three aggrieved 
parishioners to a parochial body similar to the Church Board, and 
it is understood that Mr. Grey intends to introduce his Church 
Boards Btll* again whenever a famirflblc opportunity may occur. 
Meanwhile, the attention of churchmen lias been directed to the 
subject by the recent memorials to the Archbishops, and the contro- 
versies to which they have given rise, and it may not be inopportune 
to review the existing situation. T propose to speak of the need 
which Las arisen, has been expressed, and has been recognised, the 
attempt which has been made and will be made again to satisfy that 
need, the reasons for disajiproving of that attempt, and the remedy 
which might be preferred for a condition confessedly unsatisfactory. 

And first of the need itself. What we need is a fuller and more 
practical recognition of the importance of the lay element in the 
Church, and its right to a voice in the management of its own affairs. 
And here we touch first principles. It cannot be too constantly 
borne in mind that the Church, to which the Divine promises arc 
made, is^not merely the clergy„ but the whole "spirit-bearing body 
(I again quote Bishop Moberly) of baptised persons. The Bishop's 
language on this subject, in the preface to his Bampton Lectures of 
1868, is well worthy of quotation : — 
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“ It has been generally held by theologians (excepting always those of the 
high H«man Schools) that the retrospective acceptance of the whole Churchy 
including lay people as well as Clergy, is necessary order to give conciliar 
decrees their full (Ecumenical character and weight. This view, the view of 
Gorson and his friends at Constance, and of the Gallican Church, of Arch- 
bishdP Laud, and the Anglican High Church, of Janus in modern Catholic 
Germany, involves the truth for which I desyre to contend ; and borrowing 
the sentiment of my dear friend, the late Revf John Keble, I venture to say 
that if the assent of the lay people is thus necessary even in the highest of all 
instances, the settlement of the faith, it is matter not of principle, but of con- 
venience and wisdom to decide at what point, and in what proportion, this 
Christiali Counsel shall be listened to and acknowledged, I have urged, and 
• 1 feel very deeply the importance of the view, that the full co-operation of the 
laity of the Church*, not as matters of benevolence or bounty, but as a matter 
of debt and duty, is not more absolutely necessary in practice, than it is indis- 
pensable in theory to the full powers and efficacy of the Church.” 

Now, just as the revival of Convocation showed the increased desire 
of the clergy for larger and more responsible action, and the institu- 
tion of Church Congresses witnessed to a similar desire in the Church 
at large, and the rise of Diocesan Conferences showed the same 
feeling at work among the laymen of the respective Sees, so the 
^ various suggestions of Parochial Councils and Church Boards 
witness to the desire for self-government in the parish — a desire 
warmly entertained by many laymen, and assuredly directed against 
no just claim of the ministerial office. 

I believe I shall have the general sense of Liberal churchmen 
with me when I say that in respect of the three points mainly 
contemplated by the Church Boards iJill the claim for self-govern- 
ment by the laity is just and sound. 

I refer («) to the maiiagcinciit and decoration of the parish 
church, which in many cases has been created by the munificence of 
the laity, and iu every case is tlic common sanctuaiy of all. 

(6) To the management and distribution of the public services, 
wliich arc the commou devotions of all, presented and presided over, 
on their behalf, by the ministry. 

And (c) to the disposal of those funds which, in conformity with 
the Aposfolic precepts, lay piety offers to God through the suitable 
channel of the weekly offertory. 

We may, I think, go a step further, and say that similar lay 
co-operation in control is desirable in all those multifarious matters 
iu which the Church, through its parochial organizations, acts collec- 
tively in the parish. ^ 

Purthcr, I may remind my rqpders that, iu the opinion of many 
of those best qualified to judge, and notably of Dr. Vusey, it has 
been the disregard of lay opinion iu these and such-like matters 
which has too often embroiled peaceful parishes, and embittered the 
relations between zealous clergy and faitjifiil people. 
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Thus I have stated roughly, but, for our present purpose, I hope 
sufficiently, that need for the practical recognition of laymen^s<rights 
in the Church, which I have indicated as the first point for our 
present consideration. 

II. My second point is the attempt which has been made hr the 
Church Boards Bill to satisfy this need ; and our interest in this 
point is increased and made practical by the fact that, having been 
duly discussed and digested, this Bill seems recognised as the imple- 
ment with which those who are most anxious to secure lay co-opera- 
tion in the Church, are determined to work out their dcisign in 
Parliament. What this Bill is, briefly and in its main outlines, 
we have already seen. But before leaving it, it wouldr be well for 
us to consider carefully what it really means. It means the possibility 
that all control over our parish churches, their services, and our alms 
may be surrendered to a Board which the ratepayers as such have 
chosen. In many a Welsh parish the ratepayers as such would 
mean a constituency where Nonconformists arc to Churchmen as 
ten to one. 

In many an English parish it would mean a constituency quite 
capable of returning at any rate a working majority of Dissenters. In 
some parishes where the powers of evil wxre unusually rampant it 
would probably mean a * constituency largely composed of, and 
influenced by, people engaged in the most infamous occupations, and 
professing the most abhorrent doctrines. 

And for election to this Board there is no qualification. It is only 
an extreme way of putting the case to say that Mr. Bradlaugh would 
be eligible for the Church Board at Northampton, and would himself 
be an elector in the district of Lofldoh where he resides. 

And, putting aside all extreme or unlikely results, this Bill, in its 
mildest operation, means giving the control or mutilation of our parish 
churches to men who never enter their do.>rs; the management of 
our worship to men who regard it as an empty form or a grotesque 
parody ; and the administration of our alms to men who themselves 
do not contribute a sixpence to the needs of their brethren. 

It means, at its best, the Baptist member of the Board finding 
himself compelled to regulate the hour and occasion of infant 
baptism ; the Presbyterian making arrangements for the con- 
firmation; and the Quaker deciding the day and hour for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 

III. But the objections to the Bill, which constitute our third 
point of con^deration, lie much deeper than any sense of incon- 
gruity «or inconvenience. 

We deprecate the heartburning, the jealousy, and the mutual 
recrimination, which would certainly be introduced into our church 
gatherings by the electioneering struggles of rival sects, or, worse 
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stilly the conflicts between the powers of religion and those of vice, 
whi8h would most certainly seize this opportunity for attacking the 
cause of God on its own ground. 

And still more do we repudiate the whole conception which would 
allow the intervention, in the government of any religious body, of 
persons who do not belong to that Sody. Even where the case is 
only between the Church of England and the orthodox Noncon- 
formists, we resent such an intervention as inconsistent with Christian 
liberty ; as wholly contrary to anything which we should suggest, 
or our Nonconformist brethren could tolerate, in the management 
of their own affairs ; and, further, as being wholly unsought by them. 

But when it comes to the case as between a Christian church and 
the rate- paying parishioner who denies the Holy Trinity and the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, then we say that our most sacred 
principles arc involved, and that the attempt to introduce the infidel, 
the* agnostic, the pantheist, or even the Unitarian, into our Church 
government, is a deliberate blow at the Headship of Christ over His 
Church, and an insult to those who are jealous of His honour. 

Nor do our objections end here. The Church Boards Bill pro- 
fesses not to deal with doctrine ; but he must be a very short-sighted 
observer who does not see clearly that the Church Board, once 
constituted, will soon seek power to regulate, not the worship only, 
but the creed and the teaching of the parish church. And it is not 
too bold a conjecture to surmise that this attack would first be 
directed against the recitation of •the Athauasian Creed, as being, 
ostensibly, a matter of worship ; but being well understood to 
have a dogmatic significance of great monfent. It is an open 
secret that certain members of the C^iurch Reform Union separated 
themselves from that body because the others will not avow an in- 
tention which yet is not absent from their minds — /.e., to relax the 
dogmatic position of the Church of England, so as to admit within 
it persons of all, and of no, creed. The formula of these extremists 
is worship, not dogma, is the basis of unity In other words, it 
docs nqf signify whether our public devotions are offered to God, to 
the sun, or to idealized humanity. 

IV. I approach our fourth, and most practical, point. What is 
the remedy for the existing condition? 

In the first place, those who are in favour of legislation in these 
matters, and approve of the Mca of the Church Board, would wish 
to see some sort of qualification, other than rate-paying, for electors 
and elected. But, on the principle that construction* is notoriously 
more difficult than criticism, it is not easy to say what thfs quali- 
fication should be. No one would risk a renewal of the profanities 
of the sacramental test ; but some would be inclined to require 
both from candidates and electors a sul)scription to the Nicene Creed, 

VOL. xLix. H • ^ 
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as being the sarest and most augnst test of orthodoxy. Some would 
go farther, and require a solemn declaration of bond fide adherence 
to- the formularies of the Church of England, the Lex precandi being 
regarded as essentially part of the Lex credendi. 

To a Board thus presumably composed of genuine Churchmen, 
yet confined to no one school Vif thought, its authors would propose 
to entrust large hut defined powers. They would he careful to 
exclude any interference with dogma or doctrine ; and they would 
limit the powers of the Board in Divine worship to matters w^ich 
the letter of the rubric has left ambiguous. But, with these safe- 
guards, they would yield to the Board, presided over by the parish 
priests, plenary power over fabric, services, alms, and parochial 
organization. 

To those of us, however, who think that the day has gone by for 
Parliamentary interference in religious matters, the plan which 
would most commend itself would he an immense extension, under 
the sanction of the Bishops in each diocese, of the system of volun- 
tary parochial councils, constituted on tlic dogmatic basis before 
indicated. What such a Board would lose by having no legal status 
or authority, it would gain in freedom from heartburning and 
jealousy, and in an elasticity which could adapt itself to the varied 
and changing needs of a transitional period. And from such volun- 
tary association of priest and people in holy duties, we might hope 
for an abundant increase of such gifts as will enable the Church of 
England to use with dignity aifd wisdom that large measure of 
liberty and self-government which the near future is sure to 
bring her. ‘ ^ . 

Geohge W. E. Russell. 
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*^PHE subject of Church Reform has acquired a promiuence during 
X the past few weeks, through the agitation of the question of 
Disestablishment in connection with the recent elections, which it 
has .not had for a long period. For a parallel we should have to go 
back to the attention turned upon the subject at the era of the First 
Reform Rill; the tracts on Church Reform written at that time 
make up several good-sized volumes in our public libraries. A 
willingness to consider proposals of reform and an earnest desire for 
it have been manifested in many quarters, the ' existence of which 
till a short time ago was unsuspeeftd. Men dreamed of .it idly as 
they do of things desirable indeed, but outside altogether of the 
sphere of what are called practical politics ; " now they show a con- 
viction that it is urgent, and they are ready to assume its feasibility, 
as they are wont to do with regard to measures necessary to the 
I)rescrvation of any good which they greatly prize. Some there are 
to whom the conception of a National Church is very dear, and who 
arc decplf convinced that the definite national recognition of religion 
through the existence of Avhat we ordinarily understand by an Estab- 
lished Church might be, and ought to be, one of the most refining 
and elevating influences in national life, but who at the same time 

* I have been invited lo write this article because I was to a certain extent concerned 
in drawing up and circulating a recent “ Memorial on Church Reform,” by Cambridge 
residents, and also a “Declaration on disestablishment and Diseudowment of the 
Church of England/’ by some Cambridge residents, ” who concur ^nerally in the 
political legislation hitherto promoted by the Liberal party,” which touched the 
subject of Church Reform.. 1 have the advantage of knowing w'hat some eminent men 
think on the subject, who took a more leading part in regard to one or other of these 
documents ; but I must be understood in what 1 ba^•e written in this article to s^ak 
only for myself. It should be added that amoug those who signed both memorials, 
some no doubt only concurred in their general sense, Aid if they hiul been drawing them 
up themselves M*ould have expressed a rather different view of w]|at they held to be* 
desirable. 

• H 2 
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feel so acutely the failure of the Church of England as it to 
realize the ideal of & National Church, that the position still 
accorded to it by the State does not seem to them worth preserving 
unless by reform it can be made more truly national, and th^t 
speedily. Others who are les? discontented with the actual condition 
of things, yet believe that it is only by carrying certain reforms into 
effect that Disestablishment can be averted. Personally they would 
welcome reform, but their sense of its urgency is due rather to what 
they conceive to be the state of feeling and opinion in the country. 

The present writer does not altogether share either of these views. 
He believes that he is keenly alive to the faults and shortcomings of 
the Church of England, and especially to the operation of wealth 
and privilege and connection with the aristocracy and with Govern- 
ment, in causing her to lose hold and in hindering her from 
regaining hold of considerable portions of the people. He desires also 
and endeavours to do full justice to the feelings of Nonconformists 
in favour of equality of State privileges. But in spite of all this, 
it seems to him that the loss from Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment, both to the Church herself and to the nation, would far out- 
weigh the gain. The State connection and even the wealth of the 
Church will, it may be presumed, operate less and less in the future 
to alienate her from the people, seeing that the claims and the 
power of the people will be felt inore and more, not only in Govern- 
ment, but in every department o/ national life. The chief danger of 
the Church, if disestablished, would be that slic should become to a 
greater extent than she is at present the Church of the upper classes. 
And, on the other hand, whatever they may think now, it might well 
be that, when the time came. Nonconformists would be quite as much 
chagrined by the inequality between the Church and their own com- 
munities after disestablishment, an inequality due alike to numbers 
and the social position of the classes mainly included within her, and 
to spiritual claims and a great historic past, as tlicy are by that 
which exists at present. And there might also be quite as little 
intercourse betwecu Churchmen and Nc aeon for mists as, uhhappily, 
there is now. Further, when one reviews the marvellous awakening 
of the Church and the vast progress site has made in the past 
century, and the many signs of her vitality and ever-increasing 
practical efficiency and the amount of intellectual power and ad- 
ministrative capacity devoted to her service, it docs not seem 
altogether quixotic to hope that her spiritual energies might suffice, 
even without the aid of the legislative removal of abuses and improve- 
ment of bet machinery, to enable her to win ere long such a place in 
the affections of all classes of the people, and so to meet their moral 
and spiritual needs, that it wsould be impossible any more to dispute 
her title to be caUed the National Church. Once again, it cannot 
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be regarded as certain by any means that if the question of Dis- 
establishment were brought before the* constituencies now, or in a 
few ycars^ time, the verdict would be in its^favour. Without, how- 
ever, feeling the urgency of Church Reform in relation to the question 
ofi Disestablishment quite so strongly as some appear to do, one may 
well rejoice in any movements of opinion which inay make reform 
more practicable. In proportion to our love for the English Church 
and conviction of its actual worth should be our eagerness to do away 
with every blot and to obtain every possible improvement in her 
system. 

The reforms which are proposed, or which are indeed conceivable, 
all fall into two classes broadly diflering from one another. 

I. There arc some which involve no great constitutional principle 
cither of the polity of the Church herself or of her relation to the 
State. The questions are of a kind which Parliament might have 
to entertain even after the Church was disestablished. They have 
to do with property and well-ascertained rights. In determining 
what changes should be made and how far they should go, many 
nicely balanced considerations may enter in. But they are con- 
siderations of ordinary justice and practical expediency. Such are 
proposals with respect to {a) the remedy of the disparity in the 
incomes of beiielices ; (6) patronage ? (c) means of dealing more 
cflcctually with cases of evil-doing, neglect of duty or incompetence 
on the part of incumbents. 

II. In a second class of propgsals^ on the other hand, certain 
principles in regard to tlie nature or position of the Church are or 
may be touched, about wliicli there exists much vagueness and con- 
fusion of thought, and also •not a little difference of opinion. I 
allude not simply to the idea of effecting alterations in the doctrine 
or ritual of the Church or the terms of clerical subscription, primarily 
through Parliament and without the consent of the Church. It is 
true also with regard to the grounds for advocating or resisting, and 
the manner of carrying out, changes of organization for increasing 
practically the self-governing powers of the Church, and for giving 
a shafe to the laity in the management of her affairs distinct from 
their action through Parliament, to which both the recent memorials 
on Church Reform give great prominence. 

The difficulties in treating of cither of these two kinds of reform arc 
very different, but in each case they are grave, and I am very sensible 
that my qualifications for dealing with either branch are extremely 
slender. But it is natural tli^it at the present stag^ those wdio from 
station, experience and knowledge would speak with more (authority, 
should be slow to undertake the responsibility. And yet it is important 
that thought and discussion on the subject should be promoted, aud 
that the opinion both of the Church end country with respect to k 
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should be maturing. It is the duty of the younger to sacrifice them- 
selves to the elder/' wiis an ^.apology which I once heard made by^ one 
of the junior members, of a College meeting in taking upon himself 
. to second a resolution which all wished to hear discussed, though 
scarcely any one was willing to pledge himself. It is a similar 
apology which I would no w^ tender for myself. Crude as my re- 
marks may be, they may be of some service if I can succeed in any 
measure in bringing out the points to be considered. 

I. {a) The disparity in the incomes of benefices , — In connection 
with this subject I shall at once be reminded, and it is indeed* well 
that wc should remember, that as regards the tenure of property 
the Church is not a single corporation, but an assemblage of 
corporations sole. Lands and tithes were given, not for the support 
of the Church in general, but for the support of the Church in a 
particular place. The desire to benefit in time to come the 
descendants of the neighbours and friends, poor and rich, among 
whom one's time on earth has been spent, or at all events the place 
of one's abode, is pleasant and even laudable. It should be respected, 
except where through a rise in the value of property the income has 
come to be very decidedly above the average of clerical incomes, 
while owing to the comparatively small number of the population 
the demands are not great. tXo sound view of the nature of property 
can require that, rather than interfere in any way with a bequest, 
an expenditure which is harmful, or oven manifestly wasteful, should 
be continued ; this is now very generally admitted, liut most Church 
reformers, I believe, would only propose the removal of the grosser 
inequalities. And even here the principle should bo observed of 
adhering as nearly as could well be done to the intentions of the donor 
— the principle of cy pr()s, as I learn from Dean Plumptrc* to call it. 
Sometimes it would be advantageous to endowsorne new district cut out 
of the original parish, or again to increase the beiicRcc of a conterminous 
parish, the interests of which were closely allied. It may be hoped that 
in such cases the change in the destination of the revenues would not be 
felt to be a grievance, as it is wlien they go to a distance. How long 
the sense of such a grievance may coiitim c is often seen iu parishes 
where tithe is owned by a college at one of the Universities, where 
not only is the lapse of time ignored since the tithe was assigned to 
the college, but also the fact that for a long period before it went to 
some, it may be distant, monastery which did but little for the 
parish in return. The irritation kept up by recurring payments would, 
however, be avoided if provision were jnade for the redemption of the 
tithe, which, in the case of ownership by the Church, would be specially 
desirable. The rectification of inequalities has already been carried 

* ^ee CowTBMPORABY Keview for December, pp. 777-78. He does not apply it to 
the question of locality. • 
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into effect to a large extent in the case of ^iscopal revenues and 
those of capitular bodies. But here thfire was the difference that 
bishops and cathedral bodies exist for the good of wider areas. A 
redistribution of revenues can also already be made where the 
btfneficcs are in the gift of the same patron. It is not easy to see 
any reason why it should not be possible with the consent of the 
patrons where they are not the same. Compensations between them 
might sometimes at least be arranged which would satisfy both; 
especially where the patrons were public bodies or personages. 

{S) Patronage , — No one will venture to deny that measures ought 
to be taken to prevent evasions of the manifest intentions of the 
actual law of simony. But more than this, it can hardly be doubted 
that the public conscience will soon, if it does not indeed already, 
imperatively demand that it should be rendered impossible for a man 
either to buy himself, or for his relatives to buy him, into such a 
position of trust as that of minister of a parish. For it is scarcely 
better that it should be bought for him by father, brother, or uncle, 
than bought by himself. But if this is to be secured it will be 
necessary not only to abolish the sale of next presentations altogether, 
but to put restrictions upon that of advowsons. Otherwise, what is 
to hinder an advowson being bought with a view to the presentation 
of a particular person, and then perhaps sold again ? In this respect 
the Bill brought in by the Nonconformist and Liberationist, Mr. 
Leatham, was far more worthy than that brought in by the Church- 
man, Mr. Stanhope, though the flatter may no doubt have been 
influenced in making his milder proposals by the belief that nothing 
more stringent could be carried. It should at least be required that 
at the first vacancy after the phrehase of an advowson the patron 
should not be able to present either himself or any person nearly 
related to him. In most branches of public service the purchase of 
posts of emolument and trust has never existed as an acknowledged 
system. In the army it has now been done away ; its last strong- 
hold, alas ! is the Church. And though it prevails here to a com- 
paratively limited extent, the sacred nature of the posts thus 
obtained makes it peculiarly revolting and mischievous. Defenders 
of the system, who happily become fewer and fewer,* have been 
accustomed to maintain that whatever is to be said against it 
theoretically, it does not work badly in practice. Even if this were 
to be admitted, it would remain true that it is harmful as being an 
offence to men’s sense of right. But although the majority of those 
who have obtained preferment in this way may, especially in the 
present day, seem to make fairly respectable clergymen, accerding to 
the average standard of duty, and although even good men arc to be 

* Among this dinlinislung remnant it is perliaps not siuprising to find the Saturday 

evicio: see the nuinber for December 19 . 
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found who will fall in^with a corrupt custom, I think it is certain 
that this class of clergymed is one chief cause of the weakness of 
the Church in many •country districts which has of late been so 
clearly manifested. The whole conception of pastoral work among 
the country clergy as a body needs raising. But we do not look'Yor 
this to those who, by their oyn money or that of their friends, have 
obtained country livings with the idea of passing an easy life and 
enjoying country pursuits and the good society of their neighbourhood. 
They are largely responsible for having dragged it down. They are 
not the men to minister to the spiritual and moral needs of the 
labourers and other villagers, and to aid in their solid and progres- 
sive intellectual and social elevation, and in return to win influence 
over them and the tribute of their respect and affection, as here and 
there we see a country clergyman doing, not from any exceptional 
gifts, but from his zealous toil and sympathy. 

But other principles with regard to patronage are gaining 
acceptance in many quarters, which a few years ago the most 
hopeful reformer would hardly have thought it worth while to dwell 
upon. It is coming to be felt that the people among w^hom a 
clergyman is for a long period, perhaps for the remainder of his 
life, to minister have a right, which ought in some >vay to be recog- 
nised, to have a voice in his* appointment. Few, if any, desire that 
the election of the minister of a parish should be vested in the 
people. In the few instances of this which already exist it is found 
to work very badly, and to be open to serious abuses. Moreover, it 
is contrary to the genius of the Church, and accords rather with 
Congregationalism thus to treat the people of a single parish or 
district as an independent uuityf But it would seem to be an 
important and safe principle that a check upon appointments should 
be capable of being exercised from the side of the people. It might 
be an absolute veto, with the requirement that the grounds should 
be stated ; or it might be open to the Bishop, or the Archbishop, 
if the Bishop was patron, to overrule their objection if it seemed to 
him captious. The constitutional questi whether all parishioners, 
or, if not all, who among them; should exercise this right, I will 
consider further on. 

A further question is, whether we should aim at the diminution 
of private patronage. That a task of such responsibility should be 
committed to private individuals, who may be wholly unfitted to 
judge of pastoral qualifications, and whose characters may not even 
be moral, and who at the same time may be little under the influence 
of public opinion, is, to say the least, a very anomalous arrangepient. 
It is pretty generally agreed that there are advantages in the variety 
of kinds of patronage, but it does not follow that in diminishing 
private patronage we might hot call some new form into existence. 
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In restricting the rights of private patrons in regard to the benefices 
in their gift, it would be necessary to^oflTer them compensation, 
which, where the income of the benefice vfes a fairly good one, 
might be obtained by a tax upon it. On their receiving such com- 
pelf^ation, the patronage would pass* out of their hands. The best 
body in which to vest it would seem tqfbe a Diocesan Board. Over 
such a Board the Bishop would preside, and there would probably be 
some other ex officio members, for example, the archdeacons ; others 
would be clergymen and laymen elected by the diocese. It would be 
the natural tendency of such a Board to promote efficient and hard- 
working men among the unbeneficed clergy of the diocese. Even 
as things are now, many private patrons would gladly make over to 
such a Board their smaller livings, especially if it could have any 
collected funds at its disposal for the augmentation of small livings. 
The circumstances which led to the growth of private patronage, and 
which originally made it expedient, no longer exist. The lord of 
the manor was allowed to choose the priest who should minister in 
the manor, subject to the Bishop^s approval — he was the patron, 
and held the advowson^ as it came to be called, from advocatio — 
because he was the advocalus and* pair onus of the priest, the pro- 
tector of his person and rights. But now patrons often do not 
reside, and may even have little or no property, in the parishes 
where they have the right of presenting to the benefice. Private 
patronage, no doubt, encourages men of good social connections to 
take Holy Orders \ and among them we thankfully recognise there 
are many, especially at the present time, who make excellent and 
self-denying clergymen. It need not, however, be feared that gentle 
breeding and refinement and powerful friends will, under any system 
of patronage, count for too little in aiding a man's advancement. 

Peers, Liberal and Conservative, and other great landowners who 
have many benefices in their gift, arc usually credited with having 
offered the most effective opposition hitherto to the reform of abuses 
in connection with patronage. They have now an opportunity o£ 
proving^that attachment and loyalty to the National Church which 
so many of them have recently professed, and which they no doubt 
genuinely feel, by forwarding the removal of blemishes which many 
of her most devoted friends have long mourned over, and her enemies 
cast in her teeth.* 

and Mr. Stanhopo were referred to a Select Committee 
of the UouBo of Commons, which ri^aortcd on July 24, 1884. The following are the 
most important recommendations of the lleport : — liisdvalf — ^That the sale of next 
presentations bo prohibited ; That resi^ation bonds be abolished f That donatives I )0 
turned into preseutative benefices ; That if a fair method of compensation be adopted, 
the sale of advowsons be jirohibited, with certain limitfitions ; That tlie liroitacioiis shall 
be such as not to prevent the sale to — (1) Purchasers havinga proprietary interest in the 
or in both parishes, of not less annual value than the income 
of the hying m question ; (2) Some public jiatron or set of trustees not having power of 
sale ; (3) The Governors of Queen Anne s Bounty Board under the provisions hcrein- 

t 
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(c) Clergy discipline , — Improvements in procedure appear still to 
be necessary for dealing* adequately with instances of scandalous 
conduct on the part •of beneficcd clergymen. The cases are com- 
paratively rare, but whenever one occurs the injury done to the Church 
and to religion in the whole neighbourhood is great, especially ifVney 
arc insufficiently punished, f The Church Discipline Act of 1810 has 
been useful where the offencJer admits his wrongdoing, and prefers to 
accept the Bishop’s sentence rather than to suBer the exposure of an 
open trial, and possibly a more severe penalty. It also enables the 
Bishop, with assessors, to try the accused formally, where he dftes not 
so submit, instead of sending the case on to the Court of Appeal of 
the province. Practically, however, from whatever cause, suspension 
appears to take place where deprivation would alone seem to be 
adequate, because, however sincere may be the wrongdoer’s repentance, 
his ministrations must ever after be profitless in the place where the 
scandal has been created. 

A few words will also, I hope, be permitted on the treatment 
of cases of neglect and incompetence. An important step was 
taken by the Pluralities Act of 1838, amended in 1850. A still 
further advance has been made by tlic Pluralities Amendment Act of 
the last Session. The advance consists chiefly (1) in the higher con- 
ception and fuller dcfinitioif of ecclesiastical duties.” The Act of 
1838 was chiefly concerned with the enforcing of residence. The 
utmost beyond this that a Bishop could look to was the performance 
of Divine Service with preaching twice on Sundays. 

“The term ecclesiastical duties,’* says tlic Act of 18'S5, “shall include not 
only the regular and due performance of Divine Service on Sundays aind holi- 
days, but also all such duties as any clergyman holding a bcncticc is bound by 
law to perform, or tlie performance of which is solemnly promised by every 
clergyman of the Church of England at the time of his ordination, and the 
perlormance of which sliall liave been required of him in writing by the 
Bishop” (48 & 40 Vic,, c. 54, sec. 2). 

(2) In the larger powers conferred upon the Bishop for compelling 
the appointment and payment of a curate wdiere neglect is proved ; 

(3) In the provision of a permanent mach’nery, a standing commission 
in each diocese, for giving effect to the law, which should act as a 
reminder that it is meaut to be applied. But in many cases the 
mere appointment of a curate is not enough. He cannot be to the 
parishioners what the responsible minister of the parish may. There 

after contained ; That in all cases, before the institution of a ])rcBCutce to a living, public 
notice be given to the parishioners, and the parishioners shall have sullicient opportunity 
of submitting to the Bishop any objections felt within the said parish to the appointment 
of the presentee ; ^hat if a certain number oflhc parishioners object to the presentee on 
thegrounds of physical or mental incapacity or moral delinquency, the Bishop may, after 
inquiry i(if he think fit) by a Commission, refuse to institute the presentee ; That 
Patronage Boards, 'partly composed of Hymen, be established iu every diocese, with 
power to purchase and hold advowsons rod present to benefices; That the church- 
wardens of any parish of which a benefice is vacant shall bo members of such Patronage 
Board, j>fo hdc vice. • 
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ought to be some power of removing an iDcumbelit who is incapacitated 
for the discharge of his duties by mental or rodily infirmity, and of 
whose recovery there is no reasonable probability, or who has been 
guilty of continued and serious neglectfulness. A pension might or 
might not be assigned after the manner provided in the Resignation 
Act of 1871. But that Act leaves it ta the incumbent to apply, and 
the resignation must be by his own consent, or that of his trustees 
acting for him in case of his insanity. What is needed is a power 
under certain circumstances of compelling resignation. The Pluralities 
Amcildment Act will, however, no doubt indirectly aid the Bishop in 
effecting this. If an incompetent incumbent is compelled to pay 
the- stipend of a curate, he may sometimes see that it would be better 
for him to resign and receive a third or less of the revenues under 
the Resignation Act. It may be added that if there existed in the 
diocese a central fund for pensioning disabled clergy, the moral in- 
lluence of the Bishop to bring about the most needful resignations, 
without the aid of legal measures, would be greatly increased ; fer 
the income of the benefice will often not bear the charge. Grants 
from such a central fund would also often call forth liberality in the 
neighbourhood wlicrc the particular clergyman whom it was desirable 
to pension resided. 

II. I pass now to the far graver subject of those changes which 
involve great constitutional questions, ecclesiastical and civil, and 
which may be fraught with so much good or evil to the Church, and 
through her to the nation. In the first place, it may be well to clear 
the ground by observing that no scheme can be entertained for altering 
the doctrinal standards or ritual of the Church, or the terms of 
clerical subscription, by the action^of P.arliamciit, without the consent 
of the Church herself, considered as an independent body, with whom 
the shaping of such measures, if any, must primarily rest. Those 
who, with Lord Ebury,* have desired to secure, as they say, the 
Protestant character of the Church, by revision of the Prayer-Book, 
and on the other hand, those, like the members of the Church Reform 
Union, who have advocated a relaxation of clerical subscription, would 
probably not be indisposed to neglect this principle in order the more 
expeditiously to gain their object, if they thought it safe. But they 
arc strong adherents of establishment, and it is almost certain that 
such mere Parliamentary interference with the Church's formularies 
would be speedily followed by disestablishment; for a very large 
number of clergy and faithful i^ity would choose disestablishment in 
preference to alterations so effeoted, and would join Atheir forces to 

* Lord Mmry moved, in tlie House of Lords, for the appointiulnt of a Royal Com- 
mission, in ISGO. Several pamphlets, &c., on the subjectof Revision of the Trayer-lkok 

S red about this time ; see names of many of them at becinuinc of an article in the 
argh Review, for January, 18G1. , 
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those of the Liberanonists. We may therefore take it for granted 
that no serious attempt of the kind mil be made. Changes iiu what- 
ever direction as to mibscription or doctrinal definition or ritual, if 
such there are to be, must proceed from the Church in her corporate' 
capacity, though they would of course have to be ratified by 
Parliament. r 

This right of the Church is not, for the reason I have given, in 
danger of being in this way disregarded. And yet the view we 
take of it must be so intimately connected with our conception of 
the connection of Church and State, and of the proper arrangements 
for giving expression to the mind of the Church, that I shall, I 
think, be pardoned for dwelling on it a little longer. It is a right 
which has no doubt at certain times in our history been seriously 
inft’inged, as particularly in various acts of the civil power at the 
period of the lleformatioii Settlement. Yet it has not only never 
been formally denied, but it has been in many ways recognised both 
at that time, as, for example, in the very Deed which limited the 
power of the Church, the Submission of the Clergy of 1531, and 
in the Act of Supremacy of the first year of Elizabeth,* and 
again and again since, as notably in the review of the Prayer- . 
Book by the Houses of Convocation prior to the Act of Uni- 
formity of l()G!2,t and iif the new canons made by the Houses 
of Convocation in 18G5, which modified the form of clerical 
subscription. And indeed the Church, national though she may 
be, must have this independent existence, separate in certain 
aspects from the State, unless it is held that in becoming national 
she necessarily ceases to be also a portion of tlic visible Kingdom of 
Christ. For if she remains this, •she* must bring questions of moral 
and religious truth, and of her own organization and working, before 
all things to the test of tlie principles and laws of that kingdom. 
Even then if the whole nation is comprised* in the Church, the 
Church must have a mind and conscience and voice of her own. 
For it certainly will not necessarily bo thui?ase that the same persons 
will be the most fitted to guide and ret for the nation in things 
civil and in things spiritual ; and the set of principles wJiicli they 
will have to apply in the two spheres will not l)c wholly the same. 
Without a certain separate corporate life and liberty of speech, the 
Church could not discharge her true function towards the nation ; 
she could not witness worthily to those truths of which she is the 
appointed guardian. On tJic other hand, the check exercised by the 
civil power even under such circumstances often might be — in our 
own pre-Reformation history often was — most salutary. For the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers arc each exposed to their own pcculi&r 


* 1 Eliz. c. i. §§ 35, 30. 


t See the jiTcamblo to tho Act. 
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temptations. The theory of the relation ojE Chijrch and State need 
not be different, whatever may at first sight appear, even when the 
Church and the nation are far from co-extensive. It is somewhat 
mo^ probable that the civil legislature may disapprove of what the 
Church might wish to have enacted, or that it may require the 
Church to adopt changes of which she xlisapproves, on condition of 
retaining the privileges secured to her by the State, and that from 
one cause or other the alliance between the two may be imperilled. 
But tlyit is all. 

The importance of what is here urged may be made clearer by 
quoting a few sentences from an address by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn,* 
in which this point of view does not seem sufficiently allowed for. 

Let us note this : — the right of Parliament to legislate for the 
Church cannot be questioned ; it is, indeed, everywhere affirmed and 
conceded. 'But if this he so* then it ought to legislate in things 
ecclesiastical according to the mind and purpose and will of the 
nation as a whole, or of the collective people. But observe, if it be 
a complaint that Nonconformist members hinder reformatory or 
progressive legislation, how much greater would the complaint be 
were Nonconformists to legislate in behalf of their own convictions 
— ill other words, to use their position as citizens and Members of 
Parliament to reform the Church of England into harmony with 

their own spirit and mind If it is to remain an Established 

Church, then Parliament must be to it a supreme legislative authority, 
and it must submit to have itself adjusted into relationship with the 
collective conscience, with the belief of the whole people. Let us 
ask Churchmen fairly and honpstly to consider this question — Would 
you have us to sacrifice our dearest convictions by being silent ? If 
we must speak — and if things continue as they are speak we must — 
would you have the Parliament and politics of England made into an 
arena for the discussion of the doctrines you hold, the rites you 
observe, the constitution you arc to live under, and the ecclesiastical 
laws you are to obey ? T ... It is possible for us then as con- 
scientious religious men to offer only two alternatives — either the 
alternative of disestablishment, which means religious freedom, the 
right of the Church absolutely to determine its own constitution and 
administer its own affairs ; or such legislative interference and control, 
with their inevitable political and polemical discussions and dissensions, 
as shall bring, or aim at bringing, the doctrine, polity, or practice of 
that Church into harmony wdtn the conscience and mind of the people 
and their representatives.^' But there is another position which may 
be taken up by Non-Churchmen besides that here indierfted. I 
can imagine that they might reason somewhat as follows : — " It is true 

“The Church and the People :** an Addwss delivered at a public meeting at 
Bradford, on October 26, 1886, 
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the National Church j^oes ijot even approximately embrace the ^holc 
nation^ and I am mysejf not a member ; yet I believe that tlie Estab- 
lishment of the Church is, on the whole, an advantage to the nation. 
There appears to me to be value in the formal national recognitio\j,Df 
religion, which, so far as one cau see, can only in this way be 
realized. My conscience rev&lts at the idea of taking away her en- 
dowments and applying them to some secular purpose, and so crippling 
her in the work which at present she is doing well. And this being 
so, and so long as it is so, I will treat her gcnei'ously. I wisli*, that 
she should have all reasonable liberty to manage her own internal 
affairs, and to adapt herself to new conditions. Whatever she pro- 
poses must of course come before Parliament before it can pass into 
law ; but I will not factiously resist, I will rather promote it, if it 
seems not to be contrary to the interests of the nation.^' The notion 
of conceding this amount of freedom to the Church will commend 
itself the more to many minds on account of the immense increase 
in the business of Parliament and in the difliculty of dealing with it, 
which has created a strong disposition to look about for other bodies 
on which portions of it connected with particular localities or interests 
can be devolved. 

The demand then that the Church may have freer play for the 
use and 'development of her proper legislative and administrative 
functions than she has had of late times does not seem unreasonable, 
or in any way contrary either to the ideal or actual relation of Church 
and State in England ; nor does it seem beyond hope that this might 
be granted us. And among the improvements in her organization 
which this would necessitate, it is yidely felt that one of the most 
important would be that the laity should have a more clearly recog- 
nised voice and part in the direction of the Churches measures and 
management of her affairs otherwise than through the action of 
Parliament. But when w'c consider what important principles are 
involved in the definition of the laity”, for this purpose, what 
defects there must be in any organization or system whatsoever, how 
many compensations there may be in a syi^tfem theorcticallj most 
imperfect, how little fitted the majority of the clergy, and still more 
of the laity, arc by knowledge and training to deal with the serious 
questions which w^ould be sure to arise, and how discussions and the 
decisions following would be likely as in the earlier days of the 
Church to engender schisfns, it is easy to understand hoAv loyal and 
devoted members of the Church may shrink from the prospect, and 
prefer a great deal of immobility to the activity which would be 
obtained' at such risks. And if 1 have taken part in the advocacy 
of such changes it is not without very grave anxiety. But the 
answer to those who would on^these grounds dissuade us from them 
is briefly this. ^fhe Church of England imperatively requires 
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more power of corporate action if she is to perrorm adequately her 
appointed work. That portion of the Christian consciousness of 
which she is the organ ought to be able to find more easy and 
effectual utterance. And as regards the admission of the laity to 
newTluties and privileges within her, it is in the first place one of 
the most sure means of increasing their Attachment to her and the 
beneficent influence which she exerts upon them ; while, on the other 
hand, we need the contribution of their practical wisdom and Chris- 
tian experience, and of whatever labour they can give, in order that 
the thought of the Church may attain to as full an expression and 
her work may be as efficient as possible. It would seem then that 
we ought to enter courageously upon the new path, in the faith that 
the Church will be guided safely through the dangers with which it 
may be beset. 

The path is new to us now, but is it new also, the whole history 
of the Church being taken into account ? It may at first sight 
appear to be, but it is so in form, not in reality. Even indeed if 
we go back to the fourth, third, second century, and the apostolic 
age itself, we shall not find that the laity had rights of the precise 
» kind which it is proposed now to give them. They assisted, how- 
ever, at deliberations on important questiqns. Also their testimony 
to the fitness of those who should be their Church rulers, their Bishops 
and clergy, and assent to their appointment was required ; and some- 
times tliese were nominated by popular acclaim, as in the famous 
case of St. Ambrose. In Synods for deciding on questions of 
common interest to the Church in a particular region, or the Church 
throughout the world, each di9cese, generally a single city, was 
represented by its Bishop. But then from the circumstance just 
mentioned, the Bishop was in a fuller sense its representative than 
can be said now.''*" Moreover, from the close intercourse that existed 
between him and his eomparatively limited flock, he knew well their 
views, and he felt that he must justify his action to them on his 
return. The position held by the general body of Church people 
ill regard^to the government of the Church in early days, might in 
short be compared to that of the general body of freemen in 
meetings of the township or shire among our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, who for the most part followed the leadership and'listened 
acquiescently to the counsels of their chief men, but whose presence 
must at all times have exercised a subtle influence upon the latter, 
and whose common judgment aAi desire could on occasion make 

themselves felt decisively. If ra*ore clearly ascertaiucH rights are 

• 

^ The Chiir^ exorcises a very real control still over the appointment of her BisJiops 
through the influence of the public opinion of Churchmen on the Prime Minister for the 
time being. If it ceased to be bo the system would become intolerable. But the Bishop 
appointed to a particular diocese cannot generally be regarded as in any special sense the 
representative of the feeling of that diocese. 
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now needed for th^ laity in regard to Church affairs, it is in the 
first place because uothing less than this ivill secure to thfem, or 
, induce them to claidi, their due place after such a long period in 
which they have not occupied it; and secondly, from similar reasons- 
to those which have in part led to the growth of the syate?fi of 
representation for State affairs — namely, that the increase of popula- 
tion, and mucli greater size of dioceses, make it impossible for the 
same close intercourse to exist between the Bishop and all his flock. 

But now comes the question of chief difficulty : To whom arc any 
new rights of voting, electing representatives, and so forth, tor the 
management of Church affairs, to be extended ? How, for the 
purpose in view, shall we define the laity ? We are met here 
by a radical difference of principle and aim between two bodies of 
Church reformers. There are some, among whom Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies and other active and leading members of the Church Reform 
Union may be taken as prominent examples, who contend especially 
for the idea of the nationality of the Church, and whose chief anxiety 
in pressing for reforms is that every citizen, as such, should be made 
conscious that he has a right to exert a direct influence upon the 
organization called the Church of England, and that he should 
have his power of doing so extended.* They appear not to desire 
any development of diocesan or central action. They would be 
satisfied that any adaptations to new circumstances or other 
changes that may be required should be appointed for the Church 
solely by the nation as a whoie, through Parliament, without any 
direction or assent proceeding from an expression of the Church's 
mind collectively. But they liavc a scheme for enabling the whole 
body of parishioners, acting through an elected Board, to control the 
ritual observed ^n the Church, within the limits of the law and 
saving a right on the part of the incumbent to appeal to the Bishop ; 
and again to object to a presentee to the benefice even on 
doctrinal grounds, while on their objecting the Bisliop would have 
power to appoint some one else ; and, once more, for giving them 
the right to apply to the Bishop for leave that somp person, 
though not in Holy Orders of the Church of England, and not 
having subscribed any religious test whatsoever, should deliver an 
occasional lecture or sermon in the parish church.f To others, among 
whom the present writer must reckon himself, it appears that 
these reformers omit some of the measures that arc most needed, 
and in what they propose endanger the true character and vitality of 
the Church. • We value highly Hhe conception of a National 
• 

* See, for example, Mr. LI. iJavies’s letter on “Church and State,** in the Times of 
November 13 ; also the publications of the Church Keform Union. 

t See Mr. Albert (prey's Church Boards Bill, 1881, which is approved in general by 
members of the Church Beform Unieu. 
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Church. We believe that in a very considerabU measure the Church 
of England as established does even now*miniJter to the well-being 
of the whole nation^ and we hope that she will do so still more in the 
future. And relations between Church and State seem to tis in nowise 
im|K)ssible in which the rights and true idea of the Church, on the one 
hand, as a body having a far longer lijstory and wider experience 
than any existing worldly kingdom, and as necessarily guiding 
herself by her own principles, and of the State on the other hand, 
should be fully respected, and in which each should exert a beneficial 
influeifice upon the other. Meanwhile, valuing, on the whole, the 
existing connection of Church and State, both as Churchmen and 
citizens, we are content* to bear patiently some things that are 
unfortunate and anomalous. But if it came to be a question of 
choosing between the preservation of establishment and the idea and 
fact of the Church as a society with a life of her own — a society 
which is spiritual, as contrasted with earthly kingdoms, and yet at 
the same time historic and visible — there can be no doubt what our 
course must be. In our opinion, this idea and fact would be 
compromised to an extent it never yet has been in our history, 
if power over the worship and leaching of the Church were given 
to those who, many of them, do not hold, and have not 
even any intelligent comprehension of, *some of her most funda- 
mental beliefs, and who have not in any full sense submitted 
to her training. In writing thus I know I am expressing the 
convictions of not a few of the younger clergy (some of them are 
fast approaching middle life), especially at Oxford and Cambridge 
and in London, who have the strongest popular sympathies, and take 
the keenest interest in all kinds of social progress, and whose minds 
are most open to all new scientific and critical knowledge. If the 
influence of the great Church movement of recent years upon the 
minds of clergy of this class is more marked than it is among the 
laity, this is not unnatural, since any fresh religious thought is 
most likely to appear first among those whose lives are devoted to 
the work of the Church and to theology. But there is nothing in 
their point of view which need be regarded as favourable to eccle- 
siastical and clerical domination, or be repellent to the laity ; 
and there is, I believe, an increasing number qt intelligent laymen 
who are coming to conceive of the Church and of the relations of 
Church and State in the same way. It is necessary to warn those 
older liberal Churchmen, whose)^ opinions were fixed thirty w forty 
years ago, and who seem to have been hardened by the ^eater 
narrowness of parties and the sharper antagonisms of that time, so 
that they are unable, as it appears to us, to appreciate the true 
significance of the great awakening of Church life in this generation, 
that if they endeavour to force on measures which ignore this faith 

VOL. XLIX. I • • 
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that the English ChunOi is a branch of the Holy Catholic Church, 
they will have to reckdti with us as well as other classes of opponents. 
I’ say this with no desire of accentuating a difference from men who 
arc worthy of high respect, and with whom, for my own part, I 
should doubtless agree on many subjects, but simply because it«^s 
most important that all strong currents of opinion in the Church 
should be recognised as clearly as possible if measures of reform are 
to be devised in a really statesmanlike spirit. I feel that without 
any breach of confidence I may further say — and this will rightly 
be held to have greater weight — that the restriction ^^wluJ are 
bond fide Churchmen” of the Cambridge Memorial, in speaking of 
the admission of laymen to a substantial 'share in the control of 
Church affairs, expresses the conviction of eminent members of the 
Cambridge Divinity Professoriate, who are not generally supposed to 
be w anting in width and liberality of view, as to a point which they 
consider to be essential. 

A Board elected by the whole body of parishioners might safely be 
entrusted with the management of all charities, and generally of the 
social side of the Churches activity ; and personally T should be glad 
to see the parishioners allowed through such a Board or otherwise to 
object to a minister nominated to the benefice, provided it was on 
the ground of moral charaetdr or physical infirmity. In such ways 
actual facts would be recognised ; the rector or vicar of a parish docs 
in most cases hold a position in regard to the general moral and 
social interests of the parish wliich is acknowledged even by those 
who do not avail themselves of his spiritual ministrations. But if 
questions of doctrine or worship are to be affected, whether in the 
particular parish or through representation in the diocesan or central 
councils of the Church, it follows from what has been said that, both 
on principle and in view of what is practicable in the existing state 
of feeling among Churchmen, ouly genuine members of the Church 
should have a voice, and the right definition of membership for this 
purpose would seem to be that of being a communicant. I shall 
be reminded of the mischievousness of old cornmiiuicant tests. But 
this is to cite a parallel which is no parallel — a misuse of familiar 
historical instances- which is not uncommon. It was undoubtedly 
harmful that men should be required to communicate in order that 
they might enjoy posts of civil dignity and emolument. It would be 
quite a different thing to make it the condition of exercising a right 
which would have no pecuniary or other worldly value, and which 
only sincere members of the Church uwould greatly care for. 

Onc^other point must be borne in mind in planning for the intro- 
duction of the laity, even as thus restricted, to new privileges. Deep 
mysteries of the Christian religion, and even questions of ritual and 
general Church policy, cannot be wisely decided upon by a mere 
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counting of votes, in whicK each man^s opiniom is worth as much as 
anotfier^s. Fairly instructed Christian people jaay be good judges of 
the qualification of deep and consistent Christian character, and . they 
may even arrive at a shrewd notion who are most fitted by learning 
and discernment for dealing with these high ai^d difficult matters; 
but they ought, in ijiost cases, and Ar the most part, to allow 
themselves to be guided by such men. Parliamentary representa- 
tion for the conduct of the affairs of the State has of late come to 
be regarded far too much as a mere machinery for discovering what 
is the numerical majority for one side or other of each question, 
instead of as a means for arriving at the wisest and best thought 
of the nation, Avhich may be a very different thing. This erroneous 
conception is not necessarily inherent in the idea of democracy. If 
it is dangerous to the State, the introduction of an analogous principle 
into Church life would be still more dangerous. 

But whatever limitations are necessary in the number of those to 
whom new power in the management of Church affairs is given, or 
the extent of that power, none must be suffered to depend on differ- 
ences of social rank. A strong effort must be made — it will require 
an effort — to induce working people to exercise such privileges, 
to find responsible work for them to dp, and to maintain them in 
their position in spite of tlie coldifcss of richer neighbours. But 
it must be done, if the Church is really to win the affections of the 
people, and if slic is herself to profit by a fuller knowledge of their 
needs. There has been ” (I quote Trom the last Charge of the late 
Bishop of Ely, delivered only a few weeks before his death) a proud 
reluctance to take the people into our' confidence, and to make them 
parties to the Churches cause, a reluctance to admit that this great 
Church Establishment can be in any danger, or can be helped by 
them.” Only here and there, it may be, will a working man be 
found who by education as well as character is fitted to take a part 
in such an assembly as a Diocesan Conference; but wherever there 
is one he must be brought forward. Many more will be able to 
discharge ministries among their own class ; and we can also make a 
practice of keeping them informed on Church matters, and show 
them that we wish to know their opinions and desire to take them 
into account. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the immediate future. The 
Spectator^^ in an article with the general purport of which I 
cordially agree, has quoted withSvarm approval the language of the 
Bishop of Worcester regarding *the necessity of the institution of a 
General Church Council, having, if I understood rightly, stjflutory 
powers ; and it thinks that till such a Council is instituted, and 
Parliament is able through it to ascertain what Churchmen want, 

* Number for December 19. a 
I 2 
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it will not be willing lb legislate for the removal even of gross abuses 
in regard to patronagi But, be it observed, the Bishop of Worcester 
has made no suggestion with respect to those knotty points, how 
this Council is to be constituted, wlio are to vote for representatives 
in it, and so forth. Is it then to be expected that Parliament will 
feel itself fit or be willing tolcnter upon the diseussion of these, or 
would it be desirable that it should do so ? There would seem far 
more hope tliat we may first receive some instalments of reform in 
regard to those plainer matters ; and meanwhile the mind of the 
Church on the more difficult questions must, in the first instance, be 
informally ascertained, through those Diocesan Conferences and 
other gatherings, of which the Bishop of Worcester has spoken with 
distrust and ilispleasurc, wliich I must think unmerited. When a 
Bishop meets the laity of his diocese in these conferences, and hears 
their views, and lays before them his own, they, in fact, have already 
an opportunity of exerting an influence upon Church policy precisely 
similar to that wliich the laity had in the Early Church. 

V, II. Stanton'. 



THE LITTI.B PROPHETS OF THE 
CEVENNES. 


rpiIE Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was the point to which 
_L during the seventeenth century French statesmanship tended. 
Richelieu, Colbert, Louis XIV., worked to make a Prance obedient 
to one will, strong enough to defy Europe, and to seize whatever 
would add to its prosperity and grandeur. By 1085 every French- 
man was called to fall down and worship this idol on pain of being 
thrown into the Bastile, or sent to the galleys, or the gibbet. 
Unfortunately for Louis XIV.^s reputation, there were certain 
Huguenots in the land wlio would not serve his gods nor worship 
the golden image he had set uj). 

The imperious command had Been long delayed, partly through 
the influence of Colbert, but chiefly by tlie religious indifierence of 
the King and his quarrels with the Pope. But life, through sundry 
infirmities, haviilg lost its zest, the claims of morality and religion, 
as preached by Madame de Maintenon, began to look all-important, 
and Louis XIV. came to the conclusion that his own salvation and 
the glojy of the French Monarchy required the extirpation of 
Protestantism from France. 

In his Politics Drawn from the Very Words of Scripture,'^ Bossuet 
taught that the prince ought to employ his authority to destroy 
false religions in his State,” and that those who would not suffer 
the prince to use rigour in religious matters, because religion ought 
to be free, were in an impious A:ror. If they did these things in the 
green tree what would they do In the dry ?” A Christian bishop, a 
man of heart and imagination, taught this doctrine ; a merciless 
statesman, with the genius of a drill-sergeant, carried it out in the 
dragonnades and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The story 
of the great Exodus these infamous acts occasioned has often been 
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related, but the histAry of the vast numbers who were obliged by 
poverty to remain fon nearly another century the prey of the perse- 
cutors is far less known. These unfortunate people had not only 
shared the persecutions of those who subsequently emigrated, but 
having no means to bribe the soldiers had to endure every iudigiiTcy. 
They were sometimes taken ifrom the plough and forced to church 
by goads like a herd of cattle; their, wives and daughters were 
flogged, struck on the faces by canes, or dragged through the mud 
or over the stones by the hair ; worst of all, they were compelled to 
abjure, a sin they felt so awful that it is related of one woman that 
each time she took the pen she fell down in a fit, "and on the last 
occasion remained «o long unconscious that her persecutors were 
obliged to throw her like a log over the back of a horse and take 
her to a convent. For tlic space of four hours,^^ writes another 
poor woman, was tormented by fifteen persons. I cried with all 
my strength, begging for the gallows and death. I was nigh unto 
death ; and how happy should I have been if I had died. My house 
is a tomb, everything reproaches me ; my own soul smites me 
sharply, that His dcplorable.^^ Labouring men who had been thus 
forced to trample -on their consciences would leave their plough at 
the sight of a Protestant coming along the road, and throwing them- 
selves on their knees would call on him to bear witness that they 
had only yielded to violence. For it was violence of the worst kind 
to make the custody of a man^s own children to depend on his 
willingness to abjure. Many d man has been hanged for ofl’ering 
the alternative of your money or your lifc,^^ but his crime was 
trifling to those wdio said ^^your children or your conscience. To 
save themselves from this horribl6 dilemma the people fled into the 
woods, where Louvois^ soldiers tracked and butchered them by 
hundreds. 

The Bible and the Church, the Gospel Message and the Sacraments : 
these are the antagonistic notes of the Keformers and the Catliolics ; 
and the men who were learned in tlie Bible and claimed to preach 
the Gospel as the servants of Jesus Chnst took the pla<;c in the 
veneration of the people of the men wiio claimed to sj)cak in tlie 
name of the Church, and alone to have power to administer the 
sacraments. All the Huguenots asks is their fill of preaching," 
said Catherine de Medici; and Hooker remarks that among Huguenots 
the idea so completely prevailed that without a sermon there w’as no 
service, tliat their Catholic countrymen derided their meetings as 
mere preach." No doubt they had very much the same idea of 
the pieacherH function as our Nonconformist forefathers who spoke 
of “ sitting under the Word," a phrase that suggests that the 
preacher was regarded as a channel of grace, and that in listening 
to a sermon a refreshment was exiiericnccd analogous to that pro- 
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dnced in a plant by a copious shower.^ tJIis the struggle always 
centkd in the establi^htaent and mainten^nccjof public worship, and 
' the statesmen who ^lished to destroy Protestantism were right in 
concluding that nty greater blow could be struck than to close 
its temples and exile its pastors. Shorn of these locks, the Huguenot 
Samson could easily be put into fetters# and rendered blind. 

So the persecutions which heralded the Pevocation struck specially 
at the pastors, and when that event took place terms were no longer 
kept jwrith them, or with the worship they led. They were to quit 
the kingdom in a fortnight, and all the temples were to be closed. 
In a short time, excepting the handful who abjured, the whole body 
of Huguenot pastors were driven out of the kingdom and eight 
hundred temples were demolished. Among the ruins of that of 
Nimes was long visible the stone that had surmounted the portico 
bearing the inscription : This is the house of God, this is the gate 
of heaven.^^ Is it possible that the first disciples could have felt 
deeper despair the day after the Crucifixion than did these unhappy 
Huguenot artisans and peasants? 

The prudish Pharisees and light-hearted Sadducees who sur- 
rounded the royal gambling-tables at Versailles on Saturdays, and 
who on Sundays and Saints^ days knelt devoutly before the painted 
image of one or other of these early disciples, these charming ladies 
spoke of the Peters and Johns of their own day as those demons.^^ 
J\ladamc do Sevigne, who, with her friends, found life so agreeable 
that they w'cre always dying of lahghtcr,^' again and again usds this 
epithet wdien speaking of the Huguenots, and commiserates her 
son-in-law, tJie Marquis de ^Grignan, who had made a voyage of 
frightful fatigue in the mountains of Dauphiny in order to separate 
and punish some miserable Huguenots who come out of their holes 
to pray to God, and who disappear like ghosts the instant you seek 
them and want to exterminate them,^^ These poor demons 
starving for a bit of spiritual food, sought the heights of the moun- 
tains and the depths of the ravines, that the mere sight of each 
othcrs*faccs, the mere words of friendly greeting, might strengthen 
their resolve to live and die in the Reformed faith. Two or three 
of the emigrant pastors, men with souls more than usually great, 
determined, notwithstanding the death penalty, to return and satisfy 
the spiritual destitution of the people. Assisted by a number of day- 
labourers and shepherds, they began to hold assemblies in out-of- 
the-way places, which, howev^, were constantly broken up and the 
congregations massacred. Smzed one after another, these devoted 
pastors were nearly all executed. Claude Brousson, a maa of the 
early martyr type, and Fulcran Rey were hanged ; Isaac Homcl, old 
as Rey was young, having led an insurrection in the Vivarias, was 
broken on the wheel. 
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De Basville^ the chief agent in this tyranny, a calm, methodic, 
hard man, totally un^ected by religious zeal, opposed to the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, secured his position as Intendant of 
Languedoc by oppressing the Protestants with more relentless fury 
than even the Government required. For thirty-three years this 
frightful man ruled Languectoc, and his own estimate of the number 
who suffered in that province alone was a hundred thousand persons, 
the tenth part of whom ended their days at the stake, on the gallows, 
or by the wheel.* 

Under this reign of terror a condition of the public mind super- 
vened which lias rarely been paralleled, a condition so very different 
from ordinary experience that it will be well first to state the nature 
of the testimony upon which our knowledge concerning it is founded. 

Special details are of course dependent on particular testimonies, 
but on the main outlines of the movement all *thc authorities, how- 
ever antagonistic the spirit of their statements, are agreed. Flechier, 
Bishop of Nimes, thought worthy to be numbered with Bossuct, 
Fcnelon, and Massillon, as their four statues on the Place Saint SuU 
pice in Paris testify, — Flechier is the first authority on the Catholic 
side. He was nominated to the See of Niraes in 1087. In his 
"Lettres Choisics^^ arc several references to the fanatics of the 
Cevennes, and Letter cxxvii. affords a complete endorsement of all the 
salient features of the first outbreak. Next comes a work, in three . 
volumes, Ilistoire du Fanatisme dc nutre temps,^^ written by J). A. 
de Brueys, a native of Provence. ' De Bruevs, born a Protestant, was 
converted to Homan Catholicism and inducted into the ecclesiastical 
state by Bossuct. The first portion of this work, specially relating 
the first outbreak, was published in 10112, within four years of the 
events. De Brueys was a clever literary man, who achieved a 
permanent niche among French play- writers. His. work is full of 
details, some of which he evidently got from Jiiricu^s Pastoral 
Letters. The third Catholic authority is the J^ere Louvrclcuil, a 
priest of the Christian doctrine, whose work, Fanatisme 
renouvel^^^ appeared before 17()t, and treats of the second eutburst 
which took place between 1700-1702. His work was repub- 
lished at Avignon in 1808, as an apparently Roman Catholic 
version of these remarkable events. 

The Protestant authority for the first period is Pierre Juricu : the 
grand Jurieu, as Michelet sympathetically calls him. He began to 
publish his Pastoral Letters in 1088 ; they were a kind of weekly or 
fortnightly journal, containing communications from the friends of 
the Huguenot cause, especially from those suffering persecution in 
Prance. The seventh letter contains a great number of testimonies 
to the sounds and voices heard in the air during Septcmbei; and 
# Si‘mo^di : ** Ilistoire des Franrais,** vol. xxv. p, r)22. 
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October, 1686 ; and he has also given a very Aill account of Isabeau 
Vincent. For the second period we have mtjst complete details in 
the collection now known as the The&tre Sacre des Cevennes.^' The 
editor, Francois Maximilien Misson, was a Protestant, holding the 
ofece of conseilkr de ParleDient at Paris, but who emigrated to 
England at the Revocation, and becamft tutor to the Earl of Arran. 
He was the author of a book that had a great success ^t the time, , 
‘'Nouveau Voyage d^Italie, 1691,^^ and of another, " Memoires et 
observations faites par un voyageur en Angleterre, 1698.^' In 1707 
he published the “ Theatre Sacr^^^ and in the same year a translation* 
in English appeared entitled " A Cry from the Desart/^ Both consist, 
for the main part, of the testimonies of twenty-six of the refugees 
from the Cevennes, who came to England after the Camisard war. 
Twelve of these persons took oath before two Masters in Chancery 
that their depositions were true. And the greater part of the testi- 
monibs were made in the . presence of M. Misson and the English 
editor, the latter affirming that the utmost care was taken not to 
draw out wonderful statements, but that the witnesses were urged 
to be most circumspect, not to state anything of which they were 
not fully assured, and that in the familiar intercourse held with the 
deponents he never perceived anything contrary to the facts as stated 
in the collection published. There was every reason at the time for 
this caution, for the matter was regarded with little sympathy by 
the Huguenot emigrants*in London and elsewhere. 

II. 

The Cevennes, the Vivarijis, the Dauphiny compose a district 
worthy the scene of an epic grand as the Arthurian or the Carlovingiaii 
Romances. The Cevennes, with the mountains of Auvergne, form 
as it were the crown of Franco, and contain all kinds of natural 
wonders. Italy and the Holy Land, Algeria and the sweet pastorals 
of our native country, all find there some representative scene. A 
land of surprises, of contrasts, its inhabitants are homogeneous with 
the coiwitry. Under the Cross for generations, the Revocation had 
wrought their passionate natures to an intensity of feeling seldom 
equalled in history. 

The first signs of the coming spiritual erup^on was that people 
everywhere began to hear strange sounds in the air : the sound of 
a trumpet and a harmony of voices. They did not doubt that this 
music was celestial. It was ttfe note of coming war, the song of the 
angelic hosts, who, seeing the worship of the poor Cevcnnols over- 
thrown, offered it up on their behalf. So the pious thought, and 
wrote their solemn testimony to their friends in Holland and 
Switzerland. 

But a greater wonder was in store, of whicl^ this was but the 
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prelude. Suddenly/in various places, .many persons, especially the 
young, were smitten^ with something which the historians call 

ecstasy.'^ They swooned, appeared without any feeling, then 
broke out into exhortations — fervent, eloquent, correct, well-chosen, 
appropriate, mostly in good French, which was not the language tfiey 
ordinarily spoke, but which they knew through their Bibles and 
religious services. 

Isabeau Vincent, a shepherdess, who could neither read nor write, 
was the daughter of a weaver who had forsaken his religion for a 
* bribe, and who gave proof of his fidelity to the bargain by forcing 
his daughter to church by blows. At ten years of age she had seen 
a great horror : women and children sabred by cavalry, a temple set 
on fire while the congregation were at worship — so that the column 
of tiame and the melody of the psalm ascended to heaven at the 
same moment. Poor and ill-treated, she fled to the house of her 
godfather. One day the ecstasy came upon her — the exact date ha.s 
been preserved — February 12, 1688. On the first occasion it was a 
kind of stupor, but on the second no means would arouse her; she 
was insensible to pain and her eyes w^crc closed. Nevertheless, she 
spoke, and that in a most fervent and edifying manner, calling on 
those present to repent, referring especially to her father and all 
who as lie, had Judas-like sold their Lord for money. Her first 
sermons were in her native tongue, but as her audience began to 
include persons who knew and spoke Fi’ench, she spoke in that 
language and in the most coVrect manner. What she said was 
rarely peculiar ; she sometimes repeated portions of the !Mass in 
Latin, and then refuted w'hat she had recited. Phvsiciaus carac to 
sec her, but they found her pulse quite normal and every sign of 
bodily health. She never complained of being tired, even when 
she had been talking three, or even five, hours during the night, 
but went to her labour in the ordinary way. She was arrested, 
and after being led about in diflerent places was confined in a 
convent. They shaved her* head, took away her clothes, lest they 
were enchanted, and the priests came to exorcise her. According 
to De Brueys, she was converted to the Catholic faith, and led a 
pious life, but it must be always remembered that Do Brueys was a 
dramatist by nature. 

Isabeau Vincent was not alone. The ecstasy seized everybody. 
Between the month of June, 1688, and the end of February follow- 
ing, there arose in the Dauphiny, and then in the Vivarais, five or 
six hundred prophets of both sexes? The enthusiasm spread like a 
flood, lor like a prairie on fire ; every village, every hamlet, every 
gathering had its prophet. Few old people received the gift, it fell 
mostly on young men and maidens, and frequently on boys and even 
little girls. Thgee shepherd boys, Bompat, Mazet, and Pascalin, 
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respectively eight, fifteen, and twenty, years 6^ age, met just fis the 
pastors at Geneva, and examined penitents, who on their knees con- 
fessed their apostasy. ^ 

But the most striking figure in this first outburst, after la belle 
Yiabea% was Gabriel Astier, a labourer, twenty- two years of age. 
On receiving the gift, his first efforts ^re to communicate it to his 
own relatives and friends. But, thanks partly to the persecution he 
endured, his followers became so numerous that he withdrew to 
Boutiures, a wild district. The people gathered here from all parts, 
settling on the crests of the mountains and in the deep valleys like 
immense flocks of birds. Their assemblies for worship sometimes 
numbered three or four thousand persons. Pursued into this retreat 
by four companies of soldiers. General de Broglie and the Intendant 
de Basvillc had themselves to come and raise all the Catholic militia 
in the neighbourhood before these Huguenot peasants could be 
dislodged. Animated by Gabriel and the other prophets, who de- 
scribed their martyred pastors : Ilomcl and Brunier, as looking down 
upon them, the first assembly attacked made a vigorous resistance, 
three hundred peasants being left dead on the field, while only fifty 
were taken prisoners. On the peaks of the mountains where they 
had worshipped, the people now saw the corpses of their friends 
standing out like black spots on the deep blue sky. 

Gabriel was broken alive on the 2nd of April, IG90, and on the 
4th of November, 1G95, the noble-hearted Brousson, almost the only 
pastor who came to the help of the* people, was hanged about sunset 
at Montpellier. Behind the gallows w^as a magnificent horizon 
which^strctchcd away to the sea, and the story of the execution became 
a sacred legend which was repdSated nightly in the cabins of the 
Huguenot peasants. 

The prophetic fire had been stamped upon, but not extinguished. 
In 1700 it burst out afresh, and soon again bcjioming universal, was 
as much distinguished as in 1088, for the extreme youth of its subjects. 
According to several of the testimonies made in London in 1707, 
many cjiildren between the ages of three and twelve were among the 
prophets. Guillaume Brugiere saw' a little boy, three years old, seized 
by the spirit, fall on the ground, strike his breast, saying it v*as his 
mothcr^s sins that thus caused him to suffer ; then ho exhorted the 
bystanders to fight the good fight of faith, and repent of their sins, 
for these were the last times. Jacques du Bois had seen sixty chil- 
dren, between three and twclvl, who thus prophesied. Durand Fagc 
heard one night a little girl (Jf eleven pray and preach a sermon 
three-quarters of an hour long. And the word of these yoiuig pro- 
phets had all the power that has ever attended analogous movements. 
Jean Cavalier, cousin of the famous Camisard chief, a youth between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, went to a meeting in a barn from 
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curiosity. Several boys prophesied, each one piercing the young 
.man^s conscience moir and* more sharply. He resisted, striving to 
get out of the place, paying inwardly that God would fill him with 
horror for these tilings if they were not true. But all in vain ; when 
tlie third little preacher took for his text the well-known evangelic 
invitation, “ Ho ! every one that thirsteth/' the whole assembly were 
ill tears, and Cavalier among the rest. I was ravished,^^ he relates, 
'' when this insjiired boy said that the least and the most simple were 
of great price before God, that it was the most indigent who He 
wished to enrich ; only it was necessary to feel one^s mismry, to 
know one’s spiritual poverty, to be hungry and thirsty, to be admitted 
to this banquet/" The sermon over, he felt as if he had been struck 
on the breast with a hammer, which set all his blood on fire. He 
fainted and fell. As he rose he was struck a second time, and his 
prayers now were intermingled with sighs. After a short calm his 
agitation recommenced, and he was wholly occupied with the thought 
of his sins. The little minister called the young man before him, and 
spoke to him in a Avay that showed him that he knew all he was 
feeling. The boldness of the young boy astonished me,” he ex- 
claims. ‘‘ It was indeed a marvel to sec an ignorant and timid child 
undertake to teach the peo^jlc, to preach in a language he was in- 
capable of speaking another time, of expressing himself magnificently, 
and presiding like a bishop in an Jissembly of Christians."" The 
“little sorcerer"" was his first epithet, uoav it is “this good little 
minister of Jesus Christ."" • 

Not only children, but childish men and women displayed the 
prophetic power. Thus Claude Arnassau relates tliat a shepheyd who 
was regarded as incapable of instnfttion, and who had moreover never 
attended divine worship, being taken to a meeting was on his return 
seized in the usual way and began to prophesy. A siniilar cjisc is 
given by Jacques Mazcl, and in a third a w^oman, considered almost 
idiotic, uttered discourses of so elevated a character, and in such good 
French, that her hearers said, “ This ass of Balaam has a mouth of 
gold.” 

Two things have to be noted — first, that these prophesyings rarely 
meant more than preaching as their pastors would have done, and in 
occasional intimations of the aj)proach of friends or enemies, or of 
other dangers which menaced them ; second, that the inspiration 
was not at command, but came in answer to prayer, and always 
commenced with the words “ Mon enfant.’" 

The less cultivated among the pfiests were not a little troubled, 
for the whole movement appealed to a mysticism which played a 
great part in their own religion ; the upper clergy and the fashionable 
abbes spoke of it with contempt, their pure minds for ever con- 
necting it with scenes of libertinism. But the hardest and most 
impassive of men^was in ifuthority, and I)c Basville without more 
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ado seized about three hundred of the young prophets^ threw them 
into prison, and sent for the Faculty at Mcuitpellier to come and ^ 
report on their state. The physicians examined the children care- 
fully, found that they were in good health, and clearly not lunatics 
in •the ordinary acceptation of the word. What then was the matter 
with them ? The priests suggested dejaoniacal possession, but this 
was a little too much for men of science in the days of Newton and 
Leibnitz, so the faculty reported that the children were fanatics — a useful 
word, for it covered their ignorance, and sounded alarming enough 
to jusflfy De ilasvillc in any proceedings he thought fit. The youths 
were accordingly sent to the galleys, or draughted into the army ; the 
younger children returned to their parents, with the caution that if 
they allowed them to prophesy their homes would be razed to the 
ground. Certain prophets peculiarly noted were then put to death. 
David was to he broken on the wheel, Floutier was condemned to 
the gallows. The latter was only twenty years of age, and shuddered 
when he saw the gibbet ; but David encouraged him, and through 
his own awful sufferings (September 9, 1701) exhibited a constancy 
little short of miraculous. lie prayed aloud and fervently as he 
approached the wheel, then being fastened awaited with the utmost 
firmness the blow of the executioner. One hundred and three times 
did the bar fall on his mangled body,* it seemed as if the ’spirit 
within would not take flight, and he hung, his whole frame in 
fractures, pouring forth blood and prayers. 

A reign of terror was again iiifiugurated. Day and night the 
militia hunted out the assemblies, horrible tragedies ensued ; that at 
Creux de Vaic in the Vivarais, on the 14th of September, was a 
massacre. Homes were levelled, the father hanged, the sons sent to 
the galleys. On the 6th and 7th of November fifteen persons were 
shot at Toriiuc, and eight near ITzes. The prophet Petit-Marc was 
hung on a cherry-tree in front of a chureh. Languedoc was a scene 
of desolation ; in place of fruit the trees bore the blackened forms of 
tlic martyr prophets. 

The movement now entered its last phase, and the prophets began 
to speak more than ever of the future. A Cevennol peasapt girl 
announced that many evils were coming upon them, but that a new 
world would be made. 

The younger prophets disappear, a sterner spirit is in the air. 
Men strong of will and fierce in passionate resentment come to the 
fore. Mazel, Conderc, and Sexier simultaneously receive a revela- 
tion confirmed by symbolic visions. The children of God are to 
drive away the priests and make war on the king. The^ other 
prophets tremble at this awful word, for it means nothing less than 
insurrection with inevitable destruction as a result ; even those whose 
faith is most profound can only speak of the sh^herd boy who in 
the might of God overcame the lion and* the bear.^ 
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But suddenly there appears a prophet named Etienne who was 
■thought to be dead, ind who De Basville tad forgotton in his cell. 

The angel of the Lord has delivered me ; God will soon raise in 
France forty thousand prophets at the head of whom will come a 
mighty monarch." He who had delivered England, who had been 
the chief actor in her Revolution, was now expected to be the saviour 
who should deliver France. The hopes of these poor Huguenots 
were in God and "William of Orange. 

ft 

III. 

Allowing for the natural hyperbole of popular excitement, the 
phyj>ical phenoracna connected with this movement are analogous to 
those that have taken place on other occasions, and capable therefore 
of natural explanations. 

Jurieu devotes a wdiole pastoral letter to testimonies about the 
liearing of the sound of a trumpet and a harmony of voices in the 
air. Some thought that it might be the singing of certain persons 
met together in woods or the caves to worship secretly, and it seems 
probable enough that little companies might gather in very secluded 
spots, without being aware how far sound would travel, and how in 
a mountainous district like the Cevennes it would echo and re-echo. 
But supposing psalm-singing was too entirely suppressed for such to 
liave been the case there were many other sounds, coming from a 
distance amongst . the hills, that would produce the impression of 
^^the sound of a trumpet and a harmony of voiccs.^^ At the 
present day each sheep in a Cevcnnol flock wears a little bell 
attached to its neck, so that w'heiiftthcJy all move together the com- 
bined music makes a sound like the ringing of a great brass bell at 
a distance.*^^ The shepherds and the herdsmen carry horns which 
they blow when they lead or gather their flocks. 

IIow easy to magnify sounds like these, heard under peculiar states 
of mind, and especially at that mystic hour which is neither day nor 
night, that hour when all Nature seems to join in one common hymn 
of praise. Jurieu himself admits that in the Cevennes the miracu- 
lous character of these sounds might be contested, but the testimony 
from Orthos he evidently thinks cannot be doubted. Here it was 
reported that there was not a house but where there was a person 
who had heard this celestial music. But'Orthes, standing on one 
of the outlying spurs of the Pyrenees is not a very great way from 
the pass of Eoncevalles where Eolaml, Charlcmagnc^s great-nephew, 
fell, an4 the legend that his horn was heard at nightfall calling for 
help, doubtless then as now filled the neighbourhood. It was from 
the lips of one who spent his early days in Orthes, a Basque of 

* See Steuenson's ** Travels with a Dockey in the Cevennes.’* 
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Huguenot descent, that I first heard that graSkd and lovely poem 
which this old legend drew from Alfred de*Vigp : — 

** Monts geUa ot fleiiris, trone dcs deux saisons, 
pont le front est de glace et le pied de gazons'! 

• (J’est la qu’il feuit s'asseoir, c*eat 1^ (ju’il faut entendre^ 

Lea airs lointaina d*un cor mdlancolique et tendre.’* 

No better testimony, however, to their elevation and purity of 
heart than that these poor Huguenots should believe in the music 
of the spheres, and think that they heard 

** The bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow,” 

and console themselves with the thought that it was the annunciation 
of the good news that Truth and Justice were about to return to 
men, bringing '' Mercy throned in celestial sheen,” “ ’Tis the last 
persecution,” said Jurieu, “ they will entirely cease in 1687. God 
will give a Protestant prince to Prance, and by a solemn edict of 
the prince, and by a great voice from heaven, the total destruction 
of Popery shall happen.” Sufferers as he and his people had been 
and still were, he did not credit the hardness and the darkness into 
which their persecutors had fallen, and did not consider that 

' ** First to those yclgiined in sleep, 

'I'lie wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep. ” 

Dc Brucys would have it believed that the prophetic outburst 
thus preluded was got up by the cjiled pastors, inspired by their 
Mcphistopheles : Jurieu. Du Serre, u/i (jeatUhomme-verrury a 
Calvinist who lived in the mountain of Peyra in the Dauphiny, was 
chosen as their agent; and ho it^was who founded "this horrible 
school/^ by getting about thirty children into his power, himself 
instructing the boys, and handing over the girls to his wife. 

Granting that the entliusiasin of both Jurieu and Dn Serre greatly 
influenced the movement, it cannot be pretended that an old glass- 
maker in a remote village of the Dauphiny, armed with a learned 
theological work published iu Holland, could have got the public 
mind into such a condition that in a few weeks the whole country 
was spiritually in flames. At the utmost, Du Serre but struck the 
spark which ignited the tinder. 

It is universally admitted that nothing more readily throws the 
brain into an abnormal condition than for its attention to be con- 
centrated on some one point to^lie exclusion of every other. By a 
series of persecutions going on ^rough generations, and now in their 
own times brought to a well-nigh unparalleled climax, these people 
had been forced to think of no other subject but Religion, and on 
Religion as represented by public worship and the pastoral office. 

To be deprived of pastors, of the consolation of listening to the 
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preached word, was, fibiu their point of view, to be left to die in a 
spiritual winter without food. For them and their children it was felt 
to be well-nigh a sentence of eternal death. And not only were their 
minds agitated by the thought of so overwhelming a calamity, but 
the final blow had been brought about suddenly, and with the niiSst 
brutal violence. Their past(jrs had been driven into exile, hanged 
or broken on the wheel, their temples had been ruthlessly destroyed, 
they had heard the shout of triumphant derision, they had seen their 
brethren drop beneath the bullets, their wives and daughters insulted, 
their friends dragged off to the galleys, or hanging on the ^bbet, 
and they had no words but the cry — 

** 0 God, the hcatlieii are conic into tliine inheritance, 

They have set tliy sanctuary on lire ; 

They have burned up all the synagogues of God in the land, 

There is no more any prophet : 

Neither is among us any that knoweth how long. 

Have respect unto thy covenant : 

For the dark idaces of the earth arc full of the habitations of violence.*’ 

The preliminary symptoms— ^the leaping, fallings, convulsions, 
heavings of the breast, gurglings in the throat — are not tlic things 
which strike us here, since they arc by no means peculiar to this 
movement, but have more or less characterized every powerful 
religious agitation, whatever ^nay have been the intellectual ideas at 
its basis; the distinctive feature on this occasion is the power of 
prophesy displayed by a wliole people, aud especially manifested by 
the young. . 

Is this extraordinary condition of things capable of any natural 
explanation ? I think I am on the riglit track in saying tliat it was 
due to a preternatural excitement of, the faculty of Memory, not 
simply of memory personal and individual, but of that unconscious 
memory which we receive from our ancestors. 

The following case, given by Dr. John Abercrombie,"* much 
abbreviated for want of space, while, it is closely parallel in its 
physical phenomena to what Jurieu relates concerning Isabcau 
Vincent, shows most strikingly that memory is a power unlimited in 
its operation, and that in its unconscious workings it is most 
vigorous and overmastering where its subjects arc least cultured and 
nearest the condition of the animal world. 

A girl of seven years, employed in tending cattle, slept in an 
apartment next to one occupied by an itinerant fiddler, a musician of 
considerable skill, who frequently spent the night in performing pieces 
of a refined description. She fell ill,^was taken care of by a lady, and 
eventually became her servant. Some years elapsed, and the family 
were often surprised to hear music during the night. At length the 
sound was traced to the sleeping-room of the girl, who, fast asleep, 

• Intellectual Powers of Man.*’ Eighth edition, p. 304. 

« 
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was warbling in a manner ezactljr reseml^ling \he sweetest tones of 
a small violin. It was fbund that after being two hours in bed she 
became restless^ and began to mutter to hersell^ ; then uttering noises 
resembling the tuning of a violin, she dashed off^ after some prelude, 
inlo elaborate pieces of music, which she performed in a clear and 
accurate manner. A year or two pafted away, and she began to 
vary her performance by imitating the sounds of an old piano in the 
house, the singing of the inmates ; and further on she began to 
discourse on a variety of topics. The justness and truth of her 
remart^s on all subjects excited the utmost astonishment in those 
who were acquainted with her limited means of acquiring information. 
She was known to conjugate correctly Latin verbs, and to speak 
several sentences in French. During her paroxysms it was almost 
impossible to wake her, and when her eyelids were raised, and a 
candle brought near the eye, she seemed insensible to light. About 
sixteen she began to observe those who were in the apartment, and 
answered questions put to her with astonishing acuteness. This 
aflTection went on for ten or eleven years. She was, when awake, 
a dull, awkward girl, slow in receiving any kind of instruction, 
without any turn for music, or apparently any recollection of 
what passed in her sleep. At the ag^ of twenty-one she became 
immoral, and was dismissed. It is believed that she afterwards 
became insane. 

The many points of analogy between this case and that of Isabeau 
Vincent led me to choose it out hf others, but since it .may be 
thought that its subject suffered from mental disease, I will mention 
another where there is no such suspicion — nothing, in fact, peculiar 
but a condition of primitive barbarism. 

Dr. Moffat relates that after preaching a sermon on Eternity to 
some Africans, he heard a simple-looking young man repeat it all 
over again to a group of natives with uncommon precision : the very 
gestures being reproduced. On telling him that he had done more 
than the original preacher could do : repeat the sermon verbatim, the 
savage touched his forehead, and said, When I hear anything great 
it remains there.^^ 

These two cases not only prove that Memory is a power of which 
it is impossible to limit the operation, but support what Hartmann 
says iu his ^'Philosophy of the Unconscious The more 
limited is the range of the conscious mental activity of any 
living being, the more full^ developed in proportion to its 
entire mental power is its perfdtmance commonly found to be in 
respect of its own limited and special instinctive department.^^ 
Now this was exactly the condition of the little Prophets of the 
Cevennes. They were the least developed minds among the humblest 
and most ignorant of these persecuted Protestant^ It is probable 
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that most of them could npither read nor write; we are expressly 
told that Isabeau Vincent could do neither. 

'‘Some may think that they repeated, like the African, only what 
they had just heard, either from their parents or the older prophets ; 
but that this could not be is manifest from some of the cases quoted, and 
any one who studies the wh(de evidence must see that few popular 
movements have been more spontaneous. 

People who have met with infant prodigies, who can repeat by 
rote long poems, must have felt that the wonder was in no way 
enhanced by the way in which the lesson was recited. The child 
knew the words but did not enter into the ideas. How different to 
the impression created by these child-prophets. Their parents in 
terror try to stop their mouths, even going the length of personal 
violence ; fathers obey the awe-inspiring commands of tlieir little 
-eons, and at their bidding send for those with whom they have 
.quarrelled, and an envenomed rustic dispute is healed in a moment ; 
apostates kneel before these infant Samuels, and allow themselves 
to be interrogated on their secret motives ; young men at the period 
of existence the least willing to submit to humiliation find their con- 
sciences probed, and yield themselves to the direction of boys several 
years their juniors. ^ 

No lesson just learnt, no lesson learnt at any time in their lives, 
consciously or unconsciously, is sufficient to explain this prophetic 
power — a power not simply the possession of one child here or there, 
but of luindreds. I conceive if was the result of an awakening in 
their minds of memories which had descended to them as all their 
other faculties. These memories recalled the very thoughts, the very 
phrases of countless sermons heard *by their ancestors. If some one 
had taken notes of the sermons preached by these child-prophets I 
believe that they would been found to have had a family resem- 
blance, and that resemblance would have accorded wonderfully with 
the ancestral type. The very fact that those who made the testi- 
monies in London dwell scarcely at all on what the children said, 
'but only in general terms speak of the pathos and excellence of 
sermons that sometimes went on for an hour, or even two, shows 
that the young preachers uttered nothing new or peculiar. And 
when, as in the case I have quoted from Cavalicr^s testimony, some 
account is given, it is clear it was altogether such a sermon as a 
fervent Huguenot divine might have preached in any generation. 
These prophecies were evidently the sacred thoughts expressed in the 
sacred language, nothing more and nothing less. If we are unable 
to conceive memory working at such a pitch, it is because our imagi- 
nation, not being adequately sustained by knowledge, is unequal to 
conceive the degree to which this sacred lore had been burnt into 
the soul of a long^uffering people. 
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Edgar Quinet, ad far back as 1825^ ^asked tbe questions^ ''How 
far do the memories of the species reflect themselves in the individual ? 
How do such memories harmonize with his x^n. impressions ? What 
law do they impose on his personal activity ? " And with a kind of 
ihspiration he replied : " He who would understand history must 
consent first of all to look into himseK and become attentive to the 
movements of his own mind. He who truly does this will discover 
buried there the whole series of the past ages." This thought, 
sublime and vague, modern scientists declare to be the simple fact. 

ftofcssor Ernst Haeckel says : " Without the recognition of an 
unconscious memory in living matter the most important functions 
of vital matter remain totally inexplicable." 

Professor Ewald Hering, of Prague, teaches that memory is a 
universal function of organized matter from the earliest existence of 
things to the present time. Memory is continuous. Though individuals 
die their offspring carry on the memory of all the impressions their 
ancestors acquired or received. * We are, as the author of “ Life and 
Habit " puts it, one person with our ancestors." 

So general a truth is necessarily controlled and limited by many 
considerations, one of which is stated strongly by Mr. Galton in his 
Hereditary Genius," where he tells us that the consequence of 
Darwin’s theory of Pangenesis is that a man is wholly built up of 
his own and his ancestral peculiarities, and only in an infinitesimal 
degree of characteristics handed down in an unchanged form. 
Applying this to the memory, we she that it is supported by experi- 
ence, for it is clearly a man's own impressions and those of his 
immediate ancestors that this faculty most vividly reproduces. Now, 
in the case of these child-prbphhts, their own individual impressions 
were few and limited, and consequently those received from their 
immediate progenitors overpowered all others. What these im- 
pressions would be a moment’s consideration of their ancestral 
history shows. Within a century and a half the ancestors of the 
people affected by this prophetic power had passed through a 
mental revolution ; they had changed their religion, and that at the 
bidding of a teaching which spoke to them as individuals, who had 
aouls entirely and distinctly separable from all the rest of the 
universe — souls that might be eternally lost or saved. This 
tremendous appeal had in most cases resulted in an actual interior 
struggle which had commenced for them a new period of existence 
in which they became peculia^y sensitive to religious teaching. 

Richard Heath. 
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N early seven years have passed since the writer of this 
article published in a London monthly magazine a short 
political essay, entitled Is Home Rule Dead ? The title may 
be thought a little curious now. It was adopted then because 
the English journals had almost unanimously come to the 
conclusion that Home Rule was dead, and only waiting to be 
buried ; and they were congratulating England over her happy 
delivery from a trouble. The • present writer had just been 
returned, unopposed, for an Irish county in which he had never 
before set his foot — returned solely on the strength of his 
earnestness in the cause of Home <^RuIe. Rut at the time there 
was a sort of pause in the activity of the Home Rule movement, 
partly caused by the failing health and fading influence of Mr. 
Butt. Those of us who knew were well convinced that the 
movement was only in^ its beginning and had not yet shown its 
real force, and the object of the article I wrote was to endeavour 
to convince the English public that it was a genuine and 
a national movement, and that the demand for Home Rule 
would never cease until Home Rule had been' obtained. I think 
the events of the past seven years, and indeed the events of the 
past seven weeks, have given a very sufficient answer to my 
question. The most sceptical Englishman, if he has only eyes to see, 
will now admit that Home Rule is not dead, but, on the contrary, 
very full of life. Few men think any longer of asking whether 
Ireland js to have Home Rule : the main question is as to . the 
precise form which Home Rule should take. 

But just here comes up the new difficulty. Many Englishmen, 
some of them men mark and importance in the political world. 
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say, " We are billing to give yon Irigh some sort of Home Buie ; 
but, mind, it must not be the sort of Home Buie you want, but 
the sort of Home Buie you do not want.* We will shape for you 
a scheme of our own ; and our main object shall be to make 
*it different from your scheme. For we are practical men, and we 
want to conciliate certain London newspapers, and the clubs, and 
the timid people in the country ; and our strong point trith thmn 
will be that we are not giving yon what you want ; that we are 
refusing to do anything of the kind ; that we are only giving what 
we think convenient and safe for us in England." I earnestly 
appeal to all Englishmen of intelligence not to countenance this 
sort of absurd and idle device. If you want to satisfy Ireland you 
must give Ireland what she asks for ; not what the writers in 
certain London newspapers think suitable for her. England is 
strong enough to rest her safety on justice ; and in any case she 
cannot purchase safety by keeping Ireland in discontent. If the 
Irish question is to be approached, let it be approached by statesmen, 
not by pedlars and tinkers. If the Conservative party feel that 
for whatever reason they are not up to the level of this great 
experiment, let them give way and allow Mr. Gladstone to try his 
hand. Mr. Gladstone, at all events^ is capable of appreciating the 
real force of the question and of translating a principle into 
legislative action. 

The Conservative party, as it seems to me, lost a great chance 
when they made up their minds not to endeavour to conciliate 
Ireland by coming to some agreement with Mr. Parnell, and intro- 
ducing a Home Buie scheme. A great cause was there lost for 
want of spirit, as Atterbury satd of the failure of Bolingbroke and 
Harley. The Conservatives had mueh in their favour. They must 
have had the support of the Liberals — certainly of the Badicals — 
if they had brought in a decent scheme which satisfied' the 
majority of the Irish people. The Badicals could hardly have stood 
up in the House of Commons and said, " We care nothing about the 
fact that five-sixths of the Irish people are in favour of this measure ; 
we will oppose it because you, oiir political enemies, are in oflBce.” 
If the measure were satisfactory it would certainly have h^ Mr. 
Gladstone's support; and I for one refuse to believe ‘in the ever- 
talked of, never seen, revolt of some of the Liberals against Mr. 
Gladstone. I will not say what I once heard a very clever man say 
of such rumoured revolts, ^nd call them revolts of the cyphers 
against the figure. But I cdHainly do not believe in the possibility 
of any considerable number of Liberals breaking away from the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone. The leader of Opposition is to his 
followers what Zeus was to his surrounding gods and goddesses. In 
the “ tug of war " he could pull the whole o§ them his way, th^ 
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all tugging together with al{ their might and main. Therefore the 
Conservatives might have counted on the support of the Liberal 
party generally> seeing fhat they might have counted on the support of 
Mr. Gladstone. The Conservatives^ too, have still a character with 
the people in the country for moderation and stability. Peopfe 
down in the country woulck accept with confidence from Lord 
Salisbury what they would look on with suspicion if it were offered 
by Mr. Gladstone, and would shudder ' at it if it came from Mr. 
Chamberlain. Besides, the Conservative party would carry the 
House of Lords with them. It may be said that Lord Salisbury 
could not carry his own party in the Commons and in the 
country with him. 1 admit that he could not carry the whole 
party at first. He could not carry the Ulster Tories, for e.Yample — 
sixteen of them I think there are. They now, with the two repre- 
sentatives of Dublin University, make up the whole sum of the 
opposition to Mr. Parnell in Ireland. The Ulster members would 
sulk, would perhaps even secede. We all know with what utter lack 
of appreeiation Lord Randolph Churchill used to regard the serviees 
and companionship of the Ulster Tories, then a much more powerful 
body than they are now. We all know how pleased he used to be 
with the sacrifices which had^to be made by his chiefs to conciliate 
them. They would sulk no doubt; they would hang back for a 
time ; they would vote against everything that reason and sense and 
statesmanship could suggest. The members for Dublin University 
would neither sulk nor secede ; they would follow their leaders very 
properly. It is quite probable that a few of the English Tory 
squires would also refuse to support their Government in any 
scheme of Home Rule. This, or something like this, must always 
happen when a Conservative Government attempts to do anything 
really worth doing. It happened to Mr. Disraeli ; he did not 
allow himself to be mueh troubled by it. It ought not to have 
affeeted to any extent the serious counsels of Lord Salisbury. What 
Lord Salisbury ought to have done was to declare himself in favour 
of some scheme of Home Rule for Ireland, and then invite the con- 
fidence and co-operation of all parties in the shaping of the measure. 
I think the suggestion made in the Daily News was excellent. The 
suggestion* was that Lord Salisbury should follow the precedent 
adopted in the case of the Redistribution Bill, and ask his opponents 
to go into council with him ; and ask, too, the Irish members to 
lend him their help. Let, say, three men from each of the three 
parties go into a room together and dhdeavour to agree among them- 
selves as to the principles of a Home Rule measure, and put their 
agreement before Parliament in the shape of a Bill. It will be said 
that I am assuming an agreement where no agreement might be 
possible. I am as^ming an agreement certainly. 1 am assuming 
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that a small committee of rational men met to consider what sort of 
domestic government was to be given fo Ireland^ and agreed upon 
the principle that such a government was to be given to her in one 
form or another, could not find any great difficulty in coming to an 
uhderstanding as to the main lines of a measure. It may be said 
that I am indulging in an unwarrantable assumption when I take 
it . for granted that Lord Salisbury would under any circumstances 
or conditions consent to give a measure of Home Buie to Ireland. 
I do not know what Lord Salisbury's personal feelings on the sub- 
ject *may be ; but if when he spoke his Newport speech Lord 
Salisbury had not ia his mind the possibility of applying to Ireland 
some modification of the arrangement which connects Austria and 
Hungary, and was not in fact appealing for suggestion and counsel 
on the subject, then Lord Salisbury for once failed altogether to 
put his meaning into his words. I have heard Lord Salisbury make 
a great many speeches ; I have generally found myself differing 
from liis opinions and thinking his arguments unsatisfactory. But 
1 have never found myself in the slightest doubt as to what the 
opinions were, and how the arguments tended. If Lord Salisbury's 
Newport speech had not the meaning which the whole public of these 
countries ascribed to it, I have no idea as to what meaning it was 
intended to have. I still venture to think that at that time Lord 
Salisbury was preparing to deal with the Home Buie Question after 
the fashion of a statesman. 1 am strongly of opinion that at that time 
the leaders generally of the Conseiwative party were bringing them- 
selves up to the same point. Events, however, happening since 
then may have made a change. The Conservative Government have 
found, for example, that even wtth the help of the Irish Nationalist 
members they have not really a majority over the Liberals. Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that they may have argued in this way : 

It is a dangerous experimenf for us to deal with this Home Buie 
Question just now. A great many of our followers don't like it. 
We shall become very unpopular with them;. they are not yet edu- 
cated up to the mark ; and after all the Parnellites cannot 
keep us in office with anything like a fair working majority 
if the Liberals choose to make a stand against us. Had we not 
better therefore refrain from playing this Irish card ? J*Iay, had we 
hot better go boldly in for playing an English card ? Had we not 
better raise the Imperial cry, and say we never will yield to the Irish 
demand ? Dismemberment oft the Empire — that is our watchword. 
It is not too late; we have not gone too far even yet; "and 
accordingly the Conservatives shout their sudden ^'Jamais," and 
Mr. Gladstone is denounced as one who would sanction the " Dismem- 
berment of the Empire." 


This country is governed 
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by catchwords. It ' would sometimes almost seem that popular 
government in England 'is government by catchword. Lord 
Palmerston knew this 430 well that he often openly avowed at some 
particular crisis his intentions to capture the public by a phrase. 
Now the phrase Dismemberment of the Empire/^ is to be the 
Tory policy of the hour. Ayould it not be well if some of us were 
to ask ourselves what it means ? W ould it not be well to ask our- 
selves whether precisely the same sort of argument was not employed 
at the time of the settlement of Canada in 1838, after the rebellion. 
Do we not remember, some of us, that Lord Durham used Co be 
styled The Lord High Seditioner," because of his scheme of a 
settlement, which sclieme everybody now sicknowledges was the 
fountain and origin of all the subsequent peace and prosperity of the 
Canadian Dominion ? Was the British Empire dismembered during 
all that period of the common history down to the Act of Union in 
1800? Historically speaking, the Act of Union is an aflair of 
the day before yesterday ; a crude modern innovation ; 
although to hear some Englishmen talk one might imagine it 
was in existence since the time of King Alfred. Of course one dis- 
memberment argument rests on the assumption that if Ireland 
got a Parliament of her own again, she would at once begin to 
agitate for separation. I veifturc to think that to give her back her 
National Parliament is the best and the only w^ay to prevent her 
from agitating for separation. There is no disguising the fact that 
Ireland at jiresent is profoundly.disaffected. She is disaffected not 
merely because she is badly governed, but because she is not allowed 
to govern herself. No self-respecting people could endure the pre- 
sent centralized system by virtue of which Irish representation is 
overborne at Westminster ; no self-respecting people could endure the 
Dublin Castle system. Danger to the Empire? — why at the present 
moment Ireland is a source of uttermost danger to the Empire. 
Some Ihiglishmen wdll say that they don^t care ; that they can always 
keep Ireland down. Exactly; if nothing happens — but, as Mr. 
Bright once said, I think on this very subject, in the House of 
Commons, accidents are always happening There may be some 
great foreign w^ar with England in the thick of it. AVhich would it be 
better for England then to have, an Ireland conciliated by the 
admission of her right to self-government or an Ireland burning with 
anger at the persistent refusal of her national claim ? Let us think 
of these things and get their significance into our minds before we 
pay too much attention to the Dismemberment of the Empire catch- 
word. When we hear the phrase used, let us insist on knowing 
what the man means who uses it. 

I am not particularly concerned to vindicate the political con- 
sistency of Mr. Gladstone. No man who ever lived could be much 
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better qualified than Mr. Gladstone to make out a case tai himself. 
But I cannot help saying that it is amazing to find so many persons 
reproaching Mr, Gladstone on the ground of hit supposed sudd^u and 
recent conversion to the principle of Home Rule. What short 
memories some political speakers and writers have^ to be sure ! 
Why, Mr. Gladstone has been again an(k again denounced by English 
])oliticians and English newspapers on the ground that he has always 
been giving countenance and comfort to the advocates of Home 
Rule. He has never that I know of spoken one word against what 
I ma/ call the principle of Home Rule; the principle that Ireland 
ought to have some form of government which might be really 
domestic and national, and which is not given to her by the centralized 
system established in Westminster. Again and again Mr, Gladstone 
has invited Irish members to bring forward some definite scheme, 
and let the country know what they meant by Home Rule. Again 
and again he has been denounced by Conservative press and plat- 
form because he would not bluntly tell these pestilent Irish that he 
would listen to no demand, proposal, or suggestion about Home 
Rule. For such is the wise and statesmanlike course which five 
out of every six English newspapers have been for years in the 
habit of recommending, urging, clamouring for. Not merely must 
English statesman refuse to grant Home Rule, but they must tell 
the Irish people that their appeal is not even to be heard; that 
their argument must not be taken into one moment^s consideration. 

We don t care what you say ; we dbn^t care what your claim is ; we 
dori t want to hear your arguments ; you shan^t have what you ask 
for, and there is an end of the matter. Non posstmm ; jamais. That 
is all we have to say ; and if yon don^t like it, why, we are thirly 
millions against four or five millions, and we shall find a way of teach- 
ing you submission.'" I am sorry to say that not only Conservative 
writers and speakers have lately been using this thirty-to-four argu- 
ment. I once shouldered a musket, or trailed a pike, in the army of 
English Radicalism, and I always understood that one great article of 
our political creed was that a nation"s claim was not to be overborne 
by the mere numerical superiority and physical resource of another 
and a dominant people. Think of our eloquence and our fervour 
about Hungary, about Venetia, about Lombardy, about Boland, 
about Greece ! Talk to us of your thirty millions against four 
millions ! With what generous scorn and indignant invective we should 
have assailed the unlucky Tory. yrho dared to bring up that old-timed, 
obsolete, ignoble argument, unwdrthy of intellect; and principle, and 
manhood 1 And now, behold, we have it from the lips of no less 
distinguished a Radical than Mr. Chamberlain himself. When in 
an unlucky moment during the debates on the Regenev Question and 
the temporary disqualification of George the Tlyd,* Fox was led 
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away so far as to argue t^hat the regency of the Prince of Wales 
was a matter of course and not dependent on the will of 
. Farliamentj Pitt in a moment the blunder his great rival had 
made, and smiting himself on the thigh exclaimed with an oath,. 

ni unwhig that gentleman for the rest of his life/^ One could 
not wonder if some enemy having heard Mr. Chamberlain^s thirty-to- 
four argument were to exclaim, 1^11 unradical that gentleman for 
the rest of his lifc/^ In any case this sort of argument is not one 
. which could be supposed to have much conciliatory influence over 
the Irish people. To be told “you shall not have what you ask,, 
and if you want to know the reason why, we tell you that we are 
strong and you are weak,^^ is indeed a reply that might make a 
prudent claimant hush his demand for the time, but it could hardly 
bring him into a temper of cheerful and atfeciiouate submission, 
Madge Wildfire, in the “ Heart of Midlothian,^^ is told that if she 
does not give up the whereabouts of Geordic Robertson she will be 
whipped. She replies that the whipping might make her cry, “ but 
could na mak’ me tell, ye keii.^^ So the intimation that Ireland 
has not a population large enough to stand up against England 
might make her keep silent for the time, but could not very well 
make her loving and loyal. ^ 

We have now got to a condition of things which will at all events 
put a little strain on this argument. We arc brought face to face 
in a remarkably distinct way with this portentous . modern question 
of the nationalities. There h*as been in modern days no such test 
of the solidity of imperial systems, no such solvent of unsuitable 
companionships, as this relentless principle. We have got to it now 
at last in Ireland. I ventur6 to think that never in history 
w’as a national demand put forward with greater national authority 
than that which backs up the Irish demand for Home Rule — eighty- 
six members elected as Home Rulers and because they arc Home 
Rulers — eighty-six out of one hundred and three; many of the' 
eighty-six without a contest ; many others with majorities of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty to one. Englishmen may say anything they like 
about the Home Rule demand on its own merits ; but they cannot 
say that it is not a national demand. Think of any public question 
thus put and thus answered in England ! For or against household 
suffrage, let us say ; and the constituencies at the general election 
send in more than five-sixths of the representatives pledged to the 
household suffrage. Would not the question be regarded as settled 
once for all ? Should we hear anything more except as to the best 
means of introducing the reform in the shape of an Act of Parlia- 
ment? Now I should like to ask impartial and intelligent 
Englishmen to consider what must be the effect upon the Irish mind 
of the only answer that can be given to the Irish appeal We 
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admit that any demand so sustained iu il^gland and for England 
would be yielded to as a matter of course ; but it is quite a different 
thing with a demand made in Ireland and for Inland. Your Irish 
demand is not to be listened to. Why ? Because you are a vassal 
* of tlie United Kingdom. That fact gives England a right to bear 
you down by force of numbers. * s 

I do not fear^ however^ that such a point of view would long be 
accepted by practical statesmen. Just at present I think the attempt 
may perhaps be not to oppose directly, but to flank, the Irish* national 
demand. I am afraid of mere waste of time over County Board 
schemes and other such measures for the extension of what is called 
Local Government. The statesman who is to settle this Irish Ques- 
tion, and to bring England and Ireland into reconciliation, or perhaps 
I ought rather to say into conciliation one with another, must not 
hope to do it by a County Board scheme. He must understand that 
the demand of Ireland is a national demand for national self-govern- 
ment ; and that the acknowledgment of Ireland's claim will prove to 
be the best guarantee for the peace and stability of the empire. In a 
speech which I heard Mr. Bright make a quarter of a century ago 
on the French commercial treaty, he described that treaty as a 
measure of justice to England and of me^cy to France.^^ I venture 
to describe a true Home Rule scheme as a measure of justice to Ireland 
and of mercy to England ; of mercy to England as a relief and a 
reprieve to her from a system that stands continually in the way of 
her domestic legislation, and that converts the nation which might 
be a pillar of strength to lean on into a spear that at her sorest time 
may pierce her side. 


Justin McCarthy. 
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I.— OllIENTAL HISTORY. 

I N spkc of wars abroad and dissensions at liome^ France seems dis- 
inclined to forsake the leading place it has so long occupied in 
Oriental research. The first part of the account of the excavations carried 
on at Tcllo, in Southern Babylonia, by M. de Sarzec, the French Consul 
at Bagdad, has just been published at the national expense, and a more 
sumptuous volume can hardly be conceived.* The copies of the newly 
found monuments given in it are executed with a perfection that is 
realizable only in Paris. We can sec in them the very grain and polish 
of the marble and the dried surface of the clay, while the inscriptions 
engraved on the marble, or indented in tlie clay, show even more 
clearly than on the originals themselves. The excavations, of which 
this volume is one of the results, have opened a new chapter in the 
early history of Western Asia. The remains discovered at Tello belong 
to tiie oldest period of Chtildean history — to a period, in fact, which 
until but the other day was believed to be enshrouded hopelessly in 
myth. They belong to an age when as yet the Semite was not in the 
land, or at all events was but just beginning to make his influence felt 
there. The inscriptions are all in the agglutinative, pre-Semitic language 
of Chaldea, and the monuments display the purest form of Accado- 
Sumerian art. We have recently learnt from a text of Nabonidos that 
Sargon of Accad, who marks th^ rise of Semitic power in Babylonia, 
reigned as far back as b.c. asUU, and since the Tello relics are of still 
older date, their hoary antiquity may be more readily imagined than 
defined. They do not, however, all belong to exactly the same epoch. 
Some are more archaic than others, and thus enable us not only to 
trace the early development of Accadian art, but to detect it almost in 
its first beginnings. We see, for the first time on contemporaneous 
monuments, the cuneiform characters growing out of their hieroglyphic 
originals — the picture of a leg, for exan pie, passing into a series of 
wedge-shaped lines in which the primitive image is well-nigh lost. 

The chief interest of the collection centres in the monuments of the 
less archaic class, which belong, for the most part, to the age of a 
king called Gudea. Among them is a number of stone statues, partly 
erect, partly sitting, which reveal to us quite a new page in the early 
history of art. One of the sitting statues has upon its lap the plan of 
the city divided into squares, which prove, according to Mr. Petrie, 
that the unit of measurement was the same as that of the pyramid- 
Wlders in Egypt. The pose and general style of the statues, too, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to those presented by the Egyptian 

* *^D(iCotivertos en Chalddo par Ernest do Sarzec.” Edited by LOon lleuzey. Paris * 
Leroux. 1884. ^ 
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statues of the Old Empire, and since the jnscnptions which cover - 
them infqrm us that the hard diorite of which they are composed 
was quarried in Magan or the Sinaitic Peninsiila, it would really 
seem as if at that remote period a school of sculj^ture existed among 
the Egyptian colonies in Sinai which exported its works of art to 
Memphis on the one side, and to the cities of Babylonia on the other. 
It may be remembered that, according tb the Chaldean historian 
Berossos, Babylonia received its culture from the fish-god Cannes, 
who rose out of the Persian Gulf. 

M. de Sarzec's work was carried on upder considerable difBiculties. 
Besides ihe usual troubles of excavators in Oriental countries— the 
hostile attacks of lawless Arabs and the secret opposition of the highmr 
authorities — he had to contend against the deadly infiuences of a 
malarious climate. The canals which once regulated the water-supply 
of Babylonia have long since fallen into neglect, the channel which 
formerly flowed past Tcllo is choked with soil, and one of the richest 
and most fertile of lands has become a pestiferous marsh. It is only 
during the winter months, when large tracts are under water and the 
air is humid with constant storms, that it is possible to work at all. 
For four years however, from 1877 to 1881, the indefatigable explorer 
continued his labours until the increasing attacks of the Arab tribes 
rendered even his fortified camp insecure. 

The monuments discovered by him had scarcely arrived at the 
Louvre when the French Government despatched another mission 
scientijique to a more distant and still mo/e inaccessible part of the 
ancient world. Since the excavations of Sir Kennett Loftus in 1852 
no attempt has been made to disinter the ruins of the old Persian 
capital, Shushan or Susa. Scholars have turned longing eyes upon a 
place where so many secrets not only of the Persian past lie hidden, ' 
but of the older Elamite past as well ; but Persia is even less open to 
European investigation than Turkey, and Persian fanaticism is difficult 
to overcome. Last year, however, ’a Ercnch expedition was sent, under 
the conduct of M. Dieulafoy, to Arabistan, with instructions to resume 
the long-discontinued excavations of Loftus on the sitd of Susa. M. 
Dieulafoy and his two companions reached their destination early in 
the present year. The Governor of Arabistan promised them every 
assistance, which, however, he took care not to grant, and the French- 
men soon found themselves confronted by the bigoted hostility of the 
Persian priests. They set to work notwithstanding, and though the 
results they have obtained do not rival in interest and importance 
those of M. de Sarzec, they have nevertheless added to our knowledge 
of the ancient East, and have further shown how much room there is 
in Persia for future exploratioA and discovery. 

The city of Susa was divided into two halves by a river now called 
the Ab Kharkha. The main part of the town was situated on the 
right bank, the temples, palaces, ai^d citadel being on the left side. 
Here the mound which covers the ruins of the royal palace of Persia 
is still the most prominent object ; to the south-east of it are the 
remains of an Elamite building belonging to the Susa of pre-Persian 
days, and measuring 800 metres in breadth by 1,200 in length, while 
to the south-west are the ruins of the citadel. M. Dieulafoy’s excava- 
tions show that the Persian palace had been built Darius and 
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restored, after a conflagration, by Artaxerxea Mnemon. He has found 
that its walls were encrusted with enamelled bricks of exquisite colour 
» and beauty. Lions/’rosettes and other figures are represented upon 
them in green and Jrellow, the ground consisting of a turquoise blue. 
These enamelled bricks, however, were not a Persian invention. cThe 
Persians must have received them from their Elamite predecessors, 
since M. Dieulafoy has discovered that the old Elamite palace was 
also adorned with them, the bricks of this Elamite period being among 
the most curious of his discoveries. One of the patterns most frequently 
found upon them is that of a white tumulus surmounted by three 
towers. This is nothing more than a representation of Susa itself, 
which is similarly depicted in the Assyrian sculptures, and we may 
therefore see in these old Elamite bricks the earliest example of a 
coat-of-arms. Equally curious are some enamelled fragments upon 
which human figures are painted. The figure represents a king, as 
is plain from the staff held in the hand and the long dress covered 
with rich Babylonian embroidery. But the hands, feet and face are 
coloured black, which seems to indicate the existence of a black-skinned 
dynasty in Elam. M. Dieulafoy refers to the Greek legends which 
brought the Ethiopian prince Memnon from Susa, as well as to the 
Egyptian palmettes which accompany the figures. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to understand how a black-skinned dynasty could have been 
transported from Africa to the mountains of Susiaua ; and the thin 
lips and bushy beards of the figures prove that they did not belong 
either to the negro or to tKe Nubian race. 

In another part of the ancient Oriental world, the little-known interior 
of Arabia, interesting discoveries have also been lately made.* Our 
countryman, Mr, Charles Doughty, ten years ago made his way into 
the district north of Aledineli and about half-way between Petra and 
Mecca, where the mountain range of Harra forms the valley of Medain- 
Saleh, the Egra of the Greek geographers. Here at the risk of his 
life he copied a considerable number of inscriptions which he has 
since placed in the hands of M. Kenan, by whom they have been edited. 
The larger part of the inscriptions turn out to be in the Aramaic 
dialect of those Nabathean tribes who once extended from the frontiers 
of Babylonia to the Sinaitic Peninsula, and founded a kingdom whose 
capital was Petra. One of the best known of their kings was the 
Aretas mentioned by St. Paul. The inseriptions copied by Mr. 
Doughty are mostly engraved over rock-cut tombs, in which the Arabs 
of Mohammed's day saw the petrified dwellings of the impious and 
unbelieving Thamudites. As the overthrow of the cultured popula- 
tion to whom tiie tombs had belonged could not have taken place 
very long before the foundation of Islam, the utter forgetfulness of 
their real history displayed in the earliest documents of Mohammed- 
anism, 18 a warning to us not to place overmuch faith in Arabic 
tradition," even though it be associated with Biblical names. 

The inscriptions are dated in the reigns of Aretas, king of the 
Nabatbeans, the friend of his people," and of other Nabathean princes 
of the first century with whose names we are already acquainted from 

* See, more especially, “L* Arable avant Mahomet, (l'apr6s les Inscriptions," by 
Philippe Berger (Paris : Maisonneuve, 1885), and M. Kenan in the “ llevue rl’Assyriologio 
et d'Archdologie Ot’eUtalc," i. 2 (1885). 
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numismatic sources. Mention is made ip them not only of the 
Nabatheans, but also of an allied tribe called Sallemites. According 
to the early Jewish commentators on the Old Testi|tDent, the Sallemites 
were the same people as the Kenites of Scripture; they are, at all 
•events, evidently the Solymi of Stephanos of Byzantium, who describes 
them as connected with the Nabatheans. One of the most curious of 
the inscriptions is a text cut in the rock rfbove a niche, which throws 
light on the nature of the sacred stones that are found set up not in- 
frequently in threes in different parts of the Semitic world. It runs 
thus : — '^This is the place of prayer which Seruh the son of Tuka has 
had erojted to Auda of Bosrah, the great god, in the month of Nisan^ 
the first year of king Malchiis.” It is clear that one at least of the 
stones was intended to have symbolized Auda (or Aera), the chief 
divinity of Bozrah. It was a veritable Bactylos or Beth-el, ^^the 
house of god,” in which a deity was believed to reside, like the famous 
black stone of the Kaaba at Mecca. 

To the north-east of Medain-Saleh lie the ropaains of the ancient 
city of Teima, where a remarkable stele was discovered in 1880 by a 
French traveller, M. Huber. In 1883 M. Huber was again sent to 
the spot by the French Government, and succeeded in acquiring the 
monument for the Louvre, besides copying various important texts, 
though shortly afterwards he fell a victim to the fanaticism and 
cupidity of the Arabs. The stele is adorned with a bas-relief repre- 
senting a deity standing upright in Assyrian costume, with a spear in 
his hand and "the winged solar disk overhead, while below is the figure 
of a priest in the act of adoration before an altar. The rest of the face 
of the stelS is covered with an inscription in an Aramaic dialect and in 
Aramaic characters of the fourth century n.c,, which tells us who the 
priest was. The inscription is, unfortunately, greatly injured; what 
remains is read as follows Let it be known to all that] the gods 
of Teima [have allowed Tselem-sazab the son of Petosiris, the priest 
of the god Tselem of Hagam, to*crsct this temple to his god Tselem 
of Hagam, and that the gods of Teima are not opposed to Tselem- 
sazab the son of Petosiris adoring here his god] Tselem of Hagam ; 
but on the contrary the gods of Teima are favourable to Tselem-sazab 
the son of Petosiris, and his race, in the sacred enclosure of this 
temple of Tselem of Hagam. And whoever shall destroy this stele, 
may the gods of Teima destroy him and his race and his name from 
the soil of Teima. And this is the endowment which Tselem of 
Makhar, and Sangalla, and .... the gods of Teima accord to Tselem 
•of Hagam : from the open country, 23 date-palms, and from the royal 
domain 6 date-palms ; in all 29 date-palms, year by year. And may 
the gods and men not allow Tsqlem-sazab, the son of Petosiris, to be 
driven from this place, and that it may be the same for his family 
after him.” It is plain that the stone records the introduction of a 
foreign deity and his worshippet^amoug the gods and population of 
Teima, while the name of Tselem-^azaVs father indicates an Egyptian 
origin. However this may be, the recently discovered inscriptions 
and other relics of an ancient civilization revolutionize our ideas of the 
former condition of Central Arabia. We find the cultured kingdom 
of the Aramaic Nabatheans extending far into the interior of Arabia, 
where it is met by the civilized Himyaritic kingdoms of the South, 
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which supplement the deii(?iencies of its Aramaic alphabet by letters of 
their own. We may well ask, with M. Berger, what then becomes of 
the Arabic of the Kofeishitea and of Mohammed ? The answer must 
be in the words of M. Renan: "The Arabic so-called thus appears 
as an idiom whose original domain was extremely restricted. It was 
the peculiar dialect of the tribes neanr Mecca, and up to the present no 
epigraphic monument anterfor to the sixth century of our era has 
attested its existence. It bears an exact analogy to Latin, a dialect 
spoken at first in a small country a dozen leagues only in size, but 
which subsequently won by conquest so extraordinary an extension.*' 

A. H.'^Sayce. 


IL— SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ft 

The present depression of trade and agriculture has naturally led to a 
good deal of systematic investigation, of which we arc now beginning 
to reap some of the fruits. In France, attention has mainly settled 
upon agriculture, and several interesting and important monographs 
have appeared, dealing with one phase or another of that subject. M. dc 
Foville, for example, a first-rate ‘authority — Chief of the Statistical 
Bureau in the French Treasury, and author of well-known statistical 
works — takes up the vexed question of morcellement,^ and disposes of 
many prejudices current on the question. In the first place, he shows 
by figures that subdivision of estates is not increasing. On the con- 
trary, the number of proprietors of land in France has been declining 
since 1875; the apparent increase, which the returns seem at first 
sight to indicate, being explained partly by the fact that these returns 
always reckon one proprietor as two if he has property in two neigh- 
bouring communes, and still more^ by the fact that they count every 
house as a property and every house proprietor as a landed j)ropriet()r. 
The only class of estate that shows any tendency to subdivision is the 
large estate, and that is due, Foville states, much more to the land 
speculator than to the testamentary laws. The middle class of estate, 
which is diminishing so seriously in number in Germany, has been 
able to hold its own ; and in the very small rural property there is at 
present a positive tendency to consolidation, for subdivision has a 
natural limit at the point where a holding gets too small to be useful to 
work by itself, and that point probably stapds higher in bad ti?nes. M. 
de Foville further goes on to show that subdivision does more good 
than harm ; for the smallest estates have improved most, yield most 
produce, and have even — contrary to Balzac’s prophecy — multiplied the 
cattle and horses of France. Part of the evidence adduced comes, 
curiously enough, from Liraagne, the district Lady Vcrncy draws her 
darkest pictures from, and this evidence goes to show that no district of 
France has improved more than Liraagne during the last forty years, and 
that the improvement has been a direct fruit of the great subdivision of 

* Morcellejn^t.” Par Alfred de Foville, Chef du Bureau do Statietiquo et 
legislation coin|>ar<ie ^>u Mioistdre de finances, Profcsscur au Conservatoire dcs arts 
et zn^iers. Paris : liorairie Guillaumin ct Cie. 
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estates that .prevails there. An even mgre eminent authority than 
M. de Foville, M. Henri Baudrillart, the well-known political econo- 
mist, has been making an investigation int^the condition of the 
rural populations of Normandy and Brittany, **and comes to equally 
favourable conclusions regarding the small peasant owners of those 
I)rovinces. This work of his is the first of a series upon the 
agricultural life of France which the Author has undertaken under 
the commission of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and 
it contains a most interesting and complete account, of the present 
state of the two provinces it treats of. He says that the very small 
proprietors of Normandy have undeniably made more progress than 
the. larger ones, whether their progress be tested by the selling value 
of their land or by the amount of its produce, and that no sign what- 
ever exists of any such excessive subdivision as would call for a change in 
the laws of succession. Moreover, in respect of these laws, he produces 
some remarkable proofs to show that the principle of equal division, 
which has been hitherto supposed to be a creation of the Civil Code, was 
really the recognised and common custom of Normandy long before 
the Revolution, and that it has had really little infiucnce on the distribu- 
tion of property, which at that time was very much the same as it is now. 
Of that class of very small proprietors, who are in reality labourers or , 
artisans living mainly on wages, and whose land is only an auxiliary 
source of income to them, M. Baudrillart gives a charming picture, and 
finds that the double occupation tends to improve the intelligence and 
morality of the people as well as their comfort. The middle class of 
peasantry is the only one be expresses any anxiety for, and his anxiety 
in this case arises from the addiction of that class of peasantry (and that 
class alone, apparently) to the practice of voluntary sterility, which is 
not merely telling on the population rate, but producing still graver 
results. I'hough itself springing from brutalized thrift, it has led to 
libertine views of life, to such want of parental affection as has already 
raised the rate of mortality amdngtthe young, and to a general drying 
up of that spirit of commercial and industrial enterprise on which perma- • 
nent and progressive prosperity depends. Brittany, though a poorer 
country, is entirely clear of this reproach, practising the better providence 
of late marriages — the average age for the man being thirty-four, and 
the woman twenty-nine — and combining with this practice — thanks 
to religious and social sanctions — the strictest observance of chastity 
known in France. Before leaving M. Baudrillart, attention ought to 
be drawn to a remarkable article he contributed to the Reme des deux 
Maudes, in November, on Metayage, in which he contends that econo- 
mists have prematurely condemned that form of tenure, and that its partial 
revival would be advantageous in certain parts of France in the present 
condition of agriculture. A question which has been long discussed 
in France is the question of agricultural credit, and a Commission 
was appointed by the Minister of Agriculture to inquire into 
that subject, has just issued its •reportf in two instructive volumes, 

* “Les Populations Affricoles de la France.*’ Par Henri Baudrillart, Membre do 
rinstitut. Normandie ot Bretagne, Passd et Present. Paris : Hacbette. 

t **EnquSte sur le Credit Agricole.” Faite sur la demande de M. le Minisire de 
PAgriculture et Publi6e^ ^lar lea Soins de J. A. Barral et Louis Passy, Secretaires 
perpetuels. Paris : Society National d’Agriculture de France, f 
VOL. XLIX, 
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containing a great deal of ^ost valuable information regarding the 
existing conditions and provisions for credit, not only in France but 
in every country in Europe. The Commission concludes that under 
, modern agricultural cdiditions credit has become more and more in- 
disputably necessary for the farmer, and that in France at least it liQs 
actually become less accessible to him ; and it recommends among other 
reforms the legalization of mortgages on movable stock, such as pre- 
vail and succeed so well in Australia ; but it would confine the right of 
mortgage to strictly agricultural stock, and not extend it to movable 
goods generally, and it would not allow a loan to be obtained in this 
way for any but bond fide agricultural purposes alone. This arrange- 
ment would make property worth twelve milliards of francs available 
for backing up the small farmers' personal credit. M. Leon Hiernaux 
contemplates a still wider diffusion of the advantages of credit, and in 
an excellent work, entitled Organisation du Credit au Travail,^^* dis- 
cusses people^s banks, monts dc piete, and the various other means that 
liavc been devised — or that might be devised — for bringing credit within 
the reach of even labouring people. He makes an occasional slip on 
points of detail, but on the whole his information is accurate as well 
as full, and his critical observations are very judicious and practical. 

The second volume of Karl Marxes ^^Das KapitaP^t has just made 
its appearance at Hamburg. It has been put together by the author’s 
friend, Friedrich Engel, out of a great variety of MSS., written at very 
different times and left for the most part in a rather imperfect state. 
The editor has done his difficult task with as much judgment as 
care, and except for the work of arrangement and the occasional 
introduction of a connecting or explanatory sentence (not amounting 
in all to ten pages of the five hundred the book contains) he has 
published the MSS. as he founerthem. Materials still remain for a 
third and concluding volume, which is now under preparation, and will 
extend to excessive length a work already much in want of judicious 
abbreviation. The present volume has lieithcr the importance nor the 
interest of its predecessor.- It shows the same independence of judg- 
ment, the same schoolman’s love of clothing his ideas in an elaborate 
network of logical or merely verbal distinctions, and the same knowledge 
of the details of actual industrial life, but its results are of little 
scientific or even controversial value. This is to some extent due to 
the less interesting and less frequented nature of the ground it travels 
over. The last volume treated of the production of capital \ this of its 
circulation as capital. Wc have here nothing like the keen hunt after 
the source of profit which erdivened the other, wc have merely a 
bald chronicle of the different names (or forms, if you like to eall 
them so) capital may assume in the course of production and 
exchange. In a preface the editor thinks it necessary to vindicate 
the originality of Marxes exploitation theory of the origin of profit 
against the claims of the much over- worshipped Ilodbertus, as if both 
Marx and Ilodbertus themselves did ciot owe the idea to Owen and 
the early English Socialists. This subject of the nature and origin 
of profit has just received a most important contribution from the 
pen of Professor Bbhra-Bawcrk.J It is only the first part of his 

* Paris: Ai^isfc Ohio. f Hamburg: Moissner. 

i “Geschichte un(l|Kritik der Kapitalzins-Tbeoricn." Von Dr. Eugon von 
Bohm-Bawerk. Innsbnick ; VV’agnei^ 
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work^ and contains no more than a history of doctrine on the point, 
but that in itself is of great value. Every separate theory is subjected 
to most searching analysis andccnticism, fromkhe fructification theory 
of the Physiocrats, recently revived with some modifications by Henry 
Greorge, down to the English abstinence theory and the exploitation 
theory of the Socialists ; and the several shades, permutations and 
combinations of these theories, which lAve been adopted by successive 
economists, arc always carefully discriminated. On the whole a better 
history of economic dogma has never been written, and^ we shall 
await with interest the appearance of the next volume, promised soon, 
whidi h to contain the exposition of the author^s own doctrine — ^a 
fusion,' we should guess, of the English abstinence theory and of 
Menger^s service theory, under the general standpoint that value is 
not determined by cost of production so much as by anticipation of 
future utility, and that surplus value is the result of a true exchange 
of present for future value. On the social question two works of 
some value have been published byM. Adolphe Coste, whose "Hygiene 
Sociale is well known. One is merely a resume of various contribu- 
tions for the recent Pereire prize,"- but it goes over the whole ground 
of the leading social questions of Europe, and discusses their solutions. 
The other is more original — indeed it is marked by much freshness 
both of standpoint and treatment.t Though emanating from the 
school of Le Play the author rejects both the "patriarchal illusion 
and " the co-operative illusion, as he terms them, and believes the 
social problem must be solved, if solved at all, by the interested man- 
agement of capable cmployeis, and the gradual outgrowth upon the 
larger industrial w'orks of a small intermediary bourgeoisie between the 
great employers and the wage-paid workmen. To leap from the 
industrial arrangements of the future back to those of the past, M. 
Fustel dc Coulanges, in a volume of important and exact researches,^ 
such as he has accustomed us to, disposes very completely of Maurer's 
view of the German Mark, wddclitmay be said to have given birth to the 
modern theory, made so familiar to us by Sir H. Maine and M. 
dc Laveleyc, that primitive property was collective. He shows con- 
clusively from contemporary- documents that the German Mark, as 
described by Von Maurer, was itself a very modern institution, that 
there is no trace of collective property till the twelfth centuiy, and that 
for at least seven centuries before that time the prevailing regime was 
one of landlord and tenant, very like the present English one. Du’ring 
most of that period the word mark seems to have been used for what we 
call manor, and commons are often mentioned in old charters, but 
always as part of the mark, the part which was not marketable and 
was therefore left for the common use of the proprietor and his 
tenants. Customary rights of servitude over these commons were 
sometimes claimed as an implicate of tenancy, but there is no trace 
whatever of common proprietary rights. 

Other books besides Bbhm-Bawerk's, mentioned above, show us that 

* “ Lcs Qiiostiona Socialea Contcraporaincs.” Paris : F. Alcan. 

+ “Lea Coiiditioua Socialoa du Bonheur et do la Force.” Par Adolphe Coate. 
Paria ; F. Alcan. 

J “ Becherclies siir nuelqiies Problhncs d’Histoire.” Par Fustol dc Coulanges, 
Membro de I’lnatitiit Paris: Hachetto et Cie. I 
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German political economy, in spite of its preoccupation with historical 
investigation, is by no means neglecting dogma and system. Dr. Karl 
Walcker has now comifleted his Handbuch der Nationalbkonomie,” 
which, though a little tetchy, is a very serviceable introduction to the 
whole subject, alike in its principles, history and applications. Pro- 
fessor Gustav Cohn oilers us a more ambitious performance, the first 
volume of an elaborate systeftn of econoraics.f He approaches the 
subject from the standpoint of the historical school, but with a greater 
disposition to recognise the operation of law in economic phenomena, 
and his work is marked by its firm grasp of principles as much as by 
its positive hold on facts. His chief diflerences from the bther 
economists lie in his greater accentuation of the historical clement in 
treating certain branches of the subject, and in the general arrange- 
ment of his matter. His three great divisions are : 1. The elements 
of economic life : 2. The forms of economic life ; 3. The processes of 
economic life. The last head (occupying less than a third of the 
book) treats of the production, exchange and distribution of wealth, the 
whole usual staple of the science ; and though the matter discussed in 
the earlier divisions is not quite new to economic textbooks, it receives 
a much more prominent and fruitful place. The author makes one 
very just reproach against this country. Germany, he says, counts its 
economic Reviews by the score, but England, where the science 
originated, is unable to maintain one. A scientific magazine 
encourages scientific work, and if we had an economic magazine we 
should probably have a better account to give of English work in that 
field than we have in the present Record. That >v()rk, however, if 
small in amount is excellent in its kind. ^'Malthus and his Work,’^ 
by Mr. James Bonar,J may vie with German work in scholarly care, 
and beats it in lucid and agreeable diction. It is partly an analysis, 
partly an expansion of Malthus^s ideas, and gives us a very complete 
and connected, and it may be added entertaining, account of the man 
and his thought. Mr. MulhalPs ^Mlistory of Prices i'rom the year 
185U,^^§ states in little bulk the result of much laborious and skilled 
research. It is a pity — for it lessens the scientific value of the book — 
that Mr. Mulhall has allowed us such sparing insight into his methods 
and processes; especially as in some cases where he does indicate 
them they seem to be specially efficient. Certainly the volume-of- 
trade plan for fixing comparative prices is superior to the old index- 
number plan of statisticians; and he is right in discarding the 
system of estimating the taxation of a country by its proportion to 
population, though here the omission of local taxation from the 
reckoning neutralizes the value of the results. 

Professor Leone Levi gives us another estimate of the “ Wages 
and Earnings of the Working Classes, similar to those he pub- 
lished in 1807 and 1879. The numbers in each occupation are 
taken from the Census returns, and the rates of wages have been 
obtained, by private inquiries, from employers, trades unions, and other 

* Leipzig; Rossberg. 

+ “System der Nationalukonomie: ein Lcscbuch fiir Studireiidc.” Von Gustav 
Cohn, Professor der Staatswisaenscliaften an der Universituts Gottingen. Jirstcr 
Band — Gruudlcgung. Stuttgart: F. Enke. 

X London : Afacmillal| & C'O. « 

§ Ijoudon: Longman,Xj!reen & Co. i( London ; Murray. 
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sources ; the results of these inquiries, whiob are given in considerable 
detail in an appendix, constituting a valuable collection of information 
regarding the remuneration in different trades, a^ the various methods 
of payment iq vogue. The author does not claim for his estimate more 
than approximate precision, for available data on many important points 
in such an investigation — such as averages of overtime on the one hand, 
and days out of employ on the other, and^^even trustworthy budgets of 
working-class family expenses — areat present almost completely wanting. 
But though an approximation, the estimate is one of as much value and 
authority as circumstances admit of. Another interesting contribution 
to the%ubject of Wages is contained in Mr. Edward Atkinson^s little 
book on the Distribution of Produce/^ * It seeks to establish the 
/ reposition — exactly the opposite of the famous doctrine of Rodbertus 
— that^, wages are a constantly increasing remainder over after 
lessen^^ rates of profit have been set aside from an increasing 
product;*' but his argument, while full of interesting and sug- 
gestivfi^facts, is hardly enough to support sueh a conclusion, or any 
conch ijlion beyond the undoubted fact that the rate of wages is 
propettioued to the productivity of the labour it rewards. One thing 
he brings out clearly is that this result is not interfered with by the 
iiitrriauction of machinery; for it is in the machine-using trades that 
wag 4 ^ are highest, and at the same time the cost of production per 
piecjb lowest. The politics of money continues to provoke a good deal 
of discussion. The Silver Question and the Gold Question,” by 
Robert Barclay, a Director of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, t 
is a very lucid and effective plea for Bimetallism. 

John Rae. 


111.— GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BiOGiiAPiiY. — The first volume of The Life of Sir Robert Christi- 
son, Bart, M.l).,^ + is wholly autobiographic, and contains many in- 
teresting passages about Edinburgh, especially in its educational and 
medical circles. Sir Robert was horn in 1797, and held a professorial 
position in the university fifty years before 1871, when he began to 
write this record. His knowledge of medical jurisprudence and 
toxicology gave him much more tlian local* fame, his services as a 
scientific witness being celebrated throughout the kingdom. The 
marks, are evident that the autobiography was only a first draft which 
its author had not opportunity of perfecting; but despite a dulness of 
style, aided by want of correction and proper arrangement of dates and 
events, a satisfactory picture of |he man is drawn. His bodily and 
mental qualities were much above average, but rather from assiduous 
training and fortunate circumstances than original faculty. The most 


+ u T • T 5 1 ^ ^ London; Effingham Wilson. 

Christison, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., 
Professor of Materia Medica m tho Unireroity of Edinburgh, PliMician to the Queen 
for Scotland, ice. Edited by his Sons. Intwovols. Vol. I. — Atobiograpliy- Edin- 
burgh and London : William Blackwood & Sous. 18S5. ^ 
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notable subjects he touches are the advisability of blood-letting in 
certain epidemical fevers, and the detection of poisons in connection 
. with crime. There i/ a scarcity of remarkable personal incident. — In 
" The Life and Times' of Samuel Bowles/^* Mr. Merrianj has/ in about 
one thousand well-filled pages, told the story not only of the edito* of 
the remarkable provincial newspaper, The Epringpikl Republican, but 
of the United States durinjf the thirty-three years of the editorial 
activity of Mr. Howies. The double purpose destroys literary coherence, 
and injustice is done to the individual and to his country. Assent 
cannot be given to the thesis of the book that its subject was pre- 
eminently a man, to use the author^s charaetcrization. On tlfe con- 
trary, the picture drawn is of a merely clever business temperament, 
almost without a spark of literary faculty, as his letters most of all 
illustrate. An acute watcher of political combinations, and a very 
practical manager of an independent newspaper, Mr. Howies had not 
much more tliat needed celebration. Of his gallant battle agfiinst 
many years of ill-health, nothing that is not sympathetic can be said ; 
and his family affairs are, if commonplace enough, quite able to bear 
public light. — Anything fitter for general reading than tho late George 
Dawson’s “ Hiographical Lectures t it would be diffictilt to recom- 
mend. His estimates of men and women of the political, military, 
theological and literary worlds, are as bright as they arc sound. Re- 
gret arises that such fine critical faculty had not been exercised in a 
more precise field than that of popular addresses. As it is, no one of 
those who can really appreciate generous insiglit into character but will 
heartily thank Mr. St. Clair for carefully editing, and thus rescuing for 
the cultivated public, these remarkable productions of a strong original 
mind. Whether it is good Qufcn Hess, Cromwell, Huiiyan, Defoe, 
Swift, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Carlyle, or others of the heroes and 
heroines of English fame, the C'^scntials of their individualities arc 
stated with a sarcastic and yet kindly shrewdness which makes this book 
one of the real gains of the period.# 

Tkavel. — Horses, hounds, cheetahs or hunting-leopards, antelopes, 
boars, and tigers, arc the topics of Colonel Harras’s Our Indian 
Station.^^J The long bow has its place among his fiimily pieces which kill 
at unexpected distances, but sporting language has privilege, and em- 
bellishment will be forgiven. During the sui)altcrn or ‘^gritfin’^ period, 
places and races cannot be seen except with the external eye, and some- 
times the military mind remains in the cir'^le where the only interest 
is the destruction of small or large game, ocast and man. Thus much 
stated, some time might be perhaps pleasantly spent over these pages 
of rather wild adventure in the north-cast of India, at that hole’’ 
Aden, and at Mhow in Central India. A hunting soldier’s yarns can 
be enjoyed without reference to the irrelevant demands of the stylist. 
— It is to the sportsman that ‘‘Wild Life in Canara and 
Ganjam^"§ will have the readiest appeal. Mr. Forbes had 

m Times of Samuel E.ovvlcfl,” By (ieorge S. Mcrriam. London; 

T. Fisher Unwin. Now York: The Century Co. 
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his experiences on both the east and w%3t« coast of the Madras 
Presidency, and his acquaintance with tigers, Ie 9 pard 6 , bisons, ibexes, 
and other specimens of the Indian fauna was oftdb more intimate than 
agreeable. A Government civil servant, he had "special opportunities 
of knowing the native character, to which he does all justice; and he 
lets it be known that there is such a thing as charming natural scenery 
in tlie great dependency. The little book does not pretend to much, 
but it is attractive to a greater degree than many more ambitious per- 
formances. There are quaint coloured illustrations of country that by 
their very simplicity become effective. 

Miscellaneous. — Sir Henry Mainers four essays on ''Popular Govern- 
ment * will not, we fear, add to his reputation. Their aim is good — 
viz., to test popular government, not by the deductive method which 
was alone possible a century ago, but by the actual experience of the new 
popular institutions which have sprung up since that time in most 
countries, both of Europe and America. Nothing could be more 
valuable than a thorough examination of this subject, nothing more 
worthless than superficial philosophizing about it, and Sir Henry 
Mainers w'ork has too much of the latter character. But if the work 
cannot rank so high as it seems to claim to do in political philosophy, 
it offers a good deal of food for reflectJbn and many suggestive 
pages which might be seasonably digested at present. The essay on 
the Constitution of the United States is the best and most valuable, 
but all are well worthy of an attentive perusal. — Banking is not a 
very taking subject, but Mr. George llae has — thanks to a ripe pro- 
fessional experience and knowledge of the world, and to a really rare 
and genuine literary gift — contrived to make the dry bones live and 
leap, and to produce a work as interesting to the general reader as 
it is instructive to the professional one. t His object is not to discuss 
the principles of banking, but to describe the machinery in actual 
operation, and he has done so most effectively by means of a skilful 
use of the epistolary form, whidh gives him freedom and freshness, 
and of the stores of illustrative matter his memory suggested about 
the details and intricacies of his subject. The book is indeed a sur- 
prisingly good piece of work, and should be read by bankers and 
clients alike. — ‘'The Ideality of Greek Art t forms the subject of Miss 
Harrison^s most attractive volume of introductory s]judies. She leada 
up to this by a rapid sketch of the attainments of Eastern art, 
emphasizing the characteristics of each nation, the realism of Egypt,. 
the symbolism of Assyria, the eclecticism of Phoenicia; the connecting 
link in the chain that binds East to West is found in the lion-swords* 
of Mycenae ; the archaic period of Greek art is illustrated by the 
Gorgon Metope of Selinus. The doctrine of idejis, given in Plato’s 
own language, throws the best light on the culminating idealism of 
the school of Pbeidias. Perhaps, in considering the causes of this 
spirit of ideality, the writer shoMd have laid more emphasis on the 
clfect of climate and physical surroundings, and not have neglected 

* London: John Murray. 
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to discuss political influ(|Dces. Two chapters are devoted to the 
decline of Greek art, the Hermes of Praxiteles being chosen to 
. represent the first fcndency to earthliness and the portrayal of 
sensuous beauty : thc^ Pergamene frieze to exemplify the relapse to 
the fantastic realism of the East. Miss Harrison does not 
in these pa^es lay claim to much originality : but her method 
of selecting individual monuments to illustrate the dominant features 
of successive periods, and of referring everything to the ideal 
standard of the best age, is simple and effective. The volume is 
itself a work of art, painted in language of consistent beauty. — 
Mr, Cotterill* has done good service to the cause of edifcation 
by his proposed reforms in public schools. It is the honest 
work of a man who knows his subject, and can write con- 
structively as well as critically. He bases his proposals on the 
belief that the duty of a public school is not to develop a pre- 
cocious faculty for brain-competition, but to make the men of the 
future. The old motto of a healthy mind in a healthy body^^ gains 
new meaning and a practical force in these pages. For Government 
competition, the plague-spot of any system that sets itself against 
unnatural forcing of mental powers, the author has definite proposals 
of reform ; amongst other Ihings, he would require all candidates to 
possess a certain physical soundness and a proficiency in gymnastic 
exercises which would obviate an exclusive and preternatural 
development of the intellect. His view's upon self-help, mental and 
physical, arc sound and sensible ; indeed, the whole work is conceived 
in a spirit of manliness and liberality which will commend it not 
less to boys and parents than to the profession which it immediately 
addresses. — Mr. Swift MacneilFs account of The Irish Parliament : 
what it was and what it did,^^ t will be read with considerable interest 
at the present moment. lie explains the constitution of the Irisli 
Parliament, both before 1782 and — what has been called Grattan’s 
Parliament — after 1782, and shows the dillerences and relations 
between it and the English Parliament ; and he offers such an account 
of the working of the system — impartial in spirit and supported 
by abundant quotations from contemporary public men, both Irisli 
and English — as is fitted to warnus a gainst its revival, at least without 
serious modifications. 

Suggested Reforms in Public f;chool8,^* By C C. Cottcrill, M.A. fldinburgh: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 
t Loudou : Cassell & Co. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


T he question of Home Buie for Ireland has lately beeome " the 
question of the day/' nrhat those vhose division of time is still 
more minute call the “ question of the hour." To see it become so all 
of a sudden is startling to noue more than to those who have thought 
about the matter years ago, and who liave felt all along that the 
time when it would be a great question must come sooner or later. 
I have lived long enough to learn at least two things. One is a 
comparatively small matter, the diffimilty which any political thinker 
has in getting a hearing if he is not at least a member of Parlia* 
ment. If he gets noticed at all, he is most likely dismissed as 
irresponsible." The other goes deeper into human nature. It is 
the extreme folly of seeing a thing before the general public is ready 
to see it too. Such an one certainly gets no credit either at the 
time when he first sees the thing or at the time when the general 
public first sees it. It is possible that he may all the while be doing 
some good : but if so, he does it so slowly and indirectly that he cannot 
feel certain whether he is doing any. One who has long thought of 
Home Buie, who has for years been inclined to Home Buie, but 
who has looked on the people of Great Britain as so dead set against 
Home Buie that it was useless to say a word abont it, is puzzled at 
the present state of things in a way which one who has not before 
thought about the matter will hardly understand. It is what he 
knew must come some time die other, but, for that very reason, it 
seems all the more strange wheit it does come. In August 1874, I 
' wrote an article in the Fortnightly Review, headed " Federalism and 
Home Buie," suggested by the debate which had then lately taken 
.place in the House of Commons on Mr. Butt's Home Buie proposals. 
I tried to point out certain analogies which seeijed to me to be 
"VOIi. xux. H ' * 
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mistaken, and I argued agaijjist Mr. Butt's particular scheme. And 
I did not see then so clearly as I do now — ^for events had not then 
made it so clear as the^ hare since — ^how utterly the scheme of an 
incorporating union between Great Britain and Ireland has failed. 
But 1 saw then that the question was a serious one, arising out of 
real grounds in the past histo^ and present state of Ireland ; and I 
pleaded that the demand for Home Buie, or even for complete 
separation, was not to be “ pooh-poohed " or thrust aside as un- 
reasonable in itself. I hardly dare to quote what I wrote in March 
1879, in an American periodical, the Princeton Review, in an article 
headed “ Sentimental >and Practical Politics." But it came to this : 
that the question of Home Rule had been lately spoken of in very 
powerful quarters as a thing utterly unpractical and unworthy of 
serious notice, and that the fact that it had been so spoken of proved 
of itself, according to a certain law which I went on to explain at 
length, that Home Rule was going to become a very practical 
question before long. Now, it is worth notice that the year 1879 
came just before the year 1880, and that from the year 1880 onwards, 
Home Rule was again heard of pretty largely. Again, in 1882, in 
my little book of “Impressions of the United States," I spoke of 
myself — casually to be sure, with a view to soften a little Irish 
indignation — as one who had 6nce spoken for Homo Rule. I mention 
all this, not that I suppose any one cares for the exact process of 
conviction in my own mind, but because I do wish it to be under- 
stood that my conviction, whatever it may be w'orth, is the growing 
conviction of years, that it is not taken up on a sudden, because 
everybody is talking about the matter, or because Mr. Gladstone has 
been reported to take a certain vtpw about it. I simply say now 
what I might have said some years back, only that then there was no 
chance of a hearing, and now there is. 

We may begin with the fact that the attempt at an incorporating 
union between Great Britain and Ireland has failed. Between the 
different parts of Great Britain — ^that is, between different parts of the 
same island — ^it has succeeded ; between the two great islands lying 
side by side it has not suceeeded. It is not unlikely that Scotland 
and Wales may before long ask for somewhat more of local govern- 
ment than they have at present. But this is for the same reason which 
makes England also likely to ask for more of local government than 
it has at present. It is plain that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom is set to do a great many things, English, Scottish, and 
Welsh, as well as Irish, which it would be well to have done by local 
bodies. But no'part of the isle of Britain asks for the breaking-up of the 
union between the three parts of the isle of Britain. No one asks for 
Home Buie for England, Scotland, or Wales, or for any part of England, 
Scotland, or Wal^j, in the same sense in which Home Rule is asked 
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for Ireland. Home Rule is an elastic phrase^ and it may take in total 
separation^ the establishment of Ireland as a'stat^ perfectly independent 
of Great Britain^ like its other neighbours oflFrance and Belgium. 
As England and Normandy^ once connected, "have long been sepa- 
rated, so may Great Britain and Ireland, Ipng connected and at last 
united, also be separated. Some Irishmen at least wish for this. 
But assuredly no one in the isle of Britain wishes for . anything of 
the kind to happen within the isle of Britain. No man in Scotland 
wishes to bring back the state of things before 1603. But Home 
Rulers commonly understood to mean something less than this, to 
mean a modified independence for Ireland, such a measure of inde- 
pendence as shall not wholly sever the political connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland, but which shall still make Ireland for 
many purposes a separate state. Now something of this kind we 
have every reason to believe that most Irishmen do wish for. 
While no Scotsman wishes to go back to the state of things before 
1707, most Irishmen do wish to go back to something like the state 
of things before 1800. Whatever local feelings may exist, whatever 
local grievances may exist, in any corner of Great Britain, no one 
wishes to make such a separation between any of the parts of Great 
Britain as even the least extreme form of Home Rule would make 
between Great Britain and Ireland. In* other words, the incorporat- 
ing union between the several' parts of Great Britain has succeeded ^ 
it has the consent of the whole people of Great Britain ; but the 
incorporating union between Great Britain and Ireland has failed ^ 
it has not the consent of the whole people of Ireland ; a great 
majority of the people of Ireland wish to undo it. 

And it is neither wonderful •nor unreasonable that they should sa 
wish. They have geography and history on their side. The map 
shows a great group of islands, which look as if they were meant 
to form a whole of some kind. Among these two are far greater 
than tlie rest, and of those two one is far greater than the other. 
The two great islands, though forming part of one group, lie so far 
apart as to be quite distinct from each other, further apart in short 
than the greater island lies from the continent,*. And the greater island 
is surrounded by a host of smaller islands, most of them lying so near 
to the greater as to seem its natural appendages.f All this looks 
veiy piuch as if the natural state of things was for the whole group 

* At one point of course Great Britam and Ireland come very near tc^ether. But 
the point where they come nearest is not the, usual point of passage. The practical 
distance between Great Britain and Inland is the distance between Holyhead and 
Kingston, as the practical distance between England and France is the distance between 
Dover and Calais. And that we instinctively speak of Holyhead as if it was in Great 
Britain bears on another part of the remarks in the text. 

f The Norman islands, politically connected with Great Britain, and the Scandinav^ 
islands, politically united with Great Britain, have each their own story. I am speaking 
of islands like Wight, Anglesey, Bute, which are practically part If Great Britain. 

m2 ' 
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of islands to form a political vhole of some kind, and yet for the 
. connexion between the two great islands to be less close than the 
connexion between tUb different parts of the greater island or 
between the greater island aai| the smaller islands that surround it. 
In other words, the geography of the islands seems to point to Honre 
Rule for Ireland, rather than ^ither complete separation or incorporat- 
ing union, as the natural relation between Great Britain ahd Ireland. 

But the presumptions of geography may be, and often have been, 
overruled by the facts of bistory. Only in this case the presump- 
tions of geography and the facts of history look the same way. f here 
has been for many ages a close connexion between the history of 
Ireland and that of Great Britain. At first sight it might seem 
that the final result of that long connexion had been to win over 
Ireland to the likeness of Great Britain. A large part of the 
inhabitants of Ireland is of English, another large part of Scottish, 
descent. The English language has so largely displaced the Irish as 
the tongue both of natives and settlers that the natural speech of 
the island has become a mere survival. In all departments of law 
and administration Ireland appears as little more than a reproduc- 
tion of England. By whatever means all this has come about, it 
works together with the geographical position of the islands to 
suggest that it would be hard altogether to sever every tic between 
them, and to proclaim that for the future they shall be to each 
other as foreign lands. And yet when wc see by what means this 
close connexion between the two islands has been brought about, 
we shall not wonder that the smaller island should yearn for somd 
change which may undo a past which must indeed be hateful. The 
story of the relations between England and Ireland is a story of 
conquest, and a story of such conquest as has no parallel in the 
)iistory of Western Europe since the Saracen conquest of Spain. It 
is a story wholly different from anything which has ever gone on 
between any of 'the several parts, the once hostile parts, of Great 
Britain. Englishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, have in past ages been 
enemies, and bitter enemies ; they have had, and not without reason, 
deep and long-standing grudges against each other. But the enmity 
has been such as might turn to friendship, the grudges have been 
such as the course of time might heal over. For not one of the 
three nations of Britain has ever held either of the others in abiding 
bondage in its own land. Ireland was conquered by England; so 
was Wales ; but Wales was not conquered as Ireland was. As far 
«8 outward show goes, Wales has undergone less of assimilation to 
England than Ireland has. The Welsh tongue is the tongue of 
Wales to a far greater degree than the Irish tongue is the tongue of 
Ireland. But that English has so largely become the tongue of 
Ireland is in tru^ the badge of such a conquest as Wales never 
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underwent. Wales was conquered, but the- Welsh people were 
never proscribed or enslaved in their -own l^d. Wales, is a rare 
case of a conquered people being admitted to the political level of 
their conquerors, with very little of assimilation to them. It is hard 
to see that Wales has had any serious^practical grievances since its 
incorporation with England under Henry the Eighth. Even long 
before that time the history of Wales was not at all like the history 
of Ireland; since that time it has been unlike indeed. Ireland 
differs from most other conquered countries in this, that the state of 
conquest, the process of conquest, has been prolonged for ages. Its 
only parallel in Europe is to be found in the south-eastern lands 
which have been in bondage to the Turk. The process of conquest 
went on for five hundred years ; the direct results of conquest abide 
still. For five hundred years and more, a ceaseless war, almost a 
truceless war, a war utterly unlike war waged by one civilized nation 
against another, went on between English and Irish in Ireland. 
Then came conquest ; then came revolt and massacre ; then came a 
second and more thorough conquest ; then came another revolt ; then 
came a third conquest more thorough than all. And on this third 
conquest followed a century of bondage, a time when the Irish 
people were trodden down in their owd land as no other people ever 
were trodden down outside the dominions of the Turk. Search and 
sec what the Irish Penal Code of the last century was,, and judge 
whether its memory is likely to have passed away. Then came dis- 
putes between the English conquerors of Ireland and the English of 
the ruling island. Then came a momentary independence of Ireland, 
which meant independence for ^hc conquerors of Ireland, and not 
for her own people. Then came another revolt, another conquest, 
followed this time by an incorporating union with the conquering 
island. The Irish were forced into an unwilling union with a people 
whom they looked on, whom 'the facts of a long history forced them 
to look on, as strangers and enemies. And we think it something 
strange and unnatural that, as soon as they felt themselves strong 
enough, they turned round and demanded that such an union should 
be dissevered. 

It is perfectly true that aii impartial observer of English and 
Irish relations might say to the Englishman of our own day ; 

** Delicta majonim immoritus lues.” 

Certainly for a long time p^t there has been ng lack oif will on 
the part of Englishmen to do» justice to Ireland. Measures upon 
measures have been passed with, we cannot doubt, the truest desire 
to remove any grievance that Ireland can complain of. But the 
attempts to do good have sometimes been awkward, and at the best 
they have been done in the style of a well-dispos(J!l master or parent 
granting something to a servant or a child. Tlie boasted incorpora- 
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tion of Ireland with Great Britain on equal terms has proved a mere 
delusion. Ireland has remained a dependency. The commonest 
forms of speech used by i^nglishmen towards Ireland prove it. 
Ireland is always spoken of as something under our care^ something 
which we ought to treat well^but which it is for us to treat somehow. 
And wc are amazed when we find that the Irish^ with the feelings of 
a long-oppressed nation awaking to a feeling of national life^ show 
that they had rather not be treated at all, but would be better 
pleased to settle their affairs for themselves. Many of us thinj^ this 
perfectly right when Italy is set free from the Austrian, when Greece 
or Bulgaria is set free from the Turk. But when it is England that 
has played the part of Turk or Austrian, then the case is altered, 
quoth Plowdcn.^^ 

Of course I allow, I have already allowed, that for a long time 
past we have played the Turk or Austrian in a way in which no 
recorded Turk or Austrian is known to have played the part. But 
for so doing we must not expect gratitude, for in truth none is due. 
We have tried to bo good masters; but good masters arc still 
masters. Wc redress, as wc think, one grievance, and we think it 
ungrateful that the demand immediately follows for the redress of 
another grievance. We thifik that this is something specially Irish, 
specially unreasonable. Yet it is only the common law of man^s 
nature. Eaise a nation one step, and it wishes to be raised another ; 
put an end to gross oppression, and it asks for political rights ; grant 
political rights, and, if union is ofibnsivc to national feelings, it asks 
for independence. The Irish are doing only what every other nation 
would do in the like case, what we admire other nations for doing 
when our own interests or our own pride are not touched. But if 
our own interests or our own pride are touched, then we talk of 
turbulence and ingratitude. England has certainly, for many years 
past, tried to do justice to Ireland, or rather to show favour to 
Ireland. For this wc expect Ireland to be grateful. But, as long 
as justice takes the form of favour, Ireland will assuredly not acknow- 
ledge the claim to gratitude. 

And now at last the Irish question has come to the front. Home 
*Biulc is no longer snubbed as s(»mething lying out of the range of 
practical politics — that stage which always goes immediately before 
a question becomes the question of the day. The papers are full* of 
arguments for and against the general prospect of Home Rule, full 
of particular schemes by which this or that thinker or projector 
deems that the general proposal may be best carried out. The 
columns of the Times have been open to contributions of all sorts 
and sizes, including some papers from eminent men opposed to 
Home Rule, whi^h the supporters of Home Rule arc bound at least 
carefully to weigh. Such a« letter as that of the Duke of Argyll on 
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December ^9, at least makes us stop and tlfcnk. ' Now each man looks 
at the matter from his own point of view, ffo me the controversy 
comes specially home as continuing the issues that were raised when I 
^ote on the matter eleven years badk in the Fortnightly JReview. 
Besides all its other aspects^ ^e question^ in the shape of the different 
schemes of Home Rule that have beerf proposed, supplies a most in- 
teresting study in the science of constitutions. Its bearing in this way 
is forcibly put in an anonymous article in the Times of December 26, 
1885^ the third of a series headed, What Home Rule means.^^ The 
paper contains much belonging to other lines of observation, in which 
I cannot follow the writer, and some things which I cannot accept in 
lines on which 1 am better able to speak. Nor do I see my own like- 
ness when I am said to be a warm, almost a fanatical advocate of 
fedcralism.^^ I might, 1 imagine, be as truly called a fanatical 
advocate of monarchy or of democracy, of great states or of small, 
of established or of unestablished Churches, because 1 hold that any 
of them may be the right thing, as any of them may be the wrong, 
in this . or that time or place. I venture to sec in the epithet a sign 
that the writer has no very clear notion what federalism is. But 
another side of the case, one which has been less noticed than might 
have been looked for, he lays bare with no small skill, though still 
with a certain confusion of ideas : — 

“ A partition of legislative functions between an Imperial Parliament and a 
local LcgisL'iture, however ambitious or however humble, involves a series 
of far-reaching and hitherto unconsidered changes in the English Constitu- 
tion, The advantages of an unwritten and, therefore, an elastic constitution 
must disappear ; there must be an instrument — a charter or a number of 
charters — accepted by the communities interested, and defining, on the one 
hand, the powers conceded to the focal legislatures and, on the other, those 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament.” 

The writer then goes on further to argue that, as either the 
'' Imperial or the local assembly may attempt to go beyond its 
powers, some such institution as the Supreme Court of the United 
States will be needed to decide, on occasion, whether such excess of 
authority has taken place. 

Now, all this is perfectly true, and indeed most important, with 
regard to some possible forms of Home Rule. If the relation is to be 
(/?-«ajfi-fcderal — an union strictly federal can hardly exist between two 
members only — that is, if the Parliament of Ireland and the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain are tq be bodies independent of one another, 
with or without some common Parliament for Imperial affairs, 
the powers of all these bodies must be defined, and there must be 
some such body as the Supreme Court to rule whether the limit laid 
down has been strictly adhered to. And this « possibility, and the 
consequences whieh might arise from it, have iccrtainly not been 
thought of as they should have been. The cnange from an un- 
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written to a written constitution — a point noticed also by the Duke 
of Argyll — ^would be ,a very great change, and surely not a change 
for the better. Butt this objection does not apply to all possible 
schemes of Home Buie ; it does not, for instance, apply to the scheipe 
of Mr. O’Connor, in the Times of December 19 ; who would be satis- 
fied with giving Ireland the position of one of those colonies which 
have the highest amount of local independence. It does not apply 
to any relation where the writer’s own words, Imperial,^^ local, 
conceded,” are in place. If there is to be somebody holding an 
Imperial position, while the other body is to be simply local, the 
relation is not federal, or even ^^/6r^i-federal,aud the consequences which 
follow on the federal relation need not follow from it. It is well to* 
remember, though some popular phrases obscure the fact, that what 
is federal cannot be Imperial, and that what is Imperial cannot be 
federal. A federation cannot hold an Imperial position towards its 
own members; it possibly may hold an Imperial position towards 
some people or district lying outside the confederation. Something 
very like this last was to be seen in Switzerland up to 1798. But 
the Federal power in Switzerland or in the United States is not an 
ImperiaU^ power towards the members of those confederations; 
the Legislatures of the States and Cantons are not mere local 
bodies ; the powers which the States and Cantons hold are not 
conceded to them; in truth the " concession^' is the other way ; the 
federal authority has only such powers as the States have chosen to 
concede " to it. But they concede " without power of recall,* 
without power of secession ; on the other hand, what they do not 
concede " they hold, not as concessions," but of inherent right. 
In a federal system then a written ednstitution is needed, and some such 
power as that vested in the Supreme Court of the United States ought 
to be vested somewhere, and it clearly cannot be vested in either of the 
bodies which are in fact parties to a bargain. But all this need not 
be where there is, as the writer in the Times supposes, an " Imperial" 
power ** conceding” something to a local" body. The amount of 
authority conceded to the local body needs t ^ be defined in a charter 
or Act of Parliament ; there is no need to define the authority of the 
Imperial power. That stays as it was before : if it was boundless 
before, it remains boundless. The Imperial power keeps the right of 
interpreting or even recalling its own Acts. When the greatest 
possible amount of local independence was conceded " to Canada 
and Australia, there was no more need than before to define the 
power of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. For that Parlia- 
ment stayed as it was ; and, though the fact seems to be forgotten, it 
did not give up the power of legislating for Canada or Australia. It 

* That is, without ipwcr of recall hy their own several acts. The relations between 
the Union and the Stms can be at any time modified in favour either of the Union of 
of the »States. But they can be modified only by a change in the Federal Constitution^ 
made according to a process laid do>\u in the Federal Constitution. • 
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is true that the Imperial Parliament is not at all likely to legislate 
for Canada or Australia against their wills ; but that is not to the 
purpose. The power of so doing has not been fdtmally taken away. 

(In fact, the minds of a good many people seem a little confused 
by this fashionable word Imperial.^^ It does happen to be the 
style of the Parliament of the United Eangdom, and to the depend- 
encies of the British Crown, that Parliament is Imperial. But it is 
not Imperial to any part of the United Kingdom, every part of which 
has, ip theory at least, equal rights. The United Kingdom is, like 
Italy under the early Roman Empire, the Imperial land ; the other 
dominions of its sovereign are provinces. And if a local and inferior 
legislature should be set up in any part of the United Kingdom, with 
powers conceded by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
while the Parliament of the United Kingdom still kept its existing 
powers, the Parliament of the United Kingdom might be thought to 
become Imperial towards that part of the United Kingdom. It 
would be so according to Mr. O’Connor’s scheme, which would make 
Ireland a highly favoured dependency of Great Britain, but nothing 
more. The scheme set forth by Mr. Labouchere in the Times of 
December 28th is more complicated. Mr. O^Connor would have 
Ireland see to her own affairs only, and leave Great Britain to n^anage 
“ImpcriaP^ affairs; there would be no Irish members in the Parlia- 
ment meeting at Westminster. In Mr. Labouchere’s scheme Ireland 
is to have “ representation in the Imperial Parliament upon Imperial 
matters alone.^^ This, unlike the proj)osal of Mr. O’Connor, at once 
brings in that need for a written constitution of which the writer in 
the Thnes has spoken. Mr. Labouchere sees this clearly. He adds : 

This would require a hard and fast definition as to what is Imperial 
and what is local, with, as in the United States, some legal tribunal 
of appeal.^^ This last expression is inaccurate, as the Supreme Court 
of the United States does not act as a tribunal of appeal " from any 
legislative body ; but it is easy to see what Mr. Labouchere means. 
Mr. Labouchere here puts forth, only more clearly, much the same 
proposal as that of Mr. Butt in 1871, of which I said something 
in my Fortnightly article of that year. Mr. Butt meant the Irish 
members to keep their scats in the Parliament meeting at Westminster,- 
and he certainly meant, though he did not put his meaning so clearly 
as Mr. Labouchere docs, that they should not vote on matters purely 
English or Scottish. This last^ restriction is absolutMy necessary if 
we are to have Irish members at Westminster, I argued in 1871 
that, if the members for Great Britain were not to vote on the affairs 
of Ireland, while the members for Ireland were to vote on the affairs 
of Great Britain, this would be very like making Great Britain a 
dependency of Ireland. Mr. Labouchere makes it |lam that this is 
not meant ; but his scheme brings in the pccessity of the WTitten cou- 
stitiition, and that in a very awkward shape. It is surely a very 
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strange innovation to havc^membersof Parliamentwhoshall be members 
for some purposes and not for others. The Irish members ^ould 
surely feel it a little unpleasant when the Speaker ordered them 
to withdraw, because the House was going to discuss a bill for jthe 
making of a railway or the disestablishing of a Church within England 
or Scotland only. It wou!d look very like a badge of inferiority, 
inferiority balanced by special independence elsewhere, but surely 
inferiority then and there. These are all difficulties. I do not say that 
they cannot be got over ; but they are difficulties. To make ajvrritteu 
constitution, and to make two classes of members of the House of 
Commons with different rights, are very serious changes in English 
law and practice. Mr. O’Connor^s scheme calls for nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. O^Connor^s scheme avowedly treats Ireland as a dependency. 
But Mr. Labouchere^s scheme really does so no less. For he would 
give Ireland a Viceroy, a Viceroy who is to be a member of the royal 
family. Now, if the Irish people like to have a Viceroy, and further 
like that Viceroy to be a member of the royal family, by all means 
let them have their wish. Only let it be understood that they 
thereby proclaim themselves a dependency. The presence of a 
satrap, proconsul, pasha, or delegated ruler of any kind, marks that 
the land that he is sent to rule is practically, if not formally, 
dependent on the land which the sovereign rules in person. That 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland survived the incorporating union 
between Ireland and Great Britain of itself shows that that union 
was an union only in name ; it shows that Ireland stands in a different 
position from England or Scotland, in neither of 'which is any Lord 
Lieutenant found needful. I am^ not arguing against a Viceroy, or 
against a \ iceroy out of the royal family ; I am only saying what 
the existence of any Viceroy means. And it may be well to add, 
what some people seem to forget, that members of the royal family 
are just as much the Queen’s subjects as other people. 

The Viceroy, in Mr. Labouchere’s scheme, is to have the power of 
the veto,’’ to be exercised by the advice of a remodelled Irish 
Privy Council. No arrangement,” Mi. Labouchere adds, ^^is 
possible which would give the veto to the Imperial Parliament.” 
Now, we must have a w^ord or two about this veto.” An act, or 
treaty, or charter, or document of any kind, which, in so many words, 
gave a veto ” to the Imperial Parliament, or to any other person 
or body, would be a. great curiosity, and one would like to see in 
what terms it would be drawn. There is a great deal of confusion 
about this veto. ’ The word is very freely used, both here and in 
America, and yet its use is inaccurate and misleading. It is certainly 
not used in th^ Constitution of the United States, and I can hardly 
think that it is to be foynd in any Act of Parliament. What a 
veto would really mean is a power like that of the Koman tribune. 
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who, besides the things that he could do himself, could hinder any- 
body else from doing anything. By uttering the word " veto,” he 
could stop any act of the magistrate, the senate, or the assembly. 
But his power was purely negative, his active consent was not 
needed ; if he held his peace, the act of the other power took effect. 
The liberum veto in Poland, by which any single member of the 
Diet could stop the passing of a measure, was not quite the same in 
form, but it was essentially the same kind of power. The question 
was pift, whether any member opposed the bill ; if no member did, 
it was carried. The so-called veto of the British King or the 
American President is quite different. It is not an occasional 
negative act, like the tribunals veto. What is meant by veto in 
this case is that the assent of the King in all cases, the assent of the 
President in every case save one specially defined, is needed by all 
acts of the British Parliament and of the American Congress. 
That assent may be given or not given, and in the Ameriean case it 
often is not given, and not to give it is vulgarly called '' veto.” 
There is even the very ugly verb of vetoing ” a measure. But this 
process is wholly different from the act of the Roman tribune 
stepping in to hinder something which, if he had held his peace, would 
have taken place in regular coume, The assent of the King or 
President is part of the regular course; to refuse that assent' to a 
measure is simply to use the same discretion which each House of 
the Legislature uses. If the King or#Prcsiclent has a veto ” on the 
acts of both Houses, each House has equally a veto on the acts of 
the other. The thing most like the real veto among oiirselves is when 
certain proposals have to be laid ^before both Houses of Parliament, 
and take effect, unless either House addresses the Crown against 
them. Possibly this process is what Mr. Labouchere means when 
he speaks of a possible veto on the acts of the Irish Parliament 
to be exercised by the Imperial Parliament. Or does he mean that 
every Act passed in Dublin is, as a matter of course, to be debated 
over again at Westminster ? He objects to either process, but which 
process does he mean ? 

But this question of veto suggests other questions. The 
Viceroy is to have an Irish Ministry, "selected from the parlia- 
mentary majority, as with us.^^ " The Viceroy would call on the 

leader of the majority to form a cabinet.^^ One naturally asks. Is 
this to be done by virtue of a formal act, or is it left *to be rather of 
conventional understanding, as^ith us ? Many of us think that 
the main virtue of the w’holc thing lies in its being a matter of con- 
ventional understanding, and that everything would be spoiled if we 
tried to define cabinets, majorities, and so forth, by law, and tried to 
settle beforehand how they were to act in giveni cases. But the 
position of Mr. Labouchere^s Irish ministry, whether defined by law 
or ifot, would not be at all " as with us.^* One would suppose that 
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the Viceroy is to act by the advice of the Irish ministry ; but in one 
most important matter he is to act by the advice of another body. The 
so-called veto/^ that is, the power of assenting or not assenting to a 
. Bill which has passed the one House — for there seems to be onlyK)nc 
— of the Irish Parliament, is to be reserved to the Viceroy, with 
the consent of his Privy Council " Now " with us the power of 
refusing has not been exercised for a long time, and is not likely to be 
exercised again, for this obvious reason. The King acts by the 
advice of his Ministers ; the bills which come for his assent are 
either their own bills or bills which they approve of, and which they 
of course advise him to assent to. If a bill passed both Houses in 
the teeth of ministerial opposition, cither the ministry would resign, 
or Parliament would be dissolved, before the formal question of the 
royal assent or refusal came on. But Mr. Laboucliere seems to look 
on the refusal of the royal assent in Ireland as a possible thing ; the 
Viceroy is to be guided in assenting or refusing by the advice of the 
Privy Council. Now, the ministers will of course be members of the 
Privy Council ; but so will others as w’ell, esi^ecially the members of 
former ministries. It is therefore quite possible that the ministry 
may be out-voted in the Privy Council. The Ministry may bring in 
a bill and carry it through Parliament, and then the Privy Council 
may advise the Viceroy to refuse his assent to it. And, if I under- 
stand the scheme, he will be bound to act on that advice, and not on 
the advice of his ministry. • What is the ministry to do in such a 
case ? 

As Mr. Labouchere discusses the veto ” at some length, it would 
seem that he means to give the Viceroy, acting by the advice of the 
Privy Council, a real power of reiusing his assent to bills which have 
passed Parliament. He can hardly mean that the Viceroy is to act 
by the advice of a merely formal Privy Council, perhaps of two or 
three members of his Cabinet summoned in their character of Privy 
Councillors, who will of" course advise him to assent to their own 
measure. And if Mr. Labouchere means something more practical 
than this, docs he not see that, while he carefully shuts out from his 
scheme a House of Lords or a Senate of * .ny kind, he is practically 
creating a nominated Senate in the shape of the Privy Council? 
He sets them to do the exact work which modern theories give to a 
" Second Chamber," namely, to revise the acts of the llcpresentative 
Chamber. The bill passes the* House ; it is then debated a second 
time in the Privy Council, on the question whether the Viceroy shall 
be advised to give the royal assent or not. The only practical 
difference between this and the supposed duty of a Second Chamber 
would be that the Privy Council would not be able to make an 
amendment. Some time ago, in an article in the Contemporary 
Review for October, 1884, J pointed out the anomaly of our having so 
illustrious a body as our Privy Council, and giving it nothing to do. 
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But I argued that the Privy Council could Jot be set to do the work 
of th^ House of Lords, because so many of its most important mem- 
bers were wanted in the House of Commons/ Mr. Labouchere^s 
scheme unconsciously gets over this difficulty ; but it gets over it by 
briifging in one rather odd state of things. In his system the 
ministry could debate and vote on their b^lls twice over — &st in the 
House of Representatives, and then in the Privy Council. 

I have gone into Mr. Labouchere’s plan at some length, because it 
is really a scheme for a constitution, and such comes more within 
my own range than many of the arguments on both sides which 
turn on particular practical points. From this last even more 
important side, the whole matter must be, more than anything else, 
a balance of difficulties. From the immediately practical side there 
is a great deal to be said both i^or Home Rule and against it. And 
the facts on cither side, and the influences from those facts, can be 
put by a skilful writer in a shape which seems altogether unanswer- 
able till we see what is to be said the other way. Nothing, for 
instance, can be more powerful than the two letters of Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen in the Times of January 4 and 5. Sir James 
Stephen eminently knows what he means. No man can see more 
clearly what he does see ; no man can state more forcibly what he 
undertakes to state. It is a gain to clearness of thought to have 
any side of any question put in so masterly a shape. Sir James 
Stephen is always far more than an ingenious advocate; he always 
gives us one real side of the truth ; the only question is whether 
there are not sometimes other sides of the truth which he does not 
give us. It is well to have the arguments against Home Rule, the 
dangers which are likely to corner frpm Home Rule, set forth as they 
are by Sir James Stephen. It is needless to say that on many points 
he makes easy work of the scheme of Mr. Labouchere. It is a 
happy phrase when he speaks of a Parliament the powers of which 
would be limited by a faint shadow of the House of Lords in the 
style of an ill-defined Privy Council.^' Above all, Sir James Stephen 
is to be thanked for boldly looking the possibility of complete sepa» 
ration in the face. We do not yet know exactly what Mr. Parnell and 
his followers mean to propose ; it may be that they will propose 
the entire severance of the tie between Great Britain and Ireland. 
We must be prepared for such a proposal, and, if it is made, it must 
not be simply met with a shriek, with a cry that " the dismemberment 
gf the Empire " is a thing wicked, unnatural, impossible, not to be met 
with argument, but to be shouted ^down or turned aside from with 
loathing. The phrase " dismemberment of the Empire," as a kind 
of technical phrase, is, I think, rather new. I fancy it might be 
found, as a rhetorical flourish, a good while back ; it is one of 
several rhetorical flourishes which have lately passed into ordinary 
speech. But if it is meant to lay down, a» an eternal principle, that 
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no part of the dominions (af the British Crown shall ever, under any 
circumstances whatever, pass away from the dominion of the British 
Crown, I venture to iay that such a doctrine is simply immoral. No 
nation that lays it down can meet other nations on equal terms. 
Moreover it is against experience ; the Empire " has been dis- 
membered a good many times, and has been none the Worse for 
the process. The separation from Normandy in one age, and the 
separation from the American colonies in another age, are commonly 
set down among wholesonfe events. So in intermediate times are 
the loss of Aquitaine and the loss of Calais ; there are not likely to be 
many who yearn after Dunkirk or Tangier, and the "Empire” has 
contrived to live through a good many times of winning Minorca, 
and a good many times of losing it. If we once admit that complete 
" dismemberment of the Empire ” is i possible thing, to be argued 
about one way and the other, then we can really better appreciate 
Sir James* Stephen's terrible protest against that particular form of 
"dismemberment of the Empire 'Vhich is implied in the complete sepa- 
ration of Ireland. Yet it is possible that an equally powerful disputant 
might directly traverse some parts of his argument ; it is certain that 
he might bring some facts on the other side to balance Sir James 
Stephen^s facts. For my own part, if I felt myself capable of dis- 
puting against Sir James Stephen on this head, I should feel no call 
to do so ; because, so far as I have a platform, complete separation 
is no plank of it. I still trust that some form of connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland may be found which may give Irishmen 
such a measure of local independence as may satisfy their wishes. 
But I cannot shut my eyes to the possibility that the final choice 
may really be between the two very ugly alternatives of complete 
separation and complete subjugation. Perhaps this last may be what 
Mr. Trevelyan means by " absolute Imperial control j ” only we 
should see our way more clearly in these discussions if speakers were 
not quite so lavish of their new-fangled phrases about " Empire ” 
and " Imperial.” If " absolute Imperial control ” means that 
Ireland is to be treated as a conquered province, say as a Crown 
colony, that is perfectly intelligible, and it may come to that. That 
is the extreme possibility one way, as total icparation is the extreme 
possibility the other way. We hope, but only hope, that some " half- 
way house ” may be found between the two. 

The whole matter, I repeat, is a balance of difficulties and dangers. 

It is clearly so in the extreme case of having to decide between hold* 
ing Ireland by the sword and lettivg it go wholly free. It is equally 
so if it comes only to choosing between some two alternatives less 
extreme. That so it is, the historical moralist will perhaps whisper, 
may be the fitting punishment of past wrong-doing ; but the alterna- 
tive must bo Idbked in the face. Something must be done ; the 
present state of things cannot go on; we must give up the phantom 
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of our United Kingdom. But it is hard ibleed to say what we are 
to put instead. It is hard to see hovr we can avoid doing injustice 
on the one side or the other. A demand most righteous in itself has 
been backed bj doings most unrighteous. We should know far better 
how-to deal with an armed revolt than with the steady defiance of 
the law which has been for a long time g^ing on. Practical states- 
men must judge on which side lies the greater wrong and the greater 
danger, in granting or in refusing a demand just in itself, but pressed 
in such a fashion. Practical statesmen must judge how, if we grant 
the wish of the majority, we are to provide for the safety of a minority 
whom we cannot in justice or in honour leave unprotected. Sir 
James Stephen makes short work of Mr. Labouchere's plan of 
guarantees; can we find any better? But one point of diflSculty 
specially draws attention to itself from the side of geography, history, 
and the art of making constitutions. Students of those subjects may 
leave the practical administrator to find out the best way of protect- 
ing a minority scattered over the face of a large country. When 
the minority takes the shape of the inhabitants — at any rate of the 
great majority of the inhabitants — of a compact district set in a 
corner, political geography steps in. The point which sets me most 
a-thinking, because it comes most closely within my own range of 
study, is the case of the Protestant part of Ulster. In the sense in 
which we say that Ireland is no part of the United Kingdom, Protes- 
tant Ulster is no part of Ireland. In race, in religion, in feelings, 
in wishes, it differs as much from the rest of Ireland as the rest of 
Ireland difiers from Great Britain. It is a kind of Granada or Grim 
Tartary — the more modern form of Crimea suggests other 
thoughts — where the remnant of^a conquering people has kept hold 
on a comer of a land of which the rest has been won back from 
them. To a native Irishman the recovery of Ulster might seem very 
much what the recovery of Granada seemed to the Spaniard or ihe re- 
covery of Grim Tartary to the Russian. And one who loved not either 
Irishmen or Spaniards might hint that some of the effects of making 
Mussulman Granada Spanish might serve as a warning against making 
Protestant Ulster Irish. If it came to fighting, the Protestants of 
Ulster could most likely defend themselves more successfully than 
the Moors of Granada or the Tartars of Grim ; but it is surely the 
duty of Great Britain not to allow any such fighting. It fnay be 
that the Ulster colony ought never to have been planted, as it may 
be true that the English ought never to have settled in Britain ; but 
the one settlement can no more be^ndone now than the other. The 
Protestant corner has as good a right to Home Rule as the rest of 
the island, and what is Home Rule for the rest of the island will not 
be Home Rule for the Protestant corner. Here is indeed a pretty 
question for constitution makers. It would be a charming experiment 
to give separate Home Rule to Protestant Ulster, perhaps on different 
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terms from the Home Rifle given to the rest of Ireland. For, if we 
are to speak our minds freely, most of us would wish the really Irish 
members away from* Westminster, while we should not wish the 
Ulster members away. Or it would be a more charming experiment 
still to have wheels w'ithin wheels, to let Ireland as a whole have 
Home Rule as against Great Britain, and to let Protestant Ulster 
have Home Rule again as against Ireland. A more daring thought 
still has sometimes cropped up. What if the Protestant counties of 
Ulster could be declared to be counties, not of Ireland, but of Scot- 
land ? Geography indeed, which might grumble a little at the 
two other schemes, would cry out aloud at this. For political 
purposes the British islands would cease to be islands ; Ireland would 
no longer be the whole of one island; Great Britain would for the 
future be the whole of one island and part of another. We should 
thus lose the great practical advantage of our insular position, our 
freedom from the nuisance of artificial boundaries, and from the 
questions which arise out of them. There might be a Debateable 
Land between Ireland and Scotland, as there once was a Debateable 
Land between Scotland and England. I propose nothing ; I simply 
suggest possible courses. Something must be done for Ireland ; 
something must be done for Protestant Ulster apart from the rest of 
Ireland. AVhat is that sorfething to be ? 

When all that we can do is to choose between difficulties anddangers, 
to settle which, of many dangers and difficulties on all sides, we can best 
endure to face, the student, the iwofessor, will do well to leave the choice 
among them to practical statesmen. But the habits of the student 
or professor may lead him to sec sopac particular difficulties and 
dangers, and the causes of those difficulties and dangers, more clearly 
than other people ; he may therefore be able to give some hints here 
and there which may be of use to practical statesmen. The United 
Kingdom, according to its present theory, cannot stand ; the existing 
relation of Ireland to the rest of the kingdom is an impossible one. 
Home Rule for Ireland is the manifest dictate of justice ; but it 
is not one of the cases in which we should at once say “ Fiat justitia ; 
mat coclum.^^ For there is justice on the other side also ; and we 
must, if wc can, satisfy justice on both sidjf. We must look every 
possibility steadily in the face, even to the two extreme possibilities 
on either side, and then judge which of many evils on all sides is 
the least evil. For myself, I trust that some way may be found to 
give Irish Ireland some form of Home Rule without doing injustice 
in any other quarter. But I have never, in any context, as yet 
uttered the words, “ Perish our dominion in Ireland.^! If I should 
ever, in any rhetorical flight, be led to utter them, I would ask that 
they may at least not be misquoted into the very different sentiment 
of Perish Ireland." 

r * 


Edward A. Fbeemaht. 
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T he modern colonial policy of England has achieved^ or is 
credited with having achieved^ two results, which impress 
popular imagination : — it has relieved English statesmanship from an 
unbearable burden of worry and anxiety ; it has (as most pec^le 
believe) changed colonial unfriendliness or discontent into enthusi- 
astic, or at any rate ostentatious, loyalty. Some politicians, therefore, 
who are anxious to terminate the secular feud between England and 
Ireland, and to free Parliament from the presence, and therefore 
from the obstructivcncss, of the Home Rulers, readily assume that the 
formula of colonial independence contains the solution of the 
problem how to satisfy at once the* demand of Ireland for indepeud* 
cnee and the resolution of Great Britain to maintain the integrity 
of the empire. My aim in this article is to show that this assump- 
tion is utterly unfounded. It derives such plausibility as it possesses 
from the gross ignorance of the public as to the principles and habits 
which govern the English State system. A mere account of the 
constitutional relations existing between England and a self-governed 
colony is almost equivalent to a suggestion of the reasons which 
forbid the hope that the true answer to the agitation for Home Rule 
is to be found in conceding to Ireland institutions like those which 
satisfy the inhabitants of New South Wales or Victoria. To render 
such a statement at once brief and intelligible is no easy matter, for 
among all the political arraiigeu^iits devised by the ingenuity of 
statesmen none can be found more singular, more complicated, or 
more anomalous than the position of combined independence and 
subordination occupied by the large number of self-governing 
colonics which are scattered throughout the British empire. Vic- 
toria, which may be taken as a type of tljc w^hole .class, is, for most 

XLIX. N* f 
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purposes of local and internal administrationj and for some purposes 
which go beyond the sphere usually assigned to local government^ an 
independent, self-governing community. Victoria is at the same time, 
for all purposes in theory and for many purposes in fact, a meyely 
subordinate portion of the British empire, and as truly subject to 
the British Parliament as ii INIiddlcscx or the Isle of Wight. 

Let us try in the first place to realize — for this is the essential matter 
as regards my present argument — the full extent of Victorian inde- 
pendence. ^ 

Victoria enjoys a Constitution after tho British model. The 
Governor, the two Houses, the Ministry, reproduce the well-known 
features of our limited monarchy. The Victorian Parliament further 
possesses in Victoria that character of sovereignty which the British 
Parliament possesses througliout the dominions of the Crown, and is 
(subject, of course, to the authority of the British Parliament itself) 
as supreme at ^Melbourne as arc Queen, Lords, and Commons at 
Westminster. It makes and unmakes Cabinets ; it controls the 
executive action of the ^Ministry ; who, in their turn, are the 
authorized advisers of that sham constitutional monarch, the 
colonial Governor. The Parliament, moreover, recognizes no re- 
strictions on its legislative powers ; it is not, as is the Congress of 
the United States, restrained within a very limited sphere of action ; 
it is not, as arc both the Congress and the State Legislatures of the 
Union, bound hand and foot j^y the articles of a rigid Constitution ; 
it is not compelled to respect any immutable maxims of legislation. 
Hence the Victorian Parliament — in this resembling its creator, the 
British Parliament — exercises an agiount of legislative freedom un- 
known to most foreign rcprcscntUtivc assemblies. It can, and does, 
legislate on education, on ecclesiastical topics, on the tenure of land, 
on finance, on every subject, in short, which can interest the colony. 
It provides for the raising of colonial forces ; it may levy taxes or 
impose duties for the su])port of the Victorian administration, or for 
the protection of colonial manufactures. It is not forbidden to tax 
goods imported from other parts of the empire ; it is not bound to 
abstain from passing ea: post facto law^s, o respect the sanctity of 
contracts, or to pay any regard to the commercial interests of the 
United Kingdom. It may alter the Constitution on which its own 
powers depend, and, for example, extend the franehise, or remodel 
the Upper House. To understand the full extent of the authority 
possessed by the Victorian Parliapcnt and the Victorian Ministry — 
which is, in fact, appointed by the Parliament — it should be noted 
that, while every branch of the administration (the courts, the police, 
and the colonial forces) is, as in England, more or less directly 
under the influence or the control of the Cabinet, the colonies have, 
since 18C2, provided for their own defence, and except in time of 
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war, or peril of war, are not garrisoned by British troops.* It is, 
therefore, no practical exaggeration to assert that Victoria is governed 
by its own Executive, which is appointed by its own Parliament, and 
w^ich maintains order by means of the Victorian police, supported, 
in case of need, by Victorian soldiers. An intelligent foreigner, 
therefore, might reside for years in Melbourne^ and conceive that the 
supremacy of the British Government was little more than nominal. 
In this he would be mistaken. But should he assert that, as to all 
merely colonial matters, Victoria was in practice a self-governed^ and 
indfependent country, his language would not be accurate, yet his 
assertion would not go very wide of the truth. 

The local independence, however, of an English colony is hardly 
more noteworthy than are the devices by which a colony.is retained in 
its place as a subordinate portion of the British empire, and any one 
who would understand the English colonial system must pay hardly 
less attention to the subordination than to the independence of a 
country like Victoria. 

The foundation of the whole scheme is the admission of the com- 
plete and unquestioned supremacy of the British Parliament through- 
out every portion of the royal dominions. No colonial statesman, 
judge, or lawyer ever dreams of denying that Crown, Lords, and 
Commons can legislate for Victoria, and that a statute of the 
Imperial Parliament overrides every law or custom repugnant 
thereto, by whomsoever enacted, in every part of the Crown do- 
minions. The right, moreover, of Imperial legislation has not fallen 
into disuse. Mr. Tarring f enumerates from si^ty to seventy 
Imperial statutes, extending from 7 Geo. III. cap. 60 to i4 & 45 
Viet. cap. 69, which apply to’tlie colonies generally, and to this 
list, which might now be lengthened, must be added a large number 
of statutes applying to particular colonies. The sovereignty of 
Parliament, moreover, is formally recorded in the iColonial Laws 
Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. cap. G3), which itself may ^vell be termed 
the charter of colonial legislative authority ; and the Essential dogma 
of parliamentary sovereignty is not proclaimed as a jmerely abstract 
principle — it is enforced by two different methods. !Every court, in 
the first place, as well in Victoria as elsewhere throughout the 
British dominions, is bound to hold void, and in fact does hold* void, 
enactments which contravene an Imperial statute, and from colonial 
courts there is an appeal to the Privy Council. The colonial 
Governor, in the second place, though from one point of view he is 
a constitutional monarch acting under the advice given him by 
his Ministers, bears also another and a different character. 

* Sec Todd, “ Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies,” pp. 274-303, and 
especially p. 281, as to the position of the colonial ti*oops in Victoria, 
t See Tarring, “ Chapters on the Law relating to the Colonies,” pp. 79-85. 
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He is an Imperial official appointed by the Crown— -that is, by the 
English Cabinet, which represents the wishes of the Imperial 
Parliament — and he is, as such representative of the Imperial power; 

• bound to avert the passing of any Bill, and when he cannot av^rt 
the passing, then to veto any Act of the colonial Legislature which 
is disapproved of by the home Government as opposed either to 
Imperial law or to Imperial policy. Thus, a Victorian Act, even 
when sanctioned by the Governor, must pass through another 
stage before it finally becomes law. It must receive tlie ^ssent 
of the Crown, or, in other words, the assent of the English 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and unless this assent 
be either actually or constructively given it does not come 
into force.*' When we add to all this that there are many 
oecasions, which we can here only allude to, on which a colonial 
Governor can, and docs, act so as to hinder courses of action which 
conflict with English interests or policy, it becomes clear enough 
that, as far as constitutional arrangements can secure the reality of 
sovereignty, the Imperial Parliament maintains its supremacy through- 
out the length and breadth of the British empire. It is of course 
perfectly true that Parliament, having once given rcprcscutativo 
institutions to a coloii}^ docs not dream of liabitually overriding or 
thwarting colonial legislation. But it were a gross error to suppose 
that colonial recognition of British sovereignty is a mere form. It 
is in the main cheerfully acqmcsccd in by tlic people of Victoria, 
because they gain considerable prestige and no small material advan- 
tage from forming ])art of the empire. They have no traditional 
hostility with the mother country ; they liave every reason to depre- 
cate separation, and — a matter of ecjual consequence — they believe 
that if they wished for independence it would not be refused them. 
England stands, in short, as regards Victoria, in a ])>siliou of 
singular advantage. She could suppress local riot, or cause it to be 
suppressed, and she would not try to oppose a national demand 
for separation. Hence a complicated political arrangement is 
kept in tolerable working order by a scries of understandings 
and of mutual concessions. If cither Ibiglaud or A’ietoria were 
not willing to give and take, the connection bctwec]i England 
and the colony could not last a month. The policy, in short, of 
colonial independence is, like most of our constitutional arrangements, 
based on the assumption that the parties to it arc willing to act 
towards one another in a spirit of compromise and good-will, and 
though at the present moment the pride of England in licr colonial 
empire, and the appreciation on the part of our colonics of the bene- 
fits, moral and material, of the supremacy of Great Britain, keep 


* See Dicey, “ Law of the Constitution,” pp. lOo, 100. 
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our scheme of colonial government in working order, it is well 
to realize that this system is not so invariably successful as might be 
inferred from the optimism which naturally colours official utterances. 
Ttie names of Sir Charles Darling and Sir George Bowen recall 
transactions which show that a community as loyal as Victoria may 
adopt a course of policy which me^ts with the disapproval of 
English statesmen. The recent and deliberate refusal of the citizens 
of Melbourne to endure the landing on their shores of informers 
whose evidence had procured the punishment of an outrageous crime, 
oodibined with the fact that the populace of Melbourne were abetted 
in a gross, indubitable, patent breach of law by colonial Ministers 
who were after all, technically speaking, servants of the Crown, gives 
rise to very serious reflection, and suggests that, even under favour- 
able circumstances, colonial independence is hardly consistent with 
that enforcement throughout the Crown^s dominions of due respect 
for law which is the main justification for the existence of the British 
empire.’*' A student, moreover, who turns his eyes towards depen- 
dencies less favourably situated than Victoria soon perceives how 
great may at any moment become the difficulty of working an arti- 
ficial and complicated system of double sovereignty. In Jamaica the 
hostility of the whites and blacks led* to riot on the part of the 
blacks, followed by lawless suppression of riot on the part of the 
Governor, who represented the feelings of the whites, and the resto- 
ration of peace and order ultimately^ entailed the abolition of repre- 
sentative government. At the Cape the pressure of war at once 
exposed the weak part of the constitutional machine.. The preten- 
sions of the Cape Ministry to snatch from the hands of the Governor 
the control of the armed forces tnet with successful resistance ; but 
the question then raised as to the proper relation between the colo- 
nial Ministry and the army, though for a time evaded, is certain 
sooner or later to re-appear, and will not always admit of an easy or 
peaceable answer, f I 

Any reader interested in the subject of this articlb should supple- 
ment this brief statement of the relation actually hoisting between 
England and her self-governing colonics by a perusal of Mr. Todd's 
most instructive " Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies." 
But the statement, brief and colourless though it be, is sufficient for 
my argument ; it shows that the proposal to give to Ireland the insti- 
tutions of a colony is open to two fatal objections. 

First . — The concession to Irdand of colonial independence would 
entail upon England probable peril and certain disgrace. 

The peril is obvious. An Irish Cabinet armed with the authority 

* Compare Victorian Parliamentary Paper, 18S3, 2 S., No. 22, and iho 'Hrim of 
.Sept. 27, Oct. 2, 5, 10, 12, 15 and 18, 1883. 

f See Todd, Parliamentary Crovernment in tbe Colonies,*’ p. 283. 
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possessed by a Victorian Ministry would at once provide for the 
self-defence of Ireland, and an Irish army, obeying an Irish 
Executive and commanded by Irish oflScers, would be none the less 
formidable because it might in name be identified with an arm^d 
police, or, like the troops raised at the Cape or in Victoria, enjoy the 
ominous title of Volunteers. » If the colonial precedent were strictly 
carried out, British troops ought, on Ireland obtaining an independent 
Parliament, to be withdrawn from the country. The acknowledged 
danger of foreign invasion, and the unavowed probability of Irish 
insurrection, would, we may conceive, make the retirement of the 
English array impossible. But the presenee of British forces — and 
forces, be it remarked, intended in reality as a check on the action 
of the local Government — would of itself place Ireland in a position 
utterly unlike the situation of A'ictoria, and would also involve 
both the Imperial and tlic local Government in endless difficulties 
and controversies. If any one doubts this, let him read the corre- 
spondence between Mr. IMoltino^ and Sir Bartlc Frcrc, and substitute 
for the Premier of the Cape Colony the name of Mr. Parnell, and 
for Sir Bartle Frerc, the name of any Lord Lieutenant who miglrt 
be unfortunate enough to hold office in Ireland after Mr. Parnell 
became Premier of an Irish Cabinet. Suppose, however, that by 
some miracle of managcnient or good luck the Irish and English 
forces acted well together, and that the satisfaction given by a state 
of things approaching to independence prevented for the moment all 
attempts at separation, Jingland might escape i)cril, but she would 
assuredly not avoid deserved disgrace. An Irish Parliament, returned 
in the main by the very men who support the Home Rulers, 
would assuredly pass laws whicli o/cry man in England, and many 
men throughout Ireland, would hold to be unjust, and which, 
whether in themselves unjust or not, would certainly set aside 
Imperial legislation, which England is bound by every consideration 
of honour and justice to uphold. There is no need to demonstrate 
here what has been demonstrated by one WTiter after another, and, 
indeed, hardly needs proof, that at the present day an Irish Parlia- 
ment would certainly deprive Irish landlouls, and possibly deprive 
Irish Protestants, of rights wliicli the Imperial Parliament would 
never take away, and which the Imperial Government is absolutely 
bound to protect.t If the English Government were to be base 
enough to acquiesce in legislation which the Imperial Parliament 
would never itself have countenanced, then England would be dis- 
honoured ; if Bill after Bill passed by the Irish Legislature were 
prevented from becoming law by veto after veto, then English honour 
might be saved, but the self-government of Ireland uoiild be at an 
end, nor would England gain much in credit. The English Ministry 
* Todd, p. 283. t iSeo, e.f/,, a letter by Mr. Lccky in the Times of .Tanuary 13, 1886. 
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canj as long as the connection with a colony endures^ arrest colonial 
legislation. But the home Government cannot for any eflfective 
purpose interfere with the administrative action of a colonial 
Executive. Given courts, an army, and a police controlled by the 
leaders of the Land League, and it is easy to see how rents might be 
abolished and landlords driven into exile, without the passing by the 
Irish Parliament of a single Act which a Colonial Secretary could 
reasonably veto, or which even an English court can hold void under 
the provisions of the Colonial Laws Act. It is indeed probable that 
wild legislation at Dublin might provoke armed resistance in Ulster. 
But a movement which, were Ireland an independent nation, might 
ensure just government for all classes of Irishmen would, if Ireland 
were a colony, only add a new element of confusion to an already 
intolerable state of affairs. Imagine for a moment what would have 
been the position of England if Englishmen had been conviueed that 
Iliel, though teehnically a rebel, was in reality a patriot, resisting 
the intolerable oppression of the Dominion Parliament, and you may 
form some slight idea of the feeling of shame and disgrace with 
which Englishmen would sec British soldiers employed to suppress 
the revolt of Ulster against a Government which, without English 
aid, would find it difficult to resist or ;^unish the insurgents. The 
most painful and least creditable feature in the history of the United 
States is the apathy with which for thirty years the Northern States 
tolerated Southern lawlessness and indirectly supported Southern 
oppression. • 

Secondly . — If colonial independence would be found in Ireland 
inconsistent with the protection of England's interests ) and with the 
discharge of England's duties, it T^ould also fail to produce the one 
result which would be an adequate compensation for pany probable 
or certain evils — namely, the extinction of Irish discontent. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that colonial independence would 
be accepted with genuine acquiescence by any clasi of Irishmen. 
People sometimes talk as if the demand for Grattain^s Parliament 
were equivalent to the demand for self-government as in Victoria. 
No two things arc, in fact, more different. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Constitution of 1782 presented 'in its essential 
principles the exact antithesis to the modern Constitution of Victoria. 
Grattan's Constitution rested on the absolute denial of British par- 
liamentary sovereignty. Its aim was to make Ireland an independ- 
ent nation, connected with England only by what has been called 
the golden link of the Crown.^ From 1782 to 1800 the British 
Parliament had no more right to legislate for Ireland than it has at 
the present day to legislate for New York ; and no appeal lay from 
any Irish court to any English tribunal. But, under the Con- 
stitution of 1782 Ireland, though an independent nation, could 
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hardly, with any regard to fact, be called a self-governed country. The 
Irish Executive was in truth controlled by George the Third and his 
English Ministers, and as was shown during the debates on the Union, 
the Government of England possessed powerful, though unavowed, 
means for influencing the decisions of the Irish Legislature. The 
Constitution, it may be addpd, produced the effects to be expected 
from its anomalous character. It stimulated national jeeling ; this 
was its redeeming merit. It did not secure that the will of the 
Irish nation should be supreme ; this, as appeared in 1800, was its 
fatal flaw. The Constitution of Victoria, on the other baud', ivests 
on the complete acknowledgment of English parliamentary sove- 
reignty, but the amplest recognition of British authority is balanced 
by the unrestricted enjoyment of local self-government. Hence 
Victoria manages her own affairs, but Victorians do not enjoy the sense 
of constituting a nation. Suppose, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Irish leaders and the Irish* people accepted the offer 
of colonial independence ; wc may be well assured that this accept- 
ance would not produce good-will towards England, and this, not 
from the perversity of the Irish nature — of which wc hear a great 
deal too much — but from difficulties in the nature of things of 
which we hear a great deal too little. The restrictions on the 
authority of the Irish Parlmment would, one cannot doubt, be, as 
safeguards for the authority of the Imperial Government, absolutely 
illusory. But they would be intensely irritating, Irish leaders 
would wish, and from their ow^n point of view rightly wish, to carry 
through a revolutionary policy. The Imperial Government would 
attempt, and from an English point of view rightly attempt, to arrest 
revolution. Every considerable Icyislutivc measure would give ground 
for negotiation and for understandings — that is, for dissatisfaction and 
for misunderstanding. There would be disputes about the land laws, 
disputes about the army, disputes about the police, disputes about 
the authority of Imperial legislation, disputes about the validity of 
Irish enactments, disputes about appeals to the Privy Council. To 
say that all these sources of irritation might embitter the relation 
between England and Victoria, and that, ai they do not habitually 
do so, one may infer that they will not embitter the relation between 
England and Ireland, is to argue that institutions nominally the 
same will work in the same way when applied to totally different 
circumstances. Victoria is prosperous; Ireland is in distress. Vic- 
toria takes pride in the Imperial connection ; the very difficulty in 
dealing with Ireland consists iif the fact that large bodies of 
Irishmen detest the British empire. Victoria has never aspired to 
be a nation ; the best side of Irish discontent consists in 
enthusiasm for Irish nationality. Above all this, there has never 
been any lasting feud between England and her Australian depen- 
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dencies the main ground in favour of a fundamental change in the 
constitutional relations of Ireland and Sogland is the necessity of 
putting an end at almost any cost to traditional hatred and mis- 
understanding generated by centuries of misgovernment and misery. 
It is idle to suppose that a system based^ like our system of colonial 
government, on friendly understandings ttnd the constant practice of 
compromise can regulate the relations of two countries which are 
kept apart mainly because they cannot . understand one another. 
Moreover, a scheme of nominal subjection combined with real inde- 
peniScnce has the one great defect that it docs not teach the lessons 
which men and nations learn by depending on their own unassisted 
and uncontrolled efforts. No one learns self-control who fancies he 
is controlled by a master.’*^ 

The scheme, in short, of colonial independence, though less abso- 
lutely impracticable than any form of fcdcralism,t has, as a solution 
of our Irish difficulties, two fatal defects ; it gives Ireland a degree of 
independence more dangerous to England than would be the existence 
of Ireland as a separate nation ; it bestows on Ireland a kind of self- 
government which presents neither the material advantages derived 
from the Union nor the possible, though hypothetical, gains which 
might accrue to her from the self-control and energy supposed to 
flow from the inspiring sentiment of nationality. 


^ A. V. Dicey. 

nir* a letter in tlie Spectator of January 2, 1S8C, on Homo Rule or Separation, by 
Mr. J. Cotter Monson. 

t Sec an article on Home Rule from an English Point of View, in the Contemporary 
Review for July, 1882. . ! 



A COMMENT ON "A COMMENT ON 
CHRISTMAS.” 


I N the Contemporary Review of April 1S85 was contained an 
article by Mr. Matthew Arnold, entitled A Comment on 
Christmas.” I was absent from England at the time, and so missed 
the article, but on Christmas-day last I carefully perused it, and in 
doing so was led to certain reflections and conclusions, wliich I 
should be glad to lay bcfeirc the readers of the Contemporary 
Review generally, and specially before those who have read Mr. 
Matthew Arnold^s article. • 

Let me commence by putting myself right upon one point, as 
between Mr. Matthew Arnold and myself. Mr, Arnold complains 
that some one has been angry witl^ liim because lie does not believe 
in miracles, and yet reads tluj Bible. ‘ ^liracles,^ I was angrily 
reproached for saying, ^ do not happen, and more and more of us 
are becoming convinced that they do not happen ; nevertheless, wliat 
is really best ind roost valuable in the Bible is inde])ende]it of 
miracles. For the sake of this I constantly read the Bible myself, 
and I advise others to read it also.^ ” And a little further on Mr. 
Arnold continues ; so angry are some good people at being told 
that miracles do not happen, that if we say this, they cannot bear to 
have us using the Bible at all, or recommending the ]liblc. Either 
take it and recommend it with its miracles, lliey say, or else leave it 
alone, and let its enemies find confronting them none but orthodox 
defenders of it like ourselves ! ” 

I do not know who these good*pcople ” arc; I only wish to say 
that I am not one of them. The Holy Scriptures, it may be pre- 
sumed, will take care of themselves ; and if they be only reverently 
and carefully and aflectionately studied, wc may well believe, and "l 
think we are bound to believe, that they will prove a lantern to 
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the feet and a light to the path/^ Even such a use as is made of 
them by Ernest Kenan in his Life of our Lord, distressing as it 
is (to me at least) in many of its details, can scarcely be regarded 
with entire dissatisfaction, whSn we bear in mind that it has probably 
been the means of leading some of his countrymen to search the 
Scriptures for themselves, and so possiblyt to find Christ. One thing 
is certain — namely, that in these days we must be content to refrain 
from being angry with those who hold views concerning the 
Scriptures not regarded as orthodox ; we must be content also to 
witflfcss much criticism and discussion of truths, which have in 
earlier times and by some persons been deemed as beyond criticism 
and discussion ; and, in my opinion, we may be thankful that the 
Scriptures should be read and studied beyond the circle of orthodox 
believers. Christ is preached, and we therein do rejoice, yea, and 
wc will rcjoice.^^ 

After this preliminary explanation, I proceed to comment on Mr. , 
Arnold’s '' Comment on Christmas.*’ The pith of the whole is that 
the doctrine of the virgin-birth of our Lord is not true, that it was not 
foreshadowed by ancient prophecy, and that it is a legend expressive 
of the opinion of the multitude concerning the purity of the life and 
character of Jesus Christ. , 

Let me make a few quotations from Mr. Arnold’s article. 

“ Who can ever lose out of his memory the roll and march of those magnifi- 
cent words of prophecy, which, ever since .wc can remember, we have heard 
read in clnircli on Christmas-day, and liave been taught to regard as the 
grand and wonderful prediction of ‘the miracle of the Incarnation?’ 

‘ The Lord Jlimsclf shall give you a sign ; J3 eh old, a Virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and sliall call His name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall 
lie eat, until He shall know to refuse* the evil and choose the good. For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil and clioose the good, the land 
that thou 'abhorrest shall bo forsaken of both her kings.’ Wo all know the 
orthodox interpretation. Immanuel is Jesus Christ, to be born of the 
Virgin Mary ; the meaning of the name Immanuel, God with ttSy signifies the 
union of the divine nature and ours in Christ, God and man in one Person.” 

Again : — 

“ But then comes the turn of criticism. The study of history, and of all 
documents on which history is based, is diligently prosecuted ; a number of 
learned, patient, impartial investigators read and examine the prophets. It 
becomes apparent what the jiroplicts really mean to say. It becomes certaiu 
that in tlic finnous words read on Clirist mas-day the prophet Isaiah Avas not 
meaning to speak of Jesus Christ 1o be born more than seven centuries later. 
It becomes certaiu that Ins Inmianiud is a prince of Judah to be born in a 
year or two’s time. It becomes certimi that there is no question at all of a 
child miraculously conceived and born of a virgin ; what the prophet says is 
that a young woman, a damsel, at that moment unmarried, shall have time 
before certain things happen, to be married and to bear a son, who shall be 
called Immanuel. There is no (piestion in tlie name Jmmaiutel of a union of 
the human and divine natures, of God and man in ono Person. * God 
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present with His people and protecting them’ is wliat the prophet means the 
name to signify.” 

Again : — 

' “ Well, then, the ‘miracle of the Incarnation,' the preternatural conception 

and birth of Jesus Christ, which the Church celebrates at Christmas, and 
Avliichis, says the (iuardian^ the fundamental truth for Christians, gets no sup- 
port at all from the liinious pro^ihecy which is commonly supposed to announce 
it. Need I add that it gets no support at all from any single word of Jesus 
Clirist Himself, from any single word in the letters of I’fiul, Peter, James, or 
John ? The miraculous conception and birth of Jesus is a legend, a lovely 
and attractive legend, which soon formed itself, naturally and irrecist'bly, 
around the origin of the Saviour ; a legend which by tlu; end of the first 
century had established itself, and whicli passed into two out of the four 
Gospel narratives that in the century following acquired canonicity.” 

Once more ; — 

“ In times and among minds where science is not a power, and where tho 
preternatural is daily and familiarly admitted, the pureness and elevation of a 
great teacher strike powerfully the popular imagination, and the natural, 
simple, reverential explanation of his superiority is at once that he was born 
of a virgin.” 

Lastly : — 

“ So the legend of the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus, like tho 
legend of the miraculous conception and birth of Plato, is the po])ular homage 
to a high ideal of pureness; it fs the multitude's way of expressing for this its 
reverence. Of such reverence the legend is a genuine symbol." 

These quotations will, I think, put fairly before the reader Mr. 
Matthew Arnold^s views, or rather those which he adopts, for I do not 
perceive that they differ materially from what lias been already 
advanced by others, notably by Strauss. The historical facts are 
that Jesus Christ our Lord was born as other men ; that He was a 
great teacher, of matchless purity ; that the multitude of His dis- 
ciples, or followers, symbolized this purity by the invention of a 
legend that He was virgiii-boru; that this legend was introduced 
into two of the Gospel histories, and was supported by the assertion 
that it had been prophesied by Tsaiah that Jesus Christ should be so 
born. These I understand to be Mr. Arnold's contentions. Now 
let me leave the Comment on Christm is for a short time, and 
attack the problem suggested by it in my own way. 

It will be observed that our principal authority for the history of 
the Lord's birth is St. Luke's Gospel. St. Mark and St. John do 
not record it at all ; and St. Matthew, concerning whose contribution 
to the story I shall have something to say presently, describes its 
circumstances with less particularily. Let us fix our minds therefore 
upon St. Luke's narrative. 

It is generally admitted that the author of St. Luke's Gospel was 
the same as that of the book of the Acts of the Apostles. Of course 
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this may be inferred from the style and from the words of the preface 
to the Acts, in which reference is made to '' the former treatise/^ 
But I believe it is one of the points which modern criticism has left 
u]\touched. Thus I find in “ Smithes Dictionary of the Bible the 
following : The identity of the writer of both books is strongly 
shown by their great similarity in styl# and idiom, and the usage 
of particular words and compound forms. The theories which assign 
the book to other authors, or divide it among several, will not stand 
the test of searching inquiry * And the Speaker's Commentary 
tells* us that, “No Father of primitive Christendom ever questioned 
the fact that both the Gospel and the Acts were written by the 
Evangelist [St. Luke], well known from the Epistles of St. Paul as 
a companion of the Apostle, more especially in the last part of his 
missionary career and during his imprisonment at Rome. The 
internal evidence to the identity of authorship, and to the composition 
of this book by a companion of St. Paul, is not less conclusive." t 
I may safely assume, therefore, that the WTiter of the third Gospel 
and the author of the Acts of the Apostles were one and the same 
person. 

Hut this assumption lets in a flood of light upon the character of 
the autlior with whom wc have to do.* It so happens, or it has 
been provided by God, that in the book of the Acts of the Apostles 
w’C find a narrative which gives us unsurpassed opportunities of 
testing the honesty, the intelligence, tjic power of observation, apper- 
taining to our author : I refer, as many of iny readers will anticipate, 
to the story of the voyage of St. Paul from Palestine to Italy, and 
his shipwreck on the coast of JIalta. The story of this voyage, as also 
many of my readers will know, lufti been examined in the most com- 
plete and searching manner by a modern yachtsman, and the result 
has been recorded in that most admirable and remarkable volume, 
“The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul," by the late Janies Smithy 
of Jordanhill. Any one w ho has studied this work must be im- 
pressed by a strong belief, that St. Luke was a man possessing in a 
high degree the habit of careful observation which his medical 
profession demanded and fostered, and also that he had iii eminent 
abundance tlie valuable faculty of setting down accurately and 
clearly the things which he had observed. Consequently, if St. Luke 
is to be put in the witness-box with regard to anything recorded in 
his Gospel, wc must give him the benefit of the cliaractcr which he 
has won by his proved exactness |ii his other w'ork. AVc must not 
allow ourselves to be confused by general accounts of legends 
wliich have found their way into the synoptic Gospels ; but w’c must 

* Smiths “ Dictionary of the Bible Acts of the Apostles. 

Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles. 
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look at what St. Luke tells us as the writing of a physician^ of a man 
well educated, and cf unusual and proved accuracy of mind.* 

Now what does St. Luke tell us concerning his Gospel ? He tells 
us that whereas many had taken in hand to set forth in ordc^ a 
declaration of tliose things which were most surely believed, as they 
had been reported by those who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word/' it seemed good to him also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things from the very first/' 
to write an orderly history of the same. There can be no doubt 
from this account of his work by himself what St. Luke proposed to 
himself to do, and what he believed that he could do. What we know 
of him from other sources — that is, in consequence of the remarkable 
history of the voyage and shipwreck — will give us the means of esti- 
mating his power of fulfilling his intention. Of course, I do not lose 
sight of the fact that St. Luke was living in the first century, while 
we are living in the nineteenth, and that many things have 
happened between the one century and the other. I know that 
the spiritual and mental atmospheres of the two epochs arc quite 
difierent, and that things which in the former might be taken as 
matters of course would be inconceivable and incredible in the latter ; 

I am prepared to make all necessary allowance for change of 
intellectual latitude and longitude : but I must insist that in 
judging of what St. Luke tells us we ought to have before our minds 
the thought of the intclligeut, observing physician ; the man of 
science, such as science then was ; the historian of demonstrated 
accuracy ; and not a mere dream of a misty collection of legends, 
coming wc know not whence, and recorded we know not how. 

Looking upon the opening chapters of the Gospel in this way, it 
seems difficult to doubt that St. Luke obtained his narrative of our 
Lord's childhood from the Lord’s Mother herself. The several stories 
have all the appearance of coming at first-hand. There is the crisp 
freshness of tlic original touch. There is that inexpressible some- 
thing which second-hand talcs arc so likely to lose. Take for 
an example the story of our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem, and 
His dispute with the doctors when He was twelve years old. 
Sup[)ose that the Lord were only that which IVlr. Matthew 
Arnold most willingly acknowledges Him to be, a great teacher, or 
the greatest of teachers : wdiat a self-evidencing true talc of the early 
dawn of genius ! The boy’s zeal for knowledge ; the astonishment 
of the doctors at His understanding and answers ; the anxiety of the 
parents ; the mother’s affectionate rebuke ; the child's mysterious 
answer, "Wist yc not that I must be about j\Iy Father's business?" 
or " in My Father’s house ? ” — mysterious cither way ; then th(‘ 

^ Itt adopting this line of argument I am in reality only following the lead of M i* 
Smith. 
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return to Nazareth^ and the sweet Submission to parental control ; 
nor must we omit the most notable incident of all^ so far as my 
purpose is concerned, expressed by the words, His mother kept aU 
these sayings in her heart/^ Who could have narrated this lovely 
talc of the boyhood of Jesus Christ but the mother ‘herself? 

Now it will be observed that there isi nothing miraculous in this 
story, any more than there is in that which precedes it — namely, the 
story of the presentation in the Temple ; concerning which also it may 
be remarked, that it is difficult to guess from whom it could possibly 
havb come, save from the mother of the Lord. Simeon and Anna 
had no doubt long passed away when St. Luke wrote ; any other 
suggestion would be pure guess work. But then from these two 
unmiraculous and, as I should be disposed to say, evidently true 
stories, we pass without a break into the miraculous atmosphere 
which surrounds the Nativity. The portions of the narrative 
arrange themselves, as we may say, in diflFerent chapters : thus 
chapter ii., from v. 1 to v. 20, may be said to be one chapter; 
from V- 21 to v. 10 a second ; and from v. LI to v. 52 a third— 
but there is no discontinuity ; it is impossible to believe one part and 
disbelieve another without seriously impeaching the author s honesty 
or truthfulness. So that when work^ our way backwards in the 
manner now indicated, and with the strong presumption that the 
Blessed ^Mother was herself the informant, we cannot easily throw 
aside as a legend of later years, embodying the multitude’s belief of 
the purity of our Lord’s character, the distinct statement concerning 
the Nativity which St. Luke has recorded, and of the truth of which 
the Lord’s Mother was the one competent witness. 

Of course to persons who hold qji a priori grounds the impossibility 
of any divergence from the ordinary law of Nature, the preceding 
reasoning will carry no conviction ; but even they, I think, will be 
led to perceive, that in asserting in the Apostles’ Creed that Jesus 
Christ our Lord was born of the Virgin Mary,^^ the Catholic Church 
has something to say for her belief on the ground of reason and of 
historic evidence. She has not followed cunningly devised fables, 
or early myths, or the ignorant tribute of the multitude to purity of 
character in a poetical form, but has preserved that which was 
testified from the first by those whose testimony it is at least difficult 
to set on one side. 

Let me now strengthen my position by reference to a writer of 
great and varied learning, and singular power — I mean the late Dr. 
Mill. The several critical essays which Dr. Mill published as 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, between the 
years 1840 and 1846, are perhaps not so well known as they deserve 
to be. It may be here stated in general that they deal with the 
whole subject of the history of our Lord^s Nativity as contained in 
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the openings of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. They are 
chiefly directed against the mythical theory of Strauss, and are specially 
to be commended to the attention of those who adopt the mythical 
theory in any form. I do not venture to say that Dr. Mill will carry 
his readers with him in every point — this is scarcely to be expected — 
but he will at least makct them see how much on the other side 
of the argument suggests itself to a learned and hard-headed student 
of theology. ^ 

I will venture to quote one or two passages. Speaking of the 
opening of St. Luke’s Gospel, Dr. Mill writes thus : — ' • 

“ The history of the birth of our Lord and His forerunner affords apparent 
advantage to the mythicizer beyond the other parts of the New Testament, 
where the events are closer to the narrators : but it should be remembered 
that among the passages justly vindicated from the arbitrary mutilations of 
Marcion, is the preface, chap. i. 1-4, no less tlian the miraculous narrative 
that follows : and that, notwithstanding the difference of phrase for which it 
is very easy to account, the two must stand or fall together. Now the 
supposed difficulties of that narrative cannot speak so forcibly, even to the 
mind of the rationalist, for the mythic interpretation, as the tenour of that 
preface speaks against it. Whatever be the particular intor])retation we 
attach to the words na^iTjKoXovOrjKOTL av<a6€u TTiunv dKpi^S>Sy nothing can be more 
diametrically opposed than the whole toim of that introduction to the character 
of a vendor of mythi, of one who was «hcr a credulous acceptor of such self- 
propagating fables liimself, or tvho apwebended a similar disposition in the 
person to whom he was addressing hii^elf. If words ever bear the impress 
of the mind of the speaker or writer, this is assuredly the language of one 
who craves for himself — who is anxious to cominunioate to Ids friend — a con- 
fidence in the assured certainty (dct^a'Xcm) of the truths in which lie had been 
instructed : who seeks that security, not in a blind cultivation of those habits 
of mind on which Gentile and Jewish fabler most readily depict tlicrnsclves, 
but in the representation of the objective facts of Christianity, even as their 
original eye-witnesses .and authoritativt^cofninunicators had handed them down 
{kuO^s Trapidoanv rjpiv di (itt (ivTfhrrai Kin vTTr^ptTUi y€vi}fJL€voi tov Xuyov) — in 

tracing them with accuracy from their report, imparted through long 

intercourse to himself, that he might Iran.'iinit the same to others unaltered 
and unimpaired, as the foundation of the one true laitli winch was to continue 
to the end of the world. 

The section from which the above is an extract concludes thus ; — 

‘‘ Our assertion against Strauss is, that wc have in tins tliird canonical 
Gospel, received by tlie Universal Church, tlie consistent and credible account 
of a matter on which tlic early Christians would not boar to 1)0 deceived ; and 
that by this, as the only authorized account, all subsecjucnt ones are to be 
measured. In furtherance of this we maintain that Avertj the origin of this 
account such as Strauss pretends — f.e., were it the unhistorical offspring 
of imagination, fertile in mythi — its contents, as we must infer from all 
analogous instances, would be essentially different from wliat we read here.” 

I add one other passage from Dr. MilPs work ; — 

“It did in truth please the Almighty, through the discretion of the Blessed 
Mother and her guardian spouse, to shroud this mystery of miraculous Ijirtli 
from the knowledge of every soul around ; to keep close tlio secret (known 
only at the first to its highly favoured subject— to the venerable pair to 
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whom it was confided in the hill country of Judeea, and lastly to Joseph — 
as we learn from the opening chapters of the ^rat and third Gospels) till the 
time arrived when alone it could be generally appreciated or understood ; 
thus to preclude effectually all irreverent curiosity, and its yet more revolting 
accompaniment, calumnious falsehood — a falsehood which, when that mystery 
bc^:ame generally notorious as Christian doctrine, and not before, burst forth 
with the utmost virulence from the enemies of the Son of Maiy. 

“ To the more decided forms of infidelity ttfis, then, is our reply : — Neither 
could the idea of that great mystery arise, as the rationalistic school would 
have it, from a calumny or suspicion wnich itself alone engendered in the 
minds of the adversaries (and that, as it should appear, after decease of 
the Vijgin and her last guardian, St.John); nor could it have sprung up, 
as the new school pretend, as a pure Jewish mythus, where everything con- 
nected with the first presentation of Christ to the Jews was so contrary ; nor 
could its reception and inculcation by those whose , kindred to our Lord 
would induce them, on all human principles, to draw their consanguinity to 
their Lord as close as possible, proceed from any other cause than its 
truth.” 

To the word contrary/^ five lines above, Dr. Mill adds in a 
note : — 

‘‘It is impossible to read Strauss’s exposition of hia mythic view without 
seeing how insuperable he finds this objection. He revels in the instances of 
Hercules, the Dioscuri, Romulus, Alexander, and especially of Pythagoras 
and Plato — all wliich ’might have been much to his purpose had the scene of 
this nativity been in Greece or Italy; but when he is recalled to Beth- 
lehem, and has to produce a bond fule Jewish’cradlo for his supposed nascent 
mythus, his utter failure is well shown by his winding uj> a long paragraph 
of confessedly intractable materials by saying, that after all the Messianic ideas 
of tliat age are very scanty ; and therefore^ all unfavourable appearances not- 
withstanding, wo may ,^uppose a previous* expectation grounded on t^he Old 
Testament from the evident marks of it in the New.” 

Commending these extracts, and the whole book if it should 
come in his way, to the reader's t^ttention, I now return to my own 
treatment of the subject in hand. 

I have hitherto dealt, and dealt advisedly, with St. Luke's Gospel 
alone. It will be observed that he does not refer to Old Testament 
prophecy, and therefore, of course, does not assert that in the birth 
of Christ any prophecy was fulfilled. He w^as writing to his friend, 
or to some, notable person, Theophilus, whose very name indicates 
his Greek blood ; and if w c take, as we fairly may, a broader view 
of the purpose for which the Gospel was written, we still find in it 
a special adaptation to Gentile rather than Jewish wants : conse- 
quently a reference to Isaiah, though I dare not say that it w'ould 
have been out of place, would not be so likely to be found in this 
Gospel as in one* primarily intended for Jewish Christians. St. Luke 
tells his talc with the style of an accomplished historian, relating 
facts as* they had corac to him. and giving date of time and place 
with remarkable care arid minuteness. It is with this narrative of 
the Lord's Nativity that I have commenced my discussion, because I 
wished the reader to fix his mind carefully upon the history of the 

VOL. XLIX. o 
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Nativity in itself, before he entered lipon the question raised in the 
opening of Mr. Arnojd^s Coramcnt " as to the fulfilment of prophecy. 
Supposing my purpose to be attained, I now turn to the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, in order that we may notice what that Evangelist 
tells us upon this point. . 

It will be observed that if St. Luke was writing for Gentiles, 
St. Matthew was as distinctly writing for Jews ; and it is clear that 
St. Matthew, apparently looking from a Jewish point of view, did not 
see things with exactly the same eyes as his English namesake. Vot 
example, in the fact of the Lord dwelling at Nazareth, St. ^fairaiew 
sees the fulfilment of a prophecy which commentators find* it diflicult 
to identify with any, passage whatever in the prophetical books ; in 
the healing of disease he sees the fulfilment of the words of Isaiah, 

Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses ; to the 
murder of the’ innocents he finds a reference in the words of 
Jeremiah, w'hich speak of Rachel weeping for her (;hildrcii ; and 
in the return of the holy family from Egypt he secs the fulfilment of 
the words of Hosea, “ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my sou out of Egypt.^^ These applications of the language 
of prophets, which might be multiplied if necessary, sound strange 
to modern English cars. In order to enter into St. Matthew's mind, 
we must remember the education to which the Jewish Church and 
nation had been subjected, and the result of that education. As a 
matter of fact, certain men known as pro2)licts, notably Isaiah, had 
spoken in glowing terras of diiys to come : in the latter days,’’ or 

in that day," such and such glorious things would take place ; a 
king would reign in righteousness, a man would be as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land, tl^e 'kingdom of David would be re- 
established j ill every Avay a good time was coming, and the glories 
of that time concentrated themselves about the person of a mighty 
and peaceful prince whose throne would be in Jerusalem.* I am 
not challenging just now any argument concerning prophecy, or the 
manner of it, or the limits wuthiu which the prnvnr was cxcj»ciscd. 
I am only asserting that, as a matter of fact, the writings of the 
prophets had generated in Jewish minds aV ut the time of our Lord 
expectations of some great deliverer who w^as to come. And so wc 
read of those who were waiting for tlic consolation of Israel,*" or 
'^waiting for the kingdom of God." And we have the question jiut 
to our Lord, Art thou He that should come, or do we look fur 
another?" Consequently, when a Jewish disciple came to write the 
history of the life and ministry "of his Lord, in wliom he entirely 

* The reader' will remember the words of Tacitus: “ Pliiribiis peraiiasio iiicrat 
antiquis sacerdotum litcris contiueri, oo ipso tempore fore, ut valoscerot (Irieiis pro- 
fectiqne Jiidaa icrum potirentur ” (//wC v. I.'l). A Hirnilar stateniciit is made by 
Suetonius; and Josephus ascribe? the rebellioa of the .lews to the prevalence of such 
a belief* 
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believed as being the Messiah of ivhom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write/^ he would naturally find, all up and down the 
prophetical books, references, some direct and some oblique, to Him 
for^whose coming these books had unquestionably made preparation. 
Is it to be wondered at that, this being so, St. Matthew should see in 
the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ the fulfilment ©f those mag- 
nificent words of prophecy,” which Re had so often heard read in the 
synagogue — Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and 
shall call His name Immanuel? 

Tiic'*inodc of approaching the prophecy thus indicated seems to me 
to be the most natural and the most reasonable. It might be sup- 
posed, from the manner in which some writers, Mr. Arnold amongst 
them, deal with the subject, that the article in the Creed, born of 
the Virgin Mary,'^ depended in its truth upon this prophecy of 
Isaiah, and that we should be compelled to drop it out of the Creed 
as soon as we arc reminded of that which every intelligent reader of 
Isaiah must have observed — namely, that the words of the prophet in 
chapter vii, refer to Mahcr-shalal-hasli-baz in chapter viii. Many 
other alleged Messianic prophecies may be disposed of in the same 
summary manner, if this be a lawful method of proceeding ; it may 
be argued, in fact, with much plausibility,, that there is not a single 
prophecy concerning Christ which did not in its primary application 
refer to some nearer object. I am not asserting that this view is 
correct, but only that it is arguable ; and I add that, if it be correct, 
it does not destroy the fact, that somehow or other the prophecies of 
the Old Testament were not regarded in the time of our Lord, by 
those to whom the ])ro])hecics were specially given, as being then 
exhausted ; rather were those perspus, many of them at least, in a 
condition of feverish anxiety to witness their fulfilment. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks in glowing terms of the roll and 
march of those magnificent words of prophecy, which, ever since we 
can remember, we have heard read in church o;i Christmas-day ; ” 
but when “ the turn of criticism comes,” he tries to knock tlie very 
heart out of the words, by telling us that it becomes certain that in 
the famous w^ords read on Christmas-day the prophet Isaiah was not 
meaning to speak of Jesus Christ to be boru more than seven cen- 
turies later. It becomes certain that his Immanuel is a prince of 
Judah to be born in a year or twVs time; and so forth. It would 
liave seemed to me that we do not need much profound criticism to 
arrive at these results : so far as |hey arc true, which in one sense 
they are, the simplest man may Hiscover them by reading a few 
chapters of his English Bible. Jiut may I plead for a little more 
breadth and generosity in dealing with Isaiali, on ground which 
should commend itself to a poet^s mind ? 

We can never lose out of memory the roll and march of those 

o 2 • 
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magnificent words of poetry” which Shakspeare has put into the mouth 
of Hamlet. The orthodox interpretation is that the mind of Hamlet 
, reaches to, and that his words express, the deepest mysteries of 
human life. Years and years have passed away, and successive 
generations have vied with one another in their admiration of the 
power of Shakspeare^s geifius and the living force of the character 
which has proceeded from it. But then comes the turn of criticism. 
.The study of history, and of all documents on which history is based, 
is diligently prosecuted,^’ and it then "becomes apparent that 
Shakspeare " really meant what he said — that Hamlet was ^^Kncc 
of Denmark, that his uncle did murder his father and marry his 
mother and make himself king, and that Hamlet went mad, or 
something very like it. There is no question about any mysteries of 
• human nature, no deep meaning in the poetical language of the play, 
no problems or puzzles for philosophers to solve — all is clear : 
Hamlet is Prince of Denmark : and Schlegcl and Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb, and I know not how many others, have been lumting 
a \Vill-o^-the-wisp. 

If a merely prosaic, matter-of-fact, what is sometimes called 
common-sense, method of treatment will not answer with poets, it 
will not answer with prbphets ; if it be possible to ill-treat Shakspeare, 
it is quite as possible to ill-treat Isaiah. 

. But let me guard against the notion, if any one holds it, that the 
great doctrine of the Incarnation is in any way bound up with the 
interpretation of the passage in Isaiah concerning the Virgin bringing 
forth a son. St. Matthew saw a promise of the Incarnation in the 
prophet^s words, and -myriads of devout men have seen it since his 
time ; but if the interpretation* were untenable, the coming of the 
Son of God in the flesh would be equally truth. Devout persons 
have seen a reference in the words of the twenty-second Psalm — 
" They pierced my hands and my feet ; I may tell all my bones ; 
they stand staring and looking upon me. They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture — to the accidents of 
the crucifixion of our Lord; but that crucifixion would be equally 
a fact, even if another clear application of the words could be pro- 
duced from contemporary history, or if the words had never been 
written at all. It is the same with the types and shadows of the 
patriarchal dispensation and of the old law. The Churcli has ever 
seen in the sacrifice of Isaac a type of the sacrifice of Christ; but 
the doctrine of the great sacrifice made once for all docs not depend 
upon the typical character of Isaac^s history. Or again, St. Paul 
says, and we say each Easter morning, Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed for us but it is not necessary to believe that Moses, 
when he instituted the ordinance of the Passover, could sec beyond 
the deliverance from the ^bondage of Egypt. The fact is, that the 
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Jewish mind^ at the time of our Lor^s coming into the world, was 
saturated (so to speak) with the persuasion, that the Law and the 
Prophets and the Psalms were full of Him and His coming; and the 
Christian Church, grafted as it was upon that of the Jews, took the 
subject up as the Jewish Church handed it over. Note, for example, 
how in the opening of his Epistle to the Romans, having mentioned 
the Gospel of God,^^ St. Paul throws into a parenthesis the words • 
wliich He had promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scrip- 
tures or note how the same Apostle, when taken prisoner to Rome, 
havJfi^ arranged for a meeting of Jewish brethren at his lodging, 
expounded and testified the kingdom of God, persuading them 
coneerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and out of the 
prophets y from morning till evening or, once more, remember how, 
in that remarkable walk to Emmaus with the two disciples, the Lord 
Himself, having upbraided His companions for being slow to believe 
all that the prophets had spoken, beginning at Moses and all the 
2irophets, expounded iftito them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Hiraself.^^ No doubt argument of this kind is not 
mathematically demonstrative : when those Roman Jews heard it 
from morning till evening at the lips of St. Paul, the result was 
that ‘‘ some believed and some believed <iot;^^ but they who have 
been in the habit of noting the correspondence between the Old 
Covenant and the New, the shadows of good things to come in the 
types of the Law and. its services and sacrifices, the persuasion in the 
mind of the Cliurch of Moses and the Church of Christ that the Old 
Testament is a preface and preparation for the New, will not be satis- 
fied by being told that modern criticism has discovered that this is 
all wrong, and that the prophcticai writings have been utterly mis- 
used ; especially if, as in the case before us, the whole effort of 
criticism can be contracted into that required for reading the eighth 
chapter of Isaiah in connection with the seventh. 

Having now written all that seems to me to be necessary upon 
the subject of the application of the words of Isaiah to the Nativity, 
I should like to make a remark upon Mr. Matthew Arnold's theory 
concerning the origin of the myth or legend of the virgin-birth. 
That theory is all summed up in words which I have already 
quoted — namely, that it is the popular homage to a high ideal of 
pureness, it* is the multitude's way of expressing for this its 
rcverence.^^ Now what I chiefly wish to point out is the utter 
gratuitousness of this hypothesis — it is a grand specimen of the 
proverbial camel, evolved out of the inner consciousness : be the 
doctrine true or false, it is a simple fact that it is found in the 
earliest creed; and when we look to the scriptures for the con- 
firmation of the article, there we find it asserted in the most simple 
but most circumstantial manner by the^ most educated and most 
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accomplished of the evangelical historians. It seems almost sufficient 
to explode the mythfcal or legendary theory, first to perceive what 
£uch a theory requires, and then to read the simple and transparently 
honest tale of St. Luke. 

It may be worth while also, in reference to the Apostle's Creed, as 
embodying this miraculous lact of the Lord's history, to point out that 
that ancient summary of the Faith specifies two miraculous circum- 
stances of our Lord's earthly history, and two only — the coming into 
the world, and the going out of it : in these two points, the begjj^ng 
and the end. His history is represented as transcending ordinary 
human history. He came amongst us by an extraordinary birth. He 
left us by an extraordinary exit, involving a triumph over death. 
In these two great facts each Christian expresses belief as a condition 
of baptism : but all that we commonly mean, when we speak of the 
miracles of Christ, is simply omitted from the Creed, as it is from the 
Apostolic Epistles. I am not going to discuss the reason of this 
omission, which would take me away from my subject ; I merely refer 
to the fact for the purpose of emphasizing the conclusion, that the 
primitive Church must have attached special importance to the 
doctrine of the virgin-birth, the early disciples must have seen in 
it something difi’erent in kind from a mere fanciful embodiment 
of their belief in the purity of their Master's character. In reality, 
believing as they did that that Master was gone up into Heaven, and 
was " sitting at the right hand of God," is it conceivable that they 
could regard a fiction concerning Ilis birth as necessary to declare to 
the world what the moral character of His life on earth was ? 

In the midst of his discussion on pureness, ]\lr. Arnold refers to 
the teaching of Samuel Taylor Cdleridgc, and what he describes as 
the great Coleridgian position.” I am tempted to make a remark 
upon this reference, because 1 feel much indebted to Coleridge for 
not a few things which he wrote, and spccijilly for that doctrine 
which I understand to be in question here. • The Coleridgian position, 
as quoted by Mr. Arnold, is, " that Christianity, rightly understood, 
is identical with the highest philosophy, and that, apart from all 
question of historical evidence, the essential doctrines of Christianity 
arc necessary and eternal truths, of reason — truths which man, by 
the vouchsafed light of nature, and without aid from documents or 
tradition, may always and everywhere discover for himself." If Mr. 
Green formulates his great master's views in these words, it is not for 
me to dispute their accuracy; but if I may (juotc Coleridge's 
own words, as they appear in the preface to his Aids to 
Reflection," they arc as follows. One of the purposes of the book is 
stated to be 

<< To exhibit a full and consistent scheme of the Cliristian Dispensation, and 
more largely of all the doctrines of the Christian Faith j and to answer all the 
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objections to the same which do not originate in a corrupt will rather than an 
erring judgment; and to Vlo this in a manner intelligible for all, who, 
possessing the ordinary advantages of education, do in good earnest desire to 
form their religious creed in the light of their own convictions, and to have 
a reason for the faith which they profess. There are indeed mysteries in 
evidence of which no reason can be brought. But it has been my endeavour 
to show that the true solution of this prohJem is that these mysteries are 
reason — reason in its highest form of self-affirmation.** 

These words, when I first came upon them (I am afraid to say 
how many years ago), seemed to me like a light in the darkness. 
Owliiig to circumstances of early training, I had the notion strongly 
working within me that faith said one thing and reason another, that 
faith had divine authority and that reason must be bent in submis- 
sion, even if it cracked and broke in the process. To find it bravely 
asserted that religious teaching was in conformity with the highest 
reason was therefore to me like life from the dead : for this 
Colcridgian position ” I heartily and profoundly thank him. I do 
not say that he is the only man who has said that which is involved 
in the words above quoted ; but he was the first who said it to me, 
and I believe that there are many who arc equally with myself 
willing to own their gratitude to him. Frederick Denison Maurice 
was undoubtedly influenced deeply by him, and has as undoubtedly 
influenced many others. I know, of course, what can be said about 
the black depths of Coleridge, as his son Derwent used to describe 
the father's metaphysical discourses, and I know also what can be 
said concerning the mistiness and dark unintclligibility of Maurice, 
but 1 feci sure that both one and the other have been of incalculable 
assistance to many puzzled seekers after truth : both have helped 
many to hold fast the Apostles' Ck’eed, while they have equally held 
fast the prerogatives of human reason. I confess, however, that I do 
not apply the Colcridgian position in the same way as Mr. Arnold 
applies it. He writes : ^^Thc great. Colcridgian position, that apart 
from all question of evidence for miracles, and of the historical 
quality of the Gospel narratives, the essential matters of Christianity 
are necessary and eternal facts of nature or truths of reason, is hence- 
forth the key to the whole defence of Christianity. When a Christian 
virtue is presented to us as obligatory, the first thing, therefore, to be 
asked is whether our need of it is a fact of nature." I cannot accept 
this application of the Colcridgian position ; if this be the true 
application, then I abandon the position as being to me worthless. 
What I find concerning the Chi^stian creed is that it says nothing 
about virtues, leaving them to other departments of Church teaching, 
and that it confines itself to facts : this is a very prime characteristic 
of the method adopted by the Church of Christ for announcing Him, 
or preaching his Gospel to the world ; and the articles of the Creed 
have the mystery of the Incarnation for their centre — they cluster 
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about it, tbcy depend upon it, they are ii^parably cfinnected with 
it. I ask myself then. Is this naystery of to. Incarnation something 
which impinges upon my reason, and which I am bound to receive 
simply because I am told upon authority, said to be adequate, that- 
it is true? According to my view of the case,^the Coleridgian 
position comes in to help nde to answer this question ; it encourages 
me to think upon the mystery, or doctrine, or alleged fact, with the 
full hope and belief that I shall find it in accordance with the 
dictates of my highest reason. Thank God, I believe that I -have 
done so. If the will of God, the knowledge of God, the mysteries of 
God, are in any way to be communicated to mankind, this must be 
done, as it would seem, by human means. Messages from heaven to 
earth have come apparently, from time to time, by the lips of men 
endowed with extraordinary gifts, or specially furnished for the task 
by the Spirit of God. Is it inconceivable, does it not rather approve 
itself to our highest powers of thought, that the supreme- message of 
all should come by the lips of one “ fairer than the children of men,” 
and who can claim to be divine? Is not the whole philosophy of 
the case comprised in the opening words of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews : “ God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in lime past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son ” ? * 

Christmas-day is our festival of welcome to this Sou of God ; it 
is the festival of the lucarnatipu; it commemorates the "bringer.to 
the world of the new dispensation," as Mr. Arnold truly says ; but 
it arrays the Church in her brightest garments, liccause this bringer 
of the new dispensation is One whom wc may worshij) as divine. 
We do not introduce a miracle, ns 'Mr. Arnold seems to complain, 
for the miracle’s sake ; wc only maintain the belief which the Church 
has held from the beginning, that the birth of Jesus Christ was as 
the Evangelists attest it to have been. Jlut I think wc ought not, 
and we do not, merge (so to speak) the Incarnation in the virgin- 

* I cannot deny inyhclf tlie [ileasuro of referring to the only occasion on wliich I had 
the honour of a coin ersatiou with Josc]di TIenry (ircen. 1 preached the sermon in 
Great St. Mary’s, ( 'amhiidm', on tlie occasion of the leetint; of the llritish Association 
in 1S45. Id the course of the Sfinn)!i occurred this passage : — “ I am not underrating 
man’s own reason ; J helieve that reason U a higli an«l inddc gift, and capahlo of great 
things, and that it i.s v/or.sc tlian puerile to endeavour to dejircciatc it.s powers witli a 
view to magnifying the necessity ofc ; ternal rcyclatiou. 1 believe that ho who most 
highly appreciates external revelation is he who has pushed tlio fijrtho.st his own 
powers— that internal revelation of God— and tliat the pi;.sititm is true which a 
philosopher of our own undertook to establish— namely, that the ( 'Iiristiaii faith is the 
perfection of human intelligence, lint whatever wo may be able to do fur ourselves, 
we must be thankful for a light from without iii addition to that wiihin ; and 1 think 
that he who has once realized the tnitli tliatthe life of ( 'liri.st was ‘ the true light which 
lightens every man wJio comes into the worhl,’ will confess that, althougli the mode of 
revelation be such as he could not have imagined, yet in truth it bears with it sucli marks 
of divinity that, when once given, it connnends itself to him as one of the highest gifts ‘ 
of God to man.” I cpiote thi.s passage because Air. (ireen w'as kind cnougli to express 
his approbation of the reference to Colcrhlgc, and to invite me to come and visit him 
for some Coleridgian talk, which unfortunately 1 was never able to do. 
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birth. The Apostolic Ebistles never refer to it ; St. Mark and St. 
J ohn could write Gospelswrithout it. How fay •it may be true that 
this was the only possible method of Incarnation, it would perhaps 
be ^ both useless and irreverent to inquire ; but certainly it is Jesus 
Christ in the fulness of His manhood and His ministry, the Son of 
God and the Son of Man, who was crucified, dead, and buried, and 
who rose again the conqueror of death and the grave-r-it is Jesus 
Christ who, for us , men, and our salvation, came down from 
Heavcn,^^ rather than the special method of His Incarnation, that the 
Church commemorates upon Christmas-day. 

To sum up, then, the contention of this article, my chief points 
arc these : — I contend that the doctrine of the, virgin-birth cannot 
be reasonably regarded as a mere legend ; that it has not been 
evolved out of prophecy, though words of the prophet Isaiah have 
been regarded as foreshadowing it ; that it is something more than 
a mere tribute of the multitude to the purity of the human life of 
our Lord ; that, on the other hand, the circumstances of the birth 
are declared in the most plain and simple manner by an historian 
and physician, whom wc have independent means of proving to have 
been a man of keen observation and great power of careful descrip- 
tion — who, moreover, assures us that he had taken every pains to 
make himself acquainted with the truth of the things which he 
records. I have wished, however, to regard this doctrine in connec- 
tion with the prime and central doctrine of all — namely, that of the 
Incarnation: Jesus Christ, the Son of God, come in the flesh, is 
the basis of all : born of the Virgin Mary is the divinely 
appointed way. Therefore Christmas-day, which celebrates the advent 
of Christ, rightly recites the circumstances of His birth, both natural 
and miraculous, both liumble and royal, both human and divine. 
This birth is one of the foundation stones of that Church against 
which the gates of Hell shall not prevail. 

If a man adopts the opinion that all recorded facts, which are 
contrary to the ordinary course of nature, arc in themselves incredible, 
then all that I have said, and all that any man can possibly 
say, must, in the nature of things, fall to the ground ; but if he 
believes that with God all things are possible, he may with comfort 
to himself, and I believe with the approbation of his reason, ^ accept 
the full teaching and significance of Christmas-day. 


H. Carlisle. 
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PART I. 


1. the subjects which have come up for political discussion of 

Vy late years, few arc more vital than the law Avhich regulates the 
succession to land. The land of a country is the most important and 
permanent of all its possessions. It is the basis of every local opera- 
tion. The occupation of some portion of it, however small, is a 
necessity of life for everybody. Apart from the necessity of living, 
the possession of land is the object of more general and 2 )assionate 
desire than the possession of any other inanimate thing. Quarrels 
over it have rent communities in twain more generally and per- 
manently perhaps than any other cause. Just and convenient 
arrangements for distributing the Qwhership of the land of a country 
are among the primarj" conditions of the welfare of its people. If 
such arrangements exist, there is certain to bo a great mass of orderly 
and contented men, who, whatever may be the other disturbing ele- 
ments in society, supply to it a steady Conservative force. If society 
is found to be in an uneasy and unstable condition, a statesman will 
do well to see whether the Land Laws are such as to satisfy men’s 
reasonable desires. The cause may not be there ; but if it is, it will 
assuredly be a very deep and pervading one. 

2. Some of these remarks apply to England in a less degree than 
to other countries. We depend so much on our minerals, and the 
manufactures which they support, and on the circumstances whicli 
have made us the carriers of the world and its bankers and its 
brokers ; that the numbers who live by tillage bear to our whole 
numbers a small proportion compared with the proportions between 
the same classes in other countries whose examples arc often cited. 
Even if our system had been as unsuitable to the habits and con- 
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ditions of English life as it has been to those of Irish life^ or as 
the French system was a century ago to those of French life, or the 
Prussian system was eighty years ago to those of Prussian life, which 
is ^ very far from being the case, we should hardly have suffered .the 
acute misery which afflicted those nations, nor have experienced such 
violent disturbances as they in changing#from one system to another. 
All these examples of the evils of mischievous Land Laws apply to us 
in principle, but by no means in degree. 

3. At the same time it is the fact that among thoughtful men 
there"* has been for many years a growing dissatisfaction with the 
state of our Land Laws. It has been seen that the ownership of 
the land gets into fewer and fewer hands, while the population in- 
creases ; and that a very large portion of the wealth created by 
industry is absorbed into the hands of the local owners of the soil, 
who only stand and wait. This dissatisfaction has usually taken the 
form of exhibiting the advantage to the State of numerous owner- 
ships of land, and especially of culturablc land. The blame of a 
contrary state of things was for many years laid, and is still laid by 
many, upon our cumbrous system of transfer or conveyancing, which, 
it is said, prevents the purchase of small properties. More lately the 
)?rinciple of private ownership has been .called in question. And by 
way of remedy numerous plans have been proposed. 

4. It would take long to examine these plans, and at most of 
tlicm 1 shall only glance in this paper. My present endeavours will 
be conlined to show, first, that mere alterations in the system of 
conveyancing without preparing the w^ay by a simplification of the 
laAv will be of little avail ; and secondly, that the portion of the law 
w’Jiich requires alteration is one» which lies too deep to be observed 
without close attention, but is ono of groat influence, which in our 
history has been the subject of much contest, and has been settled at 
difierent times on different principles, each of which, when working 
through long periods of time, has produced pow^erful eflects, though 
its working is quiet and silent. 

5. Even with these limits to the subject, it is one of such magni- 
tude and complexity as almost to unfit it for any brief handling. 
Nor is it aided by any external attractions. On the contrary, it is 
so beset with technicalities, and so remote from popular ideas and 
ordinary subjects of thought, as to require considerable labour even 
to understand the terms of the problems it presents. I and some of 
my fellow-workers in this field l^ave lately been much laughed at by 
political opponents, good-humouredly enough, for supposing that we 
could make Hodge interest himself in contingent remainders and 
springing uses. No doubt that is difficult. There is no royal road 
to law of any kind, unless it be Lynch law, and the Law of Real Pro- 
perty in this country has long enjoyed an unenviable reputation as 
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one of the driest and most crabbed and revolting of studies. And yet 
if discussions like these are to have any practical result^ we must 
make ourselves understood^ and must show that we have something 
to say of general interest and importance. It would seem that 
popular appeal is necessary for every step of amendment. Not only 
are there the inevitable professional prejudices to be overcome, but 
behind them lie privileged classes, who exercise great power and are 
prone to resist all change as such. To obtain a practical reform, it 
is hardly sufficient to convince a reasonable number of experts. One 
must manage to raise a general interest, and obtain the momentum 
of numbers before the vis inertiee can be overcome. I am very 'far 
indeed from possessing the literary skill or the eloquence necessary 
for such a 'task. All I can hope for is to attract the interest of 
some one who may possess such gifts. That cannot be done by 
plunging into a maze of abstruse technicalities. I will address 
myself to wdiat 1 conceive to be the salient points of iny subject, and 
will ask my professional brethren who may read, if any do read, 
these remarks, to pardon me if I appear to omit important details 
or to use language technically insufficient but better understanded of 
the people. 

6. It is true that some recent- events have quickened our sense 
that all is not altogether well with our land system, and our desire 
to be better informed about it. We suffered from several bad 
seasons in succession, and that led to a great extemsion of enterprise 
in importation of food, which still continues and keeps prices down. 
Looking from the economical point of* view, our system now appears 
to many to be too inflexible, and to give too little facility for dealing 
with land as circumstances require, f Looking from the Family point 
of view, it lias been shown how insecure is the position of apparent 
owners of broad lands burdened with accumulations of Family charges. 
And occurrences in Ireland have given us more insight into the 
political danger which may come of placing the land in the hands of 
a very small body of owners. 

7. On this last head a point which a few years ago was much 
disputed has been cleared up, and that in a way calculated to impress 
the imagination. Some of the advocates of Reform — Mr. Bright in 
particular — were taken sharply to task for exaggeration in stating 
how small the number of hands was into which the ownership of 
land had fallen.’ I do not remember the numbers given, nor docs it 
now very much signify. The discussion led to an inquiry, and the 
inquiry resulted in what has been called the New Domesday Book. 
From that book it appears that Mr. Bright and his allies, however 
inaccurate in detail when they could only guess, have upon the 
ascertained facts a most substantial case to go upon. I will state a 
few figures, for which I am indebted to a pamphlet written by Mr. 
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Shaw-Lefevre.* He calculates that in the United Kingdom^ with 
its thirty-five millions or so of people, there are less than 200,000 
who own any amount of land exceeding one acre. He excludes 
raerp house properties with less than an acre of land, which clearly 
are not of a rural character. Counting five to a family, the number 
of rural landowners would represent oftly a million of souls. But 
besides this, the division of the properties shows the most extraordi- 
nary inequality. After deducting about a million and a half of acres 
belonging to the Crown and to public bodies, there are about seventy- 
millions to be accounted for in the hands of private owners. Of 
thqse seventy-five millions, more than fifty are vested in less than 
5,000 owners, representing (say) 25,000 souls, and sixty-four millions 
are vested in 15,000 owners, who may represent 75,000 sfiuls. It is 
a startling thing to hear that two-thirds of the land is owned by a 
number of persons who, with their families, are much less numerous 
than the population of Guernsey, and more than four-fifths by a 
number who hardly exceed the population of the Isle of Wight. 

8. The owners or lessees of land under one acre are about 850,000, 
representing, say, four and a quarter millions of souls. In esti- 
mating the politieal value of such statistics, these must be taken into 
account as owners of property, though probably most of them are 
only leaseholders. But they have nothing to do with agricultural 
land, and even if all were counted in, the number of ownerships 
would be small compared with other countries. M. Lavergne cal- 
culated a few years ago that in France, after deducting State 
domains and commercial property, there are 111 millions of acres of 
cultivable land which are distributed among more than five and a 
half .millions of owners, who can hardly represent less than twenty- 
five millions out of thirty-seven millions of Frenchmen. The 
number of house-owners in towns is reckoned at upwards of two 
millions more. 

9. So far we know our condition more accurately than we did. 
And it seems to me a just conclusion that the concentration of 
ownership which is found in connection with our system is largely 
and mainly the effect of that system. But I adipit it to be a dis- 
putable conclusion. There are other causes, both moral and 
economical, which tend to produce the same effect : and if a man 
thinks it more reasonable to ascribe the phsenomcna mainly to those 
causes it is not easy to confute him. Social pheenomena are so com- 
plex as hardly ever to be referable to a single cause. It must suffice 
the practical worker if he can put his finger on the main cause* 

10. I am not going to discuss here the relative agricultural 

* “ The Freedom of Land,” published by Macmillan & Co., 18S0. I strongly ^Ivisc 
everybody interested in the subject -to read this pamphlet, \\ Inch abounds witli informa- 
tion and suggestions in every part of it. 
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advantages of small aud large ownerships, nor any other question of 
public economy. Even if I were competent to such a task, which 
is not the case, it would occupy too much room now. As to the 
vast plans by which the State is to become a great landowner aqd 
to let its land to innumerable cultivators on a small scale, or those 
again by which every man is* to have an opportunity of acquiring a 
plot of land from somebody, probably I have never understood them, 
though not for want of trying. So far as I do understand them, or 
think I do, they seem to me to presuppose moral and social con- 
ditions from which we are very far off. Such schemes go far wide 
of attempts to reform the Laws relating to land or any other branch 
of Law as commonly understood ; they rather propose to shift tlic 
very basis of English Society, and to remodel it oii different theories 
of property aud of the relation between the State and individuals. 
Other plans there arc for securing to the State what is called the 
unearned'increment of land by an adjustment of taxation. Such con- 
siderations hardly relate to the subject of Laud Laws. They belong 
to our fi|cal system, and should be taken in connection with all other 
parts of it. Others again have objected to enclosures, and have looked 
back with a longing eye to the days when vast tracts of land were 
held in cotnmon. Hut though some enclosures may have been 
unwisely made, to deny the benefit to England of the great bulk of 
those which have been going on for some four centuries, seems to mo 
as violent a paradox as it would be to deny the benefit to the world 
of the reclamation of xVmcricau forests because clearances may have 
been too sweeping. Some are in favour of the Law of the Code 
Napoleon, by whi(;h a man^s property devolves on his children, 
subject only to a limited tcstanicr.tary j)Owcr on the part of the 
father. That seems to me too rigid a law, and one calculated to 
establish undesirable relations among members of a family, tliongb it 
cannot be denied that those who arc subject to the Law seem highly 
content with it. Again, one very clever gentleman proposes to fix 
a limit on the size of landed estates ; another to ju’ohibit mortgages. 
That would involve a very minute and vexations supervision over 
men’s private affair.^, with the result of fatally embarrassing them. 

I think it wiser to fi.x our eyes upon modifications of the existing 
laws, which are perfectly feasible and simple, which rest on broad 
principles that have worked well in England formerly for long 
periods of time, and wliich may be seen working iji other countries 
now. Moreover, what I contend for is not to introduce more iiitcr- 
ference and management, but less. I think it best to leave men to 
manage their own affairs as much as possible. The mischief that T 
lay to the charge of the Land Laws is that by their means living 
men are shut out of the full management of their own aflairs. I'lioy 
are managed by dead men in the supposed interests of possible men 
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yet unborn. And the remedy that I propose is simply more freedom 
and power for living men. • 

11. The important branch of Land Laws which governs the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant when the use of land is shared in that 
way, does not fall within the scope of the present paper. I mention 
it for the same reason which has led me to run through the range 
of other proposals^ and to eliminate them; because I know by 
experience how necessary it is when the Land Laws are mentioned 
to warn the hearer that he is not to expect a discussion on those 
topicci which are most current. I repeat that my present object is 
to suggest thoughts on the kind of ownership which our Law allows 
to be created in Land, and on the way in which that kkid of owner- 
ship impedes its free transfer. 

12. Among the various points whieh have been discussed with 
relation to this matter, there are two upon which there is very 
general agreement. One is tliat, in a political point of view, as 
distinguished from an economical one, it is an advantage to a nation 
to possess a great number of rural landowners or freeholders. And 
the other is that our system of transfer is ruinously cumbrous and 
expensive, and that a cheaper and simpler system would be of great 
advantage. On the former of these points there is not absolute agree- 
ment ; for instance, such an eminent writer as Mr. Froude thinks that 
large properties arc more advantageous than numerous ones ; but I 
believe the agreement is pretty general. On the latter point there 
is, so far as I know, no dissentient opinion. 

13. When we come to the means of simplifying transfer, we find 
a diversity of opinions, and numerous suggestions as to the best mode 
for attaining the object by new i^fachincry. And I must dwell for 
a while on the course of these controversies ; because, though I myself 
think that in the present state of bur Law they are unfruitful, and 
that all the suggestions are alike useless for the purpose of making 
land more negotiable by mere machinery ; still other people do not 
think so, and at all events they throw light upon the remedy which 
I believe to be useful, viz., the simplification of the Law. 

11. I will not go back further than the year 1857, merely premising 
that more than thirty years prior to that time the Real Property 
Commission had set forth the defects of the English conveyancing 
system, and had advocated Registration as a remedy. The transfer 
of a parcel of land is a cumbrous and dilatory process, enormously 
expensive, sometimes leading to j^tigation, and after all (though tliis 
perhaps is the least of its evils) it may end in conferring a title that 
is not free from doubt. In the year 1857 a Report was made by a 
Royal Commission appointed to consider the subject. It is a most 
able document, abounding in information, and unsparing in its 
exposition of the evils of our system of transfer. The remedy they 
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proposed was one of the forms of Kegistration. T^ir plan was of 
this kind : to establish a General Registry of titles in which each 
property should he entered in a name or names •representing the 
absolute ownership, so that the registered owners, or persons in 
whose names the land was entered, should always be able to confer 
a good title upon a purchaser. That is done now with such a property 
as Consols : the. person who stands as owner in the Bank books can 
always sell and give a good title to his purchaser. It is clear that 
such a plan,- standing alone, would secure case and rapidity of 
transfer. But we all know how^ impossible it is that tjie pbrsons 
appearing as owners in the Register should be the real owners ; and 
how are the real owners to be protected against injurious dealings 
with their estate ? For that purpose a system of notices was devised 
by which every person entitled to an interest in the land might 
protect it, just as now a judicial order may be procured to prevent 
the transfer of Consols without notice. 

15. The first law passed after this Report was in the year 1862, 
under the auspices of Lord-Chanccllor Westbury. He departed 
widely from the simplicity of the plan recommended by the Report 
of 1857, and provided that every kind of interest should be 
entered on the Register ; in other words, he established, not a 
registry of complete ownerships, but one of deeds, or at least of 
all dealings with all interests, having much the same effect as the 
system established in the counties of Middlesex and of York, which 
has not been found to promote speed or cheapness. This require- 
ment, and another, which was that every title must be made 
perfect before being put upon the register, made the scheme very 
heavy and expensive to work. A(ter a few years it was found that 
the Registry OflBcc was doing next to nothing, and another Rpyal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the matter. They reported 
in the year 18G9, and they advised a return to the pqpciplcs of the 
Report of 1857. For some years again nothing was done under this 
Report, but in the year 1875 an Act was passed establishing a 
Registry, mainly upon its system, superseding the Registry of 
1862. -But the plan has not been received with more favour than 
its predecessor, or rather its elder sister. j.n its turn it has been 
the subject of a third inquiry by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, whose opinions appear to have swayed back again in favour 
of registry of deeds. 

16. This then is the net result of more than fifty years of agitation 
and learned discussion, and, within the last twenty-eight years, of 
three public inquiries and of two Acts of Parliament, one of which 
has been in operation for twenty. three years — a result which it is no 
exaggeration to call complete and absolute failure. 1 was one of 
the Commissioners who reported in the year 1869, and having been 
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requested to prepare the rough draft of the Report which was put 
into shape by my colleagues^ I had to pay very *01080 attention to the 
evidence taken. And though I then thought that people would be 
disposed to prefer the plan of 1857 to the plan of 1862 — an opinion 
which has proved to be quite erroneous — yet it was then deeply 
impressed upon my mind that it is a mere delusion to hope for a 
simple system of transfer while we retain a very complicated 
system of laws. For our settled estates, with their numerous 
contingent remainders^ shifting and springing uses, and jointures, 
anil portions, and terms of years, and two or three layers of family 
charges, to be transferred by the simple process of entry in a book, 
is, as I believe, about as easy as it is for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle. 

17. The grand object of a registry is facility of transfer, and so 
long as you have property vested in absolute ownership, transfer by 
registry is a very simple thing. The entry in the book will then 
usually correspond with the faet. If it does not, it is because the 
owner has raised money on the security of his land, and even then 
his incumbrancers will be as complete owners of their money as he 
is of his land ; and in the great majority of cases there will be no 
difficulty in effecting whatever sale the owner desires to make. 
Given absolute ownership, there can be no difficulty about a 
registered title except in the case of quarrel ; and a registry is for 
the purpose of facilitating transfer in ^ the great bulk of cases,, not 
for the purpose of settling quarrels, which must be taken into Court. 
But if you allow the creation of partial and divided interests, as a 
gift to one for his life with remainder over to another, you will to 
that extent mar the effect of ydui registry. Either the estate must 
be registered in the name of the life-owner, in which case the 
remainder man will enter a caution to protect his interest ; or it 
must be registered in the name of a trustee, when the beneficiaries 
w'ill enter cautions. A caution means that a sale cannot be effected 
without notice to the cautor and opportunity of objection. The 
power of making a good title to a purchaser, provided no objection 
is taken by some other interested person, is not the power of 
selling freely. And where the beneficiaries are unborn or infants, 
or when any one objects, the property will not by reason of its 
being registered be more saleable than it now is. Still, if the 
partial interests which may be created are all vested in living 
persons, and the time during which the ownership is split up is a 
short time, the system of trarkfer by registry might work with 
advantage, though not so efliciently or smoothly as if all ownerships 
were absolute. 

18. Now the foreign systems of registry, of which we hear such 
alluring accounts, are based upon systems of Law or of custom which 
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do not admit the long settlements of land that are in vogue here. 
Lord Westbury was too sanguine when he told us that under his, 
llegistry Act a man might walk about Avith his title-deeds in his 
waistcoat pocket, and that he might step into his bankers and effegt 
a legal mortgage in five minutes and at no expense to speak of. 
For he forgot that, if such things are done in Belgium or France, it 
is because the interests in land there are few and simple, and that 
Avhere they arc many and complex very different considerations 
arise. 

19. If we eonsidcr that the custom in this country is for a man 
to tic up his land for the very purpose of preserving it in his family 
for two or for three generations, hoAv can we think that none of the 
numerous persons interested in it Avill interfere to prevent its sale? 
Or if they do not, it is certain that dispositions enduring for fifty or 
sixty years (which is no uncommon duration even for a single family, 
settlement, and is a brief duration for a family settlement operated 
on by re-settlcments'l will bo attended by such a complication of 
interests that the purchase-money must be paid to trustees or into 
the Court of Chancery. Well, but that means that the money is 
tied up just as the laud was tied up ; it cannot be used for the 
various purposes for Avhich people want money and Avish to sell land 
for it ; the motive to sell land is taken away, and land is no more an 
article of commerce with a registry than Avithout it. Moreover, the 
great expense of transfer consists in investigating all these complex 
interests, and in getting the OAvners to transfer tlicm ; and though I 
admit that under an effectual .system of registry such expense Avill, 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary, fall on the seller, it 
must enter into the pi icc of the lan'd, and will still tend to make 
small purchases too costly. 

20. I do not deny that, under our present law, a well-devised 
system of registry of titles may give greater security. But insecurity 
is only a minor part of the mischief complained of, and such in- 
security as a registry could guard against is very little felt. I do 
not deny that it would, to some extent, relieve the purchaser from 
inquiries that he now has to make. But I say that it would not 
relieve the seller ; that it Avould not enable those to sell who cannot 
sell without it ; and that it Avould not give any additional motive to 
those who would gladly sell if they could use the money. What wc 
want is not only greater facility of transfer for those who can already 
sell, but greater facility of sale for those who cannot. Wc want land 
to be more an article of commerce, to pass more freely into the 
hands that can use it best, and to be turned Avith greater ease and 
versatility to the changing needs of society. It is impossible that 
such a want can be met by contrivances about the mode of transfer, 
or that defects in substance can bo cured by improvements in form. 
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And as for a registry of deeds or interestSi I am confident that it 
would or4y increase the burdens of the present, system. 

21. To bring the matter to a point, the small ownerships which 
the bulk of people desire to see are precluded by delay and expense 
of transfer, and the simple and cheap transfer which everybody 
desires to see is precluded by the stat^ of our law. To put it in 
the shape of a maxim, not more fallacious than other maxims, Long 
settlements make fettered land : simple ownerships make free land.^^ 

22. To this effect was the opinion of the Committee who reported 
in the year 1870. They speak thus : — 

“ If, indeed, an Act of Parliament could be passed for England and Ireland, 
either prohibiting the owner of property from tying it up or charging it, 
except in a particular manner, or giving to the possessory proprietor the right 
of dealing with it as if it Avas his own ; in otlier words, if the law recognized 
nothing but estates in fee-sirnple, or gave to the holder of the land the same 
power of disposition which the holder of stock now enjoys, the registration of 
titles Avould be as easy as the title itself would be simple. But,** they add, 
“such changes would be so opposed to the general feeling of the country that 
for the present at least it Avould be idle to consider them seriously.*’ 

23. Very likely it would be idle for a body of gentlemen charged 
with the duty of recommending measures immediately practicable. 
But it is for the very purpose of affecting tlie general feeling of the 
country, that such lucubrations as these are composed. Every pro- 
posal of reform is in its early stages opposed to the general feeling 
of the country. All kinds of freedom — freedom of person, freedom 
of thought, freedom of labour, freedom of contract, freedom of trade — 
all have been against the general feeling of the country. But their 
advocates persevered, and when the understanding and reason of the 
country had been convinced long«cnough, the feeling turned round. 
Why should it be otherwise witli freedom of property ? 

24. This brings me to the phrase which stands for the heading of 
this paper, “ Free Laiul.^^ I have often heard complaints of it& 
ambiguity, and it is true that all very brief and compact phrases and 
maxims require explanation until they arc so generally apprehended 
as • to be taken with tlic necessary qualifications. In my mouth 
“ Free Land means land which the living possessor is free to deal 
with according to his needs or wishes, without being fettered by old 
arrangements made by former owners who have gone where they no 
longer want land. In this sense I have used the phrase for many 
years for the sake of brevity and convenience, just as I have applied 
the term the “ Dead Hand,” with some perversion of its former 
meaning, to express the old arraibgements made, by deceased owners. 
If the power of a testator were spent in nominating a successor to 
take an absolute ownership, there would be no Dead Hand and land 
would be entirely free. To the extent to which we allow an owner 
departing out of this world to restrict the dominion of his successors, 
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land is fettered by the Dead Hand. We have in fact allowed it 
to become so fettered that the possessors are for the most part not 
the owners. They arc only part-owners. Their co-owners have been 
designated by those who being dead still speaks and frequently are 
only possible persons not yet born into the world ; or they may be 
persons who have interests wholly apart from or even adverse to those 
of the possessor. My object is to make the ownership much more 
nearly co-extensive with the possession than it now is, so that it may 
be used more readily and effectively for the changing circumstances 
of life than it now can be. * * 

25. I will now give a sketch of the way in which ownership of land 
has been moulded by Law from the time of the Norman Conquest, not 
because the history of a Law alters its effects, but for two reasons. 
The first is that the precise bearing of any institution is better 
apprehended when wc know how and why and when it came 
into existence. And the second is that the feeling with which men 
regard an institution is materially affected by its history. Wc arc 
apt to look upon a law whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity 
with the reverence due to a divine institution. But if wc find that 
it was established in comparatively recent times, in the interests of 
a class rather than in those of the nation at large, and by the devices 
of lawyers instead of the deliberate mind of the legislature ; if, morc-% 
over we find that its principle has been opposed by high autlioritics as 
prejudicial to the national interests ; we justly look upon it in quite 
another light; 

26. Now the history of this matter exhibits to us a constant 
struggle on the part of the great nobles and landowners to keep land 
in their own families by artificial /Icvices. In this struggle they 
have sometimes been successful and sometimes defeated, and the law 
has varied according to the ability of this powerful class to mould it 
as they have wished. 

27. By the ancient common law, wc arc told, all inheritances w'cro 
in fee-simple — that is to say, if land was given to a ma)i for an 
inheritable intere.^t, lie could deal with it according to his wdll or 
his necessities. How far the Saxon laws admitted exceptions to this 
principle is not now the question. It is certain that after the 
Norman Conquest great landowners endeavoured to keep liiid in 
their families or iu the families of their grantees, by entailing it — 
that is to say, by giving it to the Head of the Family and his issue — 
which was in effect giving it to a family instead of giving it to an 
individual. This sort of gift Avas calculated to create a succession 
of life interests so long as any of the family remained, the Head 
of the Family according to the Normal! law of primogeniture 
always taking the land for his life, with no power of affecting 
the inheritance after his death. But the Judges of those days, and 
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doubtless the Clergy, to whom they generally belonged, and the 
Kings who appointed them, set themselves against such an inter- 
ference with the free transfer of land ; and they met it by taking as 
great a liberty with the King^s English, or the King's Latin or 
French as the case might be, as the nobles had taken with the land. 
They declared that such gifts carried liomplete ownership, subject 
only to a condition that if the Head of the Family had no issue the 
land given was to revert to the donor; but that the moment he 
had issue the condition vanished away, and the land became as 
freely transferable as if given unconditionally. By this curious 
interpretation the political and social importance of such gifts was 
reduced to insignificance. 

28. After the long and sanguinary struggle between the Barons 

and the Crown during the reigns of John and Henry III., and 
under the more orderly reign of Edward I., the Barons had 
become consolidated into a House of Peers with funetions more or 
less defined. They were then, if united, quite the most powerful 
order in the kingdom ; and they used their power to pass a law 
which should give * effect to their desire to keep estates in their 
families. It is said that this law was never submitted to the 
Commons at all, but Parliamentary procedure was then in early 
infancy, and the Peers and Crown were doubtless strong enough to 
give effect to any law on which they agreed. The law in question 
is usually known as the Statute de IJonis Conditionalibus, which we 
may translate as the Statute of Entails. It does not profess to be 
founded on any broad national consideration, or any consideration 
except the wishes of the nobles. Apparently assuming that land was 
made to be possessed by great noWes, it merely recited that the makers 
of entails thought it very hard that their wishes should not prevail^ 
and it enacts that for the future they shall prevail. I subjoin the 
material words of the statute : — ^ 

“ In case also where one giveth land to another and the heirs of his body 
issuing, it seemed very hard and still seenieth to the givers and their heirs, 
that their will being expressed in the gift was not heretofore nor yet is 
observed. In all the cases aforesaid, after issue begotten and born between 
them to whom Jihe lands were given under such condition, heretofore such 
feoffees had power to alieiie the land so given and to disinherit their issue of 
the land, contrary to the minds of the givers and contrary to the form 
expressed in the gift. . . , Wherefore our Lord the King perceiving how 
necessary and exj^edient it should be to provide remedy in the aforesaid 
cases, hath ordained that the will of the giver, according to the form in the deed 
manifestly c.rpres8ed, sluill bd^frovi henceforth observed : so that they to 
whom the land was given under such conditions shall have no power to aliene 
the land so given, but that it shall remain unto the issue of them to whom it 
was given alter their death, or shall revert unto the giver or his heirs if issue 
fail.” 

29. This law was passed in the year 1285, and though its effects 
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are modified^ it is still in force. From that time forward, until the 
power of the Barons 'liad been shattered in the Wars of the Roses, a 
period of about two centuries, a very large portion of the land of 
England was fettered by entails which nothing could get rid ^of 
except the extinction of the family in whom each property was vested. 
The state of things which it brought about has been the subject of 
severe remarks by two of the greatest commentators on the laws of 
England. Lord Coke tells us that at Common Law all inheritances 
were in fee-simple, and the reason thereof was that neither (jo^ds 
should be defeated of their escheats, wards, kc., nor the. farmers or 
purchasers lose their estates or leases, or be evicted by the heirs of 
the grantors or lessors ; nor such infinite occasions of trouble con- 
tentions and suits arise.^^ He then continues : — 

But the .true policy and rule of the Common Law on this point was in 
effect overthrown by the Statute [of Entails], which established a general 
perpetuity by Act of Parliament for all who had or would make it ; by force 
whereof all the possessions of England in effect "were entailed accordingly, 
which was the occasion and cause of the said, and divers other, mischiefs. 
And the same was attempted and endeavoured to bo iK^mcdied at divers Par- 
liaments ; and divers Bills were exhibited accordingly (which J have seen), but 
they were always on one pretence or another rejected. But the truth was that 
the Lords and Commons, knowing that their estates in tail were not to he 
forfeited for felony or treason as their estates of inheritance were before the 
said Act, and Jinding that they w^ere not answ'crable for the debts and 
incumbrances of their ancestors, and that the sal(*s ali(‘riations or leases of 
their ancestors did not bind thern^ they always rejected such Bills. This 
continued till the 12tli Edward 1\\, wljen the Judges on consultation had 
among themselves resolved that an estate might be docked and barred by a 
common recovery,^' 

30. Aud in another of his workc Lord Coke writes : — t 

When all estates were fee-simple, then were j)urchasers sure of their 
purchases, farmers of their leases, creditors of their debts, the King and 
Lords had tjfeir escheats, forfeitures, wardships, and otluir profits of their 
seigniories; and for these and other like cases, by the 'wisedotu of the 
Common Law', all estates of inheriUince w'cre fee-simple. And what conten- 
tions and mischiefs have crept into the quiet of the Law' by tliese fettered 
inheritances dailie experience tcacheth.’* 

31. Sir William Blackstonc, after saying that the statute in 
question had been justly styled a family law',^^ proceeds thus : — J 

“ The establishment of which Family Law occasioned infinite difliciiltios and 
disputes. Children grew disobedient when tliey knew they could not be set 
aside .... creditors were defrauded of tlieir debts .... innumerable 
latent entails were produced to deprive purchasers of the lands they had fairly 
bought, of suits in consequence of which our ancient books arc full, and 

* Sir A. Mildmay'a case, 6 Co. 41a. + Co. Litt. 19b. 

X Vol. ii., cap. viii. p. 116 . Coke says: Tliis Act in historic is caMad gentilitium 
hiuninjpah; for that by this Act the families of many noblemen and gentlemen were 
continued and preserved to their posterities.” — Oo, Lilt. 392b. 
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treasons were encouraged .... so that they were justly branded as the 
source of new contentions and mischiefs unknown the Common Law, and 
almost universally considered as the common grievance of the realm. But as 
the nobility were always fond of this statute, because it preserved their 
.family estates from forfeiture, there was little hope of procuring a repeal by 
the Legislature, and therefore by the contrivance of an active and politic 
Prince, a method was devised to evade it." • 

32. It will be seen then that the objection to having inheritances 
fettered as they were by the Statute of Entails is not a new-fangled 
one which has just occurred to some speculative politicians in these 
latter days, but is one that has been insisted on by leading lawyers 
and statesmen of former times. It is true that the fetters which 
now exist arc not so strait as those which were burst by what 
Blackstonc calls the contrivance of an active and politic Prince, 
which was not a contrivance of any prince at all, but was the 
outcome of many attempts by astute lawyers to elude the rigour of 
entails. The process was gradual, though the final decision was a 
long stej) in advance of former ones, and was as audacious and 
arbitrary an assumption of legislative power by the Judges as those 
decisions by which they originally put a non-natural sense on the 
gifts of entail. And it can hardly be doubted that the Judges would 
never have dared to take such a step, or that if they had it would 
have been reversed by the nobility, unless first they had been 
supported by the King and by public opinion, or unless secondly the 
"Wars of the Hoses had so shattcrcif the Nobles that they had become 
inferior in strength to the King and Commons. 

3f3. These devices of the lawyers were fictitious lawsuits, the most 
cflicacious of which were called Recoveries. It w^as pretended that 
the entailed laud belonged to a stranger, who brought his action in 
the ordinary courts against the limited owner in possession, and by 
his connivance got judgment. But this stranger was really the agent 
of the limited owner, and when he got the land was* bound to. .deal 
with it as his employer directed. By means of this farce, for it was 
nothing more, the limited owner was turned into an absolute owner. 
Even the euphemistic Blackstoiie says of it,* The Recovery is no 
better than a pious fraud, to elude the statute which was found so 
intolerably mischievous, and which one branch of the Legislature 
would not then consent to repeal." The case in which the validity 
of these sham lawsuits was established is known as Taltarum's case ; 
and it was decided in the year 1472, during the reigu of Edward IV. 
Its effect, coupled with thatt of other decisions which followed it, 
was again to set free fettered inheritances after 187 years of the 
prevalence of Family Law.^' 

34. The Nobles never made any attempt to reverse the decision in 
* Vol. ii. cap. viii. p. 117. 
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Taltarum^s case by process of law. Probably they would Lave had 
no chance of succesk For the course which legislation took in the 
reigns of Henry VII., Henry Vlll., and James I. was all in the 
direction of extending the freedom won by the decision in T altarumjs 
case, 

35. Having twice been defeated by the lawyers, the Nobles now 
called them in as allies, and very numerous and crafty were the 
devices of conveyancers to forge new shackles for the land. But 
until the passing of another eventful crisis in our history, they were 
all defeated by the resolute grasp which the Judges laid upon the 
principle that land should not be fettered for the purpose of minis- 
tering to family ambition. 

36. I will mention two of the cases in wdiicli attempts were made 
to cut down the ownership of the possession in favour of unborn 
issue. One was ChiidleiglCs case,^ decided about the year 1590. 
The question did not turn upon an entail under the statute, but upon 
a gift to one for life, and after his death to his unborn issue. The 
Court, by eight judges to two, held that the issue could not on coming 
into existence claim the land which had been aliened. The dis- 
sentient judges thought that the Statute of Uses gave validity to such 
gifts; and so it would if construed quite literally. But the majority 
thought that the Legislature never could have intended to introduce 
this new' kind of perpetuity. Amid a dismal sw^amp of technical 
argument, three solid points of policy stand out, as enunciated by 
Chief Justice Pophara. One is, that the Head of the Family would 
be prevented from making proper provision for his wife {ind younger 
children. 'Another is that he would not have proper control over 
his eldest son. And the third js that such contrivances w'ould 
lead to complexity and insecurity of title. Mary Porfinyii./ds casr, 
where it was attempted to prevent an entail from being destroyed 
by a recovery, was decided somewhat later,'!’ and of that Lord Coke 
says : — 

“Then have I published in ^lary Portington’s Case, for the general good 
both of Prince and Country, the lionourable funeral of fond and new found 
Perpetuities : a monstrous Brood carved out of iiioro invention and never 
known to the ancient Sages of the Law'. I siiy monstrous, for that tlie Xaturalist 
saith, (^uod inonstra generantur propter corruptioneni alicujus ])rincipii. 
And yet I say honourable, for that tlK*sc Vermin have crej)t into many honour- 
able Families. At wliose solemn funeral I was present, and aoeompanied the 
Dead to the Grave of Oblivion, but mourned not for that tlie Goiiimonwealth 
rejoiced that fettered Freeholds and Inheritances W'ero sot at Liberty, and many 
and manifold Inconveniences to the Head and all the Members of the Com- 
monwealth thereby avoided,” 

37. Such was the spirit in which the great lawyers of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign met the attempts of that day to minister to family 
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ambition^ and to establish a new Family Law. Tf that spirit had con- 
tinued we should not now have a great mischief to remedy. But 
after the Restoration came a period when freedom was not well guarded^ 
end it was during that period that alterations for the Worse in our 
Land Laws were permitted to creep in. It may be that during the 
civil war it was an important object fdl* rich men of the defeated 
party (on whichever side they might be) to avoid forfeiture of their 
lands, and that such a motive came to reinforce the ordinary motives, 
which indeed are always working strongly enough, for rich families to 
tie up their wealth. The only known instrument for keeping land 
in a family, notwithstanding the crimes, the vices, the misfortunes, 
or the legitimate wishes of its hpad, was to take away the inheritance 
from the living, and to give it to the unborn ; and accordingly the 
lawyers set themselves to devise new schemes by which the rules of 
law might be circumvented, and entails in some measure re-established. 
It can hardly be doubted that two generations earlier such new 
devices would have been brushed away as their fellows were by 
Popham and Coke, or tliat their success was due to a change in the 
spirit of the age. 

38, The devices themselves were of a very abstruse and technical 
character ; and the reasoning on them is subtle enough to rival the 
controversy how many angels can dance on the point of a needle. 
They justify Hallam^s remark * that in England Law has been 
studied .... with more solicitude to.know its rules and distinctions 
than to perceive their application to that for which all rules of Law 
ouglit to have been established— the maintenance of public and private 
rights. Nor is there any reading more jejune and unprofitable to a 
philosophical mind than tliat bf^an ancient law book.^^ It must 
suffice to say here, that when the new law was established, it was 
found that the owners of land might settle it so as to confer an 
interest for life only on any person living at the date of the settle- 
ment, and to pass the inheritance to any person who should come 
into existence within twenty-one years after the existing lives were 
all spent. 

39. So far then from our Family Law being an ancient law 
working undisturbed through many centuries, it has been in opera- 
tion for little more than two centuries, and its subjeet-matter has 
been subjected to very different modes of treatment. Prior to the 
Statute of Entails, and down to the year 1285, the great families 
strove to entail their lands, bu^were defeated by the Judges, who 
construed away their intentions just as Portia construes, or quibbles, 
away the meaning of Antonio s bond. Then came the Statute of 
Entails, which prevailed till the year 1472, and during that time land 


♦ ** Middle Ages,” vol. il p. 469. 
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became inalienable. That is the epoch of Family Law in its full 
bloom. A complete reversal of that law was ushered in by Taltarum* s 
case^ which was in substance a return to the simplicity and freedom 
■ of the Common Law. The present system began about the time 
of the Restoration, and though in stringency of entail it falls 
short of the epoch governefl by the Statute, it still cramps and fetters 
dealings with laud to an injurious extent, ever tending to increase as 
time runs on. It is another epoch of Family Law in a modified 
shape. 

40. In this history two things arc worth remarking. One is that 
these changes of Law have been preceded by mighty social struggles 
and shiftings of the balance of power. The Conquest and the intro- 
duction of Norman Law must have given great stimulus to, if it did 
not originate, the practice of gifts to families ; the Statute of Entails 
followed the w’ars of the Barons with the Crown ; Taltaruins case 
was preceded by the Wars of the Roses; the present Jaw by the 
Great Rebellion and the Restoration. Happily we conduct our 
controversies in milder fashion ; by pamphlets, newspapers, ballot- 
boxes, and papers in Tun Contemporary Review. But the peaceful 
social changes of the last fifty years arc not less — are much greater 
I think — than the stormy changes of any of the epochs 1 have been 
mentioning; and they may well lead up to a fresh change in the 
Land Laws. The other remark is that the present shackles upon 
land are not the result of any national deliberation or decision, but 
are pure inventions of lawyers. It is always a hazardous thing to 
assert a negative, but, so far as I know, our Parliaments have never, 
since the Statute of Entail, just six centuries ago, acted in the direc- 
tion of fettering inheritances, thoeigli they have taken several steps in 
the opposite direction of setting them free. It is now high time 
for the Legislature to take this great matter into its own hands, and 
to revise the Family Law which has got established. 

41. The reasons why this revision is wanted are the same in kind 
as those which induced our forefathers to object to strict entails and 
to gifts in the nature of Family Settlements. They arc the chief 
reasons as.signed l)y Popharn and by Blajkstone. The Head of the 
Family cannot provide freely for his wife and younger children ; his 
eldest son is too independent of him ; if he dies, his creditors have 
no claim against the family land ; that land cannot be freely dealt 
with ; long and complex arrangements lead to confusion, to litigation, 
and expense, and impede facility of transfer. I fully admit that as 
to some of these evils, they exist now only in a minor degree ; for 
partly by fresh inventions of lawyers, and partly by statute, the rigour 
of entails has been mitigated so as to give the Head of the Family 
considerable power, though very far short of complete freedom, for 
improving the family Estate, and some power in many cases to pro- 
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vide for wife and children according to . family icircumstances. And 
we certainly should not now insist on a topic which to the lawyers 
who lived nearer to troublous times was a grave one — viz. that by 
i^dtails treasons were encouraged because the inheritance could not 
be forfeited away from the family. On the other hand, the mischiefs 
attending the untransferable nature of land are intensified now by 
the commercial character which has come to prevail throughout the 
nation, and by. the vast increase of population. And having now 
experienced the working of our Family Law for two centuries, we 
find that it has the effect of accumulating great masses of land in 
very few hands — an artificial accumulation constituting a serious 
political danger. It has been also discovered from the point of view 
of the great families themselves, that the shackles laid upon the Head 
of the Family crippled the productiveness of the property. That 
particular evil has been struck at, and probably much abated, by 
recent legislation ; and as an incident to such legislation it is probable 
that some part, though not a large part, of the fettered land of the 
country will become free. 

I now propose to show what under the existing law may be done, 
and what is commonly done, to examine the effect of some recent 
statutes, and to point out remedies. But the exigencies of space 
require that this shall be done by a second instalment. 


Hobhouse. 



THE BABYLONIANS AT HOME. 


W HEN the first exploration in jMesopotamia brought to light the 
long-buried remains of the Ninevitc and Babylonian Empires, 
public attention was naturally enough directed exclusively to the 
plastic monuments which rewarded the zeal of the searchers. Hardly 
anything was then known of the language, which was written in 
cuneiform characters. But Assyrian and Babylonian sculpture docs 
not possess the richness of ancient Egypt ; the balls and the carved 
slabs, though highly interesting, have a sameness which tlie arclimo- 
logist himself seems soon to get tired of. This poverty of Assyrian 
art is well illustrated by the excitement which arose when the bronze 
gate of Salmanasar II. was discovered, a relic which, if we had as 
many artistic remains of Assyria as we have of Egypt, would be only 
of secondary value. The same thing happened in the case of the 
cuneiform historical records which, when the language first began to 
be known, absorbed all attention : the long and tedious narratives of 
battles and conquests in the official annals have but little interest 
beyond the bare facts they contain. E' en the learned world grew 
tired of these long recitals, always cast in the same mould, though 
attention was still attracted by the light which the mythological 
tablets and the existence of new languages and dialects, revealed by the 
bilingual texts, threw on Old Testament history; thcgeneral public soon 
left these questions to philologists, and they unfortunately confined 
the number to too narrow an area, especially on the Continent, where 
Assyriologists wasted their energy and knowledge in puerihi 
rabbinical analysis of the Babylonian Syllabaries. 

Among the literary treasures brought to light, however, there is a 
class too much neglected, but which seems to be now attracting more 
attention from Assyrian jscholars — namely, the small tablets of a 
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private character, of which a great variety is extant. Though few 
are as yet published or translated, nevertheless there is enough in 
them to show what a mine of interesting information these tablets 
contain concerning the manners and customs of the people in their 
private intercourse, in those early times. These documents have 
generally been considered as having only* a chronological value, the 
Babylonian contracts, from the time of the Assyrian conquest, being 
dated by the year of the reigning king. But. now that the 
chronological list of the time has been discovered, we have more accu- 
rate* dates, so that these tablets remain only to show that, in spite of 
political changes, commercial activity never abated in Babylon. 
We have contracts of every year, without interruption, from the 
Ninevite period down to the Greek conquest. But the chief value of 
these contracts, no doubt, lies in the information they give as to 
the manners and customs of the Babylonians, revealing to us, so to 
speak, the Babylonians at home. 

The oldest documents of the kind hitherto discovered, carry us 
back to the time of Hammurabi, who ruled over Babylon from 2120 
to 2075 B.c. Their peculiar feature is, that they give the reign, 
but not the year ; thus the date is fixed by the mention of some 
important event, such as the opening of a canal, the capture of a 
city, a religious festival, or the like. These events give to these 
documents no little historical value on account of the events re- 
corded. Their contents arc much the same as those of the contracts 
of the later Babylonian Empire. It is* indeed interesting to see the 
people at this early period selling and buying houses, fields, cows, 
slaves, &c,, or to read a deed of gift from a pious man to the temple, 
or the record of a judicial decision. The wording differs little from 
that of the contract of the later periods ; though in some cases the 
transactions are carried on with much more solemnity, as we see by 
a tablet recording a contract of partnership between two Baby- 
lonians. Entering into partnership was called "entering into 
brotherhood,^^ just as to take a son-in-law is "to take one in 
sonhood.” In the later time entering into partnership was a 
very simple matter; several tablets recording such arrangements 
simply say : " A. and B. each bring such and such an amount to 
form the capital of their business.^^ The only variation in the 
formula is in the capital, which sometimes consists of landed pro- 
perty and sometimes of corn, cattle, &c. ; and, as in our own 
legislation, when partners borrowed money, each party became 
answerable for the full amount.^ In the time of Hammurabi the 
affair is more complicated and takes the form of a religious cere- 
mony. The two intended partners go into the temple with the 
magist]rate, and are sworn to be faithful to one another ; the 
acolytes answer with a kind of formula on the duty of " brother- 
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hood/^ After the ceremony, the magistrate addresses the two 

brothers/^ and tablet is drawn by the scribe recording the 
agreement^ with the names and seals^ sometimes eight or nine in 
ntrmber, of the witnesses. The two partners naturally have ta 
pay heavy fees both to the temple, to the magistrate, and to the 
scribe, for this performancOit This is no doubt the reason why, when 
commerce became more extensive, the ceremony was given up, and 
the form of entering into partnership simplified. The tablets of this 
early period are written in the Semitic dialect, but are difficult to 
understand on account of the number of ideograms and Akkadian 
words which they contain. In many cases only the general sense 
can be made out, and even then it is still doubtful. 

By a strange fate, there is a long gap in the series of private 
tablets brought from Babylonia, and we have nothing from the time 
of Hammurabi up to the time of the Ninevitc kings over Babylon* 
Even then the tablets are few, and give nothing like a consecutive 
series until the fall of the Assyrian Empire. 

The tablets of the second period arc very numerous, and give full 
particulars about every kind of transaction ; we can even sec how the 
laws developed according to the growing wants of the community. 
The laws, rights, and customs originated in the ancient Akkadian 
precepts, few of which arc preserved in the tablets in the British 
Museum. But of course new cases and complications arose which 
were unforeseen by primitive legislators, lii such cases, the magis- 
trates had to follow their own judgment and to create precedents, to 
be referred to in similar circumstances. In the British Museum 
there is a tablet containing such precedents, preserved, no doubt, for 
the guidance of .the magistrates. Transactions, on the other hand,, 
becoming in course of time more complicated, the parties also felt the 
necessity of specifying more accurately the details of their contracts. 
This is why we see in the Persian period the simplest contracts 
drawn out to the most minute particulars ; for instance, when a 
price is mentioned the tablet specifies in what kind of silver it is to 
be paid, whether in coined silver or in bullion, &c. 

As already stated, these tablets arc very ’ aried, and give accounts 
of every kind of transaction and relation — sales^, exchanges, payments, 
loans, leases of houses or fields, agreements oi marriage, deeds of 
adoption or gift, wills, legal statements (or what we should call 
affidavits), judicial decisions, and many more. The mere enumeration 
gives an idea of what a vast amount of information might be obtained 
by exhaustively studying these tablets. A quotation of one case will 
show it still more vividly ; as the British Museum has had the good 
fortune to acquire from different sources a scries of tablets relating 
to the same persons and recording several connected transactions, we 
are able to present the case completely. 
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During the reign of Nebuchadnezzar^ a Syrian merchant named 
Benhadad settled' in Babylon^ and married a/ Babylonian lady, 
Bunanitum^ nirho brought him as dowry three and a half mana 
of silver. Benhadad, in consideration, no doubt, of her rank 
and fortune, associated her with all his transactions, taking her, 
in fact, as a kind of partner. They bought a house in Borsippa, 
a suburb of Babylon, and afterwards borrowed on this house two 
and a half mana to increase their trading capital. Benhadad, in 
order to secure to his wife her dowry, took the precaution to settle on 
her, by a deed, the house and field which they had bought with part of 
it, on condition that the house and the wife^s property should, after 
her death, go to their children. Their only issue was a daughter, 
Nupta, whom they married to Benhaddamar, giving her as dowry 
two mana and ten shekels of silver, together with the furniture for 
a house. At the death of Benhadad, his brother Akabicl took 
possession of the house, the furniture, and a male slave. Bunanitum 
appealed to the law, and the magistrates, after examining the 
documents and hearing the statements of the parties, decided that 
Akabiel had no claim at all to the property, and that upon clearing 
the mortgage on the house by paying two and a half mana to. the 
mortgagee, Bunanitum sliould take possession of the property. 
They decided, nevertheless, that according to the arrangement in the 
deed of gift made by her husband, she must settle on Nupta, her 
daughter, besides the three and a half mana, the amount of 
Bunanitum^s dowry, her own property, and the slave, the whole of 
which, however, she was to retain possession of until her death. 

The history of Bunanitum raises the interesting question of the 
position of women in these ancient times. Much has been said 
about the high estimation in which woman was held among the 
Babylonians, and some writers have even gone so far as to found some 
ethnological deductions on this fact. The numerous data given in the 
private tablets seem, however, to prove that the rights aud privileges 
of women among the Babylonians have been greatly exaggerated. 
They never had equal footing with men, as in our modern society. 
They could certainly trade and hold property, but never does a 
woman appear as witness in any contract. This in itself is sufficient 
to show that women never had any social standing in Babylon. 
Indeed, the provisions made for them by their husbands, as in the 
case of Bunanitum, are only precautions to secure them against 
abuses to which their inferior poi^tion exposed them, and even this 
seems only to have been done when the family of tlie woman was rich 
enough to provide her with a dowry. The object of these provisions 
is clearly shown by a tablet in which the husband says that his son is 
to provide food and clothing for his 'mother, and to take care of her 
as a loving son, under penalty of disinheritance. This delicate point 
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was left to the judgment of the mother^ who, if she thought her son 
undutiful, was empcfcrered to have him disinherited. The practice 
of settling prpperty on women seems to have been pretty general, 
• and explains, the fact that in many contracts it is stated that they 
were drawn up in the house of the woman so-and-so," the woman 
being as a rule the wife or cmother of one of the contracting parties. 
Similar provision was sometimes made for unmarried women by their 
brothers. This is shown in the will of a Babylonian, who leaves to 
his sister the usufruct of a seed-shop, which she no doubt had kept 
for him in his lifetime. 

The way in which a woman was treated depended very much on 
her rank. For instance, if a man had married a woman of fortune 
and wanted to repudiate her on the ground of infidelity, he had to 
return her dowry ; but this was not so if he had taken a wife from 
the lower class. In a contract of marriage between a rich Baby- 
lonian and a woman of the poorer class, it is stipulated that if she 
is unfaithful she must perish by the sword. The Babylonian custom 
to vest landed property in women, originated no doubt among the 
higher class, to provide widows against spoliation by their brothers- 
in-law and other relatives. It was very likely adopted by the trading 
class to protect their property in case of commercial failure, as we 
see it practised in our own times. 

When parents married their daughters, they were careful to give 
in the contract the amount of the dowry, which remained always the 
sole private property of the wile, and could never be alienated ; they 
also took every precaution against accidents. Thus, in one marriage 
contract it is stated that if the husband lost his liberty, the wife 
should go back to her fathcr^s house — that is, that the marriage 
should be dissolved. 

It appears to have been far from rare for a man to lose his liberty 
on account of inability to pay his debts, as wc know often happened 
in Home. The Babylonians borrowed not only on their property, 
but often also on their children, and even on themselves. If they 
were unable to pay back, their children and themselves became the 
property of the money-lender, who could s ;U or keep them as slaves. 
Slave-trading was one of the most flourishing branches of commerce, as 
might be expected in a time when there was no substitute for manual 
labour. War gave to the kings the hands which built their huge monu- 
ments, but private individuals had to buy their slaves. When a girl 
was married she always received as dowry, besides a sum of money, 
one, or perhaps more, slaves. No doubt domestic and agricultural 
slaves formed the bulk of the class, but the slave-breeder had many 
different articles in stock, and he spared neither money nor trouble 
to satisfy his customers. Slaves ^obtained in childhood or born from 
slaves were either trained by their masters in the various branches of 
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iadustry^ or else received lessons from teachers in the higher branches 
of education. These last were of course the moi^t expensive, as they 
had to be trained at greater cost ; some were taught to act as scribes, 
others to carve stone or to engrave gems for seals. Industrial slaves 
were placed while boys as apprentices to blacksmiths, potters, &c. 
A slave-dealer drew large profit by letting these slaves on hire, and in 
some cases, doubtless, slave-lending was a separate business. In 
order to secure their retention, slaves were sometimes marked on the 
hand with the name of their owner, but this was rarely resorted to, 
as their sale was thus rendered difficult. There are several tablets 
relating to contests arising from this custom. When a slave, how- 
ever, was thus sold it was always mentioned particularly that if' he 
should be claimed by the person whose name was marked, or by his 
relations, the purchase-money should be refunded. 

Money-lending was the business next in importance to slave- 
dealing. The greater part of the so-called Egibi tablets are agree- 
ments for loans in which the borrower binds himself to return the 
amount together with interest prescribed in the contract. Some of 
these contracts are really statements recording a loan, which were 
drawn up when payment became due, in order to levy execution on 
the borrower. When a Babylonian wanted to begin business, he 
often borrowed upon his own property, so as to get the necessary 
capital. Several tablets record the agreements of two parties 
mortgaging their houses with the (stated) intention of creating a 
capital, and of starting business. The system of taxation in 
Sabylonia also made money-lenders indispensable, especially to 
agriculturists, who had to pay their taxes before harvest, and were 
therefore obliged to borrow on ^heir future crops. Interest was 
generally, though not always, paid by the month, and capital was 
paid back by instalments; the interest was about one-sixtieth per 
month, or 20 per cent, per annum. But what increased the profit 
of a money-lender most wus the system, which is still in use in Asia 
Minor, of paying taxes in kind. The agriculturist had to buy grain 
when the price was high, and, when the harvest came, to realize at a 
low price. Hence a money-lender was often also a corn and grain 
lender ; many contracts record loans of corn and money, and the 
time mentioned for repayment is generally harvest-time. 

Merchants, at the outset of their career, also had need of the 
money-lender. When a man married, it was customary for him to 
take a house for himscli and for h|s young wife. Sometimes he had 
not the money necessary for that purpose or for his trade capital ; 
he then often had to buy the house with his wife^s dowry, and the 
house was therefore her private property. This, again, is one of the 
reasons why houses were mostly owned by women in Babylonia. 
The trade in houses became very brisk at the time of the Persian 
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conquest, as this dynasty brought a new influx of people into the 
old capital of Babyl^ia. From the beginning of Cyrus’ reign to 
the end of Darius^ we have a great many tablets recording the sale of 
houses, or the letting of them for certain periods at a fixed rcT?t, 
which was to be paid in two or more instalments yearly. This 
sudden demand for houses hnder the first Persian rulers recalls to 
mind what happened in Berlin when that city became the capital of 
the new German Empire. There was such a rush for houses that a 
crisis ensued. In Babylon the leases hardly ever extended over four 
or five years. 

Another class of documents not less interesting consists of private 
letters. These are not so numerous as the contracts, but the British 
Museum possesses a good variety of them. They arc not dated, but 
their date can be pretty accurately fixed by the style of writing and 
the context.- They mostly relate to commercial business. For in- 
stance, a man writes to his brothers sending them a consignment of 
corn, and begging them to place the amount to liis credit. Other 
letters give information on the state of the crops or on certain busi- 
ness transactions; others speak of family matters, and are full of 
interesting particulars. 

It would be easy to extend this article, but my intention is only 
to call attention to a brancli of study unfortunately too much ne- 
glected. The original documents arc still buried in the various public 
collections of Europe, and consequently only one who could devote 
his wdiolc time to their examination could study them fully. A few 
specimens indeed have been lithographed in that sjdendid collection, 
^^Thc Inscriptions of Western Asia,^^ published by the trustees of the 
British Museum, and in some other publications in France, Germany, 
and America ; but even if all wxtc gathered togctlicr, they' arc still too 
few to enable a scholar to get the information necessary for acquiring 
a real knowledge of their valuable contents. It is only by examining 
several hundreds of them that any one can hope to acquire sufficient 
acquaintance with their style and character to understand them easily 
and thoroughly. The texts, being written in a cursive hand, are 
difficult to read, so that unless a stuaent lias given special 
attention to this style of writing, he is in danger of misreading many 
characters. If is for this reason that few of the texts published 
abroad arc correct, but even with a correct copy it is not easy to 
make out any particular text on account of the new words it con- 
tains, which can only be explained by collecting parallel passages. 
Nothing but the accurate and careful publication of a great 
many texts would enable the bulk of Assyriologists to undertake with 
success the study of these interesting documents. 


G, Bkhtin. 



THE NATIONALITY OP THE ENGLISH 

CHURCH. 


T he late rally from all quarters in tliis country round the Church, 
when threatened by elcetionecring clamour, invites much reflec- 
tion, Other subjects press for more immediate action, but none for 
more careful attention, lest so favourable an opportunity be lost for 
uniting forces in a common cause which may be ruined by senseless 
division. Fancied foes and staunch defenders of the Church seem 
enveloped in a cloud of mutual misuiicterstauding. Arrayed apart 
arc supposed deserters, and the defence is an entrenchment set up 
within the camp acting as a barrier against outsiders falling in 
again, while a common enemy is ju’cssing round them all. In appa- 
rent isolation from what is invidiously called the Establishment 
arc irregular volunteers who might be auxiliaries in the service. 

The nationality of the Church seems ignored. Dissenters shut 
their eyes to their share and interest in it, and think its necessary 
institutional and general autliority an assumption over individual 
liberty. They sacrifice to freedom what is required for combined 
action. On the other hand, the Church assumes a stiflhess trenching 
on exclusiveness, as if a national institution must not embrace many 
differences in the nation within the essential conditions of its general 
purpose. 

That the English Church w’as, from the first, a national embrace- 
ment of Christianity, freely instituted by the private devotion of all, 
for the public use of all, seems too kittle borne in mind. 

Yet if there is anything more completely national in the institu- 
tions of this country than any other it is the Church. Adopted by 
the nation in its earliest infancy, endow^ed voluntarily,- by all who had 
anything to endow it with, in trust for the. whole nation, in every 
part of the kingdom ; growing with the growth of the nation, now for a 
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thousand years, and^ up to the present day; adapting itself to national 
feeling, as it most signally did at the Reformation, and offering 
always to every class and individual of the nation free right to all its 
ministrations, without imposing any burden or asserting any privi-* 
lege or right which is not equally possessed by every other institution ; 
the Church of England, to use Mr. Gladstone's words, is so vital 
a part of the history of this country that it would lose all order, 
life, and meaning without it^^ (Hansard, eexvi. 47). 

When Christianity first dawned upon this land, the Church, in its 
present organization, supplanted the Druid worship of the uncivilized 
British. It next suppressed the heathenism brought in by the Saxon 
conquerors, and gained a moral conquest over them. Kings, chiefs, 
and popular councils owned its sway. The kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy became dioceses, and every manor became a parish. Church 
government took parallel form wdth civil polity. Every landowner 
(land being the only wealth of those times), on embracing Christianity, 
dedicated a tenth of his property to the service of the Church, as a 
moral obligation recognized throughout Christendom and handed 
down from divine institution. When commerce had produced other 
kinds of wealth, a statute (32 Henry VIII. cap. 7) made clearer the 
Saxon law which included personal tithes in like obligation in 
these words : that all persons exercising merchandize, handicraft, or 
other art (other than common day labourers) might pay the tenth 
part of their gains to the Church (Collier, Eccles. Hist. v. 310). 
This general idea of the national obligation is worth the consideration 
of those who now propose to give back to landowners their original 
dedication to tlic Ciiurch. 

The Churches property is not national property, but an appropria- 
tion of private property in trust for the national Church, At first 
the clergy resided with their bishops, and travelled about the diocese, 
preaching at crosses in the open air. Buildings as well as endow- 
ments came gradually, by the spontaneous zeal of the wealthier Church- 
men. Cathedrals were built, and lauds settled on them, by royal and 
proprietary benefactions ; and Church es^ itcs have continued to be 
. augmented by private munificence constantly to the present day. 
Personal property has not, indeed, been so readily brought under con- 
tribution, nor arc its owners likely to be equally cognizant of the 
^.obligation with landowners having tenantry requiring Church services 
round them. Monied men have sometimes invested their money in land 
for the very purpose of making themselves more conscious of the obliga- 
tions of wealth for the moral as well as physical requirements of their 
fellow-countrymen. As for Church provision throughout the king- 
dom, scarcely a. year passes but some new ecclesiastical districts are 
made by landowners to meet tbe growing or migrating population. 
The Primate lately pointed out the fact that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
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mission was dealing, not with any established Cljurch fund, but either 
resuscitating defunct provisions, or appropriating fresh benefactions 
which are constantly being received from private sources in trust for 
the nationaLChureh. 

No Church fund has ever been, created by Parliament, nor does 
any contribution to the Church ever appear in parliamentary esti- 
mates. The language of the State with reference to the Church has 
always agreed with the first article of Magna Charta : The English 
Church shall be free, and have her rights and liberties inviolable — 
that is, be on the same footing of independent institution under legal 
protection as any other trust in the kingdom — a spiritual society 
under the conditions of civil life. 

There are two strange views taken of the effect of the Reformation 
on the English Church ; one that it set up a new Church and a new 
religion in this country, and the other that the religious sects which 
have since sprung up disintegrated the national Church. 

Of the first of these views the absurdity needs little exposure. 
The people constitute the Church, and they remained the same after 
tlic Reformation as before. By D^Aubigne^s account, pres de deux 
cents ans avant la Reformation, PAugleterrc paraissait dejfl lasse du 
joug de Rome.^^ By Hume's account, even the monkish writers 
represented one half of the kingdom to be followers of VVicklifie.''^ 
Mr. Bright lately sneered at ‘^thc Church of Henry He has* 

not read tlic history of his country far enough back to know how 
long before Henry's quarrel wdth the Pope the people of England 
were impatient for an opportunity of reformation, and, if this one 
had not occurred, they Avould have found means to rid themselves of 
the foreign usurpation of the natidnal Church. The riddance of cor- 
ruption did not change the Church itself. A man retains his identity 
after the most thorough washing. Even. Arabian fancy left Sindbad 
the same man to continue his adventures after ridding himself of the 
old man of the sea. It w’as not till tlic seventh century that the 
Pope assumed authority in the English Church, and to say that when 
the nation found the consequent abuses intolerable, and took advan- 
tage of an opportunity to escape from them, they set up a diflierent 
Church, is to suppose the essence of the old Church to have consisted 
solely of those abuses. To take Bishop Jewell’s words, “we de- 
parted from the errors of the Romish Church, but not from the 
Church itself.” Folly has gone so far as to say that wc owe our 
cathedrals to Roman Catholics, &id therefore have no right to them. 
Some cathedrals date before Romish interference ; and all, like every 
other dedication to the English Church, have been totally free from 
any sort of condition of adherence to the Church of Rome. The 
charters of the Saxon kings securing property to the Church ran 
thus : for the good of the people and for the prosperity of the king- 
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dom we grant free tenure to the Holy Church (Collier, i. 368). No 
law or charter has' ever restricted the gifts made to the English 
Church to other than national purposes. 

As to the other strange theory, that Sects springing up after ihe 
Reformation have disintegrated the national Church and become 
separate Churches themselves, wc have only to look into the history 
of the principal Sects to see the utter untenableness of such a view. 
It would be a misfortune to all concerned if it were possible that a 
number of ever-varying and frequently subdivided societies, such as 
have from the earliest times existed in the Christian Church, through 
earnestly religious men following arbitrary, or even erroneous, views or 
leaders on special points of doctrine or of discipline, all appealing from 
interpretation to Scripture — the chief one in the English Church 
having had for its main object the revival of the Church itself — 
should be considered aliens and separate from the Church. Such 
division of the Body of Christ would obliterate the last trace of Chris- 
tian unity, treating the peccant members as enemies and not as 
brothers. Dissenters there arc in every Church, in none more than 
in that of Rome, which pretends to paramount unity but wisely 
treats such freedom as witliin its fold. Difference of view on every 
subject, especially on religious subjects, is inseparable from human 
nature ; but it would be a monstrous exaggeration of a principle to 
imagine quot homines tot ccclesim.^^ The strictest theology recog- 
nizes different degrees of schisim, or of broken communion, on account 
of disagreement in matters of faith or discipline ; and there may be 
separation of worshippers without schism on points of doctnne. 
There are varieties of views within Church-communion as wide apart 
as between sects outside. < 

There are t>vo main tendencies of the human mind which show 
themselves in opinions on all subjects ; one taking individual judgment 
as the test of truth, and the other submitting willingly to authority. 
In Church matters, the two lead respectively to Dissent and Catho- 
licity — in religious exercises, to enthusiasm or to ceremonial — in w^or- 
ship, to sentimental or dramatic services. A Church cannot be 
national which fails of scope for both these tendencies, even in their 
extremes. What healthy body without living extremities? It is 
this comprehensiveness which avoids intolerance. Since the Refor- 
mation the two main tendencies have shown themselves — the one in 
clinging to Romish ritual, and priestly mediation as distinct from 
ministration ; the other running riot in asserting religious liberty, 
and Puritanical aversion to all observances or authority in the 
Church. 

There arc in regular Church-communion the Orthodox and Evan-, 
gelical parties, the High and Low Church. Each has usefully at 
times chastened the other, jind to each the nation has been indebted 
for religious order or revival. But the Puritan tendency took special 
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advantage of the freedom of times of reformation,, and broke out wildly 
in sectional eclecticism. 

The first sect that sprung from Puritanism in this country was 
that of Independents or Congregationalists. They introduced 
from Holland disputes about discipline and church polity, asserting 
the right of self-government, and refusing to recognize bishops of 
dioceses, but only pastors of independent congregations. They 
appealed to Scripture for this acceptation of the word church, and 
aU they require for admission to membership is a declaration of be- 
lief in Scripture, and of personal Christian " experience — a Calvin- 
istic idea of pure communion. If such a sect could be thought a 
Church, it clearly could not be a national one ; but in the essence of 
Christian doctrine it docs not differ from the Church. 

Next came the sect of Baptists, in the seventeenth century, a 
milder offshoot from the wild fanaticism of the Anabaptists, coming 
from Holland also. Their speciality regards both the subjects and the 
mode of baptism. In proof that the subjects should be adults, they 
appeal to the original command to baptize those who believe ; and 
for the mode, tlicy appeal to primitive practice, and to the Scriptural 
figure of washing away of sin, as proofs that it should be by immersion 
and not by only sprinkling. Consequently, they consider a personal 
profession of faith .before a congregation a necessary preliminary 
to the rite. The sect is divided into " General and Particular 
Baptists, and some of both divisions* allow mixed Communion with 
those who have been bcaptized in infancy. As to discipline, they 
agree with the Independents. 

There is, certainly, nothing so vital to the Church as its Sacra- 
ments ; still, a conscientious scruple as to the Scriptural meaning of 
baptismal regeneration, and an idea of superstition in the parental 
act of faith, however painful to those who find no «tumbling-block of 
private judgment against the doctrine of the Church, to whom it 
must seem dreadful that any children should die unbaptized, are not a 
sufficient ground for absolute excommunication, nor for the national 
Church to look on earnest Christians as its foes. 

liobert Hall was the most eminent Baptist preacher of the past, 
as Spurgeon is of the present day. In a celebrated sermon on 
" Terms of Communion,^^ Robert Hall thus expressed his views : — 

“ Unity is an essential cliaracter of the Church of Christ, and, though it 
branches out into many societies, it i> still one. Nothing can be more abhor- 
rent from the principles and maxims of the sacred oracles than the idea of a 
plurality of true Churches neither in actual communion with each other nor 
in a capacity for such communion. Violation of purity of worship may justify 
declining external communion \vith a Church with wdiich, nevertheless, wo 
cease not to cultivate a communion of spirit.” 

'^Thc return of such men,’' says Curteis; ‘^to an honoured place in the 
Church's ranks may*yet be hoped for" ("Bampton Lectures," 1871). 
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During the great rebellion, ecclesiastical as well as regal govern- 
ment fell into abeyance; but the national Church maintained its 
functions independently, upholding throughout the country the 
spiritual and ministerial requirements of Christian religion. The 
Church was, indeed, for the time deprived of the temporalities with 
which the nation^s devotion ‘had endowed it; but its foundation, both 
of institution and of action, remained intact. A body of eminent 
ecclesiastics held up the apostolic doctrine and forms of worship with 
that singleness of spirit which an appeal to primitive authority alone 
can give. The bishops, though deprived for the time of temporal 
and civil rights vested in their office by ancient constitution, per- 
severed to discharge as well as they could the functions of episcopacy 
till order was restored. 

Of course disordered times bred more sectarianism. The strong 
personal influence of a man of uneducated enthusiasm, George Fox, 
set up the sect of Quakers with more permanence than was the lot 
of many others which at this time sprung up and died away with 
their authors. Tlic speciality of the Quakers was trusting to inw'ard 
spiritual movings, and rejecting all dogma and ceremony. Their rule 
of faith is individual inspiration — a rule of cou^'sc most vague and 
accidental, and productive of multiplied heresy, or eclecticism, in the 
jdace of all authority. As they boasted of equal fidelity to all 
civil government, wdicthcr the usurpation of the Rump Parliament, of 
Cromwell, or of any other, so they may be said to extend a not un- 
friendly indifference to Church authority. Their relation to the 
Church in the matter of religion is much the same as tlicir relation to 
civil government in tlic matter of peace and war — a practical allegiance 
under theoretical protest. Had the Cliurch been in such vigorous 
action in Fox’s time as it is now% he would have found full scope for 
his individual energies in its communion, lie sought for the dis- 
embodied spirit of the ('hiirch abstract as in a trance, though only 
sleeping — for sacraments of inward grace without the outward 
signs. This principle, so exaggerated in dreams of enthusiasm, may 
subside with the Sect itself into the bosom of the Church again, 
Quakers arc greatly diminishing in numbers, w hich only the congenial 
soil of republican America can at all maintain. We know of many 
of'whom the Church might be proud. 

The Revolution brought toleration to all Dissenting bodies with 
the sole exception of Unitarians. James liad even attempted, under 
cover of toleration of Dissent, to regain Church ascendancy for 
Papists. Nonjurors and Nonconformists became, as it were, the 
supporters on either side of the armorial hearings of the national 
Church. But the period of toleration was one of slack tide on the 
turn, in religious as well as political spirit. The oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy being alone required, perfect freedom of worship was- 
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recognized by law. The temporal head of the English Church having 
ousted foreign supremacy^ and taking for himself a coronation oath to 
preserve inviolate the settlement of the Church, held up a national 
stduJard of religion, under which sectarianism was avowedly reduced 
to a subaltern level. But it is remarkable that the only sect excepted 
from the Toleration Act was the one that emerged soon after into public 
recognition. From Cromwell's friendly coverture and William’s verbal 
exception, Unitarians came out as a recognized sect. There have been 
many phases of Unitariauism, varying from Arianism to Socinianism — 
that is, from assertion of our Lord’s separate but eternal deity, to 
Dr. Price’s theory that “ our Lord was a highly exalted man in whom 
the Godhead dwelt.” On the whole, the comprehensive distinctioii 
of the sect may be described as a cold, intellectual freedom from any 
definite Christian creed, and a vain metaphysical philosophy about 
the personality of the Holy Trinity utterly beyond the scope of 
human understanding. Miss IMartincau professed it as " a protest 
in defence of intellectual freedom within Christ’s Church.” Pre- 
bendary Curteis calls it “ a reaction against a narrow and intolerant 
Puritanism, distinctly in the direction of the Church;” and he 
comes to the conclusion " that, say what men will, it is impossible 
for any observant man to believe that the separation of the Unitarians 
from the Church is a fundamental or a permanent one ” ('' Bampton 
Lectures,” 1871, p. 318). 

The Methodism of John Wesley began late in the last century— 
not a philosophical sect as the last-named, but an appeal to the 
feelings of the mass of the people. Wesley was a devoted Church- 
man to his dying day. Ilis great object was Church revival — 
expressly “ a revival within the Church of England.” At .his first 
conference with his associates he said : “ We arc not seceders, nor 
any resemblance to them ; we set out on quite opposite principles ” 
("Minutes of Conference, 171i-89”). Ilis final Deed of Declara- 
tion, made in his old age, and formally enrolled in Chancery, 1784, 
entrusted to the Conference, with all its property, the unlimited direc- 
tion of the Society. They certainly departed from their founder’s 
design of Church revival very materially in setting up a rival 
ministry of their own ordination. Nevertheless, says Prebendary 
Curteis, " we may affirm that the Methodist Societies are nothing 
more or less than the very well-known phenomenon in the history of 
the Church, the rise of a new religious order within her pale.” The 
separatist spirit showed itself much more in frequent secessions from 
the original Society than in au^ secession of the Society from the 
Church. Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, the Kilhamites of 1797, 
the Methodist New Connexion, Primitive Methodists, Bible Christians, 
and Dr. Warren’s Wesleyan Methodist Association of 1819, have 
successively detached themselves; but,, so far from affecting the 
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national standard of religious faith^ they rather illustrate the freedom 
of separate association within the body of the national Church. 
There are some, indeed, rightly called political Methodists, who discard 
all claim to any kindred spirit with their founder by a bitterness'of 
rivalry with tlic Church. Like the false mother, they would sacrifice 
the child to jealousy — religion to party triumph. Their ideal of Chris- 
tianity loses the essential characteristic of love in the spirit of envy — 

see how these Christians hate one another/^ Amongst such criers 
for fraternity each is looking for the elder brother's place. They 
have a democratic impatience of any authority but their own. It is 
its Prelacy rather than the Church itself that they hate. There is also 
a separating interest created by the corporate property of the sects, 
whose members, as shareholders, depend on sustained connection 
whether for dividend or debt. 

But as to association distinctly for religious purposes, nothing has 
been more habitual in this country since the Church has freely 
enjoyed self-administration. Societies for Reformation of ^Mauhers,^^ 
‘^for Suppression of Vice,^^ ‘^for Mutual Edification/' and many 
others of similar designations have been formed, differing from sects 
only in less wide and complete organization, and not at all in 
variety of religious views.^ 

Of existing sects, the Registrar-Gencrars last Report states the 
number in England to be thirty-four — twenty-five "native and nine 
"foreign'^ (by which he mcaifs such as the Lutheran, German, and 
Dutch Reformers, and Greek and Roman Catholics). Of the twenty- 
five native sects, many arc subdivisions of the larger sects — seven of 
Wesleyans and five of Baptists. Surely those various idiosyncrasies, 
however erring, do not detract frbm the value or integrity of the 
national Church, under whose shelter they have for the time been set 
up by parties "working in self-chosen wnys/^ from which they may 
return. 

A national Church means the Clmrch of the bulk of the nation. 
If Englishmen generally adopted the Mahommedau, Hindoo, or 
Buddhist faith, such would be the national religion, and such must 
be accordingly any national institution for worship. It has been said 
lately, by an eminent judge, that this is no longer a Christian country, 
since the possession of Christianity is no longer necessary for admis- 
sion to its Legislature or civil Offices. But our own rule in India dis- 
poses of this dictum, for there the religion of the Government is not 
that of the country, but the nation is none the less nationally Hindoo. 
The defence for disestablishing and disendowing the English Church 
in Ireland was that the great majority of the Irish were Roman 
Catholics, and the endowments had not come from national devotioru 

* Take, for iuBtance, the Clmrch MisBionary Society and that for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. * 
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As Mr. Bright observed in the debate, this removed all possible analogy 
between the case of the Church in Ireland and in England. The 
English Church is the Church of the English nation generally, or 
there is no national Church at all. But it is, in Mr. Gladstone's words, 
" impressed on the hearts and feelings of |he great mass of the people, 
and enters profoundly into the entire life and action of the country 
(Hansard, ccxvi. 47). When Mr. Miall made his repeated attacks on 
it in 1871, 1872, and 1873, Mr. Gladstone defeated him by majorities 
increasing up to ten to one. He quoted, in enforcement of his own 
enthusiastic expressions, the following remarkable words of Dr. 
Dollinger, which he adopted as an opinion of the highest value coming 
from aq outside observer pre-eminently qualified to apeak on the 
subject, and thoroughly acquainted with the religious condition of 
this country : — 

^ “ It may be said with truth that no Church is so national as the English, so 
deeply rooted in popular affection, so bound up with the institutions and 
manners of the country, or so powerful in its influence on national character. 
Of late years it has extended its range, and strengthened itself internally, by 
the foundation of numerous colonial bishoprics in all parts of the globe. It 
possesses a rich theological literature, an excellent translation of the Bible, 
and the cold, dull indiffierentism wdiich on the Continent has spread like a 
deadly mildew over all degrees of society has no place in the British Isles.” 

The mass of non-political Dissenters show more and more con- 
sciousness of their share and interest in the Church. The Primate, 
in his late visitation in Wales, was struck with the evidence of this 
steadily increasing sense. He had before, in Cornwall, found the 
Wesleyans some of his best auxiliaries. The reception of the genial 
new Bishop of Lincoln, lately, in towms chiefly peopled by Dissenters, 
who crowded to greet him, filled* his church, and made the largest 
oflertories in Communion, bears the same happy testimony. A dis- 
tinguished Nonconformist made a remarkable protest in one of the 
newspapers against the clamour for Church disestablishment raised 
by demagogues during the election. I think it an unrighteous 
proposal, seeing as I do, in this attack on the noblest institution of 
our country, a blow struck at religion generally, and a crime. It 
would be a national disaster under which the country would reel and 
stagger for generations, and perhaps never recover from.^^ 

But, in a letter to the Times from the wxll-kuown S. G. O., it is 
truly said that “ the vital question is how far, in the form and with 
the power it may at present possess, the Church is of the real practical 
value which it assumes to bc.^' ^ A better answer to this question 
could hardly be given than in the words of the high-minded veteran 
Liberal Statesman, Lord Grey, in his recent appeal to Mr. Gladstone 
to speak out now as he did in the debates just quoted from : 

“This ancient institution is of inestimable value to the nation, affording the 
best means of bringing home .to the people the primary truths of Christianity ; 
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giving them, and especially those who are too poor and ignorant to seek it for 
themselves, the blessing of religious instruction and comfort. The services of 
our Church, which are freely tendered to all, are in the highest degree useful, 
not only to those who* accept them, but also to those who decline to receive 
them, since they tend to keep up in the whole nation a more general sense*of 
duty to God, and a higher standard of morality than could be maintained 
without the aid of a national Oliurch. ^lany pious Dissenters have distinctly 
acknowledged this, and have recognized how much their societies have gained 
by their contact with the Church of the nation.’' 

The Bishop of Carlisle's reply to Lord Ebury may be quoted as a 
pendant to this lay view, as the view of one nobly engaged in the 
highest office of the Church. 

‘‘Whether we look to towns or villages, to the work of Sunday or of week- 
day ministrations, to the material condition oE our churches, or to the 
spiritual agencies employed within them, the Avork of the Church for the 
spiritual welfare of the nation is simply immeasurable. The efforts of the last 
century to make our parishes manageable in respect of area and population, 
and to give every parish a resident minister, cannot be ignored in any fair 
judgment.'’ 

There arc, however, some who sec no merit in the nationality of 
a Church. They would prefer that all religious ministration should 
be left to independent congregations, and that there should be no 
national recognition of religion whatever. They consider the pro- 
tection of life, limb, and property the only joint undertaking of a 
commonwealth, at least at home; and a national Church seems to 
them an interference Avitli individual freedom. It is strange that 
any man pretending to statesmanlike vicAvs should think it not diffi- 
cult only, but actually undesirable, to realize the influences of a 
national Church — should sec nothing in it calculated to refine and 
elevate the national life. Is tliere nothing of value, for instance, 
in a nation^s having means of united tlianksgiving or submission to 
God on occasions of common interest of joy or sorrow ? American 
writers admit that our monarchical constitution has tlic advantage of 
uniting sympathy betAveen the head and Avhole body of tlic nation, as 
of one family, whatever events may stir the deeper feelings of 
humanity. Foreigners find, in dealing witn England, they have to 
deal with a people, not with a Government only. Is there no 
parallel advantage in a national profession of religion ? Hardly a 
barbarous race is without something of the sort. Was British 
Druidism so far in advance of tlie Christianity wliich superseded it 
that all sense of the value of a national faith was lost in the ex- 
change ? What, in fact, has been the result of the liberation " of 
the English Church in America? There exists, indeed, in New 
England, in great vigour, the Episcopal Church which came there 
from the old country ; but around it there rages a sectarianism with 
a bitterness of spirit such as has never violated Christian unity at 
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home. The eminent author of "Men and Manners in America” 
attributes to the want of a national Church the rending into shreds 
and patches of individual teaching all religious opinion throughout 
ihe country, and a total want of any religious' teaching in many 
rural districts, realizing the etymology of the word paganism.” 

The idea of a national Church does n&t imply the reduction of all 
religious views held by any bodies in the nation to a common deno- 
minator. Such an idea is obviously as impossible as foolish. A 
Church coeval with the nation, providing distinct religious 
requisites for the whole nation by means nationally devoted to its 
use, having met the nation^s demand in a great and prolonged effort 
for its reformation from abuses, and recognized throughout the 
nation^s history as part of its national identity, surely is a national 
institution, although some of the nation enjoying its benefits may, 
for various reasons, worship apart by themselves, and even though 
those reasons be at variance with the Churches doctrine. The 
English branch of the Christian Church is not obliged to abandon 
distinctive catholicity in order to exercise a catholic spirit, as far as 
possible, for the nation. The national Church does, indeed, give 
wide scope to variety of views of its own doctrine, from almost Papal 
notions, such as that of priestly absolution, to the lowest Methodistical 
sentiment ; but in so doing maintains its creed, sacraments, ministry, 
and gospel message to the people. The High Church party would 
give up nationality for the more vigo^rous and exclusive exercise of 
spiritual authority. Tliey might find too late that they were driving a 
narrow and intolerant optimism to the loss of all hold on the people. 
On the other hand, the Prebendary already quoted sees hopeful 
signs that earnest men of all tlic^ Cliristian sects are coming steadily 
to a clearer recognition of Church communion. Mr. Spurgeon^s 
late avowal of his opinion, that the common enemy of scepticism 
was better met by statement of the essential truths of the Christian 
faith in Church, than in many Dissenting pulpits,” supports this 
hopeful view. The egotism of party rivalry on one side, and the cold 
shoulder of pharisaical authority contemptuously presented to it, on 
the other, surely cannot be allowed much longer to keep religious 
Wesley ans, using the same creed and liturgy, from full partnership 
with the Church which their founder laboured to revive and strengthen. 
May not even a partnership of service be found for their ministry 
in the Church ? 

Certainly, to retain its nationality, the Church must keep its minis- 
trations fully bearing on the people at large. It must appeal to their 
hearts aild minds and consciences. It should be able to do soundly 
what, for instance, the Salvationists have rpughly wrought with the 
masses. It must therefore have some better means to adapt its work to 
the varying circumstances of the nation ; and enlist its whole member- 
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ship, lay and clerical, within its councils. No sufficient machinery 
is now possessed by the English Church for the discharge of such 
duties to the nation, nor for full and faithful communication of 
essential Christian doctrine to all classes of the people. 

Powers for complete self-administration have been given to the 
Irish Church in consideration of its violent spoliation. The far 
greater violence requisite for like spoliation of the private endow- 
ments of the English Church is not a necessary preliminary for 
giving it similar powers of self-administration. The Act of 1869 
for disestablishing the Church in Ireland empowered the clergy 
and laity to meet in Synod for the general management and 
affairs of the Church. The Synod constituted, incorporated by Royal 
Charter, has very successfully dealt with matters of administration. 
In anything affecting articles, ritual, or rubric it must proceed by 
Bill through both its Houses, introdueed by a resolution passed in full 
Synod, and with ultimate sanction by two-thirds of each order. 

A national Church Council in England would have to deal with 
such subjects in a like guarded manner, and with the sanction of 
the Crown, There might be full securities against any departure 
from primitive doctrine. 

No reason exists for considering the Churches Articles as for 
ever formulated with verbal rigidity, frequently as they Averc at the 
time revised, and even submitted to parliamentary handling. Nor 
can the Act of Elizabeth make the decisions of the first four General 
Councils cover all possible requirements for ever of the English 
Church. Each of those Councils was convened to deal w ith particular 
heresies consecutively arising. The first Christians had no need of 
more than a general declaration of their faith iii the ^Messiah. 
Elaborate formularies represent current necessities. It is a con- 
fession of paralysis if the Church can no longer speak ; or a symptom 
of mistrust of living principle if it dare not speak.- If the one 
great Reformation is to date and stereotype all formularies, the 
foolish thought might find excuse that it was the origin and end 
of our Church foundation. The English Church miglit then be 
fairly characterized as for ever simjdy Protest; nt, and Nonconformists 
as men taking perpetual pugnacity as their corporate idea of 
Christian life. 

The House of Commons, certainly, has become a very obstructed 
medium for any legislation, and especially ecclesiastical! Not that 
its inaptness for Church aflfairs reflects on the nationality of the 
Church. Numbers having been substituted for interests as the 
factors of elections, electioneering agencies have much diminished the 
national representativeness of the House. Eord Eorne lately showed 
inappreciation of the more representative character of the House of 
Lords, and seemed to ignore altogetlicr the existence of a national 
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Church, when he argued that bishops could have no defence for 
being there unless all religious sects were likewise represented. 

Parliament, however, in the formation of a Synod, need have 
nothing more to do with Church legislation than what it habitually 
d(?es with various associations for recognized purposes — that is, give 
powers for self-administration through a rgpresentative council. The 
Friendly Societies Act, for instance, gives powers of by-legislation 
on specihed matters, such as terms of admission, administration, 
enforcement of rules, &c., all which has only to be certified by a 
Crpwii registrar. Whether a society keeps within its powers is a 
question for decision by appeal to the courts of law. The Irish 
Church has courts of first instance of its own, but subject to such 
final appeal as to interpretation of terms ; and so should the English 
Church be empowered also, subject to the supreme tribunals as to its 
acting Ultra vires, as the Commission of 1882 recommend. The con- 
stitution of the English Church Council should, like the Irish, be of 
two Houses, clerical and lay ; the latter House by election on a 
qualification of declaration of Church membership. It is not 
Ijcyoiul hope that this freer and more effective action for national 
legislative and administrative functions might be granted by Parlia- 
ment to the Church* 

“ To such, however,^^ in Mr. George Russeirs words in the last 
number of this He view, as think that the day has gone by for 
parliamentary interference, even to this extent, in religious matters,, 
the plan which most commends itself would be an immense extension, 
under the sanction of the bishops of each diocese, of the system of 
voluntary couucils.^^ A'oluntary consultation should embrace larger 
areas than parochial. Of voluntary action generally. Canon Jellett, 
of the Irish General Synod, at the Carlisle Congress, well said : — 

“ 111 Diocesan Conferences the clergy and people can learn to know each 
other, and to got ridof class jealousies and jirofessional prejudices. The several 
])arties which cxi^t within the same communion, for I will not say into which 
tlio Church is divided, can sec how much more there is in which they all 
agree than in what they disagree ; and brotherly afiection one for the other, 
and love for their coninioii mother, the great Church of England, ought to 
make that Church elfectivc against wrong, and powerful in working national 
good.^’ 


Norton. 



WASTE IN WHEAT CROPS. 


C AN anytliiug new be said on this important subject ? Is there 
anything yet left to be learnt by the farmer or the man of seience ? 
Are there any popular errors about the wheat plant to be corrected, 
any special experiments yet to be made, any contrivances by wliich 
two bushels can be grown instead of one ? Lastly, is there any need- 
less waste in harvesting, any faulty practice that may be avoided ? 

It is the object of this paper to call attention to these important 
questions, though it may be difficult to suggest answers to some of 
them. The time of great agricultural depression is certainly oppor- 
tune to the inquiry. If wheat is, to the grower, ruinously chcap> 
let him by all means endeavour to get more of it from a given area ; 
or if that cannot be done, let him at least thoroughly understand 
the reasons why such a prospect is hopeless. 

Experiments and observations made on a few square yards of land 
may appear trifling to those who farm hundreds of acres, and the 
results too insignificant to be worth recording. But farmers, as a 
rule, have neither time nor training for minute experiments, which 
indeed they arc too apt to deride or disvarage. If they are told 
that, whereas a single grain normally produces 300, less than twenty 
for every grain sown is the average number that gets into the 
market ; if it is suggested to them that the rough processes of har- 
vesting involve a great deal of waste, they express incredulity, or 
they will curtly ask, what can ym know about farming and wheat 
crops, or estimate how much they lose in the open field or the stack- 
yard ? What seems more singular, they arc generally indifferent to 
such waste ; the truth being, that they do not tliink much about it, 
because the subject has never been brought home to them by any 
accurate statement of facts. Practical agriculture is one thing, 
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inquiring into causes and reasoning from facts is another ; the two 
branches of knowledge are different and independent. 

A single grain of wheat will produce from five to seven ear-bear- 
i\\g stalks. The single blade spears first into three, then into 
five or more side-shoots, every one of which^ separated and trans- 
planted by hand, will form a new plant. Each ear contains, on 
fairly good land, from fifty to six^, sometimes even seventy, grains. 
Three or four of the terminal grains are generally smaller, or other- 
wise defective, and are rejected in wipnowing and dressing the wheat. 
But as a fair average, on a moderate estimate, a single grain can 
produce 300. 

This means, of course, that every bushel sown can, theoretically 
at least, yield 300 bushels. But practically one bushel yields only 
about twelve, or possibly fifteen, since twenty-four to thirty bushels < 
per acre is the average crop (in England) from two bushels, or a 
little more, of seed. It is only under very favourable circumstances 
of soil and season that as much as. fifty bushels can be brought into 
the market from a single acre. But this establishes the fact that it 
is not from want of room that so little is usually got out of an acre, 
even under good and careful farming. The deficiency is due to 
various causes, which we propose to consider. 

In tracing then the bushel sown to the twelve bushels that come 
into the farmers* sacks, we have to inquire^, what proportion of the 
seed germinates, bow much of it rots in the earth, or is picked up by 
birds, or eaten by mice, or destroyed hy wire-worm or other ground 
pests. Plow much of it Comes to nothing, or has not sufficient room 
to expand from too thick sowing ? How much grain is shed from 
over-ripeness, or consumed by the depredations Of small birds, or 
shaken out by high winds, or by l^nocking about in reaping, forking, 
carting, stacking, threshing, binding in sheaves, and setting them up ? 
What percentage must be deducted for tail wheat, or small grains 
rejected ? A very considerable quantity, without doubt, is the 
aggregate loss from these causes combined. Still, the immense 
difference between the quantity that can be, and theoretically ought 
to be, produced, and that which actually goes into the market, remains 
to be more clearly accounted for. P*or my own part, I have never 
seen any discussion of the subject. 

My contention is, that the loss of grain in the various processes 
of harvesting must be much greater than is commonly supposed. 
If the ancient way of threshing, for example, '^as to tread out the 
grain by driving oxen over it on hard floor, a good deal must cer- 
tainly be lost by the heavy boots of the men walking and stamping 
on the sheaves, even when they yield to pressure, first on the cart, 
then upon the stack. If you take a ripe wheat-ear and strike it on 
a table, you will see some grains fly out, and if you look at the spot 
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'where a 'wheatshcaf has fallen from a cart^ you will find that some 
corn has been shed. Some few thrifty farmers line the corn waggons 
'with canvas, and spread tarpaulins round the base ^of a stack ; but 
the .gi'cat majority are content to let the fowls pick up the shed 
grains. Yet it is common enough to sec stackyards and even 
stubble-fields green with sprouting corn. And a careful observer, 
walking over a field just left by the gleaners, will" very often notice 
plenty of loose grains still remaining for the birds and the field- 
mice, besides what germinates if the ploughing be delayed.* Again, 
in the farmyard, a perpetual depredation is carried on upon the 
corn-stack by poultry, mice, rats, pigeons, and sparrows, the only 
way to check which is to build the stacks on stone props and dress 
down the sides. 

These considerations show, beyond a doubt, that a considerable 
percentage of the grains actually ripened in the field is annually 
lost in the stackyard. More, probably much more, is thus wasted 
than is really necessary, and that some remedy could be devised 
seems by no means incredible. With the view of. ascertaining with 
soniething like accuracy the actual produce of the wheat plant, 1 
sowed, on the (Jth of September last, on a small piece of garden 
ground, which would be called only moderately good wheat land, 
three separate parcels, each of fifty average wheat grains. Special 
selection seemed unfair, although, as a fact, seed wheat is generally 
taken from a finer and sounder sample. Of these three parcels, 
which I will call A, B, C, the first was sown broadcast, B was set in 
two rows, after the manner of drilled Avlicat, and C in separate 
grains* six inches apart. All these were carefully covered with earth, 
deep enough to protect them from- the sparrowl Besides these I 
planted separately twelve grains, three and a half inches deep (D), 
and three grains in each of three holes one inch deep (E). It Avill 
be observed that these represent all the ordinary conditions of field 
culture. I found that of A only tAvcnty-fivc came up ; of B, thirty ; 
and of C, thirty-eight. Of D not a single one germinated, and only 
one of E. On the last day of November all seemed sufficiently 
grown for the purpose of au approximrcc estimate. One of my 
objects was to find out Avith certainty (a matter of practical import- 
ance in reference to their suAving) into what number of separate 
ear* bearing stems a single blade will spear, and 1 wished also to 
wateh the process, under the different conditions. For, if you pull 
up from a stubble-field a stump or root of seven stems, though It 
seems one pl’ant^ still, if you disentangle the matted fibres, you will 
often find i:hat two or more plants arc closely interlaced. Still, 
repeated experiments show that seven is the normal number of bear- 
ing stalks in a. well-grown plant, which Avould be a yield of about 
400 grains to one. 
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The number of grains which 'ftiled to gemmate was larg^ than 
I expected j and it seeius that^ in wheat sowings a liberal allowance 
must be made for seeds which der 'npt come up at all. Every j^ant 
when pulled* up was examined ajud carefully. ' The result 

is as follows : — ^ . • ' • 

Group 'A (twenty-three plants) ]gave o^e plant of th:i^ stalks^ six 
of four, three of five, seven of sevei^\and three of nine^ Total, 148 
ear-bearing stalks. ^ ^ . 

Group B (thirty plants) gave two ' of "two sti^g,. three,* 

one of four, ten of five, six of seven, two' of ten, an4 ope of eleven. 
Total, 151. 

Group C (sown simply, thirty-two plants) gave four plants which 
had speared into three, five into only two, five into five, three into 
six, two info seven, nine into four, three into eight, and one into 
nine. Total, 148. 

As for the seeds planted three together in one hole(E), three only 
appeared, and these from the same hole. They were poor plants, 
two having but four, the remaining one but three shoots. This 
experiment appears to discourage too thick sowing. 

The nearness of the produce of A,‘ B, and C, with a considerable 
diflTerence in the numbers that germinated, is remarkable. If we 
say that each fifty sown produced 150 ear-bearing stalks (and a more 
exact computation would hardly be worth the making), and that each 
stalk would yield fifty sound grains, we have this result — that 22,500 
grains would be the j)roduce of 150. If for the word grains we 
substitute bushels,'^ we ought, it seems, to get 150 bushels matured 
from every bushel sown. 

What are the reasons of such air extraordinary difference between 
theory and practice ? 

No doubt, to aseertain with precision the exact number of ear- 
bearing stalks (excluding a certain number of feeble side-shoots, 
which come to nothing), it would be proper to make these observa- 
tions in the late spring. 1 am inclined to think that seven is the 
maximum number of cars that can be got from a single seed. But 
that a great deal of grain perishes in the sowing, and a great deal 
more that has ripened is lost, seems a conclusion that^a.absqlu^y 
inevitable. ^ 

Besides the various kinds of blight, such as smut jind mildew, 
affecting the straw or the ear, and greatly ditmnithing the 
production, there are other c^ses why wheat is said to 
thresh out badly, which are much less visible while the crop is 
standing. One of these is the partial filling of the car ; there is more 
ohaff than there should be in proportion to the grain. There is a , 
popular idea about the wheat plant which is entirely erroneous. It 
is thought that if high winds prevail while the wheat is iq flower, the 
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anthers^ which are then seen dangling from the ears^ will be blown 
off, and the grain will not set through the loss of the pollen. Year 
after year wc see this statement made in agricultural journals and 
corn-reports, and so sensitive is the corn-market that even ^he 
price of wheat may be affected by adverse reports on this head. 
But the fact is, these anthers, when protruded, have already performed 
the office of impregnation, which takes place within the closed 
glumes. The flowers seen hanging down are exhausted anthers, 
and wholly useless. If a storm were to blow every one of them 
away, there would not be*a grain less in the crop. 

Mr. Darwin’s discovery, that Nature for the most part effects cross- 
fertilization either by the wind or by the agency of insects, may 
perhaps, like other new theories, be pressed somewhat too. far. There 
are two facts which go far to prove that wheat (and the same is 
probably true of many others of the Gramweer) is really self-impreg- 
nated. One fact is, that the ovary — i.e., the young seed — is enclosed 
in a double sheath (the chaff of the ripe seed), which is tightly closed 
except for a moment when the expended anther is protruded \ and 
the other fact is, that in favourable seasons all the grains in an car 
are fertilized and matured. Now, if the pollen reached them only 
from a dust-cloud so to call it, and was air-dispersed, like that from 
Scotch-firs and yew-trees, either of these facts could take place. 
Subtle as pollen-dust, is, and very small as is the quantity necessary 
for fertilization, it could only find its way into a few of the closed 
glumes, and there would always be a great preponderance of barren 
ears. 

The following interesting experiment seems conclusive. I have 
often tried it, and always with exactly the same result : — 

Gather half a dozen green whcatcars from a plant which is jus1 
beginning to flower, and keep them for an hour or two in a warm 
room in a glass of water. Y^ou may then watch the anthers in 
succession in the very act of being protruded through the tips of the 
glumes, which open just a little to let the thread-like filament hang 
out, and then immediately close up tightly. To actually sec this 
gaping of the glumes you must keep a \cry close and minute 
observation. Then cut off from the ear one of the green seed-eases 
which appears next about to flower. Remove the ovary with its three' 
stamens and feathery double pistil,* and lay these organs on a piece 
of glass. ■ Breathe on them gently and you will see the anthers 
burst with a kind of spasmodic motion, scattering the pollen partly 
on the pistil, to which, as a magnifying glass will show, it adheres in 
minute globules, partly on the glass. But when the spurting takes 
place only within the glumes, the pollen must be confined to the 
cavity which contains the pistil and its numerous stigmas, unless, 

* The wheat-flower is shown on p. 70 of Sir J. Hooker’s Science Primer on Botany. 
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which is possible^ some few grains escape when the empty anther is 
protruded. 

Immediately after the bursting of the anthers the filament becomes 
reetless and begins to move. Contrary to the usual nature of this 
organ in plants^ it is elastic, and you may watch it increasing to the 
length of about half an inch, carrying with it, as it creeps on the 
glass, the now empty and useless anthers. 

The point of the observation is to prove that the filament does not 
expand till after the discharge of the pollen, and therefore that the 
anthers when exposed to sight, or when we say wheat is in flower,” 
are expended. They may be pulled off by hand as they appear, and 
yet all the graiffs in the ear will be just as perfect. Consequently, 
the fear of high winds blowing off the bloom ” is wholly baseless. • 

This exceptional elasticity of the filament is a wonderful fact. 
Its purpose is to make room within the narrow seed-case for the 
enlarged grain by ejecting the used-up organs of the inflorescence. 
Occasionally, in a ripe wheat-ear, you will find they have not been 
got rid of, but lie shrivelled and crushed up within the glumes. 

Years ago, when I was making careful observations into the 
phenomena of corn-growing, I used to watch in a cornfield, on a 
sunny day, the momentary process of the opening of the glumes for 
the extrusion' of the anthers. I compared it to the opening and 
shutting of an oyster-shell. My readers, however, must be warned 
that very close watching and very sharp sight are necessary for 
actually seeing the operation, which is slight, and almost momentary. 

Though botanists will perhaps insist that it is a heresy in science 
to regard the wheat-plant as cleistogam,^^ or fertilized solely within 
its own enclosure, I must niaintali^ that all my observations have led 
to that conclusion. And if windy weather is in some way injurious 
to wheat in the flowering stage, and causes it to yield in the thresh- 
ing less than was expected, tlie reason must be this : that wind and 
cold and wet very commonly .accompany each other in an English 
summer, whereas warmth and a quiet atmosphere during the month 
of June are favourable to the development of the pollen-tubes. 

In social plants, which, like wheat, naturally grow best when 
they grow by themselves to the exclusion of others, the great law 
of the Survival of the Fittest will ever be in active operation. For, 
as (Irant Allen well says, plants arc perpetually battling with one 
another for their share of the. soil, the rainfall, and the sunshine.^^ 
Many feeble plants will die out, ^r dwindle to a stage only short of 
extinction, thrust out of existence by more vigorous neighbours. 
Thin sowing is likely to be a remedy against this. But the un- 
scientific farmer is too ready to argue that the more grain he sows 
(within certain limitations) the more grain he will get. He should 
try two bushels and a half on one acre, pud one bushel and a half 
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on another acre adjoining it, and accurately measure the produce of 
each. I do not mean that the experiment is a new one, but that it 
should be made more often and more accurately on different kinda 
of soil. * 

Good farmers have so many reasons — some economic, some depend- 
ing on the season, some on the supply of labour, &c. — for treating 
their corn-crops in some particular way, according to circumstances, 
of which they alone must be the best judges, that a mere scientific 
observer is stepping beyond his province in seeming to offer advice. 
Nevertheless, one or two ideas have often occurred to me, which* I 
will presume, in conclusion, to express. 

1. Every large stackyard should have a wind- vane erected as a 
• motive power for threshing and other farm operations. The cost of 

a skeleton frame, a wheel to carry a band, and a simple apparatus 
for turning to the wind, is small, and it would last for very many 
years. Steam threshing is very expensive, while wind costs us^ 
nothing, though it may not come just when wc want it. 

2. If possible— /.c., weather permitting — the loss, delay, trouble and 
cost of carting and stacking should be avoided by threshing on the 
field, provided, of course, that the corn is sufficiently dry and ripe. 
A steam-engine in the centre of a 100-acrc field, and a large but 
light flat dray for bringing up. sheaves without any treading-down or 
knocking about, would surely prove economical. lb see, corn- 
waggons piled high, tied rouiul with ropes, with one or two men on 
the top, jolting on rough roads, brushing the sides and the top 
against trees and bushes, suggests an old-fashioned praetice that is 
the reverse of economical. 

3. Try thin sowing on a little mduurc rather than thick sowing 
on too rich land, which tends to develop the stalks and loaves at 
the expense of the flower, as every horticulturist knows, hut many 
farmers evidently do not know. I have measured corn-stalks seven 
feet high, with an car smaller than on stalks of four feet. 

4. Farmyard manure should be stored in a brick-set pit, or at 
least on a floor of concrete or cement, and j)rotected from the rain 
by a light movable frame with a felt roof. Nothing can be more 
wasteful than the common practice of heaping it in some open jdace, 
ofteh on the side of a lane or cart-track, wlicrc all the ammonia 
goes oflF into the air, and a great part of the goodness is washed 
out of the straw. The heap should be covered pretty thickly with 
road-scrapings, because these contain more or less silica, and silica 
combined with ammonia is the great feeder of the wheat-plant. 
There is no better compost for the wheat-grower. 

It may confidently be expected that greatly improved methods of 
corn-cropping will be forced on the farmer by the present distress. 
The habits of the wheat-pljint require a scientific study, which would 
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materially aid skill and practice in farming. But it is nonsense to 
pretend that the uneducated small English farmer has any '' scientific” 
knowledge at all. The great, or upper-class farmers, who possess the 
knowledge, generally also possess the appliances for carrying it out. 
If they do not succeed, the " peasant proprietors ” we are threatened 
with would not have a chance. We cannot give . up corn-growing, 
even if directly it is an actual loss ; for we cannot do without straw 
for litter and manure, and straw cannot be imported, as grain so 
easily is. It is the natural condition of agriculture to devise new 
shifts to meet growing difficulties. 

Virgil, the amateur farmer of antiquity, well expressed this 
fGeorgic i. 133) : — 

Ut verias uaiis nieditanrlo extunderet artes 

Paulatim, et sulcis fruraeoti quaereret lierbam.” 

Much, no doubt, may be hoped from the rudiments of scientific 
farming, and some training in the study of the laws of cause and 
effect, being generally imparted in village schools. Wc cannot 
surmount the many difficulties of soil and climate, but the rising 
generation may learn, on sound principles, what is best to be 
done, and how the most is to be got out of the land, under all 
circumstances. Meanwhile one would think that some small and 
simple manual might be drawn up, on the authority of an 
Agricultural College or Institute, for the instruction of farm- 
labourers and the less educated class-of small tenants. 

Conditions of wheat-growing in this country have greatly improved 
in the last quarter of a century. Useless hedges have been cut 
down, and wire fences are used in their place ; drainage has got rid 
of noxious surface-damp, steam-ploughing has enabled us to renew 
exhausted fields by turning. up the virgin soil, reaping-machines will 
cut in a very few hours crops that w ere whole days under the scythe 
or the sickle ; lastly, chemical manures have largely increased the 
produce. One crowning discovery remains to be made, how to 
utilize economically the sewage from towns. If this object, which 
is so clearly indicated by a natural law, could be accomplished, or 
even if what is know n as the dry earth system were more generally 
adopted — as it very easily might be — there might yet be a hope of 
better times for English wheat-growers. 


F. A. Paley. 
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O F all the privileges wc enjoy in this nineteenth century there is 
none, perhaps, for which we ought to be more thankful than 
for the easier access to books. In the words of an old English 
song — 

** Oh for a booRo and a sfaadie nooke, 

Eythcr in-a-doore or out ; 

VVith the grerie leaves whispering overlicde, 

Or the streetc cryes all about. 

Where I niaie rcadc all at iny case, 

Both of the newe and oldi* ; 

For a jollie goode bookc whereon to looke, 

Is better to me than golde.'' 


The debt wc owe to books is well e^xpressed by K. de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, author of “ Philobiblon,” published in 1473, and the earliest 
English treatise on the delights of literature ; — These arc the masters 
who instruct us without rods and ferules, without hard words and anger, 
without clothes or money. If you approach them, they are- not 
asleep ; if investigating you interrogate them, they conceal nothing ; 
if you mistake them, they never grumble ; if you arc ignorant, they 
cannot laugh at you.” 

This feeling that books are real friends is constantly present to all 
who love reading. 

“I have friends,” said Petrarcli, ‘‘ whose society is extrornely agreeable to 
me; they are of all ages, and of every country. They have distinguished 
themselves both in the cabinet and in the held, and obtained high honours for 
their knowledge of the sciences. It is easy to gain access to them, for they 
are always at my service, and I admit them to rny company, and dismiss them 
from it, whenever 1 please. They are never troublesome, but immediately 
answer every question I ask them. Some relate to me the events of past ages, 
while others reveal to me the secrets of Nature. Some teach mo liow to live, 
and others how* to die. Some, by their vivacity, drive away iny cares and 
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exhilarate my spirits ; while others give fortitude to my mind, and teach me 
the important lesson how to restrain my desires, and to depend wholly on 
myself. They open to me, in short, the various avenues of all the arts and 
sciences, and upon their information I may safely rely in all emergencies. In 
rdlurn for all their services, they only ask me to accommodate them with a 
convenient chamber in some corner of my humble habitation, where they may 
repose in peace ; for these friends are more, (delighted by the tranquillity of 
retirement than with the tumults of society.” 

He that loveth a book,^' says Isaac Barrow, will never want a 
faithful friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful companion, an 
effectual comforter. By study, by reading, by thinking, one may 
innocently divert and pleasantly entertain himself, as in all weathers, 
so in all fortunes/^ 

Southey took a rather more melancholy view — 

My days among the dead are pass’d, 

Around me I behold, 

'Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing friends arc they, 

"With whom I converse day by day.” 

Imagine, in the words of Aikin — 

“that we had it in our povrer to call up the shades of the greatest and 
wisest men that ever existed, and oblige them to converse with us on the 
most interesting topics — what an inestimable privilege should we think it ! 
— how suj)erior to all common enjoyments! But in a well-furnished library 
we, in fact, possess this power. We can question Xenophon and Caesar on 
their campaigns, make Demosthenes and Cicero plead before us, join in. the 
audiences oi* Socrates and Plato, and receive deuionstrations from Euclid and 
Newton. In books we have the choicest thoughts of the ablest men in their 
best dress.” 

“ Books, says Jeremy CollierJ ^^are a guide in youth and an 
entertainment for age. They support us under solitude, and keep us 
from being a burthen to ourselves. They help us to forget the 
crossness of men and things ; compose our cares and our passions ; 
and lay our disappointments asleep. When we are weary of the 
living, we may repair to the dead, who have nothing of peevishness, 
pride, or design in their conversation/^ 

Cicero described a room without books as a body without a soul. 
But it is by no means necessary to be a philosopher to love rea4ing. 

Sir John Hcrschel tells an amusing anecdote illustrating the 
pleasure derived from a book, not assuredly of the first order; In a 
•certain village the blacksmith had got hold of Kichardson^s novel, 
“ Pamela, or Virtue llcwarded,'* ^id used to sit on his anvil in the 
long summer evenings and read it aloud to a large and attentive 
audience. It is by no means a short book, but they fairly listened 
to.it all. At length, when the happy turn of fortune arrived, which 
brings the hero and heroine together, and sets them living long and 
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happily according to the most approved rules/ the congregation were 
so delighted as to raise a great shouts and procuring the church keys, 
actually set the parish bells ringing/' 

* “The lover of reading/* says Leigh Hunt, “will derive agreeable terror 
from ‘ Sir Bertram * and the ‘ Haunted Chamber ; ' will assent with delighted 
reason to every sentence in Barbauld*s Essay;’ will feel himself wan- 

dering into solitudes with ‘ Gray ; * shake honest hands with ‘ Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; * be ri*ady to embrace ‘ Parson Adams/ and to chuck ‘ Pounce ’ out 
of the window instead of the hat; wdll travel with ‘ Marco Polo’ and ‘Mungo 
Park;* stay at home with ‘Thomson;’ retire with ‘Cowley;’ bo industrious 
with ‘JIuttpn;’ sympathizing with ‘Gay and Mrs. InchbaJd;’ laughing with 
(and at) ‘ Bniicle ; * melancholy, an,d forlorn, and self-restored with the ship- 
WTecked mariner of * Do Foe.* ” 

The delights of reading have been appreciated in many quarters 
where wc might least expect it. Among the hardy Norsemen 
Runes were supposed to he endowed with miraculous power. There 
is an Arabic proverb, that “ a wise man’s day is w^ortli a fooPs life/' 
and though it rather pcrha])s reflects the spirit of the Califs than of 
the Sultans, that ‘^thc ink of science is more precious than the 
blood of the martyrs.” 

Confucius is said to have described himself as a man who “ in his 
eager pursuit of knowledge forgot his food, who in the joy of its 
attainment forgot liis sorrows, and did not even perceive that old 
age was coming on.^^ 

Yet, if this could be saijl by the Chinese and the Arabs, what 
language can be strong enough to express the gratitude wc ought to 
feci for the advantages wc enjoy. Wc do not appreciate, 1 think, 
oiir good fortune in belonging to the nineteenth century. A hundred 
years ago many of tlie most dcljglitful hooks were still uncreated. 
How mncli more interesting science has become especially, if I >vcrc 
to mention only one name, through the genius of Darwin Renan 
has characterized this as a most amusing eentury ; 1 should rather 
have described it as most interesting : presenting us with an endless 
vista of absorbing problems, with infinite opportunities, with more 
than the excitements, and less of the dangers, which surrounded our 
less fortunate ancestors. 

Reading, indeed, is by no means necessarily study. Far from it. 

I put,’^ says Mr. Frederick Harrison in his exeellciit article on the 
“ Choice of Books^^ {Fortniyhthj Review, 1879) — “ I put the poetic and 
emotional side of literature as the most needed for daily use.'* 

In the prologue to the “ Lcgendc of Goode Women/' Chaucer 
say£— 

“ And as for me, though that I konnedmt lyti*, 

(Jn bokes for to rede I me delyte;, 

And U) him give I feyth and ful crctloncc, 

And ill myti hertc have him in roverctico, 

.So hertely, that ther is game noon, 

That fro my bokes maketh me to goon, 
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But yt be seldome on the holy day, 

Save, certynly, when that the monthe of May 
la comen, and that 1 here the foulea synge, 

Aud that the flourea gynnen for to sprynge, 

^ Farwel my boke, and my devocion. 

But I doubt whether, if he had enjoyed our advantages, he could 
have been so certain of tearing himseJf away even in the month of 
May. 

Macaulay, who had all that wealth and fame, rank and talents 
could give, yet, we are told, derived his greatest happiness from books. 
Mr. Trevelyan, in his charming biography, says that — 

of the feelings which Macaulay entertained towards the great minds of 
bygone ages it is not for any one except himself to speak. He has told us how 
his debt to them was incalculable ; how they guided him to truth ; how they 
filled his mind with noble and graceful images; how they stood by him in all 
vicissitudes — comforters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in solitude, 
the old friends who are never seen with new faces ; who are the samd in 
wealth and in poverty, in glory, and in obscurity. Great as were the honours 
and possessions Avhich Macaulay acquired by his pen, all who knew him were 
well aware that the titles and rewards which he gained by his own works, were 
as nothing in the balance as compared with the pleasure he derived from the 
works of otliors.” 

There was no society in London so agreeable that Macaulay would 
have preferred it at breakfast or at dinner to the company of Sterne 
or Fielding, Horace Walpole or Boswell. 

The love of reading which Gibbon declared he would not exchange 
for all the treasures of India was, m fact, with Macaulay a main 
element of luippincss in one of the happiest lives that it has ever 
fallen to the lot of the biographer to rccord.^^ 

Moreover, books arc now so cheap as to be within the reach of 
almost every one. This was i!ot always so. It is quite a recent 
blessing. 

Mr. Ireland, to whose charming little Book Lover^s Enchiridion,” 
in common with every lover of reading, 1 am greatly indebted, tells 
ns that when a boy he was so delighted with White's Natural * 
History of Selboruc," that in order to possess a copy of his own he 
actually copied out the whole work. 

Mary Lamb gives a pathetic description of a studious boy lingering, 
at a book-stall : — 

‘ * I saw a boy with eager eye 
Open a liook upon a stall, 

And read, as heM devour it all ; 

Which, when the stall man ilid espy. 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

‘ Yon, sir, you never buyxa book, 

Therefore in one yon shall not look.* 

The boy passed slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wished he never had been taught to read. 

Then of the old churl's books he should have had no need." 

Such snatches of literature have, indeed a special and peculiar charm. 
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This is, I believe, partly due to the very fact of their being brief. 
Many readers, I think, miss much of the pleasure of reading, by 
forcing themselves to dwell too long continuously oir one subject. In 
a Ibng railway journey, for instance, many persons take only a single^ 
book. The consequence is that, unless it is a story, after half an hour 
or an hour they are quite tired of it. Whereas, if they had two, or 
still better three, on different subjects, and one of them being gf an 
amusing character, they would probably find that by changing as 
soon as they felt at all weary, they would come back again and again 
to each with renewed zest, and hour after hour would pass pleasantly 
away. Every one, of course, must judge for himself, but such at least 
is my experience. 

I quite agree, therefore, with Lord Iddcsleigh as to the charm of 
desultory reading, but the wider the field the more important that we 
should benefit by the very best books in each class. Not that we need 
confine ourselves to them, but that we should commence with them, 
and they will certainly lead us on to others. There are of course 
some books which we must read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 
But these are exceptions. As regards by far the larger number, it is 
probably better to read them quickly, dwelling only on the best and 
most important passages. In this way, no doubt, we shall lose much, 
but we gain more by ranging over a wider field. We may in fact, 
I think, apply to reading Lord Brougham's wise dictum as regards 
education^ and say that it is well to read everything of something, 
and something of everything. In this way only we can ascertain 
the bent of our own tastes, for it is a general, though not of course 
an invariable, rule, that we profit little by books which wc do not 
enjoy. . ’ 

Our difficulty now is what to select. We must be careful 
what we read, and not, like the sailors of Ulysses, take bags of wind 
for sacks of treasure — not only lest we should even now fall into 
the error of the Greeks, and suppose that language and definitions 
can be instruments of investigation as well as of thought, but lest, 
as too often happens, we should waste time over trash. There are 
many books to which one may apply, in the s Tcastic sense, the ambi- 
guous remark said to have been made to an nnfor,tnnatc author, 
I will lose no time in reading your book/' 

It is wonderful, indeed, how much innocent happiness wc thought- 
lessly throw away. An Eastern proverb says that calamities sent 
by heaven may be avoided, but from those wc bring on ourscjves 
there is no escape. Time is often said to be money, but it is more, 
for it is life itself- Yet how many there are who would cling despe- 
rately to life; and yet think nothing of wasting time ! 

For who knows most, him loss of time moat grieves.” 

" I remember/^ says Hillard, " a satirical poem, in which the devil is 
represented as fishing for men, and adapting his bait to the tastes and 
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temperaments of his prey ; but the idlers irere the easiest victims, 
for they swallowed even the naked hook/* 

“ Ask of the trise,” says Schiller, in Lord Sherbrooke’s translation, 

“ the momente we forego 
Eternity itself cannot retrieve 

Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son,” unth a great deal that is worldly 
and cynical, contain certainly much good advice. Every moment,” 
for instance, he says, " which you now lose is so much character and 
^advantage lost ; as, on the other hand, every moment you now employ 
usefully, is so much time wisely laid out at prodigious interest.” 

Do what you wilV^ he elsewhere observes, only do something.” 

Know the true value of time ; snatch, seize, and enjoy every 
moment of it.’’ « 

Is not happiness indeed a duty, as well as self-denial ? It has 
been well, said that some of our teachers err, perhaps, in that they 
dwell on the duty of self-denial, but exhibit not the duty of delight.” 
We must, however, be ungrateful indeed if we cannot appreciate the 
wonderful and beautiful world in which we live. Moreover, how can 
we better make others happy than by being cheerful and happy 
ourselves ? 

Few, indeed, attain the philosophy of Hegel, who is said to have 
calmly finished his Phaenomenologie des Geistes ” at Jena, on 
October 14, 1806, not knowing anything whatever of the battle that 
was raging round him. Most man, however, may at will make of 
this world either a palace or a prison, and there are few more 
effective and more generally available sources of happiness than the 
wise use of books. 

Many, I believe, are dctcrrq^l from attempting what are called 
stiff* books for fear they should not understand them ,• but, as Hobbes 
said, there are few who need complain of the narrowness of their 
minds, if only they would do their best with them. 

In reading, however, it is most important to select subjects in 
which one is interested. I remember years ago consulting Mr. Darwin 
as to the selection of a course of study. He asked me what in- 
terested me most, and advised me to choose that subject. This 
indeed applies to the work of life generally. 

I am sometimes di$])oscd to think that the great readers of the 
next generation will be, not our lawyers and doctors/ shopkeepers 
and manufacturers, but the labourer and mechanic. Does not this 
seem natural ? The former work mainly with their head ; when 
their daily duties arc over the brain is often exhausted, and of their 
leisure time much must be devoted to air and exercise. The labourer 
or mechanic, on the contrary, besides working often for much shorter 
hours, have in their work-tinie taken sufficient bodily exorcise, and 
could therefore give any leisure they might have to reading ^and 
study. They have not done so as yet, it is true ; but this has been for 
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obvious reasons. Now, however, in the first place, they receive an 
excellent education in elementary schools, and have more easy access 
to the best books. 

Buskin has observed he does not wonder at what men sufier, but^ 
he often wonders at what they lose. We sufier much, no doubt, 
from the faults of others, but we lose much more by our own. 

It is one thing, however, to own a library ; it is another to use 
it wisely. Every one of us may say with Proctor — 

“ All round the room my silent servants wait— 

My friends in every season, bright and dim, 

Angels and seraphim 

Conic doivn and murmur to me, sweet and low, 

And spirits of the skies all come and go 
Early and late. ” 

Yet too often they wait in vain. I have often been astonished 
how little care people devote to tlie selection of wluit they read. 
Books we know are almost innumerable ; our hours for reading are 
alas! very few. And yet many people read almost by hazard. 
They will take any book they chance to find in a room at a friend^s 
house ; they will buy a novel at a railway-stall if it has an attractive 
title; indeedy I •believe in some cases even the binding affects the 
choice. The selection is, no doubt, far from easy. I have often 
wished some one would recommend a list of a hundred good books. 

If we had such lists drawn up by a few good guides they would be 
most useful. I have indeed sometimes heard it said that in reading 
every one must choose for himself, but this reminds me of the 
recommendation not to go into the water till you can swim. 

In the absence of such lists I have picked out the books most 
frequently mentioned with approval by those who have referred 
directly or indirectly to the pleasure of reading, and have ventured 
to include some which, though less frequently raentioued, are especial 
favourites of my own. Every one wlio looks at the list will wish 
to suggest other books, as indeed 1 should myself, but in that case 
the number would soon run up.^’ 

1 have abstained, for obvious reasons, from mentiouing works by 
living authors, though from many of them- Tennyson, lliiskiu, and 
others — I have myself derived the keenest enjoyment ; and have 
omitted works on science, with one or two exceptions, because the 
subject is so progressive. 

I feel that the attempt is overbold ; and I must beg for indul- 
gence ; but indeed one object which I have had in view is to stimu- 
late others more competent far than 1 am to give us the advantage 
of their opinions. 


« Several longer Hate have been given; for inatance, hy (Jomte (‘'(Catechism of 
Poaitivc Philosophy**); Pycroft (“Couree of English Reading*) ; f5ahlwifi (“The 
Bookhoy^ n ; and Perkins (“ The Best Beading **). ^ ' 
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Moreover^ I must repeat that I suggest these works rather as' 
those which^ as far as I have seen, have been most frequently recom- 
mended, than as suggestions of my own, though I have slipped in a • 
iW of my own special favourites. 

In the absence of such lists we may fall back on the general 
verdict of mankind. There is a struggle for existence and a 
survival of the fittest ” among books, as well as among animals and 
plants. 

As Alonzo of Aragon said, Age is a recommendation in four , 
thfngs — old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to trust, j 
and old books to rcad.^^ Still, this cannot be accepted without 
important qualifications. Tiie most recent books of history and 
science contain, or ought to contain, the most accurate information 
and the most trustworthy conclusions. Moreover, while the books 
of other races and times have an interest from their very distance, 
it must be admitted that many will still more enjoy, and feel more 
at home with, those of our own century and people. 

Yet the oldest books of the world are remarkable and interesting 
on account of their very age ; and the works which have influenced the 
opinions or charmed the leisure hours of millions of men in distant 
times and far-away regions are well worth reading on that very 
account, even if they seem scarcely to deserve their reputation. It 
is true that to many of us such works are accessible only in transla- 
tions ; but translations, though they cjin never perhaps do justice to 
the original, may yet be admirable in themselves. The Bible itself, 
which must stand at the liead of the list, is a conclusive case. 

At the head of all non'Christian moralists, I must place the 
“ Meditations ” of Marcus Aurelius, certainly one of the noblest 
books in the whole of literature ; so short, moreover, so accessible, and 
so well translated that it is always a source of wonder to me^hat it 
is so little read. Next to Marcus Aurelius I think must come 
Epictetus. The “ Analects of Confucius will, I believe, prove dis- 
appointing to most English readers, but the effect it has produced 
on the most numerous race of men constitutes in itself a peculiar 
interest. The Ethics ” of Aristotle, perhaps, appear to some disadvan- 
tage from the very fact that they have so profoundly influenced our 
views of morality. The Koran, like the Analects of Confucius, will 
to most of us derive its principal interest from the effect it has 
exercised, and still exercises, on so many millions of our fellow-men. 
*I doubt whether in any other respect it will seem to repay perusal, and 
to most persons probably certain^xtracts, not too numerous, would 
appear sufficient. 

The writings of the Apostolic Fathers have been collected in one 
volume by Wake. It is but a small one, and though I must humbly 
confess that I was disappointed, they ^ arc perhaps all the more 
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curious from the contrast they afford to those of the Apostles them- 
selves. Of the later Fathers I have included only the Confessions" of 
St. Augustine, which Dr. Pusey selected for the commencement of 
* the Library of the Fathers," and as he observes has been translated 
again and again into almost every European language, and in all 
loved ; " though Luther was of opinion that he wrote nothing to 
the purpose concerning faith ; " but then Luther was no great admirer 
of the Fathers. St. Jerome, he says, '^writes, alas ! very coldly;" 
Chrysostom “ digresses from the chief points ; " St. Jerome is very 
poor ; " and in fact, he says, the more I read the books of 
the Fathers the more I find myself offended ; " while , Renan, 
in his interesting autobiography, compared theology to a Gothic 
Cathedral, elle a la grandeur, les vides im menses, et Ic pen de 
solidite." 

Among other devotional works most frequently recommended arc 
Thomas a Kerapis^ Imitation of Christ," PascaPs “Pensees," Spinoza^s 
“ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus," Butler^s Analogy of Religion," 
Jeremy Taylor^s “ Holy Living and Dying," Keblc’s beautiful 

Christian Year," and last, not least, Bunyan^s Pilgrim^s Progress." 

Aristotle and Plato again stand at the head of another class. The 

Politics " of Aristotle, and Platons Dialogues,” if not the whole, at 
any rate the Phaedo " and the “ Republic," will be of course read by 
all who wish to know’ anything of the history of human thought, 
though I am heretical enough, to doubt whetlier they repay the minute 
and laborious study often devoted to them. 

Aristotle being the father, if not the creator, of the modern 
scientific method, it has followed naturally — indeed, almost inevitably. 
— that his principles have become part of our very intellectual being, 
so that they seem now almost self-evident, while his actual observa- 
tions, though very remarkable — as, for instance, when he observes that 
bees on one journey confine themselves to one kind of flower — still 
have been superseded by others, carried on under more favourable 
conditions. We must not be ungrateful to the great master, because 
his own lessons have taught us how to advance. 

Plato, on the other hand, I say so witb all respect, seems to me 
in some cases to play on words : his arguments arc very able, very 
philosophical, often very noble ; but not always conclusive ; in a lan- 
guage differently constructed they might sometimes tell in exactly the 
opposite sense. If this method has proved less fruitful, if in meta- 
physics we have made but little advance, that very fact in one poinf 
of view leaves the Dialogues " of Socrates as instructive now as ever 
they were ; while the problems with which they deal will always rouse 
our interest, as the calm and lofty spirit which inspires them must 
command our admiration. 

I would also mention ^Demosthenes’ Dc Coronft,” which Lord 
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Brougham pronounced the greatest oration of the greatest of orators ; 
Lucretius, Plutarch’s Lives, Horace, and at least thp De Officiis," 
^ De AmicitiA," and " De Senectute of Cicero. 

^ The great epics of the world have always constituted one of the 
most popular branches of literature. Yet how few, comparatively, ever 
read the " Iliad ”or "Odyssey,^^ Hesiod of Virgil, after leaving school* 
The Nibelungcnlied/’ or great Anglo-Saxon epic, is perhaps too 
much neglected, no doubt on account of its painful character. 
Brunhild and Kriemlold, indeed, are far from perfect, but we meet 
with few such " live " women in Greek or Roman literature. Nor 
must I omit to mention Sir T. Malory^s Morte d' Arthur," though 
I confess I do so mainly in deference to the judgment of others. 

Among the Greek tragedians, jEschylus, if not the whole, at any 
rate “ Prometheus,*’ perhaps the sublimest poem in Greek literature, and V. 
the “Trilogy” (Mark Pattison considered “Agamemnon” “the grandest 
work of creative genius in the whole range of literature) ; or, as Mr. 
Grant Duff recommends, the “Persm;’* Sophocles (“OBdipus”), Euripides 
(“ Medea "), and Aristophanes (“ The Knights ”) ; though I think most 
modern readers will prefer our modern poets. 

I should like, moreover, to say a word for Eastern poetry, such as 
portions of the “ Mahabharata " and “ Ramayana (too long probably 
to be read through, but of which Tallboys Wheeler has given a most 
interesting epitome in the two first volumes of his “ History of 
India ") ; the “ Shahnamch the work.of the great Persian poet, Fir- 
dusi ; and the Sheking, the classical collection of ancient Chinese odes. 
Many, I know, will think I ought to have included Omar Khayyam. 

In history we are beginning to feel that the vices and vicissitudes 
of kings and queens, the dates of battles and wars, are far less 
important than the development of human thought, the progress of 
art, of science, and of law, and the subject is on that very account 
even more interesting than ever. I will, however, only mention, and 
that rather from a literary than an historical point of view, Herodotus, 
Xenophon (the “Anabasis"), Thucydides, and Tacitus (“Germania") ; 
and of modern historians. Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall," Hume’s 
“ History of England," Carlyle’s “ French Revolution," Grote’s 
“ History of Greece," and Green’s “ Short History of England." 

Science is so rapidly progressive that, though to many minds it is 
the most fruitful and interesting subject of all, I cannot here rest on 
that agreement which, rather than my own opinion, I take as the 
basis of my list. I will thcrefc^c only mention Bacon’s “ Novum 
Organum," Mill’s “ Logic," and Darwin’s “ Origin of Species ; " in 
Political Economy, which some of our rulers now scarcely seem suffi- 
ciently to value. Mill, and parts of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations," 
for probably those who do not intend to make a special study of 
political economy would scarcely read thje whole. 

VOL. XLIX. s 
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Among voyages and travels, perhaps those most frequently sug- . 
gested are Cookes " Voyages/' Humboldt's Travels,'^ and Darwin's 
Naturalist on the Beagle;** though I confess 1 should like to have^ 
added many more. ^ 

Mr. Bright not long ago specially recommended the less known 
American poets^ but he prolJably assumed that every one would have 
read Shakespeare, Milton (“ Paradise Lost," Lycidas," and minor 
poems), Chaucer, Dante, Spenser, Dryden, Scott, Wordswort^, Pope, 
Southey, Heine, and others, before embarking on more doubtful 
adventures. 

Among other books most frequently recommended are Ooldsmith's 
'' Vicar of Wakefield," Swift’s Gulliver s Travels," Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe," The Arabian Nights," Don Quixote," Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson/' White's Natural History of Selborne," Burke’s 
Select Works (Payne), the Essays of Addison, Hume, Montaigne, 
Macaulay, and Emerson ; the plays of Moliere and Sheridan ; Carlyle's 
" Past and Present," Smiles* Self-Help," and Goethe's Faust " and 
Wilhelm Meister." 

Nor can one go wrong in recommending Berkeley’s Human 
Knowledge," Descartes' Discours sur la Methode/' Locke's Conduct 
of the Understanding," Lewes' “ History of Philosophy while, in 
order to keep within the number one hundred, I can only mention 
Moliere and Sheridan among dramatists. Macaulay considered 
Marivaux's " La Vie de Marianne " the best novel in any language, 
but my number is so nearly complete that I must content myself with 
English : and will suggest Miss Austin (either Emma" or Pride 
and Prejudice"), Thackeray (^^ Vanity Fair" and Pendennis"), 
Dickens ("Pickwick" and "David fJdpperfield "), G. Eliot ("Adam 
Bede"), Kingsley ("Westward Ho!"), Lytton ("Last Days of 
Pompeii "), and last, not least, those of Scott, which indeed constitute 
a library in themselves, but which I must ask, in return for my trouble, 
to be allowed, as a special favour, to count as one. 

To any lover of books the very mention of these names^brings 
back a crowd of delicious memories, grateful recollections of peaceful 
home hours, after the labours and anxieties of the day. How thank- 
ful we ought to be for these inestimable blessings, for tliis numberless 
host of friends who never weary, betray, or forsake us. ' 


The Bible 


LIST OF 100 BOOKS. 

Works by Living Authors are omitted. 

Thop. a Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 


The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Confessions of St. Augustine (Dr 


(Long's translation) 


Aristotle’s Ethics 


Pusey) 

The Koran (portions of) 
Spinoza'sTractatusThGologico-Politicus 


Analects of Confucius (Legge’s trans.) Comte's Catechism of Positive Philo- 
St. Hilaire’s La Bouddha et sa religion sopliy (Congreve) 


Wake’s Apostolic Fathers 


Pascal's Pensees 
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Butler’s Analogy of Keligion 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying 
Bunyan’fl Pilgrim’s Progress 
I'^eble’s Christian Year 


Plato’s Dialogues ; at any rate, the 
^ Republic and Phaedo 
Aristotle’s Politics 
Demosthenes’ De Gorond. 

Cicero 8 DesOfiiciis, De Amiciti^, and 
De Senectute 
Pliftarch’s Lives 
Berkeley’s Human Knowledge 
Descartes’ Discours sur la M4thode 
Locke’s On the Conduct of the Under- 
standing 


Homer 

Hesiod 

Virgil 

Epitomised in 

/ Maha Bharata Talboys Wheeler’s 
Bamayana History of India, 
vols. i. and ii. 

• The Shahnameh 

^ The Nibelungenlied 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur 

/ The Shaking 
^schylus’ Prometheus 
Trilogy of Orestes 
Sophocles’ CB^dipus 
Euripides’ Medea 
Aristophanes’ The Knights 
Horace 

% Lucretius ^ • 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (perhaps 
in Morris’s edition; or, if expur- 
gated, in Mrs. Haweis’) 

Shakespeare 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lycidas, and 
the shorter poems 
Dante’s Divina Commedia 
Spenser’s Fairie Queen 
Dryden’s Poems 
Scott’s Poems • 

Wordsworth (Mr. Arnold’s selection) 
Southey’s Thalaba the Destroyer 
The Curse of Kehama 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism 
Essay on Man 
Rape of the Lock 
Burns 
Heine 

Gray ^ 


Herodoto ^ , 

Xenophon’s Anabasis v 
Thucydides 
Tacitus’ Germania x 
Livy N 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
Hume’s^History of England \ 

Grote’s History of Greece -- 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Green’s Short History of England-^ 
Lewes’ History of Philosophy 

Arabian Nights 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe v 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield ^ 
Cervantes* Don, Quixote s. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson \ 

Moliere 

Sheridan's The Critic, School for 
Scandal, and The Rivals 
Carlyle’s Past and Present 
Smiles’ Self-Help ^ 

Bacon’s Novum Organuni v 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations (part of) v, 
Mill’s Political Economy ^ 

Cook’s Voyages 

Humboldt’s Travels 

WhUe’s Natural History of Selborne s. 


Darwin’s Origin of Species, and 
Naturalist’s Voyage 
Mill’s Logic \ 

^Bacon’s Essays n 
M ontaigne’s Essays x 
Hume’s Essays '-s 
Macaulay’s Plssays v 
Addison’s Essays 
Emerson’s Essays-^ 

Burke’s* Select Works (Payne) \ 


Voltaire’s Zadig v 

Goethe’s Faust, and Wilhelm Meister 
Miss Austen’s Emma, or Pride and, 
Prejudice 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair ^ 

Pcndennis x 
Dickens’ Pickwick 
David Copperfield 
Ly tton’s Last Days of Pompeii 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede v 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! x 
Scott’s Novels - , 

Note.— The lists which have been given in some papers were not complete or correct. 

s 2 • 


V. 



THROUGH PERSIA. 


S OME one has said that the furlough of an Indian official presents 
some of the utmost possibilities of human enjoyment. Though 
this may sound a trifle far-fetched, it may be admitted that the 
release from labour, the change of scene and climate, and the re- 
union with relations and friends confer a sufficiently keen pleasure 
to make the return, when the time for that comes, a very disagree- 
able duty. There is no novelty in the eastward voyage, and so the 
time for departure is usually iiostponcd to the latest possible day, 
and one scrambles back to one^s work, in the hottest of haste, via 
Brindisi, Suez, Aden, and Bombay, Having to be back in India by 
the end of January, and wishing to‘ avoid tfiis well-known route, 1 
thought that a few weeks even of an invaluable furlough might 
be well spent in returning to India through Persia. This journejs 
though far from uncommon, is by no means hackneyed, and promised 
several features of novelty and political interest. 

Accompanied by two friends, I left London on the evening 
of October 10, and passed l)y Paris to Constantinople, and thence 
by steamer along the Black Sea. We reached Batoura early on 
the morning of November 2, and were met by a demand for pass- 
ports and the examination of our luggage the instant wc left the 
ship. This, in a port which the Treaty of Berlin made (nominally) 
free, was surprising. But we were on Russian soil, and soon found 
that it was useless to be surprised at anything of this nature that 
might occur. Under Turkish rule, Batoum was a wretched little 
village of about 2,0(X) inhabitants. In Russian hands its popu- 
lation has increased to 10,000, but the place remains ■Wretched. It 
is, however, the only natural port on the southern shore of the Black 
Sea; and what Nature haa made, Russian art has much improved 
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and is still^improviug. It is ndw commanded by five considerable 
earthworks^ on which we saw large parties of soldiers working. They 
.would mount five or six heavy guns apiece^ and we saw some of the 
Cannon parked outside ready to be placed in position. It was noticed 
by residents in Batoum that these earthworks were rapidly put in 
order immediately after Sir Peter Lutnsden passed through last year 
on his way to the Afghan frontier. And let it be said here that 
the opinion in these parts^ Russian and foreign, is quite unanimous 
as to there never having been the slightest intention on the part of 
the Russian authorities to meet him on the frontier. The Batoum 
earthworks render the port practically impregnable from the sea side. 
Its export trade, consisting principally o£ petroleum from Baku, is 
increasing ; but its import trade is small, owing to the vexatious 
nature of the Russian Custom-house regulations. 

We left Batoum for Tillis on the morning of November 3. The 
scene at the railway station was indescribable, every one having to 
fight for his ticket, his luggage pass, and his Custom-ho\ise vis^ as 
best he could. Fortunately, we had the assistance of Mr. Peacock, 
our vice-consul at Batoum, and had taken the precaution of getting 
a letter of recommendation from the Russian Embassy in London ; so 
our difficulties, though considerable, were minimized. The railway 
traverses tiic picturesque hills by which Batoum is surrounded, and 
reaches the top of a high pass by an incline of one in twenty-five, 
up which we were pushed by two Pairlie locomotives. Thence it 
descends to Tiflis. This incline is a great obstruction to traffic, and 
there is some talk of laying pipes from Baku to Batoum for the 
conveyance of petroleum, to avoid the expense of the railway tr^s- 
port. The track is single and in*gpod order, the carriages are comfort- 
able, and excellent Russian food is provided at many stations, where 
the eye is attracted by the Cossack and Georgian costumes. 

We reach Tiflis at 10 p.m., and go to the very comfortable Hdtel 
dc TEuropc, kept by a Frenchman and his wife, who are charming 
characters. Tiflis is a pleasant town, and combines the old and the 
new in a manner rarely seen nowadays, and which is very attractive. 
In the old portion of the town, Georgian silver-ware is being manu- 
factured as in ^n Eastern bazaar ; Persian armour is offered for sale 
at ' ridiculously high prices ; Turcoman sheepskin caps fly in our 
faces as we turn too suddenly round a corner ; and talking and 
gossip, bargaining and abuse, are all going on in the loudest 
tones, in thoroughly Oriental fa|biou. The new' towm comprises the 
arsenal, the Governor’s palace, and the usual shops. There is an 
opera-house, where “ Faust,'^" Carmen/^ &c., are sung in Russian. The 
memory of*a hideous red-haired Mcphisto])hcles, shouting impossible 
combinations of sibilants and consonants, lingers, and is horrible. 
The sights of Tiflis are the old Persian pastlc and the sulphur-baths. 
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The former gives a fine view over the town ; the latter are veiy 
refreshing and well kept. 

The present Gorernor-Oeneral of the Caucasus is Prince Doudoukofl^ 
KorsakofiP, one of the best known of Russian administrators. I learnt 
from T»inn that M. Lessar hpd left Tifiis for Askabad a fortnight before 
we arrived. I was sorry to miss him, as it would have been interesting 
to discuss again so nearly on the spot questions we had often talked 
over in London. However, I was able to gather from various 
quarters all the information I desired regarding events in Central 
Asia, and it is only fair to observe that Russian officials show Wt 
small anxiety for concealment in the matter. The railway to Aska- 
bad will be finished by the time these lines appear in print, and its com- 
pletion to Merv (Merv, whither only a very few years ago O^Donovan's 
ride seemed the most adventurous of journeys) will take another 
twelve months. The most interesting fact I learned was, however, 
that a line has been ordered to be ' made from Yladikavkas, at the 
foot of the Caucasus on the Russian side, to Petrovsk, on the 
Caspian, where a good harbour has already been formed. This will 
give a direct line of railway communication between the Caspian and 
Russia proper. The importance of this need not be demonstrated, 
as the routes now open to the Caspian are only two — viz., (1) vid 
the Volga, which is closed by ice for five months in the year, and 
(2) vid Batoum. In both cases several transhipments are inevi- 
table. When the new route* is open, there will be no difficulty in 
placing 50,000 men, completely equipped, at Michaelovsk, the port 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian from which the Central Asian 
Railway starts, within a month from a given date. There is ample 
steamer transport available at any 'time on the Caspian itself. We 
had at Tifiis a guide called Gerdme, who had been with Valentine 
Baker in his expedition described in " Clouds in the East,'* and with 
many other well-known travellers, and I can thoroughly recommend 
him to any one wishing to travel in those parts. He speaks most 
languages. 

Leaving Tifiis on November 6, we reached Baku on the evening 
of November 7, and found, to our annoyai ce, that no steamer for ' 
Persia would start for two days. They leave, nominally, twice 
a week during the summer season and once a fortnight during 
the winter, but are by no means regular. Baku is a most desolate, 
dreary spot. We spent our two days in calling on the Governor 
and going over Nobel’s naphtha and petroleum works ; and took the 
steamer for Persia on the evening of November 9. After stop- 
ping for a few honrs off Lenkeran and Astara, we found ourselves 
off Enzeli, the port for Teheran, at 4 p.m. on the evening of the 
nth. It was rough, and there was a nasty sea breaking over the 
bar leading to the backwater in which Enzeli lies; so neither the 
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steam-launchj which usually takes off passengera^ nor any rowing-boat 
ventured out, and, after vainly waiting for an hour, darkness came 
on, and the captain weighed his anchor and steamed back to Astara. 
*He hoped there to meet the succeeding steamer, but did not find it, 
and BO went back still farther to Lenkoran. There we learnt, in reply 
to a telegram, that the steamer in question had left Baku, but our 
captain either could not or would not await its arrival, so' he put us 
on shore in a pouring rain and through a heavy surf. Lenkorm 
is, unfortunately for us, on Russian soil, so we are at once marched 
diff to the Custom-house, at the doors of which we pound for a quarter 
of an hour before gaining admittance. When we get in, our baggage 
is counted, our modest demand to take our dressing-bags with us is 
treated with silent scorn, and, out of temper, wet, and generally 
uncomfortable, we place ourselves under the guidance of a firiendly 
Armeniad priest, and are taken to a poor little inn that boas^^ the 
high-sounding title of “ Hotel de Londres.” There we spend two 
wretched days. It blows a hurricane and it rains in torrents. Our 
steamer arrives, but no communication between ship and shore is 
possible, and it seems probable that she will leave without us, and 
that we shall be caught like rats in a trap, involuntary prisoners. 
Fortunately, we are spared this crowning misfortune. The gale 
moderates sufficiently to enable ns to effect a risky passage through 
the surf to our steamer, and eventually we find ourselves off Enzeli 
for the second time on the morning of November 16. It was still 
blowing hard, and it seemed doubtful whether we should be able to 
land even then ; but a boat came, into which we promptly transferred 
ourselves and our belongings, and were soon afterwards gratified by 
setting foot on Persian soil. 

Rescht is the frontier town df which Enzeli is the port. It is 
known to fame only by means of its patchwork embroidery,* and 
recently by means of a fire which nearly destroyed the whole place. 
It has recovered rapidly, and seemed prosperous enough as we passed 
through it three hours after our arrival at Enzeli, the intervening 
distance being traversed, partly by boat and partly by carriage, 
through a dismal marsh overgrown with high grass and tenanted by 
countless wild-fowl. We receive a most hearty welcome from the 
Russian Consul-General and his family, and two days are pleasantly 
spent in preparations for our journey on horseback to Teheran.. We 
are pressed to stay longer, and to shoot the neighbouring woods and ' 
marshes, where pheasants, woodcock, snipes, and wild-fowl abound, 
besides larger game, such as ^cr, panther, wild pig, and a chance 
tiger, of the latter of which we see skins with beautiful thick coats, 
very much finer than those of the Indian tiger. But time presses, and 
we are anxious to be out of a place where it has been known to rain, 
more or less, for 160 days in saccesaioa. 
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There are two methods of travelling in Persia. One is to go 
caravan^ as it is termed^ which means that you engage muleteers to 
carry all your baggage^ and that with them you ride one stage a 
day, the stage being from twenty to thirty miles. The other method" 
is to travel post, or “ chupper " as it is called. Post-houses, or 

chupper-khanas/^ are established at intervals of a stage along the 
principal routes, and relays of horses are available at these, for the 
service, primarily, of the post, and, in the second instance, of such 
travellers as choose to pay for the privilege. The essentials of 
" chupper ” travelling are that you must travel light, and that you 
should not require more than four horses, three horses being even a 
better number. If one had plenty of time at one^s disposal, and 
wished to thoroughly explore the country, and could travel with 
one’s tents, servants, horses, &c., no doubt caravan travelling would 
offer the pleasanter mode of progression. But as these conditions 
rarely obtain, “ chupper travelling is adopted all but universally, 
and is the method we followed from one end of Persia to the 
other. 

It would be distinctly false to say that " chuppering in Persia 
is a delightful occupation. Let me take a sample day. You are up at 
six, with an eighty-mile ride in three stages before you. The horses are 
brought out, and you see their backs covered with sores to a degree that 
makes you feel quite sick. Nevertheless, the saddles arc put on, and 
off you go. The poor beasts ^o pretty well, perhaps, for the first few 
miles ; then you find that your saddle has shifted, and you have to 
get off to put it right. By that time the animals begin to be tired, 
and whip and spur have to be ruthlessly applied, for you must get 
on. The Persian whip is a fearful instrument of torture. It has a 
short handle like a dog-whip, with a long thong, at the end of which 
are great leather flaps. It is used much as a flail would be, and 
resounds mercilessly and incessantly on the horses’ flanks. One 
canters on over a bad road covered with loose stones. Suddenly 
there is a cry, and one of the party is down, the horse going over 
like a log. We halt, dismount, and pick him up.* No bones are 
broken, and a stiff glass of whisky counteracts the shaking. We go 
on, but each with the conviction, hanging like a sword of Damocles 
over his head, that it will be his turn next ; and so we reach the end of 
our first stage. There we find that the horses to take us on have only 
just come in from a twenty-five-mile stage, and after feeding them 
we have perforce to mount their tired backs. If the beginning was 
bad, what thus remains behind is much worse. And so eventually 
we get to our jourpey^s end for the day, late and tired, with the 
feelings of a savage and the temper of a bear. Our lodging is in 
a chupper-khana, inferior in cleanliness to an Irish cabin; our 
bed Is a bag stuffed for the night with straw, on which we sleep as 
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6eBt we can, haunted by the nightmare of many* aimilar days to 
follow. 

It is about 200 miles from Eescht to Teheran, the first portion, 
as far as Kasvin, having to be ridden in six stages. From Kasvin 
onwards there is a fair driving road. We left Bescht on November 
19, and did two stages that day. The firft portion of the route was 
indescribably filthy, and, as we had not managed a very early start, 
the second portion was traversed under great disadvantages. It was 
a steep ascent, the track consisting of nothing but rocks and stones 
rendered as slippery as ice by the recent rain. We did not reach 
our destination till 10.30 r.u., and only then by the aid of the 
friendly moon, which had shone on us when our difficulties seemed 
almost insuperable and a night in the open an unpleasant probability. 
The next day we did two more stages, and to our relief passed out of 
the rainy region. The temperature and vegetation changed suddenly 
and completely — as we left a valley in which olives were growing, and 
crossed overa river by a fine bridge — from cold to hot, and firom green 
to arid. Two more stages next day brought us to Kasvin early in the 
afternoon. We had to cross a high ridge of nearly 7,000 feet, and 
ice was on the puddles on the crest. The view from the top bver 
the wavy summits of miles of arid hill backed by snowy ranges was 
fine. In the bright moonlight of our early start even the barren 
hills looked lovely, but the enchantment disappeared as soon as the 
sun was up. We passed a local Mount Ararat, of which there seems 
to be a large supply. 

Kasvin is a fine town, and has a large rest-house furnished with 
every essential for European travellers, down to tooth-brushes. The 
approach is through a fine avenue of plane-trees. After an hour’s 
halt, we engage two* carriages to carry us to Teheran. Three horses 
are harnessed abreast to each. The distance is about 100 miles, 
which takes us /eighteen hours. We change horses and drink tea, 
about every three hours, at the fine caravanserais built along this 
road. Strings of camels, on their way principally to Tabriz, pass ns 
almost incessantly. The night is very cold, and it is with no small 
feeling of relief that about ten on the morning of November 22 we 
descry Teheran in the distance. Its first aspect is distinctly dis- 
appointing. Its situation is good enough. It stands in a plain not 
far from the base of a very fine range of mountains, now covered 
with snow, averaging 12,000 feet in height, and the giant of which, 
Demavend, towers grandly up to 18,000 feet. (Tliis mountain is 
easy of ascent in the summer moifths.) But the plain is barren, and, 
mud being principally used in the construction of the houses, the 
prevailing colour is gray and dull. We pass into the city through 
a fine gateway, of which there are seven or eight, decorated, in Persian 
style, with enamelled bricks. The town is surrounded by a good 
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wall, with ditch and glacis in front. But even -when inside the town 
the impression of dulness that one received outside is not removed. 
The gardens and houses are surrounded by high mud walls, and thex^ 
'is but little sign of animation, or of the active bustle usuduj 
associated with all Oriental towns, especially capitals. The city is 
kept scrupulously clean, &nd there are. one or two good streets, such 
as the Boulevard des Ambassadeurs. But there is a death-in<life 
sort of aspect about the whole place that we found repeated in the 
other large towns we visited, as if the present were mourning silently 
and despairingly over the glories of the past. It is not withoift its 
pathos. 

We were most kindly received at the British Legation, and I was 
fortunate in finding Mr. Nicolson, an old friend, in charge, in the 
absence of Sir Bonald Thompson, Mr. Finn was also there, quite 
broken in health from his arduous work and exposure in connection 
with the Afghan Frontier Commission. The Legation is a very fine 
building, standing in a beautifully wooded and watered garden, in 
which are the houses for the secretaries and attaches. The decora- 
tion of the reception-rooms is very fine, and was carried out by 
artists from South Kensington, the total outlay having been about 
^680,000. 

Ten days at Teheran passed pleasantly, and all too quickly. Out- 
side the town we visited Ckagarud, a shooting-box of the Shah's, 
where he keeps some fine lipns and tigers, and Gulah Hek, a charm- 
ing spot eight miles from Teheran, at the foot of the mountains, 
where the Legation passes the summer months. In the city, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the second son of the Shah, favoured us with 
a march past of his troops : we visited the Zill-i-Su}tan, the eldest 
son of the Shah ; went over the Shah’s pala(% and museum ; and 
made many pleasant acquaintances among the European residents. 
The army is under the instruction of Austrian officers, who informed 
me that, though the men are capable of being made excellent 
soldiers, the officers are very inefficient. The troops, with the 
exception of two or three regiments on the Cossack model, arc 
miserably ckd and armed. Though 25,0^0 breech-loaders are in the 
arsenal, the troops are only armed with old muzzle-loaders. 

In the Zill-i-Sultan we found a most charming man and a keen 
sportsman. He has the reputation of being, after the Shah, the most 
capable and energetic man in the kingdom. He is Governor of 
Ispahan and of all the southern provinces. Though the eldest son 
in point of birth, he is not heir to the throne, bis mother not having 
been of royal blood. The declared and accepted heir is the Waliyad- 
Snltan, who is Governor of the province of Tabriz. 

We did not see the Shah, who was away from Teheran most of 
the time we were there^ on one of the shooting expeditions to 
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17111011 he priDcipallj devotes himselfi We 'vreie, 'however, shown 
over the whole of his palace. The musenm is the principal feature. 
' >^he collectioi| is very well arranged, and contains enonnons qnanti* 
ties of jewels set in all shapes and forms. There is a globe of 
three feet diameter with everything accurately marked thereon in 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and amethysts ; the largest uncut ruby 
in the world; a glass case, two feet square, in which pearls of' idl 
sizes lie mixed to a depth of eighteen inches, and in which the Shah 
is^said to sometimes plunge his hands ; his numerous foreign deco- 
rations, including a beautiful Garter ; and, scattered about, mauy 
evidences of his two -visits to Europe — pictures, clocks, watches, 
musical and snuff boxes, beautiful ol^'ela de luxe mixed up with such 
common things as scent and tooth-powder boxes, in the usual Oriental 
fashion. In another room we see his library, and some beautifully ^ 
illuminated manuscript copies of Hafiz, Sa’adi, and other famous 
Persian authors. Then we pass into a saloon entirely hung with 
mirrors, which is a favourite style of Persian decoration, and see 
there all that is left of the famous peacock throne taken from Delhi. 
Originally it is said to have been worth between two and three 
millions sterling, the Koh-i-noor forming its chief ornament. But 
all the best stones have been removed, and now it is not nearly so 
remarkable as the throne of Nadir Shah, which we saw in the principal 
room of the museum. We afterwards visit the ShaFs private apart- 
ments, simply but richly furnished, and see a caricature by him of 
his Court poet and jester. There is a beautiful carpet on the floor. 
We then sec his gardens, which are well arranged with flowers, trees, 
and fountains, and several other pavilions containing rooms similar to 
those we have previously visited.* , Finally, we drink a cup of tea, and 
are offered a kalian, or Persian pipe. The ordeal of having to smoke 
the latter enters into every Persian ceremony, but after one trial I 
did not repeat the experiment. 

A dinner was given at the Legation one evening to several Persian 
notabilities, at whieh the kalian was in full request. The son of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs -was present, who has taken his 
degree at Balliol College, O.xford. Another evening -we dined at the 
Russian Legation, a fine building. The Minister has a guard of 
Cossacks — an example we might well imitate with a fdV Bengal 
cavalry sowars. The Zill-i-Sultan, who has strongly pronounced . 
English sympathies, spoke in the most slighting manner of 
our Indian troops, consider!^ them far inferior even to his 
Persians. A small cavalry ^uard attached to the Legation 
would open the eyes of the Persians generally to the great 
reserve of power possessed by England in her Indian army. 
The presence of Ayoob Khan, the victor of Maiwand, at Teheran, 
tends perhaps to foster the opinion expressed by the Zill-i- Sultan. 
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We pay the Shah ^612,000 a year for the maintenance of Ayoob 
Khan and his 600 folio wersj on the understanding that they do not 
leave Teheran. But they are a turbulent lot, and np doubt boast iii/ 
(he bazaars of how they inflicted a crushing defeat on the great 
English Kaj. If they were to be scattered through the various 
cities of Persia, and Ayoob himself removed to Tabriz, it might not 
be amiss. 

We had hoped for opportunities in Teheran to purchase some 
old Persian carpets, tiles, faience, or arms ; but everything of value 
has left the country. Even M. Richard, who collected most of ^the 
beautiful objets d'arl now exhibited at South Kensington, and which 
form, perhaps, the most perfect Persian collection extant, has nothing 
left except a few old coins. In the mosques and tombs in the 
various towns there still remain many beautiful inscribed tiles, and 
even some specimens of the famous reflet metalliquei^ which are 
worth nearly their weight in gpld. But so fanatical are the Persians, 
that it is only with the utmost difficulty the most favoured un- 
believer is permitted to view these treasures of a lost art, and it 
might cost him his life were he to endeavour to purchase their 
removal, supposing him to be enough of an iconoclast to wisli to 
despoil a Mahomedan shrine in order to decorate an English draw- 
ing-room. 

It is, however, one of the greatest drawbacks to travel in Persia, 
that the ordinary rapidly passing traveller is, on account of this fana- 
ticism, unable to visit the few places remaining that are really worth 
seeing. For this reason I may notice very briefly the remainder of 
our journey. 

We left Teheran on the moriring of December I, and rode 
" chupper " to Ispahan. The distance is 320 miles, which we did in 
five days. AVe passed through Kum and Kashau, towns both cele- 
brated for their sanctity, their shrines, and their mosques, but also, 
alas ! for their fanaticism. So we had to pass through, seeing 
scarcely anj thing. The track skirts the edge of a great salt 
desert for a considerable distance, and afterwards passes through a 
great mountain range rising at one point to over 9,000 feet. In 
the neighbourhood of water there is always cultivation, and villages 
spring up, but one only comes across these at long intervals, and 
the general aspect of the country is barren and monotonous. It is 
curious to see how the water is wooed and won. Long under- 
ground conduits, unsupported by masonry, bring it from the hills 
to the villages, and one is able to trace these, winding away for 
miles and miles, by means of the air-holes whicli are dug at inter- 
vals of ten or fifteen yards. The labour involved in these excava- 
tions must have been enormous, and makes one think of the Scrii)- 
ture parallel as to the value of water in a thirsty soil.'^ The 
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traffic along the route is large, biit we only catch glimpses of it, as 
the caravans travel almost exclusively by night. But we pass long 
strings of camels, mules, horses, and donkeys in the early morning, 
the leading animal often decorated with a profusion of gaudy woollen 
tassels and trappings sewn with shells, while nearly every animal 
carries one bell, and many have three or four, large, deep-toned, and 
musical. One marvels, when one sees the way in which everything 
has to be made small to go on the animals'* backs, and is 
knocked about in the mountain-passes and during the halts at 
the caravanserais, how anything at all delicate or fragile gets through 
hundreds of miles of such work without injury. But the method 
of transport, though slow, seems sure and safe, and even such tKings 
as pier-glasses and pianos reach Teheran practically ‘uninjured. 

Ispahan, the ancient capital of Persia, is but the skeleton of its 
former self. It is said formerly to have had 750,000 inhabitants. 
Now it has less than 100,000, and the ruins of the old city go 
stretching away for miles and miles outside the limits of the modern 
town. We visit a fine old avenue of plane-trees, in which are the 
remains of gardens, and fountains, and conduits for running water. 
It was the Champs-Elysees of Ispahan in the heyday of its prosperity, 
and one can picture the Persians of the period caracoling up and 
down on their gaily caparisoned Arab horses, gossiping, cracking 
jokes, discussing the probability of a Turcoman or an Afghan raid, 
or of a Turkish war, with their friends* sitting on the balconies of 
the pavilions that line the avenue, and which still retain traces of the 
frescoes and tile decoration of the Elizabethan age of Persian art. 
Now all is deserted, silent, and melancholy. The avenue leads to a 
fine bridge across a considerable V^ver, which is lost eventually in the 
great salt desert already referred to. Ispahan is famous for its fjruit 
gardens, every description of fruit tree grown in England flourishing 
here most vigorously. 

From Ispahan we proceeded to Shiraz. The distance is again 320 
miles, which took us six days, as we delayed one day in order to 
visit the ruins of Persepolis, which arc very fine, though the ruins of 
a palace only, and not of a city. We also passed the tomb of Cyrus, 
called by the natives the tomb of the mother of Solomon. It is a 
mausoleum in miniature, raised on a pedestal of steps. The inscription 
inside is, I believe, to the effect: *‘l am Cyrus, the great king, the ruler 
of the world. Let no man grudge me the ground on which my ashes 
rest.** The tomb is still treated as a shrine by the Persians, and is 
hung by Persian wives with little votive ofierings, in the hope of 
thereby being favoured with sons. 

The approach to Shiraz is extremely beautiful. The town, 
which is small, lies in a very fertile valley, surrounded by hills, 
and is far enough south for orange and lemon trees to grow. 
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It has been the home pctf excellence of Persian poets from time 
immemorial, for here Firdusi wrote, and Hafiz and Sa’adi died 
and are buried. Yew-trees and cypresses are planted in the 
gudens that surround their graves, as well as elsewhere, and 
add, by means of their stately greenness, to the general impression of 
a prosperous dolce far niente that strikes the traveller arriving in 
Shiraz, and which is so much missed in all other Persian towns. 
Two days pass pleasantly in visiting the tombs and gardens, and 
also some Persians of rank, who are, as usual, most agreeable and 
hospitable. We dine with the British political agent, a Persian 'of 
Indian descent, whose brother (a Companion of the Star of India) is 
on duty with the Afghan Frontier Commission. He gives us some 
most excellent Shiraz wine, and we taste a sweetmeat known ■ as 
“ gez,” which is the manna of the Scriptures. It is brought from near 
Ispahau, where it appears as a sort of efBorescence on the leaves of. 
a certain shrub. It is shaken off from these, and made into a tough 
paste with almonds. It is not unpalatable, and is said to be very 
wholesome. 

From Shiraz we made direct for Bushire, the port on the Persian 
Gulf. The distance is nearly 200 miles, which took us five days 
to travel. Our progress was inevitably slow, as the track descends 
5,000 feet to the sea-levcl in a series of the most precipitous 
" kotals/' or passes, from the great Persian plateau which reaches all 
the way from Kasvin to Shiraz. We reached Bushire on December 
18, after having done over 1,000 miles on horseback in nineteen 
days of actual travel. Two days were spent under the hospitable 
roof of the llesidency, and then we embarked for llombay in the 
British India Company’s steamer Sutlara. Christmas Day saw us 
at Muscat, a most picturesque spot ; and, after spending a day at 
Kurrachee, we arrived at Bombay on New Year’s Day. My com- 
panion left for England by the mail steamer of the same evening, 
while 1 returned to the ordinary routine life of an Indian official. 

We had enjoyed throughout Persia the most perfect weather and 
a delicious climate. A pure, dry, bracing air ; a day temperature of 
about with a warm sun ; the nights and early mornings rendered 
crisp by a few degrees of frost. 

A few words may be said, in conclusion, on the subject of Persian 
politics. From its position, the country has an important part to 
play in the great struggle for supremacy in Asia between Russia and 
England. The vigorous, determined policy of Russia, always pursuing 
one end through a variety of means, has made Russian counsels 
supreme at Teheran as they are at Constantinople. Russia is feared, 
if not loved. England, though respected, is not only not feared, but 
is looked upon as an ally of dubious fidelity. We do not even con- 
descend to the little graces qf diplomacy, dear to the Oriental mind, 
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in i^hich Biissia is profuse. We give no decorationsj and present no 
swords of honour or jewelled snuff-boxes. Nevertheless^ our imine* 
diate interest in Persia is greats for our Indian Government telegraph 
line traverses. the country IFrom Teheran to Bushire. (We I'ested 
many bights during our journey under the hospitable roofs of the 
telegraph offices, and experienced the greatest possible kindness from 
all the staff.) And our prospective interest is greater still. It is an 
avowed object of Russian diplomacy to Secure a port on the Persian 
Gulf^ and it -would seem as if she might make a great step forward in 
that direction before many years are past. The Shah is nearly sixty 
years old^ and, as has been already explained, his heir is his third son, 
a man of poor capacity, and deep in the toils of Russia. It is the 
universally expressed opinion that the vigorous Zill-i-Sultan will not 
submit to effacement without making a bold bid for the throne. He 
has organized a small but efficient army of his own, and has ample 
financial resources. A civil war would form Russians opportunity. By 
placing the Waliyad*Sultan on the throne, and suppressing the Zill-i- 
Sultan, she might dictate her own terms — e.^., the surrender of the 
remaining Caspian provinces, and of a slice of the province of^ 
Khorassan, on the western frontier of Afghanistan. Herat would then 
be completely outflanked. 

How would such a development be received by England ? The 
Persians seem to think that England would do nothing, and are 
preparing for the worst by placing every j;omaun * they can squeeze 
out of their unfortunate peasantry in foreign securities. This accounts 
for the state of the country. It gives one the impression of being in 
full decay, instead of being prosperous, or even rich, as it might be 
if properly developed. , ^ 

It is a difficult question on which to express an opinion. If the 
Indian frontier is really the proper frontier for India, a war with 
Russia on account of aggression in Persia would be far more iippolitic 
even than a war on account of Afghanistan. And no one ywho has 
seen what southern Persia is like could recommend any m.nexation 
in that direction. If events turn out as is expected, the occupation 
and fortification of a series of posts between Kurrachee and Bushire 
might, however, become an unpleasant necessity. 


Claude Vincent. 

* A tomaun is the standard of Persian values ; it represents about 6s. Gd. 
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T he time is essentially one of political activity ; and I would take 
occasion to say a few words about the political, rather than 
the scientific, side of our doctrine. We cannot too emphatically 
insist that Positivism ofiers us a set of general principles of social 
organization, and not a set of constitutional dogmas ; much less a 
set of political cries. There is, of course, nothing in Positivism 
which would justify any of tis to set up as judges of specific men, 
measures, or parties, national Positivist principle gives us, I think, 
certain general canons of judgment. Put how we apply them to the 
extraordinarily complex afiairs of actual life — and this is two-thirds of 
political good sense — is entirely a matter for personal clearness of 
mind. We have most of us hiid the opportunity of voting at the 
polls along with our fellow-citizens ; and I do not suppose that we 
have all felt bound to vote with the same party, or to support the 
same policy in each constituency. Positivism, as a political doctrine, 
is most assuredly neither Conservative nor Radical in any party 
sense. It has deep and real affinities with the nobler spirit of true 
Conservativism, and equally deep sympathies with all constructive 
forms of Radical Progress. " Order and Progress ” stands on these 
walls as the political aspect of our system. The idea that Positivism 
teaches a set of revolutionary formulas — as Rousseauism didj as 
Jacobinism did, as the Social Democrats do — is a misconception. 
Positivism has both Conservative and Radical elements so innate in 
its faith that it must be a question of the temper of each individual 
mind which for the time being gives the dominant key. 

That which is vitally distinctive of Positivism in politics is the aim 
of the forming in public life of what Comte in his abstract language 
called the spiritual power. Nothing hinders the growth of Positivism 
* Part of an Adtkess at Newton Hall, on January 1. 
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more than the crude Anglicizing of Comte's very difficult abstract 
terms. In ordinary English, the spiritual power means the Papacy 
or the Catholic Church, than which nothing more unlike can be 
imagined to Comte’s spiritual power in politics. It is an idea 
exceedingly hard to put into any simple phrase. It is a compound 
idea, and its elements are each of a mix^ed kind. I conceive it to 
mean — first, a set of coherent principles with a moral as well as an 
intellectual basis; then some recognized organs for giving those 
principles expression ; and, lastly, institutions whereby such opinion 
ist)rganized into action. It is, in fact, public opinion, moralized 
and organized, apart from political agitation, laws, parties, or force — 
reacting on political practice, but not intervening in it, and not 
subservient to it. Just as there is a government, and political 
chiefs, and electoral bodies, votes, and public decisions, so there 
should be a moral force, principles respected and disseminated, and 
public teachers who are not in the whirl of political strife. 

The true justification of Positivism, in its attempt to find a human 
base for religion, is this — that in all forms of theological religion, 
worldly affairs are left to the world and to worldly men. And in all 
forms of scientific and merely intellectual activity, no religious ideals 
are put forward, and no moral or social end is sought. Hence 
worldly things and practical things, and especially politics, economy, 
and social institutions, arc now regarded as out of the sphere of any 
organized Moral Force of any sort, .either scientific or religious. 
The central idea of Positivism is to found such a Moral Force, on 
the only possible basis — a human and a mundane faith, at once 
practical, scientific, and religious. 

The essential business of Positivists, at any rate now, is to try to 
organize the germs of a Moral Force wherewith to modify public 
affairs. It is our duty, like that of all citizens, to vote, to speak, to 
promote this or that cause, in our places as citizens (and it may, no 
doubt, be quite right to do this on platforms,, in Parliament, and any 
other legal and practical way). But our essential task is to do what 
we can to organize the Moral Force apart from the inevitable 
distractions and compromises of a public career, free from the moral 
and intellectual^ temptations which beset the path of the politician. 
Though I am glad to know that Positivism has made its voice heard 
in the constituencies, and will make it heard in the new House of 
Commons, for most of us the best course will be to seek to form 
opinion wholly outside the storm of party rivalry and the bonds of 
party discipline. There are pleVity of active spirits eager to enter on 
a political career, and nowise averse to undertake the responsibility of 
power. There are very few men at all — and of trained and instructed 
politicians but one or two here and there — who are found to take 
interest in politics without any admixture of personal ambition or 
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partisan passion, seeking only to modify public life by upholding 
principles rather than by backlog up a side. 

* , There is assuredly urgent need for the building up of some such Moral 
Foi'ce in our public life. We have now reached a point in the history 
of our Constitution which presents extraordinary anomalies, out of 
which almost any issue is far from improbable. * The last Reform 
Act and the events of the last few years have made this country as 
near an approach to simple deraoeracy as any, perhaps, in Europe. 
England now occupies a place almost unique in history. She has 
virtually and in effect, though not avowedly, cast off her old political 
system, and yet has not consciously adopted any other. Our Con- 
stitution is in a state more undefined, more fluid, than almost any 
Constitution in the world. There are more open spaces and unknown 
regions in it than in any ; and there are fewer recognized obstacles 
in the way of any conceivable organic change. England for two 
centuries has been an aristocratic Republic, wliich succeeded to the 
inheritance of an ancient monarchy, having immense moral and 
material forces behind it. Since the French Revolution and revolu- 
tionary wars, the aristocracy who administered this feudal republic 
had, with great energy and no little skill, contrived to dominate the 
great middle class and the active part of the working-class. But by 
a series of changes, wliich have been going on during the lifetime of 
most of us, and which were precipitated by the great party duel of 
last year, the aristocratic republic has capitulated ; and, if we look 
to realities and not to old fictions, an almost pure democratic 
republic has now been virtually installed. 

But this is the least part of it. Democratic republics are no 
longer any novelty. The world is not afraid of them. And I am the 
last man to say that wc need be afraid of them. But the English 
democratic republic is wholly without those organic resources 
for stable government which all republics, and especially democratic 
republics, have sought. The English Constitution of 1688 bristled 
with such i^rsources. So docs the Constitution of the United States. 
So does, to '^ome degree, the Constitution of the French Republic. 
We have discarded all of them ; and wc have put nothing whatever 
in their place. Wc have nothing at all resembling the old " Balance 
of the Constitution It is practically gone. Crown, House of Lords, 
Privy Council remnln, just as the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London remain ; bnfkthey are not organic forces in our system any 
longer. We have notajng at all resembling the Executive and the 
governing institutions of^the United States, all outside the popular 
House. We have noth^g like the French President and vast 
organized bureaucracy, witn^its minute ramifications of local admini- 
stration, and its constitutional Independence of the ordinary law, as 
they** have in France. We ^a^ not even the federal machinery of 
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Switzerland. Since the French Convention, of 1793, the world has 
hardly seen any permanent Chamber so completely invested with a 
sole and supreme despotism as the English House of Commons. 
The House of Commons is a despot as absolute as the Sultan of 
Islam ; for it has nothing now, not only^to control it, but even to 
steady it. 

From the Ministry of Walpole in 1721, down to 1884, the House 
of Commons was in the main and with' some intervals the true centre 
of^Force ; but it was really itself controlled by a large, elastic, and 
essentially bourgeois aristocracy. Last year the remaining means of 
working that control were surrendered ; and for the first time in our 
history, almost for the first time in modern history, the labouring 
masses of the people have been invested with almost absolute control 
over the entire destinies of our country and empire. It perhaps 
has never before occurred, at least in this century, that in the sovereign 
Assembly of a great empire, twelve men of the working-class — ^men 
sent especially to represent the working-elass — have taken their 
scats ; ' and, if we count in Ireland, as we ought, this number is really 
raised nearly to one hundred. Far the larger part of the members of 
this sovereign Assembly are freely returned by the unbiassed choice of 
the labouring masses. If something of the kind is to be seen in 
America and in France, it must be remembered that the popular 
House, both in France and in the United States, has no such 
sovereign supremacy as the English Hotise of Commons, and is there 
balanced by co-ordinate JiJxccutivc forces. Here, where we have 
neither President, nor independent Executive, nor Supreme Council; 
nor Council of State, and where Parliament has long exercised the 
absolute disposal of administratiolF as well as legislation, and where 
the real President of our Republic is practically at the mercy of a 
division day by day, the House of Commons concentrates power and 
exerts a despotism unknown to the Constitution of any State in 
Europe, except Russia and Turkey. And as the mass of the people 
riow^ do freely elect this House, the real Constitution of England is 
to-day (in spirit) the nearest approach to pure democracy ever seen 
in the West since the French Revolutionary Convention. 

This is not the occasion to enlarge on this most interesting and 
remarkable problem. Attention has been called to it quite recently 
in two very important books, to which I would commeud all my 
hearers to-day, the works of two of the most subtle and acute 
observers in that very small ba^d of men in our country who study 
politics as a science — I mean the book of Professor Albert Dicey 
on the English Constitution, and that of Sir H. Maine on Popular 
Government. Both of these cool and clear observers, from rather 
different points of view, agree in this — a conclusion in which I 
emphatically share — that in spite of appearances and conventional 
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formulas, habits, and fictions to the contrary, the House of Commons 
represents the most absolute autocracy ever set up by a great nation 
since the French Revolution. 

>Appearances are in such a matter highly treacherous, for they veil 
from us realities of tremendous power. It is quite true that neither 
the external signs of unbridled democracy, nor its familiar modes of 
working, arc very visible as yet. In the absence of very exciting 
movements, the conventional formulas and the traditional habits of 
our old aristocratic organization keep things much as they were. 
The British Constitution still goes on, and possibly may long don- 
tinue to go on. by force of a very powerful ancient organization, long 
after this ancient framework has ceased to have the real forces 
behind it which built it up — just as the stupendous fabric of the 
Roman Empire went on, and even its successor and heir, that of the 
Turks, holds together to our day. Nor do I undervalue the immense 
material and moral forces held by the governing classes and the 
wealthy classes in this country, and the vast silent solid mass of 
conservatism latent in British society — a power which seems to work 
sometimes like the force of gravitation by some mysterious, unseen, 
universal, physical law of Nature. I think it quite possible that in 
a revolution, or in a civil war, in Great Britain, nay, even in 
Ireland, the wealth and habits of command enjoyed by the dominant 
class would enable them to win — at least for one generation. But 
what I insist on, is this : that so far as law and institutions go, they 
have formally and irrevocably transferred the whole comiiluiional 
power in these islands to the labouring masses, and have set up in 
the Peoplc^s House a legal autocracy, more purely democratic and 
with fewer provisions against anarchical changes than can be found 
in any great State in the world. 

What from the point of view of Positivism is a rational estimate 
of this pure and autocratic democracy ? Not assuredly that of the 
Reactionist or the critical Conservative — not that of the Radical 
Democrat. Positivism is equally zealous in the cause of constructive 
Conservatism and of Radical reform. But it is not democratic, in the 
sense of recognizing any absolute right in ^,he people to do what 
they please, or any sort of divine sanction that, what the people 
please to do will be right, just, or expedient. The ordinary demo- 
cratic Shibboleths, cither in the form of the sovereignty of the 
people, the vox popnli^ vox Dei, dear to continental revolutionists, 
or in the more flabby form of English commonplace Radicalism, the 
direct government of the people by the people for the people, as an 
indefeasible dogma, not to be doubted, or even interfered with — 
these democratic Shibboleths are to us as obsolete as the divine right 
of kings. Comte has exploded the entire legend of riffhts in politics, 
for peoples and classes, as .much as for kings and aristocracies. He 
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makes social utility the sole basis of any authority^ and the con- 
ditions for the time being of each social organism^ the sole test of 
a. healthy distribution of power. As he profoundly says, there is a 
stage beyond democracy. Just as to monocracy succeeded aristocracy, 
and to aristocracy succeeded democracy, jso to democracy succeeds 
^ociocracy; which means that the only legitimate source of authority 
in any State is the free development of the society in its highest 
type ; and so the best distribution of power is that which for the 
particular society places power in the hands of those who can best 
use it for the permanent welfare of the whole society. 

Positivism repudiates the old conventional language about the 
abstract rights of majorities, the indefeasible right of the people to 
the direct exercise of power, and the supreme duty of relying on 
universal suffrage to effect the happiness of everybody, and to find 
the best solution out of every difficulty. Positivism, indeed, insists 
that crimes and follies come quite as easily to democracies as to 
aristocracies and monarchies ; that democracies are even more diffi- 
cult, because more mature, forms of government than either aris- 
tocracies or monarchies ; and that by the development of the social 
organism the task of government is ever becoming a more delicate 
and scientific function. We should heartily accept very much of that 
indictment against popular government in the striking book of Sir 
Henry Maine, the most systematic criticism of popular government 
that has ever been delivered to Englishmen since the time of Burke. 
I am myself the more disposed to recognize the force of it, in that 
in some essays published more than ten years ago I urged a Series 
of objections to the current platitudes about popular government, and 
especially the real impossibility any direct government by all in 
anything. As 1 argued then, government implies direction of all by 
some ; all government is, and must be, personal. You may have — 
you must have — the consent of the governed. But no institution or 
contrivance can enable all (or even many) to govern, any more than 
the sailors of a crew can individually navigate a ship without officers, 
or soldiers of an army by each man^s free motion fight a campaign 
without captains. A State means the organization of multitudes 
into civil societies ; and organization ‘means that selected persons 
direct the groups in particular w^ays, getting first the thousands and 
then the millions to co-operate to some complex end, an end ulti- 
mately planned out by a very few, or even one. Sociocracy means 
that this end is the best in the permanent interest of society as 
a whole, and is designed and vA)rkcd by the men best fitted to 
effect it. 

Here, then, we are wholly with the Conservative critics of pure 
democracy, who, I venture to say, have introduced little which is not 
to be found in principle in Comte ; -and we may regret that our 
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statesmen on both sides^ who are^ for the most part, not Democrats 
at all, but genuine opportunists with strong Conservative habits — 
should systematically repeat crude democratic platitudes as their 
professed political dogma. But there is another side on which wc 
heartily abjure the Conservative criticism, and earnestly maintain the 
popular principle in government. No revolutionist can more utterly 
renounce the principle of government by force in civilized commu- 
nities of citizens ; no anarchist can more detest the pretension of 
paternal despotism : those pedantocracies where the wise and good 
compel the foolish -and the wicked to do what is best against thdir 
wilL Happily the alternative is not between the sovereignty of the 
people — i.a, the absolute despotism of ignorant democracies, and the 
paternal despotism of the Superior Being. There is a middle path, 
and that path is the true one — government by competent public ser- 
vants with the co-operation of the governed : personal direction 
limited by the intelligent co-opei*ation of the mass of the people. 
That, no doubt, in a vague way adapted to the semi-feudal society 
of the time, was the root idea of the Whig constitution of 1688, 
which we have just buried. Everything for the people, and nothing 
by the people,** was the idea of Somers, Halifax, William of Orange, 
and Walpole. To that formula. Fox, Itusscll, and Brougham added 
" and nothing without the people^s consent.^^ Democracy would now 
say, And everything by the peoplc.^^ The truer formula, if we are 
to have a formula, is this : '‘Everything for society; nothing by or 
for any class or section of society ; everything by the most competent 
leaders, with the intelligent co-operation of the whole people." 

The intelligent co-operation of the whole people is now the corner- 
stoi2^ of any healthy government, the condition precedent for all 
free a^d progressive communities. Thus sociocracy is not democracy, 
or dirwt government by the whole people ; but it embodies the 
essentiaRidea of democracy, the active participation in all government 
by the entire body of the people. We are not speaking of the East, 
or of rude societies, but of European nations in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And for them we maintain that popular government in this 
sense, the conti^iuous and intelligent mora' co-operation in govern- 
ment of the whole people, is essential if we are to avoid the weary 
see-saw from anarchy to tyranny. We, if no democrats, are, in the 
deepest sense of the word, Eepublicans by conviction, believing that 
the sole issue for a giown-up community, with an educated, free, and 
thriving population, is %he real incorporation of the workers in the 
entire State system. Wc are not only Republicans by principle, but 
we believe in the dignity o? labour in its noblest sense, in the possi- 
bility of combining manual U)il with the highest cultivation and the 
most responsible duties of tie citizen, in the sterling qualities of 
mind and character called out ij a life of labour in the stern school 
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of labour. The peevish complaints of superfine critics, and the 
scepticism of puzzled reactionaries^ shall not enthral us. The Whig 
theory, the Tory theory, the aristocratic or the despotic plan of ruling 
fully grown communities of enlightened and high-spirited men 
against their wills, without asking their consent, in spite of their 
resistance, by means of any class or or3er of men whatever, or by 
any men whatever, be they angels from heaven, not freely accepted 
and welcomed by them — all this is a wild dream, as empty as a 
scheme to re-establish the Witenagemot, or the Star-Chamber. Come 
wh&t may, anarchy, revolution, despotism, and national extinction, 
the bare idea of governing the people of these islands, England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, without their free and intelligent Consent, is 
mere lunacy. 

No I it is indeed a very different moral that Positivism draws 
from the advance of democracy from that which is offered us by the 
Conservatism of reaction. No reaction whatever is the true solution — 
but the education of opinion. What we need now more than ever 
is the formation of a Moral Force in politics — just principles, habits of 
discipline, and organization, respect for character and capacity, high 
ideals in public life, and self-control in all men. Many years ago a 
very acute man, alas ! a merely critical Conservative, told the country 
that all that now remained for us was to " educate our masters.” 
Yes ! let us educate our masters ! in a somewhat nobler sense of the 
phrase. It is not mere schooling and book knowledge to keep 
them from vulgar crime that is needed. It is to infuse into 
the great mass of our people the basis of a high standard of public 
opinion. Give them sound convictions on great questions ; cultivate 
in them the sense of order, di^jipline, enthusiasm for their true 
leaders, and a temper of respect for competent guidance. Lay the 
foundations of a Moral Force, now that all else is in a welter, now 
that everything is an open question, and all parties, and all public 
men, are almost equally discredited, and in a deadlock. 

It is in no spirit of obstructive Conservatism that we say this^- — 
not to prolong for wealth or privilege any of their ill-used ascendency. 
We are in principle Republicans, eager as any revolutionist can be 
to see a long sgries of social reforms accomplished in Church and 
State. We too, as much as any Socialist or Communist, aim at a 
social reorganization of public and private life. But the bare 
formulas of democracy will never give us this, nor any mere demo- 
lition of ancient institutions. From the true Conservative and from 
the true Radical point of vieii^ the education of the Moral Forces, 
the formation of an organized body of public opinion, is equally 
necessary. There is truth in Sir H. Mainers argument that 
democracy,joerse, gives no guarantee either of a progressive, or a just, 
a useful, or even a safe government. Why should there be, apart 
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from the eternal claptrap of party platforms ? We have seen in France 
universal sufira^ in full career now for nearly forty years ; and in 
spite of it a dismal catalogue of disaster alternating with civil 
war and deadlock. The one thing which in France has steadily 
progressed for forty years is not legislation, but taxation. So, too, in 
New York and San Francisco and the great cities of the United States, 
the maximum of democratic institutions for generations has ended 
in one of the most corrupt, most oppressive, and most impracticable 
of all municipal governments. For the sake of the people, for the 
sake of the weak, the poor, and the oppressed ; for the sake of our 
country, its past and its future — far more than for the sake of property, 
order, or any particular institution — we all need, along with demo- 
cracy, and because of democracy, an organized Moral Force. 
Radicals and Conservatives are equally interested in that, and can 
equally work together to create it. Democracy, yes ! if democracy 
mean the active participation of the mass of the people in the duties 
of government, we can welcome it, we must accept it. In this age 
it is inevitable as the rising of the sun. But democracy, pure and 
simple, may be worse than useless ; it may be a death-blow, not only 
to the nation, but to the people themselves, unless it be followed up 
by its legitimate and indispensable companion, the organization of 
public opinion, the creation of a Moral Force, with disciplined 
habits of public leadership and public loyalty to leaders. 

Do we not indeed need this Moral Force ? Is there not around 
us on all sides -the handwriting on the wall ? Everywhere we may 
see that democracy, pure and simple, whilst it is a more difficult and 
more dangerous form of government than any other, has nothing in 
it to exorcise corruption, oppression, stagnation, and muddle in 
government. The Municipal Council of Paris rests on the most 
unqualified type of democracy ever established in Europe ; and it 
certainly presents elements of corruption, misrule, and oppressive 
anarchy difficult to exceed on this side of the Atlantic. The demo- 
cratic pririi?iple has had full swing for many years in the French 
Republic, and we now see that under it it is hardly possible to form 
even a tempoV?^y government j it is har ily possible to work any 
policy ; legislation is almost suspended by the conflict of party 
sections ; no party can get more than a casual innings ; and no 
leading man can ret^^in any influence for more than a few months. 
All parties, all princiifcles, all men, and all measures are equally fallen 
into discredit and public odium. And in the meantime everything 
in the State is at a sti^dstill, or rests idle in suspense. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, tfhe Government of the United States has 
a far simpler task than tho^ Europe ; legislation is hardly needed 
where there is' not, as in jCnrope. a complex feudal organization 
painfully transforming itself industrial and democratic. 
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And the founders of the Republic there created a mass of institutions 
by vhich government is carried on outside of any democratic 
Chamber. Yet in the House of Representatives, in the municipali- 
ties, in the local legislatures, and local administrative and judicial 
system, all resting on . the bare democratic plank, the spectacle is 
not encouraging; and by common consent of thoughtful men in 
America and Europe, it leaves, as the French euphemistically say, 
“ very much to be desired.” Our own attempts in the way of elected 
boards, where the democratic principle of election has had an unin* 
terrupted field (as in Parliamentary elections it never has had yet), 
is enough to convince us that the ballot-box is not the last word in 
political philosophy, and adequate in itself to bring about a millen- 
nium. There is still a further word to be said — a very big and far- 
reaching word— the organization of public opinion. 

Would that Tories, Whigs, and Radicals remembered that what- 
ever the freedom of universal suffrage in America and in France, 
there is in both countries a vast reserve power for holding the 
nation together, able to be called on when all fails, a reserve which 
is entirely absent here. In France and in the States there is a 
vast majority of peasants, and small farmers, rural cultivators, with 
property, local responsibilities, physical strength, habits of self- 
reliance, ultimately holding the legal and the material power of the 
nation, and knowing that they hold it : the class which pays three- 
fourths of the revenue, holds an inunensc preponderance of the 
voting power, furnishes the whole of the food of the nation, and 
the whole of the military force, an order capable in both nations of 
suddenly creating millions of first-rate soldiers. Whatever might 
be done in Paris, or in New .^ork and Washington, in the last 
resort ventum est ad triarios, as the Romans said ; the reserves come 
into line, the reserves of the rural cultivators, who are never sup- 
posed to be very extravagant revolutionists. We have nothing of 
the kind here. We have no peasants; our cultivators of the soil 
have no Conservative instincts at all ; and the recent elections have 
shown that they cannot be counted on, in any sense, as a Con- 
servative reserve. 

In the United States, in France, in Switzerland, in every demo- 
cratic Republic, there is an organized Executive system, there are 
Conservative institutions, independent of the popular House. Here 
there is nothing. Behind the mere stage scenery of Crown, House 
of Lords, British Constitution, and the formulas of Blackstone and 
Hidlam, all now comple|ely obsolete — there is nothing. Old habit, 
and mere inexperience, keep things apparently much as they were. 
So they did when liouis XVI. and Marie Antoinette began their 
brilliant life, on the throne. But here, there is nothing, if a storm 
did come ; nothing really but one popidar House, elected by almost 
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uniyersal suffrage^ daily electing its own Ministers^ and making them 
do all the work of government under the fire of their criticism and 
that of 5,000,000 of electors. If that is not pure democracy, demo- 
cracy has not been seen on earth since 1793. 

And yet we go on, as if we had not swept away and made a bon- 
fire of the Constitution oi 1G88, all of us — statesmen, publicists, 
journalists — talking pure democratic doctrines, scrambling for power, 
vilifying public men, teaching the people to despise their rulers, to 
resist government, covering with public mockery one institution after 
another, casting aside public men, making everything an opbn 
question, throwing into the democratic crucible marriage, the position 
of woman, the care of our families, the education of the young, the 
requirements of health, and the precepts of morality. I, for one, 
am not at all disposed to accept as inspired revelation the absolute 
fiat of any ballot-box, as to whether it is wise and right to marry 
a deceased wife’s sister, or a deceased brother's wife ; whether my 
neighbours shall make it criminal to buy a glass of beer, if I think 
right so to do ; whether my neighbours shall be free to give me 
the small-pox, or next, I suppose, free to prosecute me for vaccinat- 
ing my own child ; whether children shall be torn from their homes 
by public officers and forced to spend their days in school ; whether 
the old habits of civilized life, distributing different functions in 
society to men and to women, shall be all set aside, and sex abolished, 
except so far as the primary laws of our physical nature may decline 
to be reformed ; or whether marriage shall be made as clastic as 
the lease of a house, and as entirely a matter of business convenience 
as a partnership in the wine-trade. These arc all things to decide 
which the democratic ballot-box is the worst of all possible tribunals, 
and which I, for one, decline to leave to its free and independent 
vote. I would as soon take a popular vote as to the relative merits 
of Dante and Shakespeare, or the best method of observing the 
Transit of Venus. 

The intelligent co-operation of the people in government by all 
means. But with it, the indispensable corollary, the creation of 
systematic public opinion, the organizatir n of the Moral Forces. 
We are all startled to see how elections sway backwards and for- 
wards, how parties, men, policies, even prejudices and old creeds, 
seem to disappear \bcfore the suffrage as if an earthquake had 
suddenly swallowed up the old fabrics, and rc-fashioned anew the 
soil on which wc live. \Evcrything is possible in the mighty wave 
of a great democratic vdtp. Constitutions, empires, churches, our 
homes and families, our daily life — all wait to be cast into the 
Medea^s caldron. The ballotf-box, the new Delphic oracle, speaks in 
some more or less articulate ^ay — and we all submit, saying, " Well ! 
after all, let us see how this ph/mge will work.^' 
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There is urgent need to form a public opinion, independent of 
Parliament and of all electoral machinery whatever. The fierce 
rivalry of parties, and the way in which party absorbs all political 
thought amongst us, is a growing danger.’ It may be agreed that 
the healthy organization of party is an essential condition of Parlia- 
mentary government. As practised wifh us, the organization of 
party tends to crush and stifle the free play of public opinion. 
Members of Parliament feel it a duty not to embarrass their party 
leaders by discussing any question which the leaders do not sanction, 
or by ever criticising anything they do or omit to do. Party men 
and politicians outside Parliament follow the same cue and encou- 
rage the members in silent discipline. The journalists and publicists 
usually have their party side, and make it a point of honour to stir 
no awkward topic, but with their whole force to support the party 
side. Thus, as the whole political energy of our day runs into 
Parliamentary channels, and is organized with military discipline to 
secure party victories (and the same thing is even more conspicuous 
in the United States), the free formation of public opinion is almost 
as difficult as under the despotism of a Czar or a Napoleon. 

In the name of Freedom and Progress let some of us at least keep 
out of the Parliamentary race -course, out of the party caucus, out of 
party journalism. Let us in this place attempt to do what we can 
to organize a real Moral Force. I would claim for Positivists this 
much : that they are the only organized body of politicians in the 
kingdom who systematically strive to build up public opinion on 
other than party lines, with other than Ministerial victories as their ' 
aim. Positivism, in its essence, means simply the formation of 
some moral power as the inspire]^ of active life, without any coarse 
stimulus of rivalry or ambition. Hhe Churches busy themselves with 
theological and celestial questions only. Here is the failure of 
merely celestial religion. Let us with such help as Conservative, 
Whig, or Radical will give, try to form high and right canons of 
public judgment ; let us insist on making the plain moral law domi- 
nant in national politics ; let us urge the clear intelligences and the 
just spirits everywhere to make their voices heard and not slavishly 
to submit to the^ loud cries of the many, and the gross verdict of a 
wooden ballot-box ; let us insist that the first and most crying of 
public duties is to teach, guide, and lead the people, and as a means 
to that teaching, to make the people teachable. Let us raise up 
the spirit of enlightened education in things public and national, 
strengthening in the people evdrywhere the idea of being taught and 
led, convinced and elevated. Politics are not, any more than astro- 
nomy or medicine, the province of the mass. They are the province 
of wise guidance and intelligent co-operation. 

Our plea for the organization of opinipn into a real Moral Force 
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as the ^tnie counterbalance^ of democracy, is no backsliding into 
that retrograde cynicism which afflicts thinking men as they advance 
in life, l^ime docs not permil me to enlarge on the topics of the 
day; but before I close I will say a few words about one or two 
.of the most pressing problems. 

There is one compensation in the acknowledged deadlock to which 
our Parliamentary system is reduced, that it must at last force 
practical statesmen to deal with this urgent reform. In season and 
out of season we have urged that the absorption by the House of 
Commons of tlic direct administration of this vast Empire, was a 
danger to all good government, and to our national existence. The 
inorganic welter of procedure, the consolidation of obstruction into 
a special art, the anomalous meddling of a legislative body with the 
details of Executive, stifle government and kill statesmanship. It is 
far more than a mere internal reform of procedure that is needed. 
Without that indeed, Parliament will soon be a laughing-stock to the 
world. The real want of our time is the creation of a responsible 
Executive, in direct contact with public opinion ; able to carry on its 
difficult tasks without the hourly interference of Parliamentary 
factions, and the need of securing a party majority from day to day. 
England is the only country in the world which ever made its entire 
Executive system the mere committee of a huge democratic club. 
The function of popular assemblies is to legislate, to control fintance, to 
express the formal will of their electors. They cannot by their very 
nature either govern or dictate to governments in administrative 
details. 

It is a striking proof how much deeper than any party question 
lies the fatal growth of the Empir(;,«when wc see that under a Con- 
servative, and therefore we might suppose a more Imperialist Govern- 
ment, there is more prospect than there was under a Liberal Govern- 
ment of our finally escaping from our Egyptian imbroglio. The 
year has not passed — no year is likely to pass — without again adding 
to our overcharged Empire another kingdom — this time one nearly 
as large as France. In spite of our supposed Parliamentary control 
(so troublesome and meddlesome, and yet so profoundly inefficient), 
we have no adequate information as to the circumstances which have 
led to the conquest of Upper Burmah. Our body here has expressed 
its emphatic opinion against conquest, as usual made, so far as we 
can learn, in the interest of certain private traders, and not out of 
national necessity ; and wc again renew our condemnation of annexa- 
tion ; a step which wc refuse to admit to be justified cither by the 
true interests of England or the rule of justice. The grounds on 
which this vast extension of 6iir Empire is justified to-day, would 
equally support a war of conquest in many parts of the world. They 
are the grounds on which the Russian Empire has been perpetually 
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extended in Asia^ and which are for it a continual menace an% source 
of war and disturbance towards the Empire of Turkey. Oriental 
empires necessarily have semi-barbarous and turbulent neighbours, 
and the interests of traders in scmi-civilized regions to protect. Is 
the extension of Empire to go on indefinitely? In this matter we 
seem to be carried round in a perpetual vicious circle. Swarms of 
traders and adventurers push themselves into the vast regions out- 
side our world-wide Empire. They are ever involving themselves 
and us in quarrels with the semi-barbarous rulers, and are ever dis- 
covering new sources of gain to be derived from conquest. So conquest 
and annexation advance, till the day comes — and it must come— 
when the whole Empire will topple down in bloody ruin. 

A crisis is evidently approaching in the matter of education, in 
which a combined effort will be made by the Churches and the 
vestries to undo much of the work of the national school system. 
From the first we raised our voice against the danger of making the 
school system too ambitious, too costly, and too oppressive. We 
always asked that education should be free in every sense of the 
word ; free from payment, and free from compulsion ; that it should 
be strictly limited to the bare elements, and not in any way interfere 
with free religious teaching. It is the principle of compulsion 
which has embittered and complicated this question. When the 
tyrannical rule of compulsion is enforced along with ambitious 
schemes of a universal State education, resistance is inevitable ; the 
poor look on the school as oppressive ; the expense becomes a grow- 
ing difficulty, and a real social hardship ; all the religious bodies are 
made hostile, and the worst as well as the best motives for economy 
are arrayed against the schooj.^ I remember myself, at the com- 
mencement of the Education Act in 1870, urging that the '^problem 
was how to make the schools useful, not how to force the people to me 
them that the primary education by the State should be in 
principle gratuitous;” that it should be strictly confined to the 
rudiments of school knowledge, and not compulsory ; that all 
ambitious visions of a high State education should be put aside, 
and every encouragement given to religious education by voluntary 
• religious agency. These are the principles of education to which we 
consistently adhere. We of all men are most earnest in the cause 
of religious education, as we understand it. The Catholic Church 
itself cannot more vehemently believe in all education of a high order 
being a religious education^ given by teachers trained in a religious 
faith and by every word see^cing to inculcate that religious faith. 
This cannot be done by the State, and therefore all State education 
should be quite rudimentary, modest in its aim, free from all com- 
pulsion, gratuitous in principle, and merely auxiliary to the true 
higher education which necessarily belongs to free and spiritual 
bodies. 
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On the same grounds that we call for Free Schools we call for 
Free Churches. The entire freedom from State control of every 
spiritual authority is the very foundation of Positivism ; and hence 
it is impossible for it to find any justification for the principle of a 
State Church. With the Church of lOngland as a spiritual institu- 
tion we can have no ground of bitterness ; nay, we must recognize 
the indispensable work which it alone is still competent to afford. As 
myself brought up iu the Church of England, baptized, confirmed, 
and married by it, finding the Church a means of spiritual eulture 
for the poor and the ignorant, I actively support it as a parishioner, 
and I can have no desire whatever to see the Church broken up as a 
religious body. But the control of the State, the subjection of the 
Church to the House of Commons, wliich might easily consist of a 
majority hostile to the Church, even as a religious body — all this is 
fatal to real spiritual influence. At every turn its spiritual activity 
is poisoned at the source. Not from antipathy to the Church, not 
from hostility to religion, but by our sympathy with all true and 
vital religion, we sec iu the very conditions of a State Church the 
paralysis of real spiritual life, the fatal disease which in the end must 
kill the Church of England. 

A few words on the now burning question of Ireland, and I have 
done. Free Schools, Free Church, Local Self-Government arc three 
cardinal points of Positivist faith. It is now nearly twenty years 
ago that our body first raised .its voice, in the " Letters on Ireland,’' 
by our friend- Dr. Bridges, published in 18G7, in favour of the frank 
recognition of the Irish nationality, and the establishment of a 
national Irish Government. In the proposal put forward in our name 
by Dr. Congreve in 1868, the aim- is stated to be “ to create in 
Ireland a new self-existing and self-ruling unit amongst Western 
States.” We were, in fact, as a body. Home Rulers before the Home 
Rule party existed, before Mr. Gladstone ever touched the Church or 
the land long before the Land League, or the National League, or 
the Nationalist party were formed. Nearly twenty years ago the 
Positivist boiiy was, as it still is, the only organized body of English 
politicians who on principle, and entirely hpart from any party en- 
tanglement, or any personal ambition, upheld this cause, through good 
report and evil report, during the Fenian panic and the Land League 
agitation, and the ^namite scare. Wc called out on grounds of 
duty, justice, and patriotism, for the removal of the dominant Church, 
for restoring the land tO' the cultivators, whether large or small, for 
a national education for V the Irish people, for Imperial grants to 
develop again the ruined industries of the island ; and as a conse- 
quence of Irish nationality, foVthe establishment of an Irish National 
Government. To that progrannme we adhere now. We have not to 
be converted by Mr, GladstoBe\nor arc we suddenly confounded by 
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his own somewhat startling conversion* Whether he will succeed or not 
it is perhaps idle to speculate until he has made public his plan. But 
the establishment of an Irish National Government is now amongst 
the certainties of the future ; for this reason, if for no other, that 
Parliamentary Government in England is now unworkable without it. 

We are not superstitious believers in the doctrine that Parlia- 
mentary Government in itself is a panacea for all social evils, and an 
infallible guarantee of national prosperity. And we can foresee that 
a large democratic House on the English model sitting in Dublin, 
whblly without the strong traditions which still steady our English 
House of Commons, and without the immense silent forces latent in 
English society, may issue in misrule, anarchy, even possibly in civil 
war. I am not about to discuss the conditions of an Irish House of 
Representatives. The smaller it is, the less like the English in its 
functions, and the more distinctly separate from purely Executive 
functions, the less will no doubt be the danger of misrule, and con- 
fusion and tyranny. The creation of a real, distinct, powerful 
Executive is almost a necessity of the case, and herein what are 
called the guarantees must be found. But both legislative and 
executive powers must be Irish, national, local, and not Imperial, 
though I profoundly trust that the Executive authority, at least, will 
not be democratic. 

To such a national authority, we, at any rate, if other English 
politicians hesitate, are willing to commit the destinies of Ireland'; 
nay, it must be admitted frankly, the destinies of England also. 
For we have confidence that the Irish people are indeed a nation ; 
a nation neither crushed by evil rule nor degraded by centuries of 
civil war ; and, thougli there may Jbe cruel troubles yet in store for 
them and for us in the last wrench, though many an innocent one 
may suffer, and many an evil one may work his bad will, even though 
England ring with I'age and shame before it is all over, and though 
Ireland pass through times of hardship and distress, nothing but the 
satisfaction of the national desire can ever heal the secular struggle 
between the two nations, and close what is the deepest stigma upon 
the history of the English people, and one of the darkest blots on 
the life of Hum^pity. 


Faederic Harrison. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 

GERMANY. 


D uring the last half-year foreign affairs in Germany have been 
neither very eventful nor very successful. As to the Bulgarian 
movement^ it was for Prince Bismarck certainly an untoward event/' 
as for most of the European Powers. To the President of the Berlin 
Congress, any hole picked in his work is unwelcome, although the 
Emperor William, who at that time was prevented from taking any 
part in politics by the consequences of Nobiling's murderous attempt, 
afterwards strongly disapproved of the separation of the two 
Bulgarias, which he pronounced to be an untenable arrangement, as, 
sooner or later, the two would infallibly unite. However, the Chancellor 
is essentially a practical statesman. He saw that the movement, which 
took him, like the rest of the world, by surprise, was genuine, and would 
not have opposed it, if ]\I. de Giers, on his return from Copenhagen, 
had not assured him that his Imperial master was so much vexed by 
Prince Alexander s conduct, that? * there could be no thought of 
acknowledging the accomplished fact. Now, the anger of the Emperor 
of Russia was quite intelligible; he dislikes Prince Alexander, not only 
because he is a German, but because he demurred to making Bulgaria 
a vassal state of Russia, just as Montenegro is. A Russian intrigue was 
therefore got up to overthrow Prince Alexander, and replace him by 
the Czar's brother-in-law. Prince Waldcmar of Denmark, who was to 
bring, as the dowry of his dynasty, the unic p of the two Bulgarias, and at 
the same time to overthrow King Milan, and put upon his throne 
Russia's servant, Prince Karageorgevitch. Prince* Alexander was 
entirely ignorant of this plot, and during the summer was absent 
in Germany; he paid visits to M. de Giers, at Franzensbad, and to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph at Vienna, speaking in perfect good faith 
as if nothing particular was going on. It was only on his r&turn, 
that his patriotic minister, Karavelow, who had got wind of what was 
preparing, initiated him into the dangers of the situation, and the 
Prince, aided by the advice of England’s able Charge d’affaires, Mr. 
Lascelles, saw at once that he had no choice but to place himself at the 
head of the movement. He did so, and the whole population supported 
him; but one may conceive the anger of Russia at seeing the mine laid 
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by her^ going ofiT in the opposite way Against her ; she was vexed, not 
because the movement was directed against the Treaty of Berlin, but 
because it had an anti-Russian character.' The Czar therefore re- 
solved to crush it^ and tried to do so by recalling the Russian officers 
from Bulgaria, and by insulting the Prince by striking him off the 
list of the Imperial army. For the German Chancellor therefore the 
acknowledgment of the union would have been tantamount to a rupture 
with Russia, and as ally in that direction he would have had England 
alone, with the uncertain results of the English elections and the 
possibility of Mr. Gladstone's return to power. His situation was made 
stiU more difficult by the ill-advised policy of Austria in favouring the 
pretensions of Servia, and virtually furnishing her with the sinews of 
war, by allowing the Vienna Laender-Bank to conclude a loan with the 
Government of Belgrade. Placed between these conflicting policies, 
the Chancellor resolved to play a waiting game, and to support, at the 
Conference of Constantinople, the rc-establishment of the stains quo 
ante, 'while he was probably far from being angry at Sir W. Whitens oppo- 
sition, which reduced the diplomatic labours of that assembly to nothing. 
Prince Alexander's gallantry changed the whole situation. It was soon 
seen that he was too popular with his subjects to be discarded by a foreign 
decree and sacrificed to the goodwill of Russia; and the hollowness of 
the calculations of the St. Petersburg Cabinet became self-evident, when 
Servia, under the flimsiest pretext, attacked Bulgaria and was beaten. 
Austria had to intervene in order to save Servia from the worst, and 
the united Powers imposed an armistice, which is to be turned to 
account for getting at a peaceful solution. The peace between Servia 
and Bulgaria will probably soon be concluded, but the settlement of the 
Bulgarian questionis still presenting great difficulties. Prince Alexander 
has withdrawn his claim for a war indemnity, as well as for any terri- 
torial cession, but this is simply because he expects to find his reward in 
the union with Eastern Roumelia, to be effected in one form or another. 
He has consented to the armistice only after several of the great Powers 
have assured him tliat there shall Ifs no question of rc-6stablishiug the 
stains quo ante; but the great difficulty is to bring about the consent 
of Russia to a solution which will leave him practically the sovereign 
of a Bulgaria withdrawn from Russian influence, and forming, 
with Roiimania, a strong bulwark against any further encroachment 
upon Turkey. It will not be easy to gild this pill so as to be accept- 
able to the Czar and his advisers. First there is to be a personal 
reconciliation between the two Alexanders. The Russian one expects 
that the Bulgarian shall ask his forgiveness and practically return to 
his former allegiance. Not only have his projects failed but his 
personal pride is wounded. As he well sees, not only in the 
eyes of the Bulgarians, whose chief patron he wished to be considered, 
but also in the eyes of his own subjects. Prince Alexander, whom he 
disgraced before all the world, is the real Slav hero. On the other 
hand, the latter insists that it wis he who suffered the insult of being 
struck off the list of the Russian army, witliout having given any pro- 
vocation, and maintains that this blot on his reputation must be tirst 
wiped out before he can offer his hand for a reconciliation. Such 
pei'soual points of honour between sovereigns are always of a most 
ticklish nature, and it will tax all Prince •Bismarck^s ability to find a 
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ifiiezzo termine whicli 'vvill soothe the rankling feelings of the Czar^ 
and will yet be acceptable to Prince Alexander. This point once attained, 
it will be easy to obtain Turkey^s consent to the union in one form or 
another. The Chancellor has another motive for attaining this recon- 
ciliation. It is no secret that some time ago Prince Alexander asked 
the hand of Princess Victoria, second daughter of the German Crown 
Prince, and that the Princess as well as her parents were in favour of 
this match, but the Emperor and Prince Bismarck thought the Bui- . 
garian throne too unstable to risk siicli an adventure. But the union 
of the two Bulgarias once secured, this afiair assumes a very different 
aspect ; while, on the other hand, a marriage with a daughter of one of 
the most powerful future sovereigns of Europe would immensely 
strengthen Prince Alexander s position. 

The result of the English elections has been witnessed by the German 
public, and I believe I may say also by the German Government, with 
regret and surprise. Prince Bismarck^s sympathies are of course all 
in favour of Lord Salisbury, and when unexpectedly the greater part 
of the towns voted for the Conservatives we thought the battle won ; 
but the county elections led to the result that there is no stable 
Government on which Foreign Powers may rely, a whim of Mr. Glad- 
stone or the strategy of Mr. Parnell being able any fine morning to 
overturn the existing Government. This is the more to be regretted, 
because all German politicians of note wish to cement the alliance with 
Austria and Italy by that of England, and so to render France and Russia 
unable to disturb the peace of Europe ; but unless the Irish danger 
forces the moderate Liberals to join the Conservatives, England 
remains for continental statesmen a doubtful ally. 

As to colonial policy, Geruvmy has been very successful in Africa 
and most unsuccessful in the affair of the Carolines. 

The naval demonstration of a powerful German squadron collecting 
at Zanzibar completely broke the resistance of Sultan Said Bargash to 
the acquisitions of the German East African Company, and a very 
advantageous treaty of commerae was concluded with him on 
December 20, which also ensures us the free use of the port of Dar-es- 
Salam. It is gratefully acknowledged that the conclusion of this 
treaty was favoured by the improved relations with England, whose 
influence, under the former Ministry, was directed against any approche- 
mevt between Germany and the Sultan. The still pending diflerences 
as to the suzerain rights of the latter over some points of the coast will 
easily be settled, the Sultan having already acknowledged the German 
protectorate over Witu after the arrival ci the German squadron. 
This protectorate, for which the East African Compaijy got an Imperial 
charter, now stretches from the frontier of Mozambique to Berbera, 
occupied by the English, and it will now be the great task of the Company 
to organize this enormous country, which certainly offers far larger 
prospects for colonization and trade than the new Congo State, even if 
the projected railway from Leopoldville to Stanley Pool should be con- 
structed. It has been a matter of unfeigned astonishment in German 
financial circles that English cs^pitalists should venture on a loan 
for that purpose, for hitherto the African population of that district has 
shown small capacity for absorbing European products. In a similar 
way the Imperial Commissioner, Goering, has brought the whole of 
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Damara and Namaqualand under regular German protection. It now 
remains to be seen whether the financial company which has been 
formed under the presidency of Herr von Hansemann, will find mines 
in the country comparable to those of the Cape Copper Mining Com- 
pany. The limits of the German and French possessions on the West 
African coast have been settled by a convention signed December 24, 
as those in New Guinea have been regulated by a .compact between 
Germany and England. At the same time, the internal relations of 
the new colonies in Africa have been consolidated by the introduction 
of certain parts of the German penal and civil codes. 

A striking contrast to these achievements is presented by the affair 
of the Carolines. It cannot possibly be doubted that Prince Bismarck 
acted in perfect good faith when, conformably to the petitioiw of the 
leading German houses in those islands, he resolved to occupy them, 
and courteously announced his resolution to the Spanish Government, 
although he was not bound to do so. Article 31 of the Congo Act only 
referring to new acquisitions in Africa. Some Spanish consular 
functionaries in China had indeed, in 1875, put forward pretensions to 
the islands, but these proceedings were resisted by protests, not only 
from Germany but also from Great Britain. The Note of the British 
Minister declared that Her Majesty^s Government did not acknow- 
ledge the claims put forward by Spain to the Caroline and Pelew 
Islands, because Spain had never exercised, qnd did not then exercise, 
any real dominion over these islands. It is a well-established principle 
of international law that priority of discovery gives ho title unless it 
be accompanied by possession ; therefore, even if Spain could 'prove 
that she had discovered theCarolines, this would be immaterial if she had 
not exercised a real dominion in those parts ; and not only did Germany 
and Great Britain establish by these Notes of 1875 that no such dominion 
existed, and not only was there no answer from the Spanish Government 
to these protests, but when the British JMinistcr at Madrid, Sir Henr\^ 
Layard, reverted in 187() to the subject, the Spanish Ministeiy«^ 
Foreign Affairs declared that Spain had never claimed sovereign i^c^s 
over the Carolines (dispatch of November 14, 187(1, in the Blne^ibok 
of 1882). If, therefore, tlic same Minister who made this decjff^tioa 
noAV answered the German Minister’s communication by a/lt.olent 
protest, re-echoed by the whole Spanish press, it is evfdeiv^£hat in 
doing so he was swayed by reasons of internal policy 'atid party. 
Prince Bismarck, in face of this row, which culminated inr the attack 
on the German Legation, maintained a dignified composjire, such as is 
only possible to the strong insulted by the weak. Bg/t at the same 
time he took card to establish, in two masterly Notes/ the utter base- 
lessness of the Spanish claims. Moreover, he immediately published 
these Notes in the official Reichmnzeiger, thus nailing his colours to 
the mast, and if finally he expressed his readincs^ to submit the affair 
to sonje impartial umpire, this was considered pimply as the expression 
of the Delict that the claims of Germany werjk such as to bear every 
scrutiny. But to the utter astonishment of /every one, the Chancellor 
chose as mediator the very man who perhs^s alone in the world was 
unable to deliver an impartial judgment oyf the question. When it first 
transpired that the intended mediator Avas to be the Pope, people 
believed it to be a bad joke, and National* Liberal papers were fore- 
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most in denouncing the idea as preposterous ; which,. however, did not 
prevent the journalistic Poloniiises from declaring, a week after, when 
the news proved to be true, that it was certainly a most profound 
combination. The fact is, that the Chancellor fell into a trap of the 
meanest kind. A year ago he had decreed the expulsion of an Italian, 
who, as correspondent of certain Homan papers, had indulged in 
disparaging observations on his policy. This man returned to Rome 
and wrote letters for some Berlin papers. As a mere hoax, he tele- 
graphed to one of them that Spain intended to propose the Pope as 
mediator, knowing full well that no Spanish Minister would ever 
venture to make such a proposal, which was certain to be rejected at 
Berlin. But the Chancellor took the news in earnest, and , thought it 
well to forestall such a proposal of the Cabinet of Madrid by making it 
himself. 

I venture to maintain that this was a gross blunder. First, as I 
have said, it was impossible for the Pope to take an impartial view of 
the matter. Most good Catholics will smile if to-day the famous Bull 
is mentioned by which Alexander VI. partitioned the new world 
between Spain and Portugal ; but a Pope cannot afford to ignore such 
a decision of one of his predecessors, the less so as it was soon found 
out that another Bull of Alexander VIII. or Innocent XII. existed, 
which acknowledged the rights of Spain to the Carolines. Principles of 
international law, however well they may be established, cannot prevail 
at the Curia against decisions pronounced by a Pope. Secondly, the 
Pope was unable to judge impartially, because he is the head of the 
Catholic Church. It was s^id by the (verman Government papers that 
he was appealed hot in that capacity, but merely as a Sovereign. But 
this is a de}ugion in every regaVd. The Pope is no longer a sovereign, for 
the essential attribute of sovereignty is dominion over a certain territory, 
,!jowcvcr small it may be, and the Pope has no longer any territory; even 
' the Vatican and the Latcran arc only left to him as entail. The fact 
is, that the Italian law of guarantees, in order to maintain his spiritual 
independence, treats the Pope in c*crtain regards as if he were still a 
*^^vereign, sanctioning his personal inviolability, his right of legation, &c., 
the Pope cannot enforce these rights, lie cannot protect the 
p^iv;l^ 3 g 0 ^, of the Foreign Ministers accredited to his person ; all rights 
coiifei'reh upon him depend upon the good faith of tlie Italian ( Jovern- 
ment. However, even if he were still a sovereign, it would be 
impossible for iiim to judge simply in that capacity, ignoring 
his position . chief of the Catholic Chu»-oh. Just as Pius IX. in 
184S refused ^tQ declare war against Austria because the Austrians were 
Iiis sons as wel( the Italians, so Leo XIII. could not afford to alienate 
a country so c^ioently Catholic as Spain by giving an adverse 
judgment, the moVc so because he knew that the (iermaii Catholics 
would receive with .^tter indifference a judgment unfavourable to their 
Government. '\ 

Lastly, the appeal tA the Papal mediation was a mistake, because it 
strengthened anew theXultramontane pretensions. It has been a 
favourite theme of Leo XiGiys speeches to recommend himself as the 
moat proper arbitrator bc\tween States and Princes. Hitherto this 
has remained a “vox clami^itis in ^eserto; it was reserved to the 
Protestant Chaneellar of ticr|many to realize the dream. No doubt 
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the Pope was highly gratified by this appeal, as he himself has 
declared in his Christmas allocution ; but the conclusion that the 
simplest German peasant drew from the precedent was, that even a 
man so powerful as Bismarck could not do without the aid of the Holy 
Father. This has been confirmed by the letter with which the Pope 
conferred the Order of Christ, set in diamonds, upon Prince Bismarck. 
Couched in obliging terms, it elearly betrays his pride in having been 
appealed to as a mediator by the powerful Chancellor ; it acknowledges 
Bismarck’s merits in the foundation and strengthening of the German 
Empire, but it distinctly reminds him that this strength is dependent 
upon the co-operation of the Roman Church, whose influence for secur* 
ing order in the State can only develop itself when the Church shall 
really be free. Therefore the Prince is to weigh well the future, while 
the Pope is willing to hope that this appeal to his wisdom may be a 
favourable augury for what is still to be done — i.e., acceding to his 
demands for an end to the Culturkam})/. I confess myself at a loss to 
understand how the Government papers can see a triumph of the Chan- 
cellor in this letter, and it appears to me that in the main the Pope is 
the winning party. I heard Dr. Windthorst, leader of the Centre 
party, declare in the general Catholic assembly that it is the Pope who 
governs the world. The Chancellor supports this preposterous claim, 
although certainly most unwillingly, by enhancing the position of the 
head of the Catholic Church, whom he once treated as being on the 
same level with the Armenian Patriarch. 

The practical result of this mediation was most unfortunate for Ger- 
many. In face of the two German Notes, proving that the Spanish pre- 
tensions are utterly unfounded, the Pope has pronounced for the sove- 
reignty of Spain over the Caroline and Pclcw Islands, while Germany 
only obtains a coaling station, the right of free commerce and shipping — 
as established in the treaty of JMarch, 1885, on the Sooloo Archipelago 
concluded by Great Britain, Germany and Spain — and the acknowledge 
ment of the existing German firms in those islands. The Spaniar£sf 
who at the beginning were so fierefi in their feelings, now themsdl^s 
laugh at the aflair, comparing it to a quarrel of two girls or ' a 
doll, when the papa decides that the doll docs belong to Hjmatiia, 
but that Germania shall have the right of playing with it. At may 
well be that the possession of the Carolines was not worth thfe risk of 
provoking a conflict with Spain, although those islands will certainly 
acquire importance as an intermediate station after the opening of the 
Panama Canal ; but it cannot be denied that Germany IjJtb practically 
given up what she officially declared to be her good right, Although in the 
meantime the Gcf man flag has been hoisted on the Extern Carolines, 
Rock Island, Ponape, Mokil, Piiigelop, and Strouds Island. It is 
right, however, to add, that the official version of Pope's judgment 
has not yet been published, as Spain is still negotjmting with England, 
which insists, that having always taken tWe same ground with 
Germany in this question, it oi^ht to eiijoy/the same privileges as 
those accorded to German commerce, and simongst others a coaling 
station. 

Two ill-advised measures of the Government have raised a consider- 
able amount of objection. At the beginuAug of the year the Chancellor 
concluded a treaty of extradition with Russia, stipulating that political 
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offenders should be delivered up just like common criminals, under cer- 
tain conditions. It soon became evident that the Reichstag would never 
sanction this; so tlie Chancellor quickly changed the treaty, which was 
intended for Germany, into a Friissian one (the sanction of treaties 
by the Prussian Diet is limited to those which touch financial matters), 
and some weeks ago a similar treaty was concluded by Russia and 
Bavaria. Saxony and the other States will probably follow, but this 
is clearly a proceeding that infringes the confpetence of ‘the Reichstag, 
to which all treaties of extradition have been presented for its consent, 
but which is practically without the means of enforcing its right. 

The other matter was the expulsion of the Poles from the eastern 
provinces of Prussia. Nobody denies in principle the right of any 
State to expel foreigners who have shown themselves obnoxious ; but if 
a Government expels more than 30,000 men, most of whom have 
peacefully lived in the country for years, for the sole reason that their 
residence there tends to Polonizc the districts in which they live, 
the question assumes a difterent aspect. We complained with reason 
when France in 1870, after her first defeats, expelled the resident 
Germans from her territory, because such a proceeding was opposed to 
civilized usages ; but what can we say now of Prussia, in a time of 
deepest peace, forcing a whole population to abandon a country where 
they have lived, increased the wealth of the country by their labour, and 
paid their taxes, simply because they have the misfortune tube Poles? 
And if the Chancellor did not want to see the Polish population 
of , the eastern provinces increase, why did he admit these people? 
He would have been perfectly justified in stopping their immi- 
gration into Prussia; but it is a very different tiling to expel such 
people after they liave strubk root iu tlicif new home. It was 
therefore nothing but reasonable that this matter should become the 
subject of au interpellation in the Reichstag, asking wliethcr the con- 
federated Governments had obtained knowledge of the measures 
resorted to by the Prussian Government, and whether they were pre- 
pared to put a stop to them ? It Av^as clearly a question toucliiug the 
international relations of Germany, which belong to the jurisdiction 
of the Empire; for the proceedings had led, as we know by Count 
Kalnoky's declaration in the Delegation, to representations being made 
by Foreign (/overnments ; further, it is easy to sec that tlie measure was 
very apt t^) provoke reprisals by Russia and Austria, and wliat were we 
to do if Russia was to expel the Germans from its Empire, where 
there are lo(j^,000 Germans in Poland alorc? Finally, the constitu- 
tion says thatvthc policy with regard to foreigners and immigration 
is subject to tJic supervision of the Empire. But how did the 
Chancellor mect\this interpellation? By the heavy ordnance of an 
Imperial message,'^ by which he reproached the Ifciclistag with en- 
croaching upon thctisovcrcign rights of a eonlerlcrated State, and 
usurping a power whfch the Chauecllor, in his explanation of the 
message, thought to illu\tratc aptly by comparing the a.sscrably to the 
French Convejition. Il^thereforc ol course refused to discuss the 
question at all, and when tnus was nevertheless done by some members, 
lie marched out of the Hoi^c Avith the whole federal Council. This 
was perfectly useless, as the dlUcussion of the next point in the budget, 
the salary of the Chancellor,* a^orded an opportunity of renewing the 
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debate, which was very angry, and led Dr. Windthorst, the chief of the 
Centre party, to make the dfeclaration that we were living under a dic- 
tatorship. The Reichstag on this question also is unable to enforce its 
views, but it is very likely that we have not heard the last of it. 

The question of the Brunswick succession is now settled. When 
the double-dealing letter of the Duke of Cumberland to the Queen of 
England, which I mentioned in my last review, was produced in the 
Brunswick Diet, it was clear that it put an end to his prospects, and 
it was therefore necessary to provide for a Regency. The^ Brunswick 
Diet would have liked best to choose Prince William, eldest son of the 
Crt)wn Prince, and a deputation which waited upon the Chancellor 
stating these wishes, was not discouraged by hipi ; but the Crown 
Prince objected to this choice, preferring to see his second son. Prince 
Henry, put forward. The Chancellor, however, declared that Prince 
Henry was too near the throne, and so Prince Albrecht, nephew of the 
king, was elected and very warmly received by the population. It is 
evident that, having no prospect to succeed in Prussia, the Princess 
Regency will tend to become a dynasty, while Prince Henry's govern- 
ment would have been more of a real regency, leaving the place still 
open to the Duke of Cumberland’s son. Brunswick will maintain its 
autonomy in internal affairs, but its independent position in the 
Federal Council is practically at an end, as it evidently will always be in 
the Avakc of Prussia. 

A. question which at present is much discussed, though rather in a 
low voice, concerns the finaneial embarrassments of the King of 
Bavaria. Although a bachelor and provided with a civil list of 
£220,000, he has by his fanciful manias run so heavily into debt that 
it seems impossible to extricate him. * After having erected several 
new castles, he is now' building one on the island of Herren-Chiemsce, 
quite as large as that of Versailles and an exact copy of it, but 
creditors are clamouring lor their money, the agnates have declared 
that they will not allow the royal.doraains to be encroached upon, and 
it is out of the question to ask the Diet for money to clear oil* the 
onormous debts ; so that it is difficult to guess how the matter will 
end if the king is not forced to abdicate. 

As successor to the deceased Field-Marshal Manteuflel, Prince 
Hohenlohe, German Ambassador at Paris, has been chosen. He is 
an able and upright man, who promises to do well ; he will * probably 
govern in a less personal way than his predecessor, leaving i^ore scope 
to his Ministers and proving pliant to the views entertained at Berlin. 
The principal reason for this choice, however, probably was that the 
vacancy of the post of ambassador at Paris offered a suitable posi- 
tion for Count Miinster, whom the Chancellor had for some time 
wished to transfer from London. Count HatzfeMt, hitherto Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, has taken his plac'^, and thus the secre- 
taryship is open for Count Herbert Bismarck, who will soon be ap- 
pointed to this place, thus taking the first position after his father, 
and at the same time being designated as the heir-apparent of the 
Chancellor's dynasty. 

No real progress has been made within the last few months towards 
the establishment of peace between State and Church. Dr. Kremen^ 
indeed has been installed as Archbishop of Cologne after having paid 
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his court to the Imperial Majesties^ and has issu^ a very mild inau- 
gural pastoral letter, without touching on politics. As his successor in 
the bishopric of Ermeland, Dr. Thiel, a man of moderate views, has beeii 
chosen, who was at once accepted by the Government ; but the question 
of the Archbishopric of Posen remains in the same condition of dead- 
lock as before, and the State continues to refuse any organic revision 
of the May laws. If the Chancellor, by his appeal to the Pope on the 
Caroline question, hoped to render the Curia more pliable for ecclesi- 
astical negotiations, he has certainly been mistaken, as was shown by 
the spirit in which the debate on an interpellation of the Centre party 
on Catholic Missions in the new German colonics was conducted. *In 
substance the Chancellor certainly was right when he refused access 
to a French mission of an order aihliated to the Jesuits, and he empha- 
tically denied the intention of the Government to exclude other Ger- 
man Catholic missions not belonging to that order. lJut the Centre 
party raised a cry that this was only a pretext for favouring Protestant 
missions to the disadvantage of Catholics, and declared that the latter 
if treated in this way would return to a position of unflinching oppo- 
sition to the Government. 

This may become very important for the fate of a new and gigantic 
project of the Chancellor, which now absorbs general attentibn and 
will soon occupy the Reichstag — the brandy monopoly. I explained 
in my last review that hitherto the (lovernnicnt had refused to enter 
upon any reform of the sugar and spirit duties, mainly in the interest 
of the large landed proprietors of the eastern provinces. The existing 
law imposes a tax of iO'^l marks on the hectolitre of alcohol of .‘>0 
per cent.; but the large distilleries, by improved processes, obtain as 
much as 80 per cent., and thus In fact pay only l.V:i6 marks. Besides, 
an export bounty of 16'16 marks is granted by the Government, which 
thus constitutes a premium of 0-J)0 mark, although the law expressly 
says that the bounty shall never degenerate into a premium. The 
spirit tax thus only yields 4G million marks from a production of S J. 
million hectolitres of alcohol, worth ilfiout 105 million marks — /.<?., 1*35 
mark per head; while France raises 1*76 mark, the United States 
5-5 marks, Russia 8*10 marks, and England 12*1:i marks per head. 
The simple re-enactment of the intended tax ol marks would 

iiicivase the yield by more than 10 million marks. But to this the 
landed proprietors of the east, who in fact have become spirit dis- 
tillers, always objected, because with their cheap ])otato brandy they 
enjoy a practical monopoly for the sale o*' spirits in Germany, and 
they have been backed by Prince Bismarck's policy, which is entirely 
swayed by agrarian interests. The question was ilicreforc not to 
jeopardize this landed interest, and yet to obtain a higher revenue. This 
is tp be eUcctcd by the brandy monopoly, such as it has been imagined 
by Professor Alglavc in Paris. 

According to this project the distilleries will remain in private 
hands, but they will be bound to sell all spirits, not exported, 
to the State. State refines the spirits, in order to make them 

free of all unwholesome matter, and sells them to the retailers for 
consumption. The enhanced price at which it docs this forms the 
gairt of the public exchequer : Alglavc has calculated that if the 
State, with a consumption of J 1 6*1 million litres of pure alcohol, would 
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sell the litre at 10 fr., it would realize 929 miUion francs.* So high 
a tax would not be possible in Germany, but taking it only at one 
mark per litre of pure alcohol, and assuming that the present con- 
sumption of 240 million litres would diminish by half, it would still 
yield 120 million marks. 

In recommendation of this project it i% said that thus drunkenness 
will decrease, and the consumer at the enhanced price will be sure to 
get a pure and wholesome brandy ; that the distillers will get fair prices 
from the State, and yet be able to sell their surplus for export ; that 
the retailers will simply throw the enhanced price on the consumer, 
and that the State will thus, without inconvenience to any one, realize 
a laro;e income, which is to be devoted to continuing social reforms 
by granting pensions to invalid workmen and alleviating local taxation. 

But it is easy to show that the objections to this project are far greater 
than the above-named problematical benefits. First, as regards the 
distillers, they are allured by the hope that the State will give them 
higher prices, and that they will be delivered from the variations of 
exchange prices, while tlicy remain at liberty to export their surplus.* 
But they can scarcely overlook the fact that the State, in consequence 
of its monopoly, can fix the price just as it likes ; and that if a 
Ministry opposed to tlie landed interest came into power, it might 
ruin the distillers by imposing upon them low prices. Besides, if the 
production of spirits is made dependent upon a concession, the State 
can give or refuse and cancel it at its pleasure, and the number of 
distilleries must diminish if the consumption of brandy is to decrease ; 
at the same time the Government must decree the quantity of spirits 
to be produced, for it cannot buy more than it can sell to the retailers. 
Thus the producers would be entirely at the mercy of the State; the 
large distillers of the eastern provinces w^ould probably be favoured 
for the present, but the balance might be quite tutiied against them 
by another Ministry ; in any case, the whole landed interest, as far as 
it is connected with the production of spirits, would become dependent 
upon the Government. And thiV would be still more so with the 
retailers ; the right of selling spirits would be given or refused just as 
a debit de tabac is now in France. Finally, the plan would require 
an enormous apparatus of functionaries, as well for the State refineries 
as for control, and yet would lead to smuggling on a vast scale ; the 
whole would be a new gigantic stride into the socialistic State, while 
its apparent advantages can be quite as well attained by othe^^ethods ; 
— in respect of health, by forbidding the sale of unrefined or adulterated 
brandy, as was done in Sweden by a law of 1869 ; in respect of the 
revenue, by introducing a considerably higher tax on thq spirits pro- 
duced, instead of taxing, as now, the cubic contents of the vessels in 
which they are fabricated. 

The project will soon be brought forward, but although the Chancellor 
seems to have bribed the southern States by granting them a large 
part of the expected benefits, ^ do not think that it has much chance 
of passing ; for, first, the consent of the southern States is doubtful. 

* This, in fact, tUe Bill, which has just appeared, proposes to do. The ilistillors are 
to bo paid 30-40 marks per hectolitre of pure alcohol, while the price on the general 
market is now about 23 marks ; an enormous bounty would thus be given to the dis- 
tillers at the expense of all tax|)ayers. • 
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They have reserved, in acceding to the German Confederation, the 
right of taxing their beer and their spirits, and the Bavarian Govern- 
ment has always declared that the giving up of this right must 
remain subject to the consent of the Diet. Wurtemberg and Baden 
will take the same line, and in these countries the small distillers 
are particularly iiuineroiis, and complain already of the competition of 
the cheap northern potato brandy. Then the consent of the Centre 
party is doubtful; it has always been opposed to enlarging the 
power of the State in such a w'ay as would put private industry at 
the mercy of the Government. The organs of the Centre party have 
hitherto unanimously declared against any monopoly, and the agrarian 
interest, as represented in this party, belongs mostly to Silesia, the west 
and the south, where there are comparatively few distillers. Besides, 
even the Agrarians of the Conservative party must see that the proposed 
monopoly would be for them a double-edged sword, and if the project 
fails in the present Keichstag, it would certainly be a bad cry for the 
Government at the next elections. 

Another movement which makes much noise is the agitation which 
the Agrarian party have got up for the introduction of bimetallism. 
German bimetallists may be divided into tlicorists and practical men. 
The faith of the former reposes upon their belief in the omnipotence of 
the State. They think a decree of the Government suflicient to fix the 
relation of gold and silver, and as the Monetary Union seems un- 
attainable owing to the refusal of liuglaiul to take part in it, they hope 
that the same end may be realized by a more restricted union. They 
think so in the face of the breakdown of the Latin ^Monetary Union, and 
of the pernicious experience of Belgium in particular, in alienating 
her freedom of action by the treaty of 180.), which now has only been 
prolonged for five years in order to be dissolved, for the whole nego- 
tiation turned upon the question of liquidation. The practical bi- 
metallists are the bankers and the landed interest. The bankers know 
that, just like the inconvertible paper currency, bimetallism gives fisc 
to an (ujiu to the better metal, and ifiey know that Kngland will stick 
to the gold standard. As long us silver in the London market was 
below (50 per cent., they would buy silver, have it coined in the Mint, 
and buy with it gold, iu order to export the latter. The Agrarian party 
hope that bimetallism would reduce their liabilities and raise the 
prices of their products. But this is a very short-sighted view of the 
question. Tlic interest on good mortgages is just now very low, 
but as soon as a law is in prospect which ’*'Oidd empower debtors to 
discharge their liabilitie.s in silver, all creditors would call iu their 
loans, and ask a correspondingly higher interest. ^Thc bimetallist 
agitation has already had this consequence, that numerous creditors, 
in making loans, have introduced a special clause, to the elfcet that 
in every case iiitcrc.st and capital are to l)e paid iu gold. As to the 
rise of prices, it would undoubtedly take place for a time, and the 
anfferers would be the agricultural labourers, until tlicy saw that the 
purchasing power of the metal in which they were paid was lessened, 
and then they would ask increased wages, which would nullify the 
benefits obtained by the proprietors. 

These problematical advantages to class interests would be far out- 
weighed by great inconveniences. All those who live upon fixed salaries 
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would lose heavily, for the purchasing power^of their income would be 
reduced by 20 per cent, if it became payable in silver. On every 
deterioration of the standard those suffer most who are the least able 
to change the contract respecting the payment to be made. All our 
securities payable in gold, particularly those in foreign possession, 
would be thrown on' the market beforjf they became payable in 
silver, and their price would sink correspondingly. Our trade would 
suffer heavily, for we should be obliged to pay England, Portugal, 
Scandinavia, Holland, the United States, and even the countries of the 
Latin Union, ill gold, while we should receive payment in silver. 

1 cannot therefore believe that the motion which the bimetallists 
will propose this year also in favour of their hobby, will be .more 
successful than that of last year; for Prince Bismarck, however 
favourable he is to agrarian interests, cannot overlook the above- 
mentioned facts, though he abstains from discouraging the hopes of 
the bimetallists. 

The commercial outlook at the close of the year is not very bright. 
Freights are at the lowest ebb, overproduction in most branches of 
the industry is evident, and competition so keen that the profits are 
at a minimum ; both tendencies causing a depression of prices. The 
principal cause of this situation, which we find in most countries, is 
that the cost of production and conveyance has been constantly 
diminished for most kinds of merchandise, and if the result of this 
movement has only been felt keenly for the last few years, the reason 
is, that only now are the principal civilized States saturated with the 
new means of commerce. We are approaching the close of the first 
great period of the commercial revolution witnessed by this century, 
and therefore only now do the results of this revolution become evident. 
Goods can be drawn from far greater distances than formerly, and pro- 
ducts can be .sold ill a much wider market; and with diminished risk of 
transport, competition must become ever sharper and sharper. This 
is from a general point of view no evil, because low prices make 
goods more accessible to the working classes, and liumau labour has 
become more productive ; but this development does not therefore in- 
clude a corresponding amelioration for all classijs of society- AVhile the 
millowner must expect that some new invention will depreciate his 
products, the technical progress, which seeks to make goods as cheady 
as possible to meet competition, renders many hands superfluons. 
Another cause of this situation is the protectionist tendency now 
prevailing in most continental countries. By making ihe import 
of foreign goods more dillicult, legislation has given an artificial 
stimulus to home production, which at first realized considerable 
profits, but soon overstocked the inland market, while export was 
rendered more difficult by the tariff barriers of otlicr States. Thus 
the disturbed relations between producers and consumers have been 
further changed lor the worse. Last year brought a new stride in 
that direction to Germany, duties being considerably raised on corn, 
flour, cattle, timber, textiles, sfatc, honey, oil, pottery, silk goods, &c. ; 
so that the principle of moderate protection proclaimed by the tariff 
of 1879 is entirely abandoned, and one can only hope that this e.xag- 
geration may lead to a corresponding reaction. 

In leaving the domain of politics, J may mention the twenty- 
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fifth anniversary of our venerable Emperors accession as King of 
Prussia. W illiam I. ascended the throne at the advanced age of sixty- 
five, and therefore, though the Hohenzollerns are* a long-lived race, 
eighteen of whom have governed twenty-five years each, certainly could 
not hope to see this anniversary. Still less could the simple and modest 
man, who was much more of a soldier than a politician, hope to attain 
the height to which he has risen. The popularity which first sur- 
rounded him when he chose a Liberal Ministry soon faded away, and 
during the constitutional conflict ho became most unpopular. No one 
then thought that he would achieve successes so great as to stamp his 
name on the whole period of his life. The reason was that he pursued 
his aim with unswerving firmness, and steadily supported Bismarck, when 
he had once chosen him for his Minister. In the famous proclamation 
of January 7, ISfll, he said : It is not the destiny of Prussia to live 
merely enjoying what she has acquired ; the conditions of her power 
lie in the straining of her intcllcctuai and moral forces, in the 
earnestness and uprightness of religious belief, in the union of obedi- 
ence and liberty, and in the strengthening of her defensive power. It 
is only thus that she can maintain her rank among the States of 
Europc.^^ And he added : My duties for Prussia coincide with those 
I have for Gerniany.^^ To that programiuie he has steadily adhered, 
and has realized it to a degree that makes him one of the striking 
personages of history. But the greatest victories w'on in our time, and 
the highest pitch of power to which he rose, never made him lose his 
mental balance — he remained the same simple, religious, and upright 
man as before ; and after having realized the unity of Germany, he pur- 
sued only one aim, that of maintaining peace. Our internal policy since 
1871 presents a very difierent character, sliowing as many failures as the 
foreign policy exhibited successes ; but this is not the fault of the 
king, who acts as a constitutional monarch, and must, submit his 
opinions to those of liis overbearing CbaTicellor, bceausc he is convinced 
that the latter is necessary for maintaining the prestige of Germany. 
Therefore, however high party spirit runs, all Germans, the Social 
Democrats perhaps excepted, are united in the same feeling of loyal 
veneration for the Emperor. It was a historic moment, therefore, this 
day of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign, when princes and extra- 
ordinary ambassadors of most European sovereigns flocked together to 
Berlin, v/ith all the Prussian dignitaries, in order to congratulate this 
really grand old man, who, still vigorous in his eiglity-ciglith year, ac- 
cepted all the.^e homages and the outburst of patriotic popular demon- 
stration with. a modesty rarely to be found on a tlirone. 

Another rernaH^ahle anniversary was that of the ninetieth birthday 
of Leopold Ranke on December 2 1. The congratulations of his personal 
friends, who surrounded him, were certainly shared by all in the 
civilized world wlio take an interest in the noble science to which he 
has devoted his life. In 1821' he published his first work ; in 1867 
the collection of liis works was finished with its forty-eighth volume; 
but he did not imagine lii.s work ended, and in his eighty-sixth year 
commenced his General History, of which the sixth volume has just 
appeared. His first book, and still more the History of the Papacy after 
the H,eformation, which followed, showed at once his genius ; — the wide 
grasp of his view, which upon a vast undcrstructure, comprising every 
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scrap of available information on his subject, scrutinized and tested by 
acute criticism, raised an edifice totally different from the. showy per- 
formances of the superficial French school. In the preface to his first 
book he says ; Some have attributed to history the task of judging 
the past and of teaching contemporaries for the sake of future years : 
this essay will only state how it really has^ been*' And in his English 
History he says : “ I do not venture to blame or to praise according to 
personal sympathies : what I want is to* expound the great motives 
and their consequences/^ Niebuhr, the founder of scientific his- 
tory, then at once predicted Bankers importance; Macaulay testified 
hi» full admiration when, by his famous essay in the Edinburgh 
Review, he introduced the translation of Ranke’s Popes to the English 
public. In this spirit Ranke has continued his work ; no writer knows 
better how to show in the great personalities of a period the spirit of 
the age, none discriminates more nicely between the share in great 
events due to individual initiative, and that which can only be attri- 
buted to the action of great principles and spontaneous movements. 
1 think, however, Rankers greatest force lies in the history of C^inet 
policy ; his great school and source of information were the reports of 
Venetian ambassadors; he has remained pre-eminently a diplomatic 
historian ; the religious, the revolutionary, and the parliamentary his- 
tory are less in his line. Every historian ought to be impartial ; very 
few are really so ; but Ranke pushes his impartiality to a point which 
often makes a chilling impression. He is certainly right when he 
refuses to import the interests of the present time into historical work ; 
but when he speaks with the same equanimity of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, or th.e butcheries of a tyrant, or the downfall of great 
national hopes, we foel, as I think, a lack of human sympathy and 
manly indignation. Rut with all that, he remains one of the greatest 
historians, perhaps the greatest, of his time, and wc can only wish 
that he may finish in his green and vigorous age the work by which he 
is going to crown liis life of vast labour. 

Adolf Menzel, the famous Berltti painter, has not yet achieved such 
an age as Ranke, but his seventieth birthday was also signalized by 
homage which shows how eminent a place he occupies in German 
art. He was from the beginning an auto-didactic realist ; he drew and 
painted as he saw — not as otlicrs taught him how they had seen. He 
laid the foundation of his fame by illustrating Kugler^s ^'Life of 
Frederick the Grcat,^^ and that epoch remained his favourite one; the 
finest speeimen of his art probably being the large picture exhibiting 
a dinner party of Frederick as Crown Prince, in which Frederick him- 
self is engaged in an animated convcrsatic^ with Voltaire. 

Speaking of art, it may be mentioned that Germany has got pos- 
session of a set of splendid specimens of old masters. The famous col- 
lection of Prince Frederick of Holland, which was during his lifetime 
shut up at the Hague and nearly inaccessible, has been divided between 
his two daughters, the Crown! princess of Denmark and the Princess 
of Wied. The lot which fell to the latter comprised amongst others 
the following famous pictures, now in the Castle of Neuwied: (1) 
a life-size portrait of Clement Marot, the Huguenot leader, bv Titian ; 
(2) a portrait of Sir Thomas More, by Holbein; (3) a Leda, by 
Leonardo da Vinci ; (4) a Holy Family, by Luini, the largest picture in 
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oil of that master I remember to have seen; (5) a triptych of Jacob 
van Amsterdam, the Adoration of the Magi. All of them are un- 
doubtedly genuine, and are pearls such as cannot be bought to-day. 

Ill the literary domain we have to notice the charming autobio- 
graphy of Ludwig Richter, the celebrated German painter and illus- 
trator, who died at Dresdenr eighty-one years old, in 1884. It presents 
a striking picture of that gifted, amiable, and religious man, who never- 
theless had a strong vein of humour, reminding one of Charles Dickens. 
In his old age he tells us the impressions of his childhood with a 
vivacity which shows that they remained always living in his memory, 
and that the characteristic types of his grandparents, and the circle 
in which the boy grew up, gave to his talent the direction .which 
made him pre->imincHtly the painter of German family life and of chil- 
dren, just as he liimself led to the altar as his lady-love a girl who in the 
danciug-school had been his partner. His patterns were the old German 
and Flemish masters; but he was not a slavish imitator. He strove, 
as he says, to catch the spirit in which they painted, without copying 
the imperfections which their execution often shows. “ It should be our 
task to reflect our time with the same faithfulness, health, love, and 
truthfulness, for the character of that school Avas to penetrate the idea 
and the appearance of nature ; the deeper wc study it, the more we 
shall succeed in rendering the reality of life, and the more we shall 
at the same time idealize it, provided wo aim only at rendering the 
beautiful and characteristic essence of the object, and are not led 
astray by secondary effects.^ ^ 

In the domain of fiction we have to signalize a new author, E. 
Schulze-Schmidt, a lady who has come forward with several novels, 
which have at once excited attention. The most remarkable is per- 
haps ^^Tngc von Rantum,'* a story of the tele of Sylt, sketched with 
great power. Another new poet of talent is Heinrich Krzyzanowski, 
who in his novel ^^Im Brucli lias shown decided originality and realistic 
force. Herr Friedrich [Meyer has published in the Deutsche Rund- 
sihau a novel, ^^Dic Richtcrin,'^ which exhibits the same realistic 
power as his famous Jiirgcn Jciiatsch,^^ and certainly is superior to 
his later one, The Marriage of the Monk.^^ On the other hand, Spiel- 
hagen's last novel, An der Hcilquellc,^^ is as decided a failure as 
most of his later productions. It is not without strokes of talent, but 
most of the personages are caricatures, or at least overdone. Paul 
Heise has published a collection of short verses, Spruchbiichlcin,'^ 
which are full of pregnant thought and humour, framed in a way 
which shows the master of form. Professor AVerdcr, at Berlin, known 
as one of the most gifted injprpreters of great poets, lias just published 
his lectures on “ Macbeth, which arc quite worthy of his former ones 
on Hamlet ; and Professor Bona Meyer, at Bonn, lias devoted an 
interesting book to Frederick the Great's educational policy, from 
which our contemporaries may learn much. 


H. Gepfcken. ' 
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I.— OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. . 

Fokbhost under this head among the publications of the past year 
stands naturally the Revised Version of the Old Testament. A 
detailed criticism would of course here be out of place ; indeed, so 
much has been written upon it, that little essentially fresh remains 
to be said. The most competent critics have, on the whole, expressed 
themselves favourably upon it, though some, as Prof. C. A. Briggs,* 
would have had the Revisers go further in the endeavour to appro- 
duce different distinctions and shades'^ meaning expressed by the 
original. Sometimes this might have been possible; but in most 
cases it is questionable whether the gain would not have been more 
than counterbalanced by the loss of rhythm and force which would 
have almost inevitably attended it. The best of translations must 
always leave something to be discovered, and appreciated, by those 
conversant with the lauguage of the original. The most determined, 
if not the most formidable, criticisms have, however, been directed 
against the number and variety of the margins. The reply is that the 
margins were unavoidable. It is true, some of the explanatory margins 
were not essential to the completeness of the work ; but these are 
often of great assistance to the reader, and few probably will agree that 
they arc either trivial or unduly numerous. As regards the margins 
which embody alternative renderings, or notice various readings, they 
merely represent the divergent views held upon difficult passages by 
the soundest and most judicious scholars. There are texts of which 
the meaning is, and, so far as we can sec, must remain, uncertain ; 
and it is idle, even if it were honest, to deny or conceal the fact. It 
is singular that critics who profess a familiar acquaintance with 
Hebrew learning and exegesis do not appear to realize the state of 
the case ; for unquestionably diversity of interpretation, whether in the 
Old or New Testament, is no creation of modem scholarship. The best 
service which those , who hold the position of teachers can do at the 
present time is te explain to the general r^der the use of the margins, 
acquainting him, for instance, with the grounds of the uncertainty which 
has been alluded to, and pointing out the limits to which it extends. One 
of the most scholarly and instructive of the longer reviews which have 
fallen under the writer's notice is that contained in theChurcIiQuartei'lif 
Review for October last. At the.Church Congress held at Portsmouth, 
where the Revised Version was tlie first subject for discussion, both 
the independent speakers, Mr. C. H. H. Wright, of Dublin, and Prof. 
Kirkpatrick, of Cambridge, expressed their satisfaction with the work, 

* h-e*byterian Kevieic (New York), July 1835, p. 486 ff. 
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and were evidently desirous io see it make its way into general use. 
Mr. Wright, in particular, defended the Revisers against the charge 
of having dealt unfairly by the Messianic passages ; and Prof. Kirk- 
patrick, so far from sharing the opinion that undue prominence had 
* been given by them to readings obtained from the Ancient Versions, 
held that these might even have been noticed more frequently. - Pro- 
bably, under the circumstances, it was wisest to notice them only in 
cases where it was imperatively necessary to do so, leaving passages 
where their assistance might have seemed in the least degree question- 
able to be dealt with by the commentator. , 

The historical and literary criticism of the Old Testament continues 
to attract attention, and to be the subject of keen controversy. In 
the past year there have appeared on the one side the seepnd edition 
(so far as concerns the Pentateuch and Joshua) of Prof. Kuenen’s 

Historisch-critisch Ouderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Verzameling 
van de Boekeii des Ouden Verbonds,^^ and an English translation of 
Prof. Wellhausen^s ‘‘History of Israel;^* on the other, “The Pentateuch, 
its Origin and Structure, by Prof. E. C. Bissell, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Of tffll^iree books named, Prof. Kuenen^s is the 
most comprehensive and minute : the literary criticism is thorough, 
and every question as it arises is carefully and patiently considered. 
Though we may not accompany the critic in all his conclusions, the 
spirit in which he writes is uniformly that of a scholar, and his work is 
a model of accurate and scholarly investigation. Wcllhauscn writes 
with a bolder and freer hand : his aim is, by a study of the institu- 
tions of the Old Testament, as represented on the one hand in the 
different codes of the Pentateuch, and on the other in the Prophets and 
other historical books, to show that the ceremonial code, which gives 
its distinctive character to the narrative (speaking generally) from Exod. 
XXV. to Numb, xxxvi., was the latest phase through which the legis- 
lation of the ancient Hebrews passed, and in fact assumed its present 
form, in, or even after, the exile. A reprint of the brilliant sketch ot 
the history of Israel contributed by* the same author to the ' “ Eucy- 
clopscdia Britannica,"’ forms a convenient appendix to the volume. 

Prof. Bissell criticizes the critics, and seeks to re-establish the 
traditional views respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch. The 
truth, it can hardly be doubted, lies somewhere between these extreme 
positions. Something more is ancient, and even Mosaic, than Kuenen 
and Wcllhausen appear willing to allow ; something less than is con- 
tended for by Prof. Bissell. The arguments in Prof. BisscIPs work, 
though plausibly stated, are not in fact .s conclusive as they may 
appear to some readers to be. A writer wlio in his. opening chapter 
(p. 21) speaks of those who differ from him as “ taking refuge in an 
asylum for imbeciles,^^ shows in Umiifie that a calm and well-con- 
sidered judgment is not to be expected from him. In spite of his 
learning and knowledge of the subject, the presumption thus formed 
is borne out by the sequel. Prof. BisselPs criticism is undiscrimi- 
nating. He never pauses to weigh evidence or balance conflicting 
data ; and conclusions are apt to be stated by him with much greater 
confidence than the premises justify. In the first place, due weight 
is not given to the literary analysis of the Pentateuch. It ^may be 
readily conceded that the criteria are not always sufficient to distinguish 
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from one another the two sources known as J and E ; but, while 
admitting this, it is perfectly logical and consistent to hold at the same 
time that other criteria exist sufficient to distinguish P from the whole 
denoted by JE. The objection drawn on p. 58 from Gen. xvii. 1, is 
one of the only two instances of the kind (as between P and Jl^ in 
the Pentateuch ; so far from being an example/^ therefore, it is in 
. fact an exception, which cannot neutralize the many and varied indi- 
cations adducible upon the other side. That P, JB, the basis of the 
code Levit. xvii.-xxvi.,and the discourses in Deuteronomy, exhibiting, as 
they each do, a series of recurrimj and characteristic differences, 
arp due to diiferent and independent writers, is a conclusion which 
surely cannot be evaded by one who has realized and fully weighed the 
facts concerned. What these facts are the reader of Prof. Bisselfs volume 
has, unfortunately, no opportunity of judging. (2) The critical hypothesis, 
it is said (p. SO), is obliged to assume at the outset the impossibility 
of the historical credibility of the Pentateuch, particularly on its super- 
natural side.^* This is not true, and is a mere argwmentum ad invi- 
diam. Assuming the reality of a revelation in the Old Testament, we 
may examine the historical conditions^Vltder which it was manifested; 
if, in doing this, we are led to the conclusion that it was more gradual 
than wc had supposed, so far from impugning its reality, we should but 
be exhibiting its conformity with the general plan of divine operation. 
(3) Not to dwell upon minor points, the difficulties which appear when 
the legislation of Deuteronomy is compared with that of the Priests* 
Code are by no means removed by the discussion in ch. iii. The 
interpretation of the passages concerned is violent; and the explanation 
of the discrepancies which is offered is too improbable to be credible. 
Thus, in spite of the thrice repeated (pp, 20, 114, 124) assertion of the 
contrary, Deut. xviii. 2 is not a quotation from Numb, xviii. 20, in the 
sense in tvhich the argument requires. In Numb, xviii. 20, 23 seq., the 
priests and Levites are contrasted, and a different reason is assigned 
in the case of each for their not receiving a territorial inheritance like 
the other tribes. When, now. Numb, xviii. 20 is compared with Deut. 
xviii. 2, it appears that what is restricted to the priests in Numbers is 
applied to the entire tribe in Deuteronomy, This difference precludes 
the possibility of the one passage being a quotation as he said*'} from 
the other. (1) The argument in ch. iv. on the laws peculiar to Deute- 
ronomy is valid against the supposition that these laws were the 
“invention'^ of an author living in the seventh century B.a, but not 
against the form in which the critical theory is held, for instance, by 
Delitzsch, and which is clearly the only form in which it is tenable — 
viz., that Deuteronomy is the prophetic remoduction and expansion 
of an earlier legislation ; while the fact Aat, within the limits of the 
Old Testament canon, the Chronicler, for example, puts into David's 
mouth speeches which, from the late idioms with which they abounds 
could not have been spoken by him as we read them, shows at least 
that such a practice was not alien to the spirit in which the Hebrew 
historians wrote, and relieves the^euteronomist from the imputation — 
often unjustly cast upon him — of personating Moses for an interested 
motive. (5) The chapters on the Law in its relation to the Prophets, 
the Historical Books, and Psalms, contain many just and true reflec- 
tions, which, however, have often only an indirect bearing on the 

VOL. XLIX, X 
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point at issue. It may be freely granted that the books referred to 
presuppose a wonderful knowledge of Divine truth, and allude plainly 
to different institutions and laws ; but do they presuppose the entire 
* ceremonial legislation — the so-callcd ''Priests' Code'’ — as we have 
it ? There are indications, for instance, in Deuteronomy and Ezekiel 
sufficient to preclude the opposition that the priestly legislation was 
a creation of the exilic period ; but are they conclusive against the 
view that it may be thejfinaZ codification of pre-existent usage made 
at or about that time ? It is clear, again, that the prophetical books 
imply that the Temple at Zion is the chief religious centre of the land, 
and that a distinctive pre-eminence attaches to it. Do they, howewer, 
show (which is the point at issue) tJiat it was the sole recognized place 
of sacrifice ? These are questions which, viewed in the light derived 
from other parts of the Old Testament, cannot be answered in the 
affirmative so confidently as Prof. Bissell appears to suppose. There 
are phenomena in the Old Testament of which, as it seems, the only 
reasonable explanation is to be found in some form of the critical 
hypothesis. Prof. Bissell passes over these too lightly, and fails at 
the same time to realize the cumidative force of the arguments 
which beset his own position. lie has brought to light the im- 
probabilities which attach to the critical hypothesis in its extremer 
developments ; he has not shown that it cannot be stated in a form 
free from such objections, and entirely compatible with the reality 
of the Divine light vouchsafed to the ancient people of Israel. 

In the department of Old Testament theology, a second edition has 
appeared of Dr. Riehm's useful little treatise Messianische Weis- 
sagung.*' Some additional matter has been introduced into the first 
section, dealing with the nature of prophecy in general ; the second 
and third sections, on the historic aspect of Messianic prophecy and 
its relation to New Testament fulfilment, are substantially unchanged. 
It is to be regretted that in the English translation (of the first edition) 
the rendering of the first section, the subject-matter of which eminently 
requires precision of statement, IV apt to be very inaccurate; on 
pp. 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 20, 29, 30, 32, 55 {and omitted in the quotation), 
62, 242 (note 31), for instance, arc passages seriously distorting the 
argument, and even reversing the author’s meaning. A more elaborate 
work on the same subject is Von Orelli's Old Testament Prophecy of 
the Consummation of God's Kingdom, traced in its historical develop- 
ment.’' The nature of this work is sufficiently indicated by the title ; 
it consists, in fact, of a historical and philological examination of the 
passages concerned, and may be said to be the most satisfactory of 
existing works dealing witjj the subject. The stand [x^int of the author 
is that of a liberal orthodoxy. Dr. Edersheim, in Prophecy and His- 
tory in relation to the Messiah " ( Warburton Lectures for 1 880-4), sur- 
veys the course followed by Old Testament prophecy, characterizes the 
principles by which it is pervaded, and criticizes Wellhauscn’s historical 
theories. In an Inaugural Lecture, Das Zukunftshild des Jesaia, 
Prof. Guthe, of Leipzig, attempts, not altogether successfully, to dis- 
tin^ish an earlier and later phase of the prophet's ideal. 

Tfie first volume of a translation of the second edition (1882) of 
Dr. Schrader’s " Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament " has 
appeared in England during* the past year. Dr. Schrader examines in 
detail the Assyrian and Babylonian allusions occurring in the Old 
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Testament^ transcribing and translating texts from the inscriptions 
vrhich illustrate them. The author^ judgment is not inferior to his 
learning, and since its first appearance in 1872 his irork has taken 
rank as the standard authority upon the subject. The present Tolume 
includes of course a due account of the Creation and Deluge tablets 
discovered by the late George Smith ; nor d<^s it omit (Pref., p. xxxii.) 
to record the identification of Pul with Tigfath Pileser, established by 
Mr. Pinches in 1884, from inscriptions preserved in the British Museum. 
Prof. Rawlinson^a Babylon and Egypt is a work covering partly 
the same ground, but more popular in its character, and designed to 
interest the general reader. In a lecture, entitled Assyriology, its 
Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study,^^ Prof. Francis Brown, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, exemplifies the nature and 
value of the aid to be derived from Assyria by the student of the Old 
Testament, and points out the cautions by which its application must 
be limited. In ‘^The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the 
Exodus,” by M. Naville (published by the Egypt Exploration Fund), 
the discoveries of this successful explorer are succinctly described, 
and illustrated by plates and maps. In connection with this subject, 
the criticism of Dillmann, in the Sitzungsbcrichte der Koniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wisseuschaften zu Berlin” (Phil.-hist. 
Classe, July hO, 1885), deserves, however, to be studied. The two 
geographical facts established with certainty by M. Naville are (1) the 
site of Pithom — a city covering an area of about 220 yards square, 
constructed with store-chambers, and containing monuments bearing 
the name of Ramses — at Tell-cl-Maskhuta : (2) the close proximity of 
this to the later Heroopolis. All else remains still matter of conjec- 
ture. The place Pikerehet, mentioned in the Inscription of Ptolemy 
Philadelphusiis the seat of a temple, may be the Pihahiroth of Exod. 
xiv. 2 ; but only a hypothetical site is assigned to it by M. Naville. No 
fresh light is cast upon Etham, Migdol, or Baal-zephon. Thuket, the 
district in which Pithom lay, may be the Succoth of Exod. xii. 37 ; 
but from the manner in which Suceoth is mentioned as ' a station on 
the Exodus, we expect it to be a place rather than a district. The site 
of Pithom is fixed ; but the route of the •Exodus can still only be 
assigned approximately, the situation of the crucial localities, Exod. 
xiv. 2, remaining as before a matter of probability only. Indeed, this 
is avowed, as explicitly as possible, by M. Naville himself (pp. 23a, 25, 
27b) ; but it is no unfrequent occurrence that what an author pro- 
pounds expressly as a conjecture is treated afterwards by others as an 
established fact. The question of the position of Klysma, upon which 
the site assumed ifor Pikerehet (p. 20) depends, cannot, as Dillmann 
shows, be so readily settled as M. Naville appears to suppose. Sir 
John W. Dawson, in an interesting little volume, Egypt and Syria,” 
in which, writing as a traveller and geologist, he explains thb prin- 
cipal physical features of these countries in relation to Bible history, 
propounds with some confidence^ as the point at which the Red Sea 
was crossed, a locality about ten miles south of that assigned by 
M. Naville (pp. 55 IT., 185 f.). Both these writers (as well Dilbpann) 
regard it as probable that the arm of the Red Sea, which now terminates 
at Suez, may have been prolonged in former times towards the north. 

The Nabataean inscriptions found by Mr. Doughty in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient Edom, and published by M. Renan, were 
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noticed in these pages a year ago. The same inscriptions^ with some 
additional ones, have since been re-edited by Prof, Euting of Stras- 
burg, who himself travelled in the same parts in 1883-4, and was 
in some cases able to obtain more accurate transcripts. The volume 
is an important one, being not only provided with facsimiles of the 
inscriptions, and palmographical tables compiled by Euting, but con- 
taining . besides a series of valuable notes on the philology of the 
inscriptions by Prof. Nbldekc, and a chronological appendix on the 
history of the Nabatmaii kings by Prof, von Gutschmid. Several 
proper names occurring in the Old Testament receive illustration 
from these inscriptions. On pp. 54, 55 will be found an instance of'the 
rare word occurring Jud. ix. lO, 49; 1 Sam. xiii. 6. The table on 
pp. 90, 97 shows, with admirable clearness, how a common system for 
the representation of numerals was in use amongst the Phoenician and 
Aramaic nationalities of ancient Syria. It deserves consideration 
whether a similar system may not have been current amongst the 
Hebrews, and whetlicr the numerical errors occurring in the Old 
Testament may not in some cases have arisen from its use. Prof. 
Kobertson Smithes volume on ^‘Marriage and Kinship in Early 
Arabia ’Ms only mentioned here on account of the illustrations which 
its pages afford of the customs or expressions of the Old Testa- 
ment. After the explanations, pp. 3G— J 0, the sense of ] Sam. xviii. 18 
(see Revised Version, margin) can scarcely, for instance, be doubtful ; 
and on p. :i7C) the interpretation of 2 Sam. xi. 1, which, though 
demanded by the grammar, had been deserted by several recent com- 
^mentators, receives elucidation from Arabic custom. The Cambridge 
Fhiloloyical Joitnial (Nos. 20, 27) contains two articles by the same 
author on the forms of divination and magic enumerated in Deut. 
xviii. lU-11; also a historical study, by the present writer, on the 
interpretation of Gen. xlix. J9. Studia liiblica,^^ a volume of essays, 
by members of the University of Oxford, on Biblical and kindred 
topics, may be mentioned here cliicny on account of the comprehen- 
sive, and indeed exhaustive, paper by Dr. Ncubauci* on the languages 
spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ. The result reached, after 
a careful survey of the evidence, is that the language generally current 
in Palestine at the time referred to >vas Aramaic, Another paper, by 
the same author, contains a popular account (written before the appear- 
ance of Eating’s volume) of tlic discoveries in Tcraa and Nabatma, 
with specimens of the inscriptions. The present writer has contributed 
a paper on recent theories of the origin and meaning of the Tetragram- 
matoii; and Mr. ¥. II. Woods exemplifus, by means of the Books of 
Samuel, the aid obtainable from the LXX. in the criticism of the 
Hebrew text. An error which has escaped the author’s eye on 
p. 37 may be here corrected: in the line of Hebrew, V/, ‘Mo,’’ has 
dropped out before ^iskak, and the following ralcit should naturally be 

The other jjapers in the volume deal with subjects connected 
with the tcit or versions of books of the New Testament, or with 
questions of early Cliureh history. Dr. Fricdlander lias completed 
his translatipn of the “ Guide of the Perplexed,” of Maimonides, with 
intrctiuction and notes.* The English reader will now be able, without 
having recourse to the superb but costly edition of Munk, to learn at 
ffrst hand what were the opinions entertained by the great thinker of 

* PubliBlied for the Society of Hebrew Literature by Triibner & Co. 
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mediseval Judaism^ and by what principles of interpretation he sought, 
as Philo had sought before him, to harmonize philosophy and revela- 
tion. And in a monograph of 1 00 paged, Leben und Werke des Abuh 
walid Merw&n ibn G'an&h,” Wilhelm Bacher, Professor at the Bab- 
binerschule in Buda Pest, sketches the life and describes the.i^orks of 
this important lexicographer and gramiparian (eleventh century), 
showing the influences under which he wrote, and the philological and 
exegetical principles by which he was guided. Prof. Bacher is already 
known to scholars by his laborious studies on the Targum to the 
Prophets, upon the grammatical writings of Ibn Ezra, and other allied 
sublets. The present work may be regarded as a sequel to a briefer 
one published by him two years ago, “Die Hebraisch-Arabische 
Sprachvergleichung des Abulwalid Merwiin ibn G'anS^h.” Dr. S. H. 
Margulies publishes (Breslau, 1884), with a translation and notes, the 
Arabic version of Psalms i.-xx., by Saadia (10 cent.), with the accom- 
panying commentary. The author proposes, if he receives sufficient 
support, to complete the publication of the rest of the Psalms. Saadia 
is of interest on account both of the style of his exegesis and of the 
period which his work illustrates. 

Lastly, mention may here be made of a newly established journal, 
Hehraica, published quarterly in the interests of Hebrew study, which 
reaches us from Chicago. It is now in the second year of issue, and 
contains a number of miscellaneous articles, chiefly on different points 
connected with Hebrew, Aramaic, or Assyrian philology, contributed 
by scholars in Germany and England, as well as in America. It is to 
be hoped that the journal will receive encouragement. The principal^ 
editor, Dr. W, Jl. Harper, Professor of Hebrew and cognate languages 
in the Chicago Baptist Union Seminarj^ is one of the most indefati- 
gable, and also, wc believe, one of the most successful, teachers of 
Hebrew in the United States; and he has established a system of 
correspondence classes, by which persons resident in different parts of 
the States can receive instruction from the central institute at Chicago. 
He is the author of two works, cftiititled " Elements of Hebrew by an 
Inductive Method'* (sixth edition, Chicago, 188 j), and “Introductory 
Hebrew Method and Manual (second edition, Chicago, 1885), which, 
though the present writer has not tested them by actual use, are 
remarkably lull and precise, and appear w ell designed to train the 
learner in a sound philological method, and to lead him on gradually 
until he acquires a firm grasp of the principles of the language. 

, S. K. Dkiveh. 


11.— GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BiOGJiAPiiY.---Mr. Charles Lowe's “ Prince Bismarck : an HiUorical 
Biography," * is a work of much importance. It is the best and most 
complete account of the Chanceyor's career that has yet appeared, 
unless perhaps Hahn's German orte, whose final volume is at last 
announced. Mr. Lowe has had special opportunities for studying 
the German Minister and the recent course of German politics, 
and he has given us a most valuable contribution, not only to political 
biography, but to contemporary history. His judgment is often 

* London ; CasseU & Co. 
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too favourable towards Bismarck's policy and career, but he has 
occasionally been able, from private sources of authentic informa- 
tion, to throw a considerable amount of fresh light on some contro- 
. verted points, and to improve the construction usually put upon 
them. Bismarck^s social and economic work deserves fuller treat- 
ment than Mr. Lowe assigrs it ; but his early career, his wars, his 
foreign policy generally, and the Kulturkampf, are described with 
as much amplitude of detail as lucidity of style. The work may 
be recommended to all who wish to understand the individuality 
who is so decisive a factor in contemporary European politics. — 
The fifth volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography * carries 
the work down as far as Bot.’^ One of its best articles is Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's on James Boswell; and others of some importance are those 
on* Admiral Blake by Professor Laughton, on Hector Boece by Mr. 
-®neas Mackay, on St. Boniface by Mr. E. Maunde Thomson. The 
work continues to be characterized by the same careful reliance on 
original authorities, and the same succinct and effective statement as 
before. The writer of the article on Thomas Boston the younger, how- 
ever, is allowed to introduce some totally irrelevant passages on the 
history of the Burgher and Antiburgher synods. Boston had nothing to 
do with these bodies ; and the writer is mistaken in stating that they 
re-united in 1820, and combined with the “Relief Synod in 184*7 to 
form the United Presbyterian Church. Only part of them did so. The 
same error, curiously enough, appears in the present part of Murray^s 
English Dictionary. — Sir Robert Grierson of Lag left behind himin 
the traditions of the Scottish Border a name hardly less execrated 
than that of Claverhousc himself, for the part he took in the persecu- 
tion of the Covenanters, and he gave rise even to a popular mystery- 
play, acted periodically by the country people, in which he was presented 
as a monster. Colonel Ferguson, who now gives us for the first time 
a biography of “ The Laird of Lag.^^f has himself “ played Lag," or 
seen it played when a boy. In this book he has brought together 
from original sources all that can ilbw be known of the old Laird who 
left so dark an impression on the popular mind. lie touches upon 
controverted matter w’ith a perfectly impartial hand, and his narrative 
is full of a fresh and varied interest. — In “The Life of the Very 
Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P.,"+ Mr. William J. Fitzpatrick gives 
us an excellent account of the well-known and popular Irish orator, 
Father Tom Burke, who lectured in America in reply to Mr. Froude 
on the English in Ireland. He did his full share of serious work in 
the world, but he will probably be most remembered for his rollicking 
humour and the wild practical jokes he used to play, even on the 
highest dignitaries of the Church. Mr. Fitzpatrick relates many 
good stories of him ; and in fact the whole book is very entertaining. — 
In “Rachel,"§ ohe of the “ Eminent Women Scries,” Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard has told the story of the great French tragedienne with 
remarkable effect. Her treatment of the eccentricities and failings of 
an artiste whose excellences as well as defects came from her Jewish 
blbod, is as sympathetic as wise. Born in 1821, Elisa Rachel Felix, 
after a childhood spent as a street singer, appeared in 1838 on the 

* Loadoii : Smith, Elder & Co. f Edinburgh : David Dcuglaa. 

Z London ; Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

§ Bachel.” By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. London: W. H. Allen ft Co. 1885. 
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French stage, where she soon achieved world fame as the immrsonator 
of Racine and Cornei^e*s greatest characters. The- career or her kins* 
woman, Sarah Bernhardt, is in many respects a copy of KachePs. Her 
letters hare been used by the author to much purpose, especially iu 
showing the gentler lines of Rachel's extraordinary nature. 

Travbm. — Mr. H. H. Johnston's account of "The Kilima-Njaro 
Expedition," *of which he was leader, is a iftost important contribution 
to our knowledge of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Kilima-Njaro is the 
highest known mountain in Africa; it is 18,880 feet high. Thirty 
years ago the very existence of such a mountain so near the equator 
wa^poohpoohed by English geographers, and though it has since been 
visited by Krapf and Joseph Thomson, much remains still to be known 
about it. The Royal Society and the British Association combined 
to send oat Mr. Johnston, and they could not have made a better 
choice. He has collected an immense mass of new information 
regarding the natural' history, languages, commerce, and races of that 
part of Africa, and has conveyed it to us in one of the best and most 
instructive works of travel we have read. There is no want of 
adventure or of diversity of interest, and the writer has excellent 
descriptive powers. — Miss Gordon Cumming’s "Wanderings in 
China "t takes us to a more frequented country, but it is one of 
the most informing books on China that has ever been written in 
English. Of course Miss Camming can make no claim to the 
autho^rity derived from long residence in the country, but she has 
such a faculty for seeing thoroughly what she does see, and 
for getting to know all about it, that she is able to produce a 
work packed full of interesting facts about " actualities" in China, 
and most readable and entertaining from beginning to end. — 

Prom Paris to Pekin is a " modified version " from the French, the 
original being calculated (if one may take the English editor's assur- 
ance) to awaken and sustain the reader’s sympathies, and " vividly 
stir his imagination by the illusion that the participator is, as it were, 
iu the changing scenes and eventj passing before his eyes like the 
tableaux of a diorama.” M. Meignan’s style, however, appeared to the 
translator to be slipshod, and to call for emendation. The story is 
lucid, and never tedious, but seldom rises above the ordinary level ; 
the.diction is heavy, the grammar indifferent, and the choice of words 
not always happy. For example, the chiming of the bells attached to 
the praying-machines at Urga ought surely not to be described as 
adding to the “ picturesqueness ” of the place. There are some 
interesting remarks upon the future possibility of a revolution in 
Eastern Siberia, prhere a sense of the great natural advantages of the 
country tends to encourage in the inhabitants a desire for independ- 
ence, while the growing contempt expressed by the aristocracy for the 
native religion helps to weaken their loyalty to the sacred authority of 
the Emperor. — For what knowledge it conveys of negro economics, 
" The Shird Highlands " § >uust have its commendation. The style is 
crude and full of repetition, Th^Rev. James Rankin's task in editing 

* London-; Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. t Edinburgh : Blackwood k Sons. 

+ “ Prom Paris to Pekin over Siberian Snows.” By Victor Meignan. Edited from 
tbo French by William Conn. London : Swan Sonnenschem & Co. 

§ The Snir6 Highlands (East Central Africa) as Colony and Mission. ” By John 
Buchanan, planter at Bomba. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 
1885. 
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Mr. John Buchanan's MS. cannot have been easy, though there is 
much still to be desired of ordinaiy finish. Livingstone's travels on 
the Zambesi and Shire rivers were the origin of the Blantyre mission- 
cblony, whose history is here told with redundant but not uninterest- 
ing fulness. African difficulties of travel, where calico is the currency 
by which to appease greedy chiefs, are well illustrated. The author's 
remarkable knowledge of plants, his shrewdness, and his good hopes 
for the future of the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa, gain considerable 
sympathy for his book. The editor adds a full chapter on the English 
Universities' mission at Zanzibar, grounded on his own experience of 
Africa. , 9 

MiscKLLANEors. — Mr. Middleton's substantial volume* brings up to 
date the history of excavations in Home, and supplies a great want 
felt among students of archaeology, who were beginning to find the 
standard work upon Rome and the Campagna inadequate for present 
needs. Among the most important results of modern research in the 
neighbourhood of the Forum Magnum has been the exposures of the 
remains of the Rostra on the site chosen by Julius Caesar, and the 
discovery of the extensive ruins of the Atrium Vestae. A great part 
of the upper storey of this building has been preserved, and many 
fragments of portrait statues of the Virgines Vestales Maximae have 
been found in the peristyle ; one of these figures wears the sufiibulum, 
or sacred rectangular hood, fastened across the breast with a buckle ; 
a representation quite unique among the monuments of ancient art. 
Not quite so recent, but of greater historic interest, was the discovery 
of a necropolis on the Esquiiinc, containing tombs of an Etruscan 
character, with aryballoi and other fictile vases of a mixed Hellenic 
and Oriental character, which point to the occupation of the site of 
Rome anterior even to the legendary period of the kings. Mr. 
Middleton has avoided theorizing upon disputed points in archseology, 
but the volume is full of all necessary detail. It is illustrated with 
excellent maps aud architectural drawings of exceptional beauty. — 
Another charming volume t has oo'me from the singer of the woods 
and open ways. This time Mr. Jefferies has not taken so high a 
flight as in ** After London ; " but these shorter sketches, these over- 
heard thoughts of his on the finer features of natural life, are more 
entirely successful. He is best when he is simplest— not trying vifter 
rhythmic effect, as in one part of the essay on '‘The Making of 
Beauty," nor letting his enthusiasm for nature hurry him into foolish 
expressions upon art, as in the chapter entitled " Outside London," ' 
where he altogether ignores the creative and exalts the appreciative 
faculty of the artist, venturing upon the wonderful statement that 
" those who love nature are the real artists ; the ‘ artists ' are 
copyists ! ” The author seems to indulge in eccentric views when 
he touches on questions of artistic taste ; he has a very vast admira- 
tion for objects that " stand out — to use his own expression ; and 
he thinks far too highly of waggons fr^ly painted red. 

* “ Ancient Rome in 1886.*' By J. H. Middleton. Edinburgh ; A. Black, 

t ** The Open Air,” By Richard Jefferies. London: Chatto & Windut, 



SOME EXPERIENCES OF A 
DISESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


A LITTLE time ago I received a letter from au English clergyman 
who was a stranger to me. He had evidently taken some 
alarm at the threats of the Disestablishment of the English Church, 
and he asked me some questions as to our Irish experience, and 
especially as to the arrangements we had made for the admission of 
the laity into our Church Councils. I took the trouble of writing 
him a long answer, but found myself unable to send it. I find that 
inanimate objects share iu the advance which the world makes 
as it gets older, and that j>apcrs are now able to show a dexterity in 
concealing themselves which they did «iot possess iu my younger 
days. My correspondent's letter resolutely hid itself, and, as I did 
not remember his name or address, I was unable to direct my reply. 
Just when I was lamex^ing that so much good labour should have 
been wasted, I received an invitation from the editor of this Review 
to contribute an article on our experience of Disestablishment in 
Ireland. I have not been able to resist the temptation to utilize 
some of what I had written. If this paper should meet the eye of 
my original correspondent, he will find the explanation of the appar- 
ent discourtesy with which he was treated ; and there possibly may 
be others who will care to get the information for which he asked. 

I cannot say that I have on former occasions found English people 
very curiohs for .informatiou as to the recent history of our Irish 
Church. When I have been asked questions on the subject, it has 
very often been from members of the political party which passed the 
Irish Church Act of 1869, and I have generally found them prepared 
to use my answer to justify the propriety of that measure, no matter 
what the report I might give. ^Any evidence that our Church was 
thriving apd prosperous, drew forth the remark, How thankful you 
ought to be to us for releasing you from the trammels of State con- 
nection, and enabling you to enjoy a healthy and vigorous independent 
life.” And if any symptom waa reported tliet the blow dealt the Church 
had reduced her to a languishing state, the answer was equally ready : 
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What a miserable institution youra/wasj only kept on its legs by 
State support, and sinking as soon as that was withdrawn/' If it 
Tfas a matter of private property that was concerned, every one 
would sec the silliness of presenting such a dilemma. Suppose a 
young man who had inherited a large estate found his title to his 
property attacked ; his assailants would scarcely have the impudence 
to say to him, You really ought not to oppose us, who only wish 
to be your friends and benefactors. Only consider how demoralize 
?ng the possession of wealth is ; reflect how much happier you will 
be living on an income earned by your own honest exertions fhan 
idly spending the accumulations of your ancestors." No one in such 
circumstances would be likely to be persuaded that loss of property 
would be no evil, or to be deterred from doing his best to maintain his 
rights. But if his defence w’ere unsuccessful, he must be a poor creature 
if he were to sink down in despair and not fight the battle of life as 
best he could in its altered conditions. And that is the short account 
of our history. It would be idle to say that the loss of our property 
has done us no injury. It has crippled our resources and abridged 
our means of usefulness. But we bate not a jot of heart or hope, and^ 
though cast down, arc by no means destroyed. There is nothing in 
our history to make English people think lightly of the evils both to 
Church and State which would result from a separation between 
them. But if either friends fear or enemies hope that such an event 
would seriously impair the vitality of the English Church, they are 
mistaken. Hob her, men can ; kill her, they car/t. 

Our experience has been that Disestablishment has made sur- 
prisingly little diftercncc as to tlie number oj our adherents. There 
were those who imagined that it would liave produced a general 
fusion of Protestant sects ; that Dissenters would have flocked to the 
Church and Churchmen gone more than half-way to meet them. 
Actually, it has been found that Church membership is determined 
^y causes which arc little, or not at all, aflccted by Disestablishment, 
and the lines of separation between the Church and Protestant Dis- 
senting bodies remain just where they had been. In only one ease 
was there a change, and that not such as I had expected. There 
were among the followers of Wesley some who designated themselves 
as Primitive” Wcslcyans, who did not claim for their preachers the 
status of clergymen, and who always described themselves as mem- 
bers of the Chureh of Ireland. It was thought that we should at 
least absorb these, who lay so very n.ear us, since our recovered 
powers of legislation would enable us to make our organization elastic 
enough to include tlic points in their practical system on which they 
set most value. But the majority of them preferred to abandon 
their points of difference from other Methodists, and, accordingly, the 
Methodist was the only denomination which showed an increase of 
numbers at the last Irish religious census. 
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To return to the letter which t received, I cannot wonder that 
an English Churchman should now feel the necessity of looking in 
the face the possibility of Disestablishment. At the late election the 
Liberal party was found to be the stronger; and of that party those 
who are eager for Disestablishment forn^ a strong and energetic 
section. It is probable that even in their own party these are 
considerably in the minority. But though it is likely that the 
majority of the Liberal representatives in Parliament are in their 
private convictions averse to Disestablishment^ their reserve as to 
pledging themselves with regard to the future gave us good reason 
to think thatj if in a future Parliament Disestablishment should be 
brought forward by their leaders as a Cabinet measure^ only a few of 
them would forsake their party allegiance to oppose it. It is not 
uncharitable to suppose that^ in deciding whether or not it should be 
so brought forward, the leaders would be mainly influenced by a 
calculation whether more votes would be lost by bringing it forward 
or by refusing to do so. A man must be courageous who would 
venture to predict the result of such a calculation made a very few 
years hence. The Church of England has never had a stronger hold 
than at present on the wealth and intelligence of the country ; but 
what may be its hold on the majority of the newly enfranchised 
voters I cannot pretend to say. And besides the English voters, the 
Irisli and Scotch electors will have a voice in the matter. Having 
regard, then, to the political uncertainty of the future, I have long 
felt that Eiiglisli Churchmen would be wise in trying to know more 
than they have hitherto cared to do of ohr history since Disestablish- 
ment. If the study should fail to suggest any measures which can 
with advantage be taken at present^ it would at least save them from 
the risk of being taken unprepared by problems with which they may 
have to deal in the future. 

Certain I am that a great deal of our troubles in Ireland arose 
from the hot haste in which we were forced to form a Constitution 
for our Disestablished Church. That necessity was imposed on us by 
the Irish Church Act. Unless within a certain very limited time we laid 
before the Crown a scheme for a Representative Body agreed to by our 
bishops, b^ our clergy, and by our laity, we should not be recognized 
by the State as an organized body, capable of retaining our Church 
fabrics, or of holding other property. The advisers of the Crown at 
the time were npt supposed to be particularly friendly; and we'felt 
that we could not wisely lay any scheme before them which we had 
not adopted with practical manimity. In determining whose 
consent it was necessary for us to obtain, there was of course no 
uncertainty as to the bishops but how the clergy were to be con- 

* I may say, in pasiinp:, that Disestablishment could never have found us with the 
episcopal bench occupied by a body of men better (qualified to be our leaders. There are 
some in England who gnimble at the present mode of appointment of bishops, “ felices 
uimium sua ei bona uorint.’* The very worst way of appointing bishops is that of 
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suited was not quite easy to say, for the last meeting of the Irish 
Convocation had been long before living memory, and it was disputed 
whether a revived Convoeation would give a fair representation of the 
clergy. At least, however, there was no uncertainty as to who the 
clergy were; but with regard to the laity we had to settle not only 
how they were to be represented, but who the persons were that had 
a right to claim representation ; except, indeed, that the problem was 
a little simplified by the fact that, in the first instance at least, we 
had practically no pow’cr to exclude any one who claimed such a right. 

In forming a permanent scheme, it was proposed to confine the 
franchise to communicants. That proposal was to me, on theoretical 
grounds, very distasteful. I did not like that the Church should recog- 
nize that there were any of her members w ho w^erc not communicants. 
It seemed to me opposed to the whole spirit of our system that we 
should form a Church within the Church, Baptism being the rite of 
admission to the outer circle, and the Lord’s Supper to the inner. 
And I could not sec that the theoretical objections w-erc compensated 
by any practical advantages. In the first place, there were some 
practical difficulties. What do you mean by a communicant ? A man 
who has communicated once in his life ? If more than that, how 
often ? and. What evidence is to l)e given ? But further, the test 
would not exclude those whom we wdshed to keep out, and might 
exclude some whose presence might be advantageous. We did wish 
to keep out those whom we did not regard as bond fide Churchmen — 
men who were either forra«allv Dissenters or Dissenters at heart, and 
who, if given a right to take part in our legislation, might use it to 
our injury. But most persons of this kind w^ould have no scruple in 
joining in Communion with us. In wdiat was called the Westminster 
Scandal, a few years ago, it was ])rovcd that a Dissenter of the sect 
most alien from us in doctrine had no scruple in joining in our 
Communion. Those wlio hold back usually do so from mistaken 
reverence, and from a fear that by communicating they would pledge 
themselves to some higher life than that to which they arc already 
pledged by their baptismal vows. Yet many of such persons, 
probably the majority, are our friends, aii' would make a conscien- 
tious use of any powers we might give them. They odght to be 
brought to communicate by some higher considerations than the 
desire to gain the privilege of a vote. 

The arrangement actually made in Ireland is that every layman 
who sits in our synods, or who, as a nominator, takes part in the 
election of incumbents, must be a coramiiiiicant ; the only evidence, 

which Ireland had experience in former days, wlicn tlie aj)pointnicnt depended on the 
advice of men only anxious to Mnd a place for a friend, or to oblige a political supporter. 
I know no way so free from various objections, as wJjon the appointment is 
irude by the Crown, advised by one who acts under a keen sense of responsibility 
to public opinion, and with a conscientious rlesirc to make a good and creditable 
choice. A reform in episcopal appointments had taken [ilace long enough before 
Xhsestablishment to find us then enjoying the full ))cneltt of it. 
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however^ required of this being his own declaration that he is so. 
Any male person of full age may vote^in our vestries who 
declares that he is a member of the Church of Ireland^. We have 
thus a very democratic system of universal suffrage^ with scarcely 
any provision to keep out aliens. And ^in the elections by the 
Diocesan Synods of members for the General Synod, the scrutin de 
liste is used, so that minorities run the risk of getting no repre- 
sentation. In quiet times our system works with no great practical 
inconvenience. But when party feeling ran high, as it did with us 
in cSntests which immediately followed on Disestablishment, I could 
not help feeling doubts whether our synods represented the real 
voice of our laity. There was a temptation to manufacture faggot 
votes. I remember how in one of our city parishes the laymen who 
had been most free in giving their money and their personal exertions 
to the parochial arrangements were put out of the representation 
by the votes of persons who contributed nothing. And, indeed, to 
have given largely for Church endowment was seldom recognized as 
constituting a claim on the gratitude of our electors. I remember 
how in Dublin one of our largest benefactors was given no place 
in the Synod, and how one who all through the debates in* those 
days was one of our most prominent orators, and whose utterances 
attracted most attention in the English papers which condescended 
to take notice of us, never contributed a penny to our funds, and 
publicly declared his dissent from the doctrines of the Church whose 
formularies he tried to alter. 

It had been proposed to guard against some of these evils by 
enacting that no one should have a right to vote who was not a 
contributor to the Church funds. . But the imposition of a pecuniary 
test grated on the feelings of a great many. I do not quite share 
these feelings. Sacraments and Church ordinances ought to be 
thrown open to every one free of cost, but the power of taking part in 
Church administration may fairly be reserved for those who are 
willing to make some sacrifices for the Church. But a practical 
objection was that, if wc had to specify any amount of annual contri- 
bution as necessary to give a right to Church membership, we could 
not with propriety; name a very large amount, and then many persons 
might accept the amount of contribution named as being all that the 
Church expected from them. Still, I think that the imposition of a 
small annual registration fee would have been very useful in keeping 
our registry pure. But if such a thing is not done in the first 
instance, it cannot easily be dond)r afterwards. 

I daresay it will occur to a clerical reader that the way to 
minimize the injurious effects of an injudiciously chosen House of 
Laity would be rigidly to confine their co-operation to practical 
matters, such as the collection of funds, ^nd to exclude them from 
voting on any measure which concerued doctrine or Church 
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formularies. Several of the Irish clergy took this view, and in par- 
ticular my friend the late Archdeacon Lee felt so strongly on the 
subject that', when he was outvoted on it, he separated from us, and 
refused to recognize any subsequent act of our synod. Yet in truth 
we had no manner of chqice in the matter. It was necessary for us, 
as I have already said, in order even to retain possession of the 
houses in which we had been accustomed to worship, that we should 
lay before the Crown a scheme, assented to not only by the bishops and 
clergy, but also by tlie laity. The clergy could impose no limitations 
on the power of the laity which they were not themselves willing to 
submit to, and they had only the alternative of refusing to present any 
scheme. And the consideration which was decisive with us was that 
we were given the existing state of things to start with. The for- 
mularies and laws of the Church continued binding unless we agreed 
to alter them. We were asked to covenant that we would make no 
change without the consent of the laity ; but neither could they make 
any change witliout the consent of the bishops and clergy. Now my 
lamented friend was never able to make me understand how it was 
that, when he owned that he w'ould be bound by any regulations 
made^by the authority of the bisliops and clergy, he should regard 
himself not bound if, in addition to that authority, the regulations had 
the consent of the laity as well. 

It certainly was the case that, when we first came together for 
counsel after Disestablishment, there was some disposition to jealousy 
between clergy and laity which w^as dis8ij)atcd by better acquaintance 
with each other and association in practical work. I have myself 
seen a great deal of the practical work of our Church system since 
Disestablishment, and I should find it difiicult to say how much it 
owes to those admirable laymen who have freely bestowed in the 
Church's service their money, their time, their personal exertions, and 
often great practical and professional skill. Employing, as we did, 
their aid in business matters, we had no scruple in agreeing that in 
doctrinal or ritual matters we would make no change which had not 
their approval. If we could not get their consent to a change, we 
might well acquiesce in things as they \ ere. 

The sketch I have given of a portion of our histoyy will explain the 
interest with which I have watched the formation in many parts of 
England of Diocesan Conferences in which clergy and laity take 
counsel together under the presidency of the bishop ; and the indi- 
cations of the possible future formation of a General Conference 
which shall have some title to represent the whole Church. If the 
Church of England should ever be disestablished, I have no doubt 
that the laity would claim a large share in its administration, and I 
think they would succeed in getting as large a share as we have 
given them. Some will think that it ought to be otherwise ; that 
the laity should be excluded from interfering in questions with 
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which we permit them to deal j and that greater precautions should 
be used than we employ in order to excludb from Church Councils 
those who, though nominal, are not bond fide^ members of the Church. 
Let those who think so,, consider how in the event of Disestablish- 
ment, these precautions and restrictions could be obtained. Suppose 
that, as in our case, clergy and laity fiad never previously met 
together for mutual counsel ; suppose that, as in our case, the clergy 
first meet by themselves, and the laity by themselves ;* what means 
would the clergy have of putting any conditions or restrictions on lay 
rep*!Fesentation ? Of course the laity would settle these matters by 
themselves and for themselves. It is only while the Church is still 
Established that the clergy can exercise any voice in the matter. 

For the reasons I have indicated, I very much wish that, if Dis- 
establishment should ever come upon the Church of England, it 
may find bodies of laymen already in existence recognized as 
representing the laity of each dioccsc. Such bodies could, in co- 
operation with the clergy, make arrangements for the future which, 
would have an autliority that could not attach to anything 
emanating from the clergy alone. 1 am quite aware that in the 
way of the formation of such bodies there are great practical difficul- 
ties as to tlic possibility of removing which an outsider is not a 
competent judge. If such bodies are given no real power, the best 
laymen will not come to them for mere talkce talkee. But any 
measure to give them real power, and, ,by necessary consequence, to 
take away power from some who already possess it, w^ould provoke 
great opposition, and, unless very judiciously framed, might be more 
likely to accelerate Disestablishment than to avert it. 

But there is one function which even at present a Central Council 
could discharge. One hears it nc?w very often said that the best way 
to avert Disestablishment would he, that the Church should at once, 
of her own accord, make necessary reforms. I do not suppose any 
reforms the Church could make would pacify enemies who desire 
nothing less than her overthrow ; but undoubtedly the removal of 
any cause of discontent makes the task of Church defence more easy. 
If there be any measure of reform which is really desirable, we 
require no extra^neous inducement to make ns wish that it should 
take place. The weakness of the Church at present is that she has 
practically lost her pow er of legislation, and would find enormous 
difficulties in carrying into law any change, however desirable in 
order better to adapt her system to the requirements of modern 
times. Parliament now contaii|s so many who are not Churchmen 
that it is not a suitable body (uor, indeed, has it leisure or iiiclina- 

* From what I liave seen of tlic working of both nietliods, I have no hesitation in 
flaying that the method we use of three Tlonscs(lh&»ho])s, Clergy, and Laity), deliberating 
in eoniraon, but voting separately, is iininousely preleiaMe to that of separate meetings. 
In fact, how are the members of one House to he iuHncnced by arguments used in 
Another if they have not the opportunity of hearing them ? 
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tion) to give a patient examination to the details of any measure 
dealing with Church affairs. Yet it is not likely to accept a proposal 
without examination merely because it had been approved by Convo- 
. cation, the debates in which not one layman in fifty ever reads. 
Even on the favourable supposition that a Minister of the Crown, a 
friend of the Church, and possessing the full confidence of the House 
of Commons, after consultation with leading bishops drew up a 
scheme of Church reform and carried it through the Legislature, 1 
am not sure that the clergy would accept it. Newspaper discus- 
sion, therefore, seems to me very idle whether this or that chdhge 
proposed would be a real reform. The one essential condition for 
effecting any reform is the formation of a body which would be 
generally recognized as representing the Church of England in all its 
parts. There any proposed scheme could be thoroughly discussed, and 
the decisions of such a body would carry such weight that, if it declared 
any measure to be necessary for the purpose of making the Church 
system more efficient, Parliament could scarcely refuse to carry it out. 

I have spoken all through of Disestablishment, but I fear that, after 
our unhappy precedent, that is certain to include Disendowment. The 
State had a perfect right to disestablish us, but I never could feel that 
taking our property was anything but robbery.'^ Deny, if you will, all 
that our Church claims of historical descent, and say that she only dates 
from the Reformation. Maintain, if you will, that wrong was then 
done in allowing the Chur<;li of the minority to gain what was 
intended for the whole nation. Tint it is now^ too late to re-open 
arrangements made in the reign of Henry VIII. Something must 
be allowed to prescriptive rights. If property might be taken from 
us which we had possessed for three hundred years, why not as well 
demand back from individuals Cliurch lands bestowed on their 
ancestors by the favour of the Sovereign three hundred years ago ? 
I know it has been maintained that the State is bound to respect 
prescriptive rights in tlic case of individuals, but is at liberty to treat 
the property of the Church as liable to be diverted without impropriety 
to other uses. All I can say is, that the Irish people have never been 
able to recognize this distinction. They have felt that property dedicated 
to the service of God was held by the more sacred title of the two, 
and that those who could deal with that might equally confiscate any 
other. Consequently, as I expected at the time, the Disendowment 
of our Church struck a blow at the whole institution of property 
which has thrown back the civilization of the country for at least 
half a century. Since then the feeling has sprung up that the way 
for the nation to get rich is not by thrift and industry, but by getting 

* ()f course, I am aware that it is only in an imi»ro|)cr sense that the words murder or 
robbery can he applied to any act of tlie Legislature, wliich, if the public good demand it, 
hufiSk right to take the li fe or j»ropcrty of any subject. But it is now recognized that the 
shock which such acts give to thc^anctity of life and to the security of property is 
ordinarily not coiniicnsatcd by any advantage gained in the particular case ; consequently 
bills of attainder have become obsolete. 
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Parliament to give men some of « their neighbours^ property. The 
sudden conversion of the English Parliament to do by a large 
majority what for a generation they had by equally large majorities 
refused to do has produced a feeling that there is nothing which the 
English Parliament would refuse to do if sufficiently pressed.i^^ And 
long before a confession injudiciously ma(fe some little time ago, it 
was perfectly well understood here that outrages constituted a kind 
of pressure to which English statesmen were peculiarly sensitive. 
There has resulted a weakening of the Executive Government which 
giv<5 rise to a general feeling of insecurity. No kind of tenure 
makes property safe. • I am told that not merely, as regards the 
land, but in mercantile matters also, the honest fulfilment of engage- 
ments cannot now be relied on as formerly. And as the law of the 
land has been weakened, there has grown up an unwritten law the 
vagueness of which makes it a real tyranny. A free country is one 
in which a man who refrains from doing what is forbidden by known 
laws may do anything else he pleases. A despotic country is one in 
which a subject does not know what commands the tyrant next day may 
issue or what penalty he may impose for transgression. The latter is 
the state of things in wdiich we now live. No prudent man can now 
set up a manufacture in Ireland. As soon as he has sunk his 
money in it, some command may be issued his non-compliance 
with whicli may be punished by the destruction of his whole 
business. The paralysis of industry is evident to every one, but 
the cure of all evils is now looked for from something Parliament is 
to do ; and, as an English Parliament will not apply a remedy, it is 
hoped that an Irish Parliament by protection, by bounties, and by 
direct aid will do something tp develop industry which private 
enterprise looks on as unrcmunerativc. Being an old-fashioned 
believer in political economy, I fear the remedy would be worse than 
the disease, and would only add a crushing burden of taxation to 
our other troubles. Holding, as I do, the Irish Church Act of 1869 
to be the fo?is et orujo of all the evils that have been let loose upon 
us, I believe that Englishmen do the part, not only of good Churchmen, 
but of good citizens, in maintaining the right of their Church to the 
retention of her ijropcrty, and thus guarding the nation from entering 
on the path of revolution on which ours has been recklessly sent. 

Indeed, I believe that the Church would suffer less than the State 
from an act of spoliation. For, judging from the' liberality which 
English Churchmen have shown, and from what wc in Ireland have 
been able to do in great comparative poverty and under many disad- 
vantages (there being large districts to be provided for, in which the 

* In a political cartoon lately published by a Xaticiinlist ucws[haper, tho Queen and 
Lord Salisbury sternly present an Act bcaring.thc inscription, “ PiiiKlainental Liwof the 
Empire ; Union of Ureat Britain and Ireland,” while Mr. Olmlstono confronts them 
holding in his hand another “ FuiidainentaUT.aW of the Kuipiro,” torn to pieces, 
inscribed “ United Church of England and Ireland.’* 
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members of our Church are few iu numbers and isolated), I have no 
doubt that private liberality could so re-endow the Church of Eng- 
land as to make it the richest corporation in the kingdom. What 
. we aimed at in Ireland — and I should think it ought not to be 
beyond the resources of England — was to raise a capital endowment 
the interest on which might produce sufficient to pay half the 
salaries of the future clergy, leaving the other half to be provided 
for by annual subscriptions. Well, taking bishops, incumbents, and 
curates all round, ^€300 a year is no extravagant rate of remunera- 
tion, and to provide .£150 a year for each of the English ctergy 
would require a capital of not less than 100 millions. It may seem 
extravagant to talk of raising such a sum^ especially as it is 
threatened that, in case of Disendowment, the English Church will 
be stripped more bare than w as the Irish Church, and would pro- 
bably not be treated w ith the same equity and liberality ” as w c. 
I am not as sensible of the liberality with which we were 
treated as it seems I ouglit to be. I willingly grant that the Irish 
Church Act was not framed on the lines of the proposals that 
some Dissenting ministers have made for dealing with the Church 
of England, their object being that she should not only be 
disestablished and disendowed, but that, as far as they had power 
to contrive it, her vitality after Disestablishment should be impaired. 
lYe were treated with the civility which the gentlemanly highwaymen 
of former days used to those with whom they did business. It was 
only our property that was wanted, and there was no disj)osition to 
do us injury for the mere sake of injury. "We were left our name, 
though that generosity has since been repented of, and every facility 
was given to our maintaining our corporate existence after Dis- 
establishment. 13ut our spoliator^ do themselves great injustice if 
they fancy they did their work in any feeble or half-hearted w^ay, or 
that their liberality took the form of leaving us any property 
that could with any pretence of equity be taken from us. Liberality 
of this kind at the hands of her assailants, of course, the Church of 
England need not expect. Jlut I suspect the word “liberality” W’ould 
never have been used if it wx*re not tint “ liberality aiid equity ” 
sounds so much better than “equity” alone. A politician would pay 
his followers a very bad compliment if he represented them as likely 
.to disregard the claims of equity. And 1 do not think they will bo 
disregarded by any Parliament the present generation is likely to see. 

The Irish Church owes nearly all the property she now holds 
to the recognition of two equitable claims that are pretty 
certain to be recognized in any scheme of Disendowment. 
One, though by far the less important, is the claim for recent 
benefactions. Set the definition of “ recent ” as illiberally as you 
may, this would, in the case of the English Church, amount to a 
considerable sum. Sut what ' has most helped us in raising a 
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capital endowment for our Church is the provision that the existing 
clergy should enjoy their incomes for their lives. Say that the 
average duration of a clergyman's life was fifteen years, this gave us 
fifteen years during which we should uot need our subscriptions for 
present expenditure, but might employ^ them in accumulating a 
capital endowment. Of course what would actually happen would 
be that some would die much sooner, others live longer, than the 
average period ; but the one would balance the other. And we resolved 
frem the first to work the Church as a whole, and to make the more 
favourably circumstanced parishes help those less so. We made a 
general insurance scheme on principles rather Christian than com- 
mercial. One parish might have an old clergyman, or even be 
actually vacant, at the time of Disestablishment, and we provided an 
income for the successor ; another parish which might have a young 
and healthy ^incumbent was expected to contribute with equal 
liberality to the common fund. And let me say, in passing, that some- 
what too gloomy pictures have been drawn by some English bishops 
of whole districts deprived by Disendowment of the means of grace.**^ 
This might happen if each parish were left to shift for itself \ but I 
am sure that our English friends will understand as well as we the 
wisdom and duty of sticking together. Now, I am sure that the 
enemies of the Church of England would have very poor success if 
they tried to prevent her, in case of Disendowment, from raising a new 
endowment in the same way that wc have done. It is beyond question 
that the life-interests of the existing elergy would be respected. No 
Parliament that the present generation is likely to see would assent 
to rob a body of innocent and deserving men of their freeholds. 

The framers of the Irish Chuiycli Act, however, did a friendly thing 
by us in allowing clerical annuitants to exchange their annuities for 
lump sums, to be handed over to our Church body, which thence- 
forward should undertake the responsibility of paying the annuity. 
And it may be said that no similar advantage will be granted to the 
English Church. Let me point out, then, that this w'as a piece of 
liberality which cost the State nothing. It comes precisely to the 
same thing whether the State pays an annuity for a number of years 
or, in one lump .sum, the value of that annuity as calculated by a 
competent actuary. But there was a great balance of convenience 
to the State in favour of adopting the latter course ; for the former 
course would have entailed the keeping up of a costly staflF to make 
these payments as long as any of the clergy of 1869 survived. And 
I notice now that in the casc^of pensions to retired State servants 
the Treasury is always glad to commute them for a lump payment. 
On the other hand, we should in any case have to employ a staff for 

» I own that there is real cause for anxiety, consideriDg how imperfectly at present 
private liberality meets the call on it merely to supplenieut the existing endowments so 
M to meet the spiritual needs of a greatly increased population. 
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distributing among the clergy the stipends Tyhich wc hoped to raise 
by subscriptions, so that it did not involve us in great additional 
expense to undertake the payment of the annuities. Our aim, then, 
was through the exertions of our people to retain the capital given 
us. Say that the interest on the lump sum we were given would 
only pay half of the annuities for which we were liable, yet if our 
people could only supply the otlicr half wc could keep our capital 
untouched and keep up the same rate of payment indefinitely. 
People, I think, were more ready to give money to prevent the dis- 
sipation of a capital already in our hands than they would have been 
to accumulate a new capital. Hut it must be borne in mind that we 
shall owe the capital we retain, not to the liberality of Parliament, 
but to the liberality of our own people in replacing by their sub- 
scriptions the commutation capital as it was consumed in the 
payment of annuitics."^^ So wdicther the method %of commuta- 
tion be adopted or not is a comparatively trifling matter. The 
essential point is that, as long as the Church has the services of the 
existing clergy, the annual drain upon her resources is comparatively 
small, and it is a season for accumulation for the future. 

But it may be objected that the Irish Church Act gave the Dis- 
established Church a legal claim to the services of its former clergy, 
and that the English Church might not be treated with equal liber- 
ality. The liberality, if any, was at the expense of the clergy, not of 
the State ; but I consider that the case is one, not for liberality, but 
for equity. The laymen of our Church had surely some equitable 
claims as well as the clergy. If our (church had never been con- 
nected with the State, no doubt the liberality of her people, continued 
for many generations, would have by this time accumulated for her 
endowments such as arc possessed by other religious communities. 
Our laymen would therefore be placed in a position of exceptional 
disadvantage if the State w^crc to break off its connection without 
giving some reasonable notice such as would allow them time to 
make provision for the coming change. And no arrangement for 
giving this notice could be more fair to all parties than a provision 
that the clergy who were allowed to retain their incomes should retain 
them on condition of fulfilling the duties in consideration of which 
they had been given their salaries. No doubt, if the matter be 
looked at from a secularist point of view, the clergy are but servants 
of the State, and, if the State no longer requires their services, there 
is no reason why they shoiild be asked to continub them. But that 
was not the view taken by the clergy themselves ; and volentibus 
non fit injuria. They regarded their obligations as due, not to the 
State, but to the Church, and not one of our clergy objected to the pro- 

* The possession of a lump sum gave facilities to ecclesiastical persons W'Lo were 
willing, at some sacrifice, to provide ^au income for tlicir successors. In this way, it is 
well known, the 8cc of Berry has been rc'cndowcd. 
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vision which made the continuance of their ministrations the condition 
of their receiving their stipends. And it would be the same with 
the English clergy. Whatever might be the provisions of a Disestab- 
lishing Act, the Church can count on retaining the willing services 
of the present clergy as long as health and strength last. 

Among the instances of '^liberality for which we have been 
asked to be grateful is that we were left possession of our Church 
fabrics. But I call this simple equity. If our houses had been 
taken from us, we should have been the only denomination of 
ChAstians in the country with no houses to worship God in. The 
State had no use for our houses, unless to give them to our neigh- 
bours, who, as a general rule, did not want them. The very few they 
might have been disposed to covet bore too recent marks of our own 
money spent on them to permit of any claim being made with 
decency. The rebuilding of St. Patrick's Cathedral by the muni- 
ficence of Mr. Guinness was quite recent at the ' time of our 
Disestablishment. 

I know that a theory has been started in modern times that what 
is given to the Churcli really belongs to the State, and that any one who 
has bestowed a benefaction on the Church must be supposed to have done 
so with his eyes open, and has no reason to complain if his gift should 
be applied to uses very different from those he intended. But what 
could he have done ? Since the abolition of Church rates, there has 
been no way of keeping the Cliurch fabric;^ in repair except by voluntary 
subscriptions. Will it be contended that the members of the 
Established Church were not permitted to repair their places of 
worship either by compulsory rates or by voluntary subscriptions, 
except, in the latter case, under threat of confiscation of their bene- 
factions ? It used to be the law* of England that as soon as the 
bridegroom had said to the bride, " With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow, the effect of his words was that all her worldly goods 
became his. But the law did not permit divorce. It did not con- 
template the case that the husband, on turning an innocent wife from 
his house, should use his rights of property to retain not only the 
property she had originally brought him, but her very clothes, 
necessary to herself, but useless to him except in order to make 
presents to newer favourites. And to make the analogy complete, we 
must suppose that for years back he had never bought her any clothes, 
and that she had been indebted for them to the bounty of her relatives. 

I have said that some schemes of Disestablishment have been 
clearly dictated by a desire tb do the Church injury, and I had 
better explain what I liave had in my mind. There is nothing that 
would more gratify the enemies of the Church than if her Disestablish- 
ment were to be followed by lier disruption ; and the schemes of 
which I speak were evidently intended to give temptations and 
facilities for such disruption. One easily discerns that these schemes 
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are the irork, not of statesmen, but of rival theologians.'’^ But no 
enemy can disrupt the Church of Bngland if, her members are 
resolved not to be disrupted. Naught can make you rue if England 
to herself do rest but true. It is not likely that the English Church, 
vbich will have profited by our experience, will ever be exposed to 
such danger of disruption as we were in Ireland ; but that danger was 
averted by the fact that between extremes on opposite sides there lay 
a large central body who were resolved that no disruption should take 
place. Naturally there was a temptation to over-use newly recovered 
powers of legislation. Previously, a man had only had the choice 
whether be would accept or reject our Chpreh formularies. If, 
approving of them in the main, he disliked some details, he was 
obliged to acquiesce in them from the confessed impossibility of 
effecting any alteration. But now, it was thought, the time was 
come when they might be brought to absolute perfection. But it 
did not require long to see that what one man thought improvements 
might appear quite the reverse to another ; and I have no doubt all 
would have seen the wisdom of not meddling with questions likely 
to divide us if it were not that those who were anxious for extensive 
changes made skilful use of discontent felt at the aspect of the 
English Church. It was easy to produce examples of ostentatious 
approximation by English clergymen to Bomish doctrine and ritual ; 
and every effort was made to cause alarm as to the possible introduc- 
tion of the like into this country. “ If what was taking place in 
England showed that the existing law was not strong enough to 
prevent it, it ought to be made so.” We had no wish that our 
Church should be so very comprehensive as to lose all definiteness 
of teaching. It was said that in England a clergyman had rights, 
but his congregation had none. lie might in church teach what he 
liked and do what he liked, and to check him would be thought 
persecution j but his congregation might find the services they had 
been accustomed to so altered that they should feel themselves turned 
out of their own church, and no one could give them redress. 
Owing to different circumstances, which it would be too long here to 
detail, the alarm at English approxi nation to Rome grew into a 
formidable panic, and the demand that Something must be done ” 
became so strong that resistance threatened a real danger of disrup- 
tion. 'Under these circumstances, we did not lack advisers who gave 
us counsel like that which Rehoboam received from his young men ; 
]Make no concessions, and let those who will not submit go off to 
Dissent if they please. But we thought it would be equal dishonour 
and injury if we lost our people in that way. Only wo insisted on 

• It requires no great sagacity to discern the authorship of an Independent minister. 
He no doubt believes that Congrcgationalum is the Lest system of Church government- 
but he affords a choice system of religious intolerance when he sets himself to 
an Act of Parliament by which thenienibcrs of the Church of England might be mode 
Conip-ei^ationalists 'whether they like it or no. 
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knowing the full measure of the demands made of us. Questions 
had been raised which in our judgment it would have been much 
wiser not to have opened^ but now that they had been stirred our 
safety lay in going completely to the bottom of them. Otherwise 
they would remain as a perpetual danger. Our success in staving 
them off would probably be only temporary, and it was better to deal 
with them while we had bishops and clergy probably more learned, 
and certainly more independent, than their successors were likely to 
be. The existing clergy all had their incomes secured to them by 
theT[rish Church Act, while the laity were a good deal dependent for 
the re-endowment of the Church on the willingness of the clergy to 
exchange the best security in the world, the guarantee of the English 
Government, for that of private paymasters. If, then, it be thought 
by any that the Irish clergy yielded too much to their laity, it must 
at least be allowed that they could have been actuated by no un- 
worthy motives — by no motives but those of a desire for the peace 
and unity of the Church, and sincere love and esteem for the men to 
whose wishes they gave way. 

Some English censors, exhibiting amusing ignorance of the problem 
with which we had to deal, have criticized the acts of our synod as 
they might an exercise performed for the schools, and have asked on 
what conceivable principles jwe proceeded. When we went so far, 
why did we not go further ? When, for example, we discontinued 
the compulsory recitation of the Athayasian Creed in our service, 
why did we not cancel the approbation of the creed expressed in the 
eighth Article ? and so forth. The simple answer is that we were 
not closet theologians, but men dealing with an extremely difficult 
problem of practical statesmanship) — namely, to make such a settle- 
ment of disputed questions as shduld give no pretext for schism on 
the one side or on the other. The account of the principle on which 
we proceeded is that we made certain changes because, having a know- 
ledge of the state of feeling at the time such as strangers cannot have, 
wc judged the making of them to be necessary to union, and we did 
not make changes which we did not judge to be so necessary, much less 
changes which no one demanded. We were willing ourselves to submit, 
for the sake of egneord, to things we did not like. But we were re- 
solved to resist not only any change which would offend our own 
conscience, but any which would so offend the conscience of others 
as to oblige them to leave us. And the result was that we solved 
our problem. There was no schism. With no exception worth speak- 
ing of, clergy and laity acceptell the arrangement we came to, and 
the excitements and jealousies of the years that followed Disestab- 
lishment have completely died away.* No doubt a physician who 

* In proof that we had not to deal with very unreasonable people, it is worth while 
to mention the conduct of the Irish Synod with regard to the administration of its 
temporal affairs. In the English Parliament administrative office is conferred on the best 
talkers, and these chosen only from one side of the House. In the Irish Synod it was 
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has brought a patieut through a dangerous illness may be told that 
the cure could have been effected at less cost ; that^ if he had trusted 
more to Nature and had used no violent remedies^ the patient would 
have recovered with less danger to his constitution. That may or 
may not be so. The actual recovery of the patient is a matter of fact ; 
his possible recovery by inilder treatment, only matter of speculation. 

I have thought it right not to be silent as to this part of our 
history, because I have noticed that some English clergymen speak 
in too light-hearted a way of the risk of Disestablishment. Coiifideut 
themselves in the support of attaclicd congregations, they do** not 
estimate the sacrifices that Avould be necessary in order that the Church 
of England should continue to correspond to her title, and be the 
Church not merely of well-to-do townspeople, but of the whole land. 
And they sec a coinpciisation for any sacrifices in the freedom which 
the Church would gain; her power to choose her own bishops and make 
her own laws. T^et such persons be assured that they \vould be quite 
as likely in the new system as in the old to have bishops they do not 
like and laws they do not like, only with the additional circumstance 
that they would share some of the responsibility of having made them. 

It cannot be denied tliat Disestablishment puts a certain strain on 
the allegiance of n Churches members, and tests tlic reality of Jicr hold 
on them. While her powers of legislation are dormant, her aspect 
does not change, so that vis ineriiiE alone is enough to make those 
who were once her members, continue so. And her connection with 
the State has enabled her to confer certain temporal advantages on 
those who remain with her. After Disestablishment, her members 
must be kept to her by considerations of Christian duty, not of 
worldly expedience. And with recovered ])owcrs of legislation, changes 
in her aspect must take j)Iacc ^liich cannot possibly please every- 
body. Some will wish her to have made more extensive improve- 
ments; others will grieve that she has changed at all. And in 
disputes of this kind either party is under a temptation to threaten 
to secede if it docs not get its way. Even the Roman Rope and 
Council were not able to make a cliangc without a schism. 

If I have any anxiety as to the future of the hhiglish Church — 
and I have not much — it is not with regard to anything that can bo 
done by her enemies, who can only toucli e.xternals. It is that I 

resolved from the first to keep tlie .administration of its tcni])oral affairs clear of all 
party questions, religious or political. Tf a man was wilJini' to help, anil w.as thought 
able to do good service, no qiic.stion was raised wliat side he liatl taken in the debates 
of the Synod, or whethf-r he had .spoken or been silent, or wliat politics ho professed 
out of the House. WTien tlie Kevision disputes were tlic hottest, members for the 
Representative Body were chosen as freely from one side of the House .as the other; it 
was no disqualification to a man that he should have taken jiart in hringing about the 
Act of Disestablishment, nor even that he should be an advoc.ato of liomo Rule, 
distasteful though such politics are to most of the memhers of the .Synod individu.ally. 
And though, in deciding on an immense niiinhcr f»f thorny practic.al questions, the 
Kepresentativo Body has had to tread on many corns, and probiably has made some 
mistakes, the Synod has always given them its full confidence, and each member on the 
termination of his triennial period of oflicc is usually rc-elcctcd without opposition. 
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fear I observe a decay of the Church principles which are necessary 
to secure her unity. There are some who call themselves Church- 
men^ and even High Churchmen, who seem to have no* idea of a 
Church but that of a number of people in general agreement on 
certain theological questions^ and who, if asked to define the sin of 
schism^ would make it amount to tho sin df not agreeing with them- 
selves. Churchmen of this kind, when we were threatened in 1869, 
never dreamed of considering whether we represented Christ’s 
Church in this country, but only whether our members were gene- 
rally in theological sympathy with themselves. When this question 
could, not be answered to their Satisfaction, they calmly gave us over 
to our assailants, whose rapacity they hoped would now be appeased 
— for they were able to make distinctions, which they flattered 
themselves were not futile, between their case and ours. Later, when 
the acts of our Synod displeased them, they declared that we had 
now lost their sympathies altogether, though they would find it hard 
to tell what practical proof of their sympathy they had previously 
given, save that of reducing us to Apostolic poverty. 

Now, it is certain that the divergence of theological schools of 
thought is greater in the Church of England than in that of Ireland, 
there being in each school men who go to extremes which are un- 
known here. If agreement on disputed theological questions is 
essential to community of Church membership, how are these to 
continue united in one Church ? And^ accordingly, the enemies of 
the Church of England make no secret of their expectations that, 
after Disestablishment, wc should have a High Church of England, a 
Low Church of England, and a Broad Church of England ; these to 
begin with, with other variations to follow. But the great historic 
Church of England is loved by lier children much too well to come 
to an end quite so easily. In times of prpsperity, members of the 
same family have leisure to magnify trifles into importance and to 
dispute about them warmly. But common dangers and common 
trials draw them together, and union in joint work makes them know 
each other better, and teaches them how much more valuable are 
the things they have in common than those on which they 
differ. Not least of these common things is their joint inheritance 
in the organization which has been Christas appointed means for 
diffusing Gospel light through England, their common duty that 
that organis^ation should not be shattered through any fault of 
theirs. For the sake of the Church, men in former days have been 
ready to sacrifice their lives the men of this day have not so 
degenerated as to be unable to make some sacrifice of their wills by 
submitting to her* decisions, even though their own advice be not 
followed. And even if the bond qf State connection be removed, 
they will remain united in one holy bond of Truth and Peace^ of 
Faith and Charity.*’^ * Geo. Salmon, 
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THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 


I S it possible for England to grant such a measure of Home Rule 
to Ireland as will satisfy every reasonable desire of the Irish 
people without involving any disruption of the empire or endanger- 
ing the property or safety of the loyal minority ? This is the urgent 
question of the day, on the satisfactory solution of which depend 
not only the fate of Ministries, but, to a large extent, the prosperity • 
of both islands. 

Home Rule granted to the people of Ireland under the following 
conditions, and carried out with kindly consideration to all whose 
interests might be affected, would, it is submitted, remove the 
diflScultics that now exist, and prove satisfactory to all concerned, 
except, perchance, to those agitators who would then hud their 
profitable occupation gone. 

In order properly to appre;jiate the value of the scheme, 
a dispassionate review must be taken of the past and present 
condition of Ireland for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the 
prevalent discontent and of the antipathy shown there to the existing 
union between the two countries. 

The population of Ireland at the present time is a little over 
6,160,000, of whom, in round numbers, 1,150,000 are Protestants and 
4,010,000 Romanists.* The island contains about 20,000,000 acres of 
land, of which one-half is owned by less than 750 proj)rietors, each 
holding upwards of 5,000 acres, three proprietors holding over 100,000 
acres, fourteen over 50,000 acres, and ninety over 20,000 each. One 
hundred and ten landlords hold among them 4,000,000 acres, or 
one-fifth of the soil of the whole country. t Of the landlords who 
held, in 1871, over 100 acres, 4,842 were non-resident and only 
5,589 resident in the country.]: 

No real local government can be said to exist; schemes for local 

* Censns, 1881. t Return presented to the House of Commons in 1876. 

X Report presente*d to the House of Commons in 1872. 
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advantage iijvolving interference with private property, such as rail- 
roads, waterworks, &c., can only be carried out by obtaining at great 
cost and trouble an Act of Parliament at Westminster. 

To these permanent sources of discontent nfust be |.dded a series 
of bad harvests, followed by an unpreced^ted fall in the value of 
all agricultural produce, especially in cattle, the special wealth of the 
South. • 

In 1881, Ireland possessed 9,100,000 head of cattle of all kinds, 
valued at £37,000,000. Since that year the value of this kind of 
property has probably depreciated at least one-third, involving a 
loss to the farmers equal to £12,000,000 sterling. 

A most painful evidence o£ the deplorable condition to which a 
large portion of the Irish have been reduced is afforded by the fact 
that, between the years 1849 and 1880, 90,106 evictions took place, 
reducing 460,500 individuals, or one-eighth of the whole population, 
to destitution.* 

The simple statement of these facts — the possession of the greater 
part of the soil by alien landlords, the enforcement of rents (which, 
though fair as judicially fixed in 1881, are exorbitant and im- 
possible at present on account of the depreciation in the value of 
agricultural produce), the hindrance to local enterprise through the 
difficulty of obtaining parliamentary powers, the exclusion of the 
people from the benefit of self-government, and their subjection to a 
rule of bureaucracy under officials appointed by English politicians 
for political reasons — shows the nature of the wrongs from which 
Ireland is suffering, and for which her representatives urgently and 
justly demand redress. Can this demand be granted with safety to 
the empire and justice to all concerned ? 

The alteration of the present condition of land tenure is undoubt- 
edly the most urgent reform needed, but, as the satisfactory solution 
of this difficulty must in a great measure depend upon the nature of 
the local government that may be granted, it is necessary to consider 
this point first, and to inquire how far it is possible, whilst securing 
the safety, the Irecdom, and the rights of property of the minority, 
to grant Ireland full powers of self-government in all local affairs. 
At the outset, howj[;ver, another and most important question has to 
be considered — namely, whether the establishment of one Parliament 
for the whole of Ireland would satisfy the people of the North as 
well as those of the South — the strong Protestant minority dominat- 
ing the Northern province as well as the Roman Catholic majority 
of the rest of the country. ^ 

It is absolutely certain it would not, and that any such scheme 
would meet with the bitterest opposition, tlie strength of which only 
those who have intimate relations with the people of the North can 
* Special Refcura prosontod to the House of Gommons in April 1881. 
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estimate. It would be impossible for the English nation^ with any 
respect to justice or with any reasonable hope of peace^ to compel 
the people of the North to submit to the control of a Parliament 
dominated by representatives of a different race and religion; to 
enforce such subjection would be to act in defiance of every good 
argument that can be urged in favour of Home Rule at all; for the 
samfi differences which separate the Irish of the South from the 
English equally separate the people of the North from those of the 
South. If the inhabitants of the South are entitled to Home Rule 
and a separate Parliament, the people of the North of Ireland alre at 
least equally entitled to be granted a local Parliament and Home 
Rule. Justice and policy demand that they should be treated alike^ 
and it would be as foolish as shortsighted to attempt to compel 
an ill-assorted union under one Parliament between peoples of such 
diflPerent idiosyncrasies ; bickerings, complaints, and suspicions would 
keep an assembly so constituted in perpetual turmoil, and result in 
the weaker party constantly appealing to England against legislation 
that would be considered and represented as priest^inspired and 
imjust.* 

The only satisfactory solution of this difficulty is to be found in 
the establishment of two local or provincial Parliaments, one for the 
North and one for the South — one in Belfast and one in Dublin — 
having full control over all local affairs in their respective provinces. 
This separation of Ireland into two provinces, while just and expedi- 
ent in itself, would possess the additional advantage of preventing any 
danger of Home Rule being used as a means of obtaining entire sepa- 
ration from, and the consequent disruption of. the British empire. 
The Southerners alone could neither conquer the North nor set up 
a separate kingdom ; for four millions of people, or about two-thirds 
of the population of Greater London, to attempt this would be 
absurd, especially in the face of the opposition of the North and of 
‘ Great Britain. But, when the grievances under which the South is 
undoubtedly suffering have been redressed, any such demand would 
be most unlikely to arise, for few, if any, people are more keen in 
the perception of their own personal inter sts than the Irish. From 
self-interest alone the great majority of the population of the South 
would soon be opposed to a separation which would alienate their 
best customer, and probably in a short time there would be no more 
conservative or loyal portion of the British empire. Proprietor- 
shijp of the soil makes lOyal and conservative subjects, and, as any 
satisfactory scheme must include the granting to the majority of 
the farmers a proprietary interest in the land they cultivate, these 
would sooh be found in the ranks of law-abiding citizens. The 
best method of carrying out this transfer of proprietorship with 

* Provision could be made that if at anytime the North and South by a clear majority 
of the votes of each people decided to unite to.^cther, they should be able to do feo. 
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justice to present owners is the next important problem to, be 
solved. 

Mr. GiflFen^s proposal, with some modification, is probably the most 
satisfactory solution of this difficulty ; it would moreover smooth the 
way for the establishment of Home Rule qp a safe basis. The most 
weighty objection against granting this in, any effective form is that 
such laws would probably be passed by the Irish Parliament, and the 
police so controlled, that the landlords would be driven away 
and^their property practically confiscated. It must therefore be an 
essential part of any settlemenlib that owners of property who might 
*be unwilling to remain under the new form of government to be 
established, whether in the Northern or Southern province, should be 
entitled to obtain payment of the value of their property, such value not 
being arbitrarily fixed, but ascertained by fair valuation, the price of 
agricultural produce and all other circumstances being duly considered. 

The money required to enable the provincial governments to 
purchase the interests of the landlords could be safely supplied by the 
Imperial Government on Mr. Gitfen's plan — namely, by means of a 
loan secured, primarily, on the rents to be charged to the tenants of the 
lands purchased, and secondarily, by a lien on the sums contributed by 
the Imperial Exchequer to Ireland for local purposes. The amount 
required would probably be much less than Mr. Giffen estimates, for 
not only is the actual value of the land at the present price of 
agricultural produce now less than the figures on which he bases 
his estimate, but many of the best landlords w^ould elect to remain, 
as they might do without fear ; while the non-resident and unpopular 
proprietors, against whom the national feeling is so bitter, would no 
doubt gladly accept the relief aflprded them and take in money the 
value of their holdings. The local Parliament would decide the 
terms on which the tenants on the laud so obtained should hold 
it, provided only that they at once acquired a certain and real 
proprietorship, subject of course to payment of a fair ground-rent. 

The grievance of absentee and extortionate landlordism having 
been thus removed, there w'ould be no danger in leaving the pro- 
vincial Parliaments full control in the management of all provincial 
matters, as the people who elected them would know that all taxa- 
tion would fall on themselves ; the only security necessary would be 
for the prevention of any exceptional taxation being imposed upon 
individuals, and for the preservation of perfect religious freedom. 

The next important question is that of ^the future representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parl^ment under the new conditions. It 
has been suggested that the present representation should remain 
unchanged, and the Irish representatives be allowed to vote only on 
clearly defined Imperial questions. This plan would not work, for 
a Ministry acceptable to the majority in England might be throwp 
out on the first so-called Imperial question ; and by cleverly using 
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thia. power the Irish members would practically remain as mucb 
masters of the situation then as they are now. 

A better plan would be to arrange that, in consideration of Ireland 
being granted entire self-government in all Home affairs, the repre- 
sentatives sent by Ireland/ to the Imperial Parliament should bear 
the same proportion to the representatives sent by Great Britain as 
the amount of revenue contributed for Imperial purposes by Ireland 
bears to the contribution of the rest of the kingdom ; or, as a com- 
promise, that they should be reduced to sixty members, to be elected 
by the provincial Parliaments, each Parliament sending a number 
proportionate to the population it represented,* and under the cumu-* 
lativc system of voting, tlius ensuring a fair representation of all 
parties and the return of the best men. These would of course be 
eligible for offices under the Crown, and possess the privileges of 
other members of Parliament. 

By this arrangement the unity of the empire would not only be 
preserved, but strengthened ; landlords and tenants, both in the North 
and in the South, would be satisfied ; and the Imperial Parliament re- 
stored to its dignity without losing the benefit of the special talents of 
the Irish nation, which it could ill spare. As all cause of offence and 
ill-feeling between the two nations would be then removed, it may 
reasonably be expected that the same friendliness and good-will 
would speedily arise between the two nations as now generally exist 
between individual Englishmen and Irishmen whenever circum- 
stances throw them together. For, though entirely different in 
character, the English and Irish are by no means naturally 
antagonistic, but are rather attracted and drawn towards each other 
when no sense of wrong on either shle separates them, 

A small difficulty still remains to be considered : how to dispose of 
the Irish Constabulary — practically a military force consisting of 
6ome*of the finest men in the world, and to whom England owes a 
grateful recognition. The most desirable course would be to trans- 
form this into a permanent militia for the protection of the coun- 
try, and thus not only remove all difficulty as to their future 
maintenance, but enable the English Government to withdraw the 
greater part of the army now detained in Ireland, which causes a 
most serious strain upon our military resources. As the men 
retired or died off, and Ireland settled down under its new govern- 
ments, this force might be gradually reduced, and its ranks filled by 
militia on the English model. 

The above scheme, especially if carried out by a union of both 
political parties, would solve a difficulty that has for centuries troubled 
and injured both countries, and which has now reached so acute a 
stage that it must be dealt with in a wise and statesmanlike manneir 
if the most serious consequences to the empire are to be averted. 
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I T may be thought that there is something incongruous between 
the two subjects of my lectures — Newman and Arnold — the 
one a prince of the Church which holds as articles of faiths the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, the invocation of saints, and 
the ef&cacy of indulgences ; the other a rationalizer who dissolves 
away the very substance, nay, the very possibility, of Revelation, 
recognises no God but a stream of tendency not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,^^ no saviour except sweet reasonableness 
in a human life, and no resurrection except the resurrection from a 
selfish to an unselfish heart. Hut the greater you make the contrast 
between Cardinal Newman and ^latthew Arnold, the more remark- 
able is the relation between them. Newman was far ^nd away the 
most characteristic and influential Oxonian of the second quarter of 
this century ; Matthew Arnold the most characteristic and influential 
Oxonian of its third quarter. Both drank deep of the genius of the 
great University to which they belong. The Cardinal is perhaps most 
widely known by his invocation to that kindly light which amidst 
the encircling gloom of this troubled existence he implored to lead 
him on. Matthew Arnold is perhaps most widely known by his descrip- 
tion — borrowed from Swift — pf the spirit for which we ought to yearn, 
as one of ^'sweetness and light.^^ Both arc great masters of the 
style in which sweetness and light predominate. Both are poets— 
the one a theologian first and a poet afterwards; the other a poet 
first, and a theologian, I will not\ay, — for a theologian without theism 
is almost a contradiction in terms — but a rationalizer of theology, 
an anxious inventor of supposed equivalents for theology— afterwards. 
In both there is a singular combination of gentleness and irony. 
Both give you the amplest sympathy iu your desire to believe, and 
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both are znerclless when they find you practically dispensing with 
the logic which they have come to regard as final. Both are 
witnesses to the great power of religion — the one by the imaginattve 
' power he shows in getting over religious objections to his faith ; the 
other by the imaginative power he shows in clothing a vacuum with 
impressive and majestic shadows till it looks something like a faith. 
Again, both, witli all their richness of insight, have had that strong 
desire to rest on something beyond that insight, something which 
they can regard as independent of themselves, which led Newqiau 
first to preach against the principle of private judgment, and finally 
to yearn after an infallible Church, while it led Arnold to preach 
what he calls his doctrine of verification — namely, that no religious 
or moral instinct is to be trusted unless it can obtain the endorse- 
ment on a large scale of the common consent* of the best human 
experience. Surely there is no greater marvel in our age than that 
it has felt profoundly the influence of both, and appreciated the 
greater qualities of both — the leader who with bowed head and 
passionate self-distrust, nay, with ^^many a start of prayer and 
fcar,^^ has led hundreds back to surrender their judgment to a Pope 
whose rashness Dr. Newman^s own ripe culture ultimately condemned 
— and the poet w ho in some of the most pathetic verses of modern 
times has bewailed the loss of the very belief which, in some of the most 
flippant and frigid of the diatribes of modern times, he has done all 
that was in his power to destroy. Cardinal Newman has taught men 
to take refuge in the greatness of the past from the pettiness of the 
present. Mr. Arnold has endeavoured to restore the idolatry of the 
Zeitgeist, the time-spirit,^^ which measures truth by the dwindled 
faith of the existing generation, and which never so much as dreams 
that one day the dwindled faith of the existing generation may iu 
its turn be judged, and condemned, by that truth which it has 
denied. Surely, that the great University of Oxford should have 
produced first the one and then the other — first the great Ilomaiiizer, 
and then the great rationalizer — is such a sign of the times as one 
ought not lightly to pass by. When I consider carefully how the 
great theologian has vanislied from his pul^,it at St. Mary^s and how 
finally transformed into a Cardinal, he has pleaded from his Birming- 
ham Oratory with the same touching simplicity as in his old tutorial 
da;^s for the truth that to the single heart “ there arc but two things 
in the whole universe, our own soul and (iod who made and 
then how the man who succeeded him in exercising more of 
the peculiar influence of Oxford over the world than any other of 
the following generation — and where is there a promise of any 
younger Oxford leader who is likely to stand even in the place of 
Mr. Arnold ? — tells us with that mild intellectual arrogance which 
is the leading characteristic*of his didactic prose, I do not think it 
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can be said that there is eren a low degree of probability for the 
assertion, that God is a person who think? and loves," — ^when I 
consider this contrast, I realize more distinctly than in looking at 
any of the physical changes of the universe what Shakespeare 
meant when he wrote, “We are such stuf& as dreams are made ofc" 
What are messages flashed under the ocean, what is our more rapid 
flight through space, what is the virtual contraction of the distances 
on this little molehill of a planet till the most distant points upon 
it a{e accessible to almost all, compared with the startling mental 
revolution effected within thirty or forty years at most? When the 
highest intellect of a great place of learning in one generation says in 
effect, ‘ Because I believe so utterly in God and his revelation, I have 
no choice but to believe also in the Pope,’ while the highest intellect of 
the same great school in the next generation says, ‘ As there is not 
even a low degree of probability that God in the old sense exists, 
let us. do all that we can with streams of tendency, and morality 
touched with emotion, to supply his place,’ we must at least admit 
that the moral instability of the most serious convictions of earth 
is alarming enough to make the whole head sick and the whole heart 
faint. Perhaps 1 may be able in some degree to attenuate, before I 
have dealt with both these great men, the more painful aspects of 
the paradox on which I have insisted. 

I daresay you all know, by bust, photograph, or picture, the 
wonderful face of the great Cardinal; — that wide forehead, ploughed 
deep with parallel horizontal furrows which seem to express his care- 
worn grasp of the double aspect of human nature, its aspect in the 
intellectual and its aspect in the spiritual world — the pale cheek 
down which . 

^ ‘ * long lines of shadow slope 

Which years, and curious thought, and suiferiug give,'* 

— the pathetic eye, which speaks compassion from afar, and yet gazes 
wonderingly into the impassable gulf which separates man from man^ 
and the strange mixture of asceticism and tenderness in all the lines 
of that mobile and reticent mouth, where humour^ playfulness, and 
sympathy are intricately blended with those severer moods that 
refuse and restrain/" On the whole it is a face full in the first 
place of spiritual passion of the highest order, and in the next, of 
that subtle and intimate knowledge of the details of human limita" 
tion and weakness which makes all spiritual passion look so ambi- 
tious and so hopeless, unless indeed it be guided amongst the stakes 
and dykes and pitfalls of the h\iman battlefield, by the direct provi- 
dence of God. 

And not a little of what I have said of Cardinal Newmau^s face 
may be said also of his style. A great French critic has declared 
that style the man. But surely that vcauuot be asserted without 
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much qualificatioD. There are some styles which are much better 
than the man, through failing to reflect the least admirable parts of 
him ; and many that are much worse — for example, styles affected by 
the artificial influence of conventional ideas, like those which pre- 
vailed in the last centyry. Again, there are styles which are 
thoroughly characteristic of the man in one sense, and yet are 
characteristic in part because they show his delight in viewing both 
himself and the universe through coloured media, which, while they 
brilliantly represent some aspects of it, greatly misrepresent or com- 
pletely disguise all others. Such a style was Carlyle^s, who may be 
said to have seen the universe with wonderful vividness, as it was 
when“in earthquake and hurricane, but not to have apprehended at 
all that solid crust of earth symbolizing the conventional phlegmatic 
nature which most of us know only too well. Gibbon, again, secs 
everything — even himself — as if it were a striking moral pageant. 
You remember how he describes his father^s disapprobation of his 
youthful passion for Mademoiselle Curchod (afterwards Madame 
Necker), — I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son/^ It was the 
moral pageant of that very mild ardour, and that not too reluctant 
submission, of which he was thinking, not of the emotion itself. And 
Macaulay, again, has a style like a coat of mail with the visor down. 
It is burnished, brilliant, imposing, but it presents the world and 
human life in pictorial antitheses far moic vivid and brilliant than 
real. It is a style which effectually conceals all the more homely 
and domestic aspects of Macaulays own nature, and represents 
mainly his hunger for incisive contrast. But if ever it were true 
that the style is the man, it is true, 1 think, of Newman — nay, of 
both Newman and Arnold. And tjicrcforc, you will, I am sure, bear 
with me if I dwell somewhat longer on the .style of both, and 
especially of the former, than would be ordinarily justifiable. Both 
styles are luminous, both arc marked by that curious distinction 
which only genius, and in general only poetic genius, can command. 
Both show a great delight in irouy,^and use it with great effect. 
Both can, when the writer chooses, indulge even in extravagance, 
and give the rein to ridicule without rousii g that displeasure which 
any such excess in men of high intellectual powor is apt to excite. 
Both are styles of white light rather than of the lurid, or glowing, 
or even rainbow order. Botli, in poetry at least, and Newman in 
both poetry and prose, arc capable of expressing the truest kind of 
pathos. Both have something in them of the older Oxford suavity, 
though in very different forms. You know that the characteristic 
Oxford manner is accused of being " ostentatiously sweeV^ as the 
characteristic Cambridge manner of being ostentatiously clumsy. 
But while neither Newman nor Arnold have the slightest trace of 
this^ excess of suavity, of the eau suerde attributed to the University, 
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Newman^s sweetness is the sweetness of religious humility and 
ardour^ Arnold^s is the sweetness of easy condescension. Newman^s 
sweetness is wistful^ Arnold^s is didactic ; the one yearns to more 
your hearty the other kindly enlightens your intellect. Even New- 
man’s prose style is spiritual in its basis^ Arnold^s intellectual. 
Even when treating spiritual topics, even when saying the best 
things Arnold has ever said as to the secret of Jesus/^ his* manner, 
though gracious, is gently dictatorial. Again, when Newman gives 
theorem to his irony, it is always with a certain earnestness, 
or even indignation against the self-deceptions he is ridiculing. 
When Arnold does *so, it is in pleasurable scorn of the folly 
he is exposing. Let me just illustrate the very different irony of 
the two men by two passages of a somewhat analogous kind, in 
which each of them repels the imputation of having something new 
and wonderful of his own to communicate to the world. Here is 
the striking passage in which Arnold describes the embarrassment 
with which he should find himself addressing a select circle of his 
special admirers in the best room of the Spotted Dog : — 

“ The old recipe,” he says, to think a little more and talk^ a little less, 
seems to me still the best recipe to follow. So I take comfort when I find 
the Guardian reproaching me with having no influence, for I know what 
influence means — a party, practical proj)o$als, action ; and I say to myself, 
' Even supposing 1 could get some followers, and assemble them, brimming 
with affectionate enthusiasm, in a committee-/oojn at some inn, what on earth 
should Isay to them? What resolutions could I pro^DOse ? I could only 
propose the old Socratic coiiinionphice, know thyfselj\ and how black th^y 
would all look at that ! ^ No; to inejuire, perhaps too curiously, what the 
present state of English development and civilization is, which, according to 
Mr. Lowe, is so perfect, that to give votes to the working class is stark mad- 
ness ; and, on the other hand, to be lest sanguine about the divine and saving 
effect of a vote on its possesscT than my friends in the committee-room at 
the ‘ Spotted Dog ’ ; that is my inevitable portion. To bring things under 
the light of one’s intelligence, to see how they look there, to accustom oneself 
simply to regard the Marylebone Vestry, or the Educational Home, or our 
Divorce Court, or our gin palaces open on Sunday and the Crystal Palace 
shut, as absurdities, is, 1 am sure, invaluable exercise for us just at present. 
Let all persist in it who can, and steadily set their desires on introducing, 
with time, a little more soul and spirit into the too too solid flesh of Englidr 
society.'' ^ ^ 

And now hear Father Newman making a somewhat similar pro- 
testation. lie haa been recalling the Tractariaii horror of private 
judgment in theology, and is considering the position taken by some 
of the Anglicans, tliac it woul^ be enough if they should succeed 
only in making a little party of their own, opposed to private 
judgment^ within a Church that rests entirely upon private judg- 
ment : — 

‘ For me, my dear brethren, did I know toyself well, I should doubtless 
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find I was open to the temptation as well as others, to take a line of my own, 
or what is called, to set uj) for myself ; but whatever might be my real 
infirmity in this matter, I should, from mere common sense and common 
^-delicacy, hide it from myself, and give it some good name in order to make 
’ it palatable. I never could get myself to say, ‘ Listen to me, for 1 have 
something great to toll you, vhich no one else knows, but of which there is 
no manner of doubt.’ 1 should be kept from such extravagance from an 
intense sense of the intellectual absurdity, which, in my feelings, such a 
claim w'ould involve : which would shame me as keenly, and humble me in 
my own sight as utterly, as seme moral impropriety or degradation. 1 should 
feel I was simply making a fool of myself, and taking on myself, in figure, 
that penance, of which we read in the lives of saints, of playing antics and 
making faces in the market-place. Not religious principle, but even worldly 

pride -would keep me from so unworthy an exhibition Do not come to 

me at this time of day with views perfectly new, isolated, original, sui generis^ 
warranted old neither by Christian nor unbeliever, and challenge me to 
answer what 1 really liave not the patience to read. Life is not long enough 
for such trifles. Go (‘Iscwhcrc, not to me, if you wish to make a proselyte. 

Your inconsistency, my dear brethren, is on your very front I began 

myself with doubting and inquiring, you seem to say ; 1 departed from tho 
teaching 1 received ; 1 was educated in some older type of Anglicanism ; in 
the school of Newton, Cecil, or Scott; or in the Bartlett’s Buildings school; 
or in the Liberal Whig school ; 1 was a Dissenter or a W esleyan, and by study 
and thought 1 became an Anglo-Catholic. And then I read the Fathers, and 
I have determined what books arc genuine and what are not; w'hich of them 
apply to all times, wliicli arc occasional, which historical, and which doctrinal ; 
what opinions arc private, what authoritative ; what they only seem to hold, 
what they ought to hold ; what arc fundamental, what ornamental. Having 
thus measured, and cut, and jiut together my creed by my own proper 
intellect, by my own lucubrations, and differing from the whole world in my 
results, I distinctly bid you, I solemnly warn you, not to do as 1 have done, 
but to take what I have found, to revere it, to use it, to believe it, for it is the 
teaching of the old Fathers, and of your mother, tlie Cliurcli of IJngland. 
Take my wwd for it that this is the very truth of Christ; deny your own 
reason, for I know better than you ; dnd it is as clear as day that some 
moral fault in you is the cause of your differing from me. Jt is pride, or 
vanity, or self-reliance, or fulness of bread. You require srnne medicine for 
your soul. You mii.-t fast ; you must make a general confession ; and look 
very sharp lo yourself, for you are already next door to a rationalist or an 
infidel.’’ — Leciure* on Anglivdn J )ijjlridtks^ pp, 12C-lod). 

Or as he put the same thing in another passage, in whieli he 
described how tlie authorities of the Angh* jan Church had ruled ex 
cathedra^ that the Anglican divinity was all wrong ; — ■ 

“ There are those who, reversing the Roman maxim, are wont to shrink 
from the contumacions and to be valiant towards the submissive; and tho 
authorities in question gladly availed themselves of the power conferred on 
them by the movement against the movement itself. They fearlessly 
handselled their Apostolical weapons uj)on the Apostolical party. One after 
another in long succession, they took up their song and their parable against it. 
It was a solemn war dance wliich they executed round victims who, by their 
very principle, were bound hand and foot, and could only eye with disgust and 
pernlexity this most unaccountable movement on the part of those ‘Holy 
Fathers, the representatives of tlieApostIcs,and theAngelsof the Churches/ . . . 
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< When Bishops spoke against them, and Bishops* cotirts sentenced them, and 
the Universities degraded them, and the people were against them, from that 
day their ‘ occupation was gone ’ . . . . henceforward they had nothing left for 
them but to shut up the school and retire into the country. Nothing else 
was left for them unless, indeed, they took up some other theory, unless they 
changed their ground, unless they ceased to be what they were, and became 
what they were not ; unless they belied their ^wn principles, and strangely 
forgot their own luminous and most keen convictions ; unless they .vindicated 
the right of private judgment, took up some fancy religion, retailed the Fathers, 
and jobbed Theology.” 

Both passages are admirable in their very different irony. But 
how strangely wide apart are the characters of that irony. ArnoId^s 
is the irony of true intellectual scorn, directed against all who appeal 
to vulgar prejudices, and wish to rally party-feeling by ad captandum 
cries. He is delighted to boast that he has nothing to say to such 
people, and can hardly congratulate himself sufficiently on the 
thought that they would have nothing to say to him. If he can but 
make them feel how thorough is his contempt for that whole field of 
popular combinations in which political manoeuvres are attempted, 
he is quite satisfied with himself. Newman^s irony, on the other 
hand, is directed against what he regarded as the real self-deception 
which went on in the minds of some of his own most intimate asso- 
ciates and friends of former days. He is all on fire to make them 
feel that if they had really given up private judgment in theology, 
they could not consistently hold a position which is tenable only on 
the score that a vast number of most uncertain and arbitrary private 
judgments, approved by no Church as a whole, nor even by any in- 
fluential, section of any, have concurred to define and fortify it. Keen 
as his irony is, there is a certain passion in it too. He cannot endure 
to see what he thinks such unraality, such self-deception, in those 
whom he has trusted and loved. He seeks to cut them almost by 
main force out of a position which he thinks humiliating to them, 
and which for himself he would certainly regard as wanting in candour 
and sincerity. And the difference between the nature and bias of 
Arnold^s irony and Newman’s irony runs into the difference between 
their styles in general Both arc luminous, but Arnold^s prose is 
luminous like a steel mirror, Newman’s like a clear atmosphere or 
lake. ^ Arnold’s prose style is crystal, Newman’s liquid. 

And with this indication of the characteristic difference, I will 
now turn to my proper subject. Cardinal Newman’s style only. 
It is. a style, as I have said, that more nearly represents a clear 
atmosphere than any other i)rhich I know in English literature. 
It flows round you, it presses gently on every side of you, and yet 
like a steady current carries you in one direction too. On every 
facet of your mind and heart you feel the light touch 'of his 
purpose, and yet you cannot escape the general drift of his move- 
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mentj more than the ship can escape the drift of the tide. He 
uevbr said anything more characteristic than when he expressed 
his conviction that, though there are a hundred difficulties in 
faith, into all of which he could enter, the. hundred difficulties are 
not equivalent to a single doubt. That saying is most charac- 
teristic even of liis style, which seems to be sensitive in the highest 
degree to a multitude of hostile influences which are at once appre- 
* ciated and resisted, wliile one predominant and overruling power 
moves steadily on. 

I will try and illustrate my meaning briefly. Take the folloliring 
passage concerning the lower animals : — 

“ Can anything be more marvellous or startling, unless we were used to it, 
than that we should have a race of beings about us whom we do see, and as 
little know their state, or can describe their interests or their destiny, as wo 
can tell of the inhabitants of the aim and moon 1 It is, indeed, a very over- 
powering thought, when we get to fix our minds on it, that we periodically use 
— may say hold intercourse with — creatures who are as much strangers to 
us, as mysterious, as if they were the fabulous unearthly beings, more powerful 
than man, and yet his slaves, which Eastern superstitions have invented. We 
have more real knowledge about the angels than about the brutes ; they have, 
apparently, passions, habits, and a certain accountablcness ; but all is mystery 
about them. We do not know whether they can sin or not, whether they are 
under punishment, whether they are to live after this life ; wo inflict very 
great sufferings on a portion of them, and they, in turn, every now and then, 
retaliate upon us, as if by a wonderful law. . . . "Cast your thoughts abroad 
on the whole number of them, large and small, in vast forests, or in the water, 
or in the air, and then say whether the presence of such countless multitudes, 
so various in their natures, so strange and wild in tlieir shapes, living on the 
earth without ascertainable object, is not as mysterious as anything Scripture 
says about the angels.*' 

Now, may I not say of that pasjage that its style perfectly repre- 
sents the character of the mind which conceived it, as well as the 
special meaning it conveys ? Inferior styles express the purpose 
but conceal the man ; Newman s expresses the purpose by revealing 
the man. This passage — and I could find scores and scores which 
would suit my purpose as well, and many that would suit it better 
— is as luminous as the day, but that is not Us perfect characteristic, 
for luminousness belongs to the ether, which is the same whether the 
atmosphere be present or absent, and Ncwmaii^s %ty\e touches you 
with a visible thrill, just as the atmosphere transmits every vibration 
of sound. You arc conscious of the tl^rill of the writer's spirit as 
he contemplates this strange world of countless animated beings with 
whom our spiritual bond is so slight ; the sufierings we inflict, and 
the^ retaliations permitted in return ; the blindness to spiritual 
marvels with which custom strikes us ; the close analogy between 
the genii of Eastern superstition and il.e domestic animals who serve 
us so industriously with physical powers so much greater than our 
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own ; the strangeness and wildness of the innumerable forms which 
hover round us in . forest^ field, and flood, and yet with all these 
undercurrents of feeling, observe how large is the imaginative reach of 
the whole, how firmly the drift — ^to make it easier to believe in 
angelic hosts — is sustained ; how steady the subordination of the 
whole to the existence of the spiritual mystery in which he desires 
to enforce the belief. Once more, how tender is the style in the only 
sense • in which we can properly attribute tenderness to style, its 
avoidance of every harsh or violent word, its shrinking . aside^ from 
anything like overstatement. The lower animals have, he says, 
apparently passions, ha>bits, and a certain accountableness/^ Evi- 
dently Dr. Newman could not have suggested, as Des Cartes did, that 
they are machines, apeing feelings without having them ; he never 
doubts their sufferings ; he could not, even by a shade, exaggerate 
the mystery he is delineating. Every touch shows that he wishes 
to delineate it as it is, and not to overcolour it by a single tint. 
Then how piercing to our dulness is that phrase, It is indeed a 
very overpowering thought when we get to fix our minds on it’* We 
are not overpowered, he would say, only beeause we cannot or do 
not fix our minds on this wonderful intercourse of ours with in* 
timates, after a kind, of whose inner being we are yet entirely igno- 
rant. And how reticent is the inference, how strictly it limits 
itself to its real object, to impress upon us how little we know even 
of the objects of sense, and how little reiison there is in using our 
ignorance as the standard by which to measure the supersensual. 

1 have taken this passage as a fair illustration of Dr. Newman's style 
in relation to one of the class of subjects with which he most often 
deals. Let me take another illustration from his style when he is 
describing purely outward facts, though of course " style " means 
less, and ought to mean less, when it expresses only vivid physical 
vision, with perhaps a dash of wonder in it, than when it expresses 
a variety of moral emotions. Newman's external descriptions are not 
magnificent. Amagnificent style in describing ordinary physical objects 
almost always means a style that suggests what the eye neither saw 
nor could see. And Dr. Newman's style is far from magnificent, 
for it is delicately vivid. The subject is one of the locust plagues 
devastating North Africa : — 

“ The swarm to which Juba pointed grew and grew till it became a com- 
pact body as much as a furlong square, yet it Avas but the vanguard of a 
series of similar hosts, formed one after another out of the hot mould or sand, 
rising into the air like clouds, enlarg^g into a dusky canopy, and then dis- 
charged against the fruitful plain. At length the large innumerous mass ^as 
put into motion, and began its career, darkening the face of day. As became 
an instrument of Divine power, it seemed to have no volition of its own ; it 
was set off, it drifted Avith the Avind, and thus made north Avard straight for 
Sicca. Thus they advanced, host after host, for a time wafted in the air, and 
gradually declining^ the earth, while fresh hordes Avere ciirried over the first, 
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and neared the earth after a longer flight their turn. For twelve miles 
they extended from front to rear, and the ’whizzing and hissing could bo 
heard for twelve miles on every side of them. The bright sun, though 
hidden by them, illumined their bodies, and was reflected from their quiyer- 
’ ing wings, and as they heavily fell earthward they seemed like the innumer- 
able flakes of a yellow-coloured snow, and like snow did they descend, a living 
carpet, or rather pall, upon' fields, crops, gardens, copses,. groves, orchards, 
vineyards, olive-woods, orangeries, palm-plantations, and the deep forests, 
sparing nothing within their reach, and where there was nothing to devour, 
lying helpless in drifts, or crawling forward obstinately, as they best .n^ht, 
with the hope of prey. They could spare their hundred thousand soldiers twice 
or thrice over and not miss them ; the masses filled the bottoms of the ryrines 
and hollow ways, impeding the traveller as he rode forward on his journey, and 
trampled by thousands under his horse’s hoofs. In vain was all this Jlyer- 
throw and waste by the roadside; in vain all their loss in river, pond, and 
watercourse. The poor poasjints hastily dug pits and trenches as the enemy 
came on ; in vain they filled them from the wells or with lighted stcibble. 
Heavily and thickly did the locusts fsill ; they were lavish of their lives ; they 
choked the flame and the water which destroyed them the while, and the vast 

living hostile armament still moved on They come up to the walls of 

Sicca and are flung against them into the ditch. Not a moment’s hesitation 
or delay ; they recover their footing, they climb up the wood or stucco, they 
surmount the parapet or they have entered in at the windows, filling the 
apartments and the most private and luxurious chambers ; not one or two, 
like stragglers at forage or rioters after a victory, but in order of battle and 
with the array of an army. Choice plants or flowers, about the impluvia and 
xysti, for amusement and refreshment, myrtles, oranges, pomegranates, the 
rose and the carnation have disappeared. They dim the bright marbles of the 
walls and the gilding of the ceilings. They enter the triclinium in the midst 
of the banquet, they crawl over the viands and spoil what they do not 
devour. Unrelaxed by success and enjoyment, onward tliey go; a secret 
mysterious instinct keeps them together as if they had a king over them. 
They move along tlie floor in so strange an order that they seem to be a 
tessellated pavement tlieniselves, and to be the artificial embellishment of the 
floor, so true are their lines and so perfect the jiatterns they describe. On- 
ward they go, to the market, to the .temple sacrifices, to the bakers’ stores, 
to the cookshops, to the confectioners, to the druggists — nothing comes amiss 
to them ; wherever man has aught to eat or drink there are they, reckless of 
death, strong of appetite, certain of conquest.” 

Now, that is a passage in which only a few of the greater qualities 
of style can be exhibited, but are not those few exhibited in perfec- 
tion ? Could there be a more luminous and orderly grasp of the 
strange phenomenon depicted, of its full physical significance and 
moral horror ; could there be a more rich and delicate perception of 
the weirdness of that strange fall of yellow snow ? Could there 
be a deeper feeling conveyed of the higher instrumentality under 
which plagues like these are launched upon the world ? 

And now to bring to a close what I have time to say of Dr. 
I^ewman^s style — though the subject grows upon one— let me quote 
one or two of the passages in which his style vibrates to the finest 
notes^ and yet exhibits most powerfully the drift and undercurrent 
by which his mind is swayed* Perhaps he never expresses any- 
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thing 80 'powerfully as he expresses the deep pining for the rest of 
spiritual simplicity, for the peaOe which passes understanding,, which 
underlies his nature., Take this from one of his Roman Catliolic 
' sermons :■ — Oh, long Sought after, tardily found, the desire of 
eyes, the |Dy of the heart, the truth after #nany shadows,. the fuln.^. 
after many foretastes, the home after many storms; come to her, 
poor children, for she it is, and she alone, .who can' unfold to 
yOtl the secret of your being, and the meaning of your destiny.” 
jlgain, in tbs exquisite tale of martyrdom, from which I have 
already quoted the account of the locusts, the destined martyr, 
whose thirst for God •has been awakened by her intercourse with 
Christians, thus repels the Greek rhetorician, who is tryinff to 
feed her on the husks of philosophic abstractions, as she expresses the 
. yearnings of a heart weary of its desolation : — “ Oh, that I could 
. find Him ! ” Callista exclaimed passionately. " On the right hand, 
and on the left I grope, but touch Him not. Why dost thou fight 
against me ; why dost thou scare and perple.x me, oh. First and only 
fair ? ” Or take one of Dr. Newman’s most characteristic poenu — 
the few poems which have really been fused in the glow of his 
heart before they were uttered by his tongue. The lines I am going 
to read were written on a fancy contained in the writings of Bede ; 
the fancy that there is a certain " meadow as it were,” in which the 
souls of holy men suffer nothing, but wait the time when they should 
be fit to bear the vision of God : — • 

*• 'J'licy arc at rest : 

Wc may not stir tlie heaven of their repose 
With loml-voiceil grief, or passionate request, 

( )r seltish plaint for those 
V\ ho in the niouutain grgts of Ktlen lie, 

• Aud liear the fourfold rivft* as it hurries by. 

“ They hoar it sweep % 

hi distance down the dark and savage vale, 
they at eddying i>ool or current deep 
Sind I Hover more grow’ jiale ; 

'Dioy lioar, anti meekly muse as fain to know, 

How lt»ng liiitircd, unspent, that giant stream sliall flow. 

“ Ami soothing sounds 

Ideii'l with tlio noighhonriiig waters as they glide ; 

^o^tcd along the haunted garden’s bounds 
^ Aifgolio forms abide, 

. Kohoini: as wonls of watch, o’er lawn and grove, 

'I’lie vorses of that hymn which seraphs chant aboye.” 

In another of these poems he bus referred to the sea ■ described in 
the book of Kovelatiou : — 

' “A sea before 

The tlii-oue is spread ; its pure sfcill glass 
Tictures all earth sceucs as they pass. 

AVe on its shore 
Sliare in the bosom of our rest, 

Gpd’s knowledge, ami are blest.*’ 

A A 
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It haB always seemed to me that Newman's' style suceeedsj eo fat 
as a human form of expression can, in picturing the feelings of 
earth in a medium as clear, as liquid, and as tranquil, as sensitive 
alike to the minutest ripples and the most potent tidal waves of 
heaven-sent impulse, as tly: sea spread before the throne ilself. 

I have dwelt so much on Dr. Newman’s style because in his case, 
at least, I take the style to be the reflection of the man. But when 
I say this it must not be supposed that in describing his style es a 
clear atmosphere or liquid medium, which makes itself felt every- 
where, and yet urges him whom it envelopes steadily in one 
direction, 1 mean to suggest that Cardinal Newman is wanting in the 
most marked personal character. A very brief reference to his 
career will show how very false an impression that would convey. 
Newman’s early life at Oxford was, as we know, a very tranquil, and 
rather a solitary one. “ Never less alone than when alone,” were the 
words in which Dr. Copleston, the Provost of Oriel, addressed him in 
an accidental meeting in one of his Oxford walks. And he tells ns, 
" It was not I who sought friends, but friends who sought me. Never 
man had kinder or more indulgent friends than 1 have had, but I have 
expressed my own feelings as to the mode in which I gained them,” 
in the year 1829, " in the course of a copy of verses. Speaking of 
my blessings, I said — ' blessings of friends which to my door, unasked, 
unhoped, have come ’ ” ("Apologia,” p. 73), In a word, others were 
attracted towards the mind which had its own highest attraction in 
the invisible world. Keble was from the first Newman’s chief object 
of hero worship, for Newman at least never lost sight of quality in 
sheer force, never made the mistake which is usually attributed to 
Carlyle. When, after his election., as a fellow of Oriel, he went to 
receive the congratulations of the dtlier fellows, " I bore it,” he wrdte, 
" till Keble took my hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy 
of the honour, that 1 seemed desirous of quite sinking into the 
ground.” This was years before the publication of " The Christian 
Year.” But even Keble’s influence was less personal than theological. 
“ The Christian Year ” appeared in 1827, and immediately took 
the strongest hold of Newman. Indeed, the whole history of his 
early life shows how absurd is the view which hqs sometimes been 
taken by able men, that Newman’s life has been a continuous 
struggle against a deep-rooted scepticism. No one can read his long 
series of sermons, and his remarkable though much shorter series of 
poems, and still less re-read them by the light of his lectures "On 
Anglican Di^culties,” his "Apologia” and his " Grainmar of Assent,” 
without being profoundly convinced that the Roman Catholic in 
Newman is as deep as his thought ; the High Churchman as deep as 
hia temperament ; and the Christian as deep as his character ; being 
intertwined with it inextricably; nay, not only intertwined, but 
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identified. I can understand what Dr..*Ne[wmaii was as an AnglicaUjr 
because the first part of the most charaeteristio work of his life ww- 
done as an Anglican^ and 1 believe that it was JSeasoBj and Reasbn. 
almost aloDCi working on the assumptions which were so deej^y rooted- 
in him in 1845^ which made him a Roman Qatholic. I cannot under*^ 
stand what he was as an Evangelical Protestant^ because even so far ^as^ 
he ever was an Evangelical Protestaht it was only during his euliest^ 
youth, and the whole drift of his nature seems to have carried him, 
soon away from the moorings of his early creed. But what wopld 
be left of Dr. Newman if you could wipe the Christian heart out. of 
life and creed, I could as little guess as I could what would , have; 
been left of Sir Walter Scott, if you could have emptied out of him 
the light of old romance and legend; or of Carlyle, if you could have 
managed somehow to graft. upon him a conventional ^'*gigmanic-^ 
creed. Kcble^s conception of the poetry in the Christian faith^ and^ 
the Christianity in the highest poetry, took a hold upon Newman' 
which made his career what it became. In many respects, of course, 
his own mind vastly enlarged and deepened the intellectual view of 
Keble, turned it into something more masculine, more logical, morCL 
constructive; but it would be almost as unreasonable to speak of Eeblc^ 
himself as fighting all his life against a mordant scepticism, as of New- 
man^s doing so. It is true, of course, that Newman has. seen, as Kisble 
probably never saw, how profoundly the moral assumptions with which; 
the conscious intellectual life begins, influence our faith or want of 
faith. He has done as much justice to the logical strength of certain 
types of sceptical thought, as he has to the logic of Christian thoughtr 
itself. But that, since his first conversion,^^ as be calls it, he ever, 
felt even the smallest lemptatio^ to reject Christianity, whether 
before he became a Roman Cathode or since, is simply incredible. 
We have his own explicit assertion for the latter denial, and the 
evidence of his singularly self-consistent life for the former. , 

We have seen that Newman early rested on the conviction of the" 
existence of two, and two only, supreme and luminously 8ell<»evi- 
dent beings, myself and my Creator Apologia/' p. 59). Ofall points 
of faith, he tells us elsewhere, the being of a God is to my mind 
encompassed with ^he most difficulty and borne in qp our minds 
with most power" ('^Apologia," p. 371). And to t^e aid of this 
central conviction came Keble's teaching, that the sacramental 
system has its roots deep in the natural creation itself, or> as Dr.^ 
Newman, expressing his obligatiras to Kcble, puts it, that material 
phenomena are both the types the instruments of real things un- 
seen, a doctrine which embraces not only what Anglicans no less 
than Catholics believe about sacraments properly so called, but also, 
the article of the communion of Saints in its fulness, and likewise 
the mysteries of the faith.*' 
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Now the more earnestly Newman embraced the doctrine that the 
natural universe is full of the types and the injstrumentality of spiri- 
tual beings unseen — and no one can read Newman’s poems without 
feeling how deeply this eonviction had struek its roots into him — the 
more perplexing the extci’nal realities of human history and human 
conduct, barbarous or civilized^ mediaeval or modern, seemed to 
him. His faith in the sacramental principle taught him to' look for a* 
created universe from which the Creator should be reflected back at 
every poiut; but he actually found one from which disorder, ^ijon- 
fusiou, enmity to God, was reflected back at every point. Here arc 
his own words : — 

“ Starting tlien with the being of a God (wliicl), as I have said, is as certain 
to me as the certainty of my own existence, though when I try to put the 
grounds of that certainty into logical shape I find a difficulty in doing so 
in mood and figure to my satisfaction), I look out of myself into the world 
of men, and there I see a sight which Alls me with unspeakable distress. 
The world seems simply to give the lie te that great truth of which my whole 
being is so full, and the efl'ect upon me is in consecpienco, as a matter of 
necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am in existence myself. . If I 
looked into a mirror and did not see my face, I should have tliat sort of feel- 
ing which actually comes iipoft me when I look into this living busy world 
and see no reflection of the Creator. This is to me one of the great difficul- 
ties of this absolute primary truth to wliich I referred just now. Were it 
not for this voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should 
be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist, when I looked into the world. 
I am speaking for myself only, ;ind I am far from denying the real force of 
the arguments in proof of a God drawn from the general facts of human 
society ; but these do not warm me or enligliten me ; tliey do not take away 
the winter of my desolation or make the Imds unfold and the leaves grow 
within me, and my moral being rejoice. The sight of the world is nothing 
else than the prophet’s vision, full of ‘ lamentations and mourning and woe.’ 
To consider the Avorld in its longtli aiil breadth, its various history, the muiiy^ 
races of men, their starts, their fortune, tlieir mutual alienation, their con- 
flicts ; and then their ways, liabits, governments, forms of worship, their 
enterprises, their aimless courses, their random achievements and acquire- 
ments, and then the impotent conclusion of long-standing facts, tlie 
tokens so faint and broken of a superintending design, the blind evolution 
of what turn out to be great powers or truths, the progress of things as if 
from unreasoning elements, not towards final causes, tlic greatness and little- 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short deration, the curtain hung over 
his future, the disappointments of life, the deff?at of goot[, the success of evil, 
physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the prevail- 
ing idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that condition 
' of the whole race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apostle’s words, 
‘Having no hope, and without God in the world,’ all this is a vision to dizzy 
an^ appal, and inflicts on the mind the sense of a profound mystery which 
is absolutely beyond liuman solution,” — Apoloffia^ pp. / 376 - 8 . 

This is a passage taken from the Apologia,^^ but long before 
Ur. Newman became a Roman Catholic, even at a time when he held 
confidently that the Roman Catholic Church was anti-Christian^ he 
had pressed home the same* deep conviction that the spectacle of the 
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moral universe and of human history is so utterly abhorrent to. the 
heart taught from withip^ that it can only be explained at all on the. 
principle that the human race has been implicated in some “ ^eat 
aboriginal calamity which can only be obviated by some equally 
great supernatural iutcrfereace in human |iffairs^ specially adapted to- 
remedy that calamity. Even before he threw himself into the Trao> 
tarian movement, even before he went abroad with Mr. Hurrell 
Froude ia 1832 on that memorable journey in which, whether quar- 
antined in lazarettos, or conversing with Homan ecclesiastics, or 
]yin% sick almost to death in Sicily, or tossing in an orange boat on 
the Mediterranean, he was so haunted by the belief that he had a 

work to do in England/^ that he shrank from every kind of contact 
with influences which seemed to him incongruous with that work, — 
he had urged on Oxford students and Oxford audiences of every kind, 
with passionate earnestness, his warnings against trusting what Mr. 
Arnold delights to call the Zeityeis^^ the modern spirit,” the spirit 
of the age. 

“ Our manners are courteous [ho says], w'e avoid giving pain or offence ; 
our words become correct, our relative duties are carefully performed, our 
sense of propriety shows itself even in our doniesLic arrangements, in the 
embellishment ol' our liouscs, in our ainnsemonts, and so also in our religious 
profession. Vice now becomes unseemly and hideous to the imagination, or 
as it is sometimes familiarly said, * out of taste/ Tims elegance is gradually 
made the test and standard of virtue, which is no longer thought to possess 
an intrinsic claim on our hearts, or to tlian it leads to tlie quiet 

and comfort of others. Conscience is no longer recognized as an independent 
arbiter of actions, its authority is explained away ; partly it is superseded 
in the niiiids of men by the so-called moral sense >>111011 is regarded merely 
as the love of the beautiful ; partly by tho rule of expediency which is forth- 
with substituted for it in the details of conduct. Xow, conscience is a stern, 
gloomy principle ; it tells us of guilt :vid of prospective jninishment. Accord- 
ingly, when its terrors disappear, then dipajipear also in the creed of. the 
day those fearful images of divine wrath with wliicli tlie Scripture abounds.'’ — 
Parochial tiermons, vol. i. p. Oil. 

And then he utters that celebrated sentence : — ^ 

** I will not shrink from uttering my firm conviction that it w'ould be a 
gain to this country were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion tlian at present it shows itself to be. Not, i 
of course, that 1 think the tempers of mind herein implied desirable, which 
would bean evident absurdity, but I think them infinitely more desirable and 
more promising than a licathcn obduracy, and a cold, solf-sulKcient, self-wise 
tranquillity.”— /AiV/. p. 020 . 

In short, when Newman w^ut abroad iu 1832, with his consumptive 
friend Hurrell Froude, l^s thought by day and his dream by night 
seems to have been of the quickening of a Church which would fight 
agaiust this Zeitgeist — against the religion of the day, against the 
theophilanthropic ideas of tlie Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and fi.x the minds of its phildrcu upon those eternal ; 
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realities, which the " modem spirit " of our oira time is as auxious 
to soften, blanch, and water down, as the Nuediseral spirit was to 
' travestie by isolating and exaggerating their austferp and terrible warn- 
ings. There was a passion at this time in all Newmah said and did. 
He told himself to learn t(vhate evil as the only adequate preparation 
fbr loving good. He was conscious of a driving force which carried 
him on ; 

“ Wave reared on wave its godless head 
While my keen bark, by breezes sped, 

DasliM fiercely through the ocean bed, 

And chafed towards its goal/* 

He passed through Roman Catholic countries^ carefully avoiding 
their worship ; he fell sick of malaria when in Sicily, and told his 
servant that he should not die, adding to himself, because 1 have 
not sinned against the light/^ a phrase which he says he has never 
understood, but which no doubt mcaut that he had not so forfeited 
the right to be, what be felt himself destined to be, God’s instrument 
for quickening the Church of England. When tossing at sea in the 
straits of Bonifazio, this austerer mood for once relented, and he felt 
for once that more gentle spirit which has marked all the later portions 
of his career. You all know well the poem to which I allude ; I re- 
call one verse only to show how different is its keynote to that of 
the eager flame ’of zeal with which during this journey he seems in 
general to have been burnt up : — 

“So long ^'hy jiower hath bleat me, sure it still 
Will lead mo on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

An<l in the morn tlio.-e angel faces smile, 

Which 1 have loved long since and lost awTiLle.’’ 

But mostly during this journey he harps on the lukewarmness of 
the age, the indifference to eternal truth which it displays. Becalmed 
at sea, he implores patience, and confesses that he feels very sorely 
the languor of delay He muses much, too, on, certain tendencies 
which he finds in his own character, tendencies which he believes 
to be pure, but which he knows are likclv to be confounded by the 
world with craft and pride : — 

“ How didst thou start, tliou Holy Kiptist, bitl 
'fo pour rcpcnt^ince ou the si)ilcs.s brow 
Then all tby meekness from tliy hearers hid 
Heueath the ascetic's port and preacher’s firo. 

Flowed forth, and with a l>ang thou didst de.sirc 
He might be chief, not thou. 

“ And so on us at M’hilcs it falls to claim 
Powers that we dread, or dare some frf^ward part ; 

Nor must we slirink as cravens from the hlaiiic 
Of pride, in common eyes, or ])urp(»so deep, 

But w'ith pure thoughts look up to (^od, and keep 
Our secret in our heart.” 

Kay, be has a dream of §t. Paul, which tells him that St. Paul 



too was axpoied to the same'-'ui^ust ch&iges^ to 
liable:— 

** I dreamed that with a pasatonate CQllmlaint^ . 

I wish’d me* bom amid God's deedh of might, 

And envied those who had the plresenee bnght 
f Of gifted prophet and strone-hearted^Mint, 

Whom my heart loves and TanJy strives to paint. • ' 

I turned, when straight a stranger met my sighl^ 

Come as my guest, and did awhile unite 
His lot with mine ; and lived without restraint. 

Courteous be was and grave, so meek in mien 
It seem'd untrue, or told a purpose weak, 

Yet in the mood he could with aptness speak, 

Or with stern force, or show of feelings keen. 

Marking deep craft, methought, or hidden pride 
Theif came a voice, ‘ St. Paul is at thy side.’ ” 

In this spirit Newman went back to commence the Tractarian move- 
ment. There was/^ he has since confessed^ '' at that time a double 
aspect in my bearing towards others. My behaviour had in it a 
mixture both of fierceness and of sport, and on this account^ I dare 
say, it gave offence to many, nor can I here defend it.^' The truth 
was that he really did feel to the bottom of his heart that he was 
doing a work of which he himself knew neither the scope nor the 
goal, and that, so far as he was acquitted by his own conscience, 

> did not much care what men said of him. He believed tifat it was 
given to him to restore to the Church of England a new career, to 
raise it up as a new power to witness against the sins and vrhims and 
false ideals of the day, and the various idolatries of the Zeitgeist. 

Where did he go wrong ? Of course one does not like to say of 
a man of the highest genius, and of a kind of genius specially 
adapted to the subject on which he writes, that he is wrong, and that 
a man of no genius, who criticizes him, is right; but still, as I . 
believe that he did go seriou^ wrong, and should be a Roman 
Catholic myself if I did not, I must give my explanation of the 
error I think I see. It seems to me, then, that he went wrong in his 
primary assumption, that what he calls "the dogmatic principle*^ 
involves the existence of an infallible human authority, which can say, 
without possibility of error, ^ this is what God revealed, and* this 
again is radically inconsistent with what He has revealed/ Let me 
quote his own account of his convictions on this subject f^m the 
" Apologia.^’ It is a very striking passage, and very instructive as 
to the course of this great tliinker^s personal history : — 

Supposing, then, it to be the will of the Creator to interfere in human 
affairs, and to make provisions for retaining in the world a knowledge of 
Himself, so definite and distinct ^ to be proof against the energy of human 
scepticism, — in such a case, I am far from saying that there was no other way, 
but there is nothing to surprise the mind, if lie should think fit to introduce 
a power into the world invested with the prerogative of infallibility on 
religious matters. Such a provision would be a direct, immediate, certain, 
and prompt means of withstanding the difficulty ; it would be an instrument f 
’ suited to the need ; and when I find that thh is the very claim. of the Catluffio * , 
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Churtsh, not only do I feel no difficulty in admitting the idea, but there is a 
iitness in it which recommends it to my mind. And thus, I am brought to 
speak of the Churcli’s infiillibility as a provision, adapted by the mercy of 
the. Creator, to preservo religion iti the world, and to restrain that freedom of 
thought, which of course in itself is one of the greatest of natural gifts, and 
to rescue it from its own suicidal excesses.” — Ajwlogia, p, 882. 

That seems to me a definite contention that the reason of man is 
naturally so restless, so disposed to devour its own offspring, as to 
need the bit and bridle of an infallible human authority in Edition 
to the guidance of God s spirit. But is not that in a sense really* 
putting man above God, or at best putting Gods providence^ as 
revealed in human institutions, above God*s spirit as revealed in con- 
science and reason? I should have supposed that to a thinker with 
so passionate a belief in God as the deepest of all realities, the true 
security for the ultimate stability of our reason, for the ultimate 
subjection of our reason to the power and fascination of revelation, 
would have been simply this; that God after all sways our spirits, and 
draws them to Himself. But Newman has so keen an insight into 
the morbid side of the cravings of Rationalism for devouring its own 
offspring, that he can hardly believe that w'c shall ever rest on what 
God has 4'evcaled, unless that revelation receives a genuinely human 
embodiment in an infallible institution set upon a rock for all men 
to recognize as stamped by Providence with one of God^s greatest 
attributes, inability to err. This is saying, in other words, that when 
Newman passes from the world witliin to the world without, he 
discerns far more keenly tlic evils, the miseries, the weaknesses, the 
diseases, the woes, the corruptions of our nature, than he docs its 
affinity wdt!i the divine life. Like a great physician, when he looks out 
of himself, his sight is sharper for the signs of disorder and internal 
malady than for the signs of life and strength. It is, I think, pro- 
found pity for the restlessness and insatiability of human reason which 
has made him a Roman Catholic, lie is always seeking for some 
caustic which may burn away the proud flesh from our hearts, for 
some antiseptic which shall destroy the germs of canker in our 
intellect. He has a wonderful insight into the natural history of all 
our morbid symptoms. His hand is ever on the feeble and rapid 
pulse of human impatience, his eye is keen to discern the hectic 
flush on the worn face.- He sees in the Roman Catholic Church a 
great laboratory of spiritual drugs which will lower fever and Arrest 
the growth of fungoid parasites, and he cannot help grasping at the 
medicaments she offers. 

Newman never shows more 'unique genius than in mastering the 
morbid symptoms, both ot Auman conscience and human reason, 
though he is spiritually gn^cst when, after showing us how deep 
is his knowledge of all the .Uricatc maladies of human nature, he 
shakes the trouble from hii |and passes quietly into the peaceful 
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rest of perfect faith. ‘ Sut his attachment to the Roman Catholic 
Church is, I think, ini great measure given to* its functions as 
a mediciner of souls^ to its various appliailces of penance, its ex- 
haustive study of casuistry, and its elaborate pharmacopoeia . of 
spiritual tonics and febrifuges. But to go ];)ack to the evil for which 
he maintains tliat an infallible Church is the only remedy, thiJ^ 
tendency of reason to undermine every faith for which we have not 
daily* the evidence of universal experience. He holds, truly I 
think, that no churcli, no witness to the existence of God, can stand 
with*but a steady dogmatic basis, and that without submission to 
some visible vicegerent of God no dogmatic basis of religious truth 
can ever be established. Well, I should be the last to assail dogma, 
as Mr. Arnold, for . instance, has assailed it. It seems to me that 
even the .fact of my addressing you implies a dogma — the dogma 
that you and I really exist. If God announces His holiness and 
love to man. He announces implicitly llis own existence. If He 
announces the redemption of man, He announces the existence of 
the Redeemer. If wc lire convinced that a divine light has 
illumined our consciences, that fact alone implies a good mai!iy 
intellectual truths, which will more and more impress themselves on 
us as we recognize the fact and conform our lives to it. Theo- 
logical dogma is nothing in the %vorld but a rationale of the 
relations in whieli God places Himself tow'ards us in the very act of 
revealing Himself. But why does rcvekitiou imply the possession of 
any infallible rationale of these relations ? The Jews had a revelation 

continued during many centuries, a revelation which made them un- 
doubtedly the specific medium through which divine truth was re- 
vealed to the world. But they had no infiillible authority to which 
they could appeal on points iu di^)utc. And it cannot be said that 
there never were any points in dispute. As a matter of t'act, one of 
the greater prophets has assured us that, at one time during the history 
of that people, tlie prophets themselves prophesy falsely, and the 
priests bear rule by their means, and my people love to have it so.” 
How were the Jewish people to know, except by trusting their 
impressions of character — a character educated by God Himself — that 
Jeremiah was divjncly taught in revealing to them that other prophets, 
who also claimed to be the organs of divine revelation, in this case 
at least made that claim falsely ? Again, not only had the Jewish 
Churcli no infallible exponent of the drift of the divine teaching, 
hut where is the evidence tha^^ven the primitivef Christian Church 
made any such claim? What was the apostolate of Judas Iscariot 
except a kind of divine warning against attributing too final an 
authority even to those earthen vessels chosen by the Redeemer 
Himself? Moreover, how should an infallible authority — even if 
one existed — on the dogmatic truths iuvolvcd iu revelation, imply 
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the Tight understanding of these truths, unless the believer be 
guided by the spirit of God in receiving them V The same words 
' mean totally different things to the humble mind and the arrogant 
mind, to the selfish mind and to the self-denying. Even the 
infallible human authority could inculcate only a lesson of error and 
illusion when addressing itself to a fallible and sinful believer. I 
cannot for the life of me see how the infallible human authority for 
dogma could, even if it existed, be of any service to rebellious,^ mis- 
guided, passipnate men, unless it could infuse the grace to understand 
spiritually, as well as authorize the right form of words to be 
understood. Surely revelation, once communicated, must live and 
exert itself, and deepen for itself the spiritual channels in which it 
is to run, just as the original moral teaching, engraved both on 
tables of stone and on the heart, has lived and exerted itself, and 
deepened for itself the moral channels in which it is to run. Both 
revelations have been misunderstood ; both have been perverted ; 
both have been defied ; both have been ridiculed ; both have been 
scorned ; yet both have exerted an ever deepening and widening 
influence, and have found out the true hearts for which they were 
intended. 

I cannot help thinking, then, that Dr. Newman^s belief, that the 
most fitting power to subdue the anarchy of human passions and 
intellectual pride is an infallible Church, is an error, and an error 
of that most serious kind which, by throwing the Church which 
boasts infallibility off its guard, produces an abundant crop of special 
dangers and mistakes. So far from the assumption of infallibility 
having actually " preserved religion in the world, and restrained 
the freedom of thought which .is so apt to run into suicidal 
excesses/^ I cannot lielp thinking that that assumption has done 
more not only to foster suicidal excesses in the Church which 
makes it, but to drive the churches which deny it into suicidal 
excesses of another kind, than any other equally important factor 
in the history of revelation. I do not deny, on the contrary I 
heartily join Dr. Newman in believing, that the only attitude of 
mind in which we can hope to profit by revelation is that of 
profound humility towards an infallible authority above us ; but by 
whom is it wielded, by man or by God ? Where is the evidence, 
or the vestige of evidence, that since Christas ascension it has ever 
been put in commission in human hands at all ? Was not one 
apostle rebuked as Satan the moment after his confession had been 
treated as putting him in possession of the keys of the new kingdom? 
Wjw not another avowedly doubtful whether in certain instances he 
spoke by inspiration or only out of his own fallible judgment ? That 
an infallible authority should impait wisdom to fallible men I can 
understand ; that it should ^make over its own infallibility on any 
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temfl to fallible meo, I cannot un^rstend. me 

that the result of the assumption in all .cpuntries; vhioh Imve.sccejpted 
^the infallible Churchy has been to secure indeed the intolleeta^ 
ascendancy of dogma^ hut often at the cost of .destroying the tnoral 
ascendancy of the truths of 'which dogjna is but the: skelekom 
.Roman Catholics who, like Dr. Newman, nourish themselves on a. 
genuinely spiritual view of their own theology, seem to me among' 
the salt of the earth. Rut what seems to be far dommoner amongst 
Roman Catholic nations than even amongst Protestant nations, is the 
habft of assenting with the mind to what the heart ignores ; and is 
not this the direct consequence of attaching so much importance to the 
infallibility of a Church of which the earthly corner stone may be such 
a Judas as Alexander Rorgia? In his remarkable lecture — which as 
a youth I had the. privilege of hearing — on The Political State of 
Catholic Countries no Prejudice to the Sanctity of the Church/^ I 
remember the full sympathy and even enthusiasm with which I 
heard Dr. Newman say what I trust a great many Protestants would 
say with him, that the Church 

aims not at making a show, but at doing a work. She regards this world 
and all that is in it as a mere shade, as dust and ashes, compared with the 
value of one single soul. She holds that unless she can in hdr own way do 
good to souls, it is no use her doing anything ; she holds that it. were better 
for sun and moon to drop from lieaven, for the earth to fail, and for the 
many millions upon it to die of starvation in extremest agony, as far as 
temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, L will not say should be lost, but 
should commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, though it 
harmed no one, or steal one poor Jarthing without excuse. She considers 
the action of this world and the action of the soul simply incommensurate, 
viewed in their respective spheres ; she would rather save the soul of one 
single wild bandit of Calabria, or wliijnng beggar of Palermo, than draw a 
hundred lines of railroad through the ^ngtli of Italy, or cijrry out a sanitary 
reform in its fullest details in every city of Sicily, except so far as these great 
national works tended to some spiritual good beyond them.** 

But, then, docs the Church habitually mean, by saving the soul, 
what I am sure Dr. Newman means? Does it mean putting an 
abiding purity into the bandit or the beggar — making him holy with 
the holiness of Christ ? And if the Church does mean this, does 
her presumed infallibility help to accomplish it? In the same 
remarkable lecture Dr. Newman drew a picture which I remember 
to have supposed at the time that he took from Ireland. 

“ Take a mere beggar-woman, lazy, ragged, liltliy, and not over scrupulous 
of truth (I do not siiy she has arrived at peri'ection) ’* — [here he was so 
overcome by his own deep sense of mumour that he laughed behind his MS., 
then crossed himself, and I think said a Pater Noster to himself before 
resuming]-^'* but if she is chaste, and sober, and cheerful, and goes to her 
religious duties, and I am supposing not at all an impossible case, she will, in 
the feyes of tho Church, have a prospect of heaven, quite closed and refused to 
the State’s pattern man, the just, the upright, tjie generous, the honourable, the • 
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conscientious, if he be all this not from a supematurU power — (Ido nofc 
determine whether this is likely to be the fact, but I am contrasting views and 
principles)— not from a supernatural power, but from mere naturj^ virtue.” 

I should have supposed it impossible to bo at heart and in motive 
really just and upright, absolutely a contradiction in terms to be 
^really conscientious," from any mere natural quality. Indeed, 
virtue " docs not seem to me, in its highest meaning, a natural 
quality at all, but’ distinctly a supernatural one, though I would not 
for a moment deny it qven to an Atheist who should follow, after a 
severe struggle, the guidance of divine light, while supposing himself 
to be following only his own best instincts. But my main criticism 
on that passage is that even in the country of which I suppose Dr. 
Newman to have been thinking when he depicted the chaste, sober, 
and religious, though lazy, ragged, and untruthful beggarwoman, the 
Catholic Church has failed to bring home to the great mass of the 
population the supernatural character of those elementary duties on 
which Dr. Newman himself insists so justly. Ireland was for a long 
time the favourite Catholic example of a spiritual nation, not well 
trained in those secular virtues which are at the roots of prosperity. 
Is frcland that favourite example still? Does not that utter want of 
moral and spiritual courage, in consequence of which the peasantry, 
far and wide, have submitted to the decrees of cruel and unscrupulous 
llibbonmen, and have sheltered murderers from their welhcarned 
punishment, attest that the infallible Church has not succeeded in 
bringing home even the most elementary of spiritual duties to the 
hearts and consciences of the people? I cannot help believing that 
the assumption of infallibility as to doynia has tended to divert the 
attention of the Church of Romfe finest seriously and unduly from 
the great danger of all churches — namely, . the willingness ito 
accept true ivords about Cod, in the place of real spiritual acts 
founded on the love of Ilis righteousness. 

I must not conclude without a few words on one of the most 
momentous of Dr, Newmau^s books, that great book on '^Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine," which was destined to anticipate so 
curiously, in the ecclesiastical field, much tnat Mr. Darwin had to tell 
us in the field of biology. It is undoubtedly a gr^?at book, and one 
from which Protestants might learn much — much that they might use 
against Dr. Newman, much also that they might accept from him 
and apply for their own benefit. Now, it docs not, as it seems to 
jne^ admit of doubt that we ought to examine most carefully, as 
evidence of what a divine revelation was, if we once believe that 
such a revelation has been given, what impression it actually pro- 
duced on the generation which received it, and on its immediate 
successors. We cannot and ought not to treat what we believe to 
come from above as we should what comes from our own mixed 
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nature. Wc must admit fully the possibHity that KeveliUiion may 
contain elements which we cannot easily apprehend^ elements which 
it takes A^en the faithful observance of many generations to appre- 
hend and justify, elements which assert/ their full influence over 
believers very gradually^ but .then turn eut to be of unspeakable 
importance. It has therefore always seemed to me that Protestants 
are far too anxious to depreciate the immense importance of the 
appeal to the actnal Christianity of the Apostolic fathers and the 
Church of the second century. To know fullj* what Christianity 
was* we must know not only what the apostles have, left to us in a 
documentary form as" ^he drift of their teaching, but what was the 
immediate effect of what they taught, what the early Church believed 
that it had really received from them, what the type of Christianity 
was after it had been impressed on a generation born in communion 
with the Church. No book has done more to show the iniportance 
of this historic treatment than Dr. Newman's Essay on Develop- 
ment; none, I think, to lay down truer rules for genuine develop- 
ment; none, perhaps, to illustrate those rules less fortunately or 
with mo# preconceived bias. But who can fail to be grateful to 
the man who has insisted that a genuine " development of revealed 
truth must preserve intact the original type, must keep con- 
tinuously to the principles of the primitive doctrinal teaching, must 
show the power adequately to assimilate nutriment foreign yet sub- 
servient to it and to throw off alien? material, must be able to 
show early indications that such a development would be likely, 
must be logically consistent with all that was originally taught, 
must be able to protect itself by " preservative additions " which 
secure the type instead of altering it, and, finally, must show tenacity 
of life? How far -Dr. Newman’s fnstanccs of those tests of develop- 
ment make good his own position is a very different question indeed 
— is, indeed, a question like that whether the House of Commons 
can be considered a preservative addition to the monarchy^ or 
rather an a^ition which, while it has preserved it for centuries, is 
likely some day to supersede it. But what 1 hold lobe the enormous 
value of Dr. Newman’s essay is that it puts us on the way to a true 
investigation of tjie claims of our various Churches to represent the 
primitive' revelation of Christ. Do we or do we not preserve the 
original type ? Do we or do we not show a continuity of principle 
with that primitive Christianity ? • Do we show any power of assimi- 
lating life from without, and imposing the structural law of Christian 
hearts upon that life from wifliout ? Can we show the power to 
reject as alien to us what is poisonous to Christian habits of life ? 
Can we show early anticipations of our modern religious develop- 
ments? Can we show our logical continuity with the old teaching? 
Are our preservative additions ’’ monstrous innovations tending to 
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the neglect of the deepest truths or real provisions for the security 
of the Christian life ? And is there true buoyaney and vital tenacity 
. in our developments, or an ever growing languor of life? %11 these 
are questions which are no Jess relevant, and far more important, in 
regard to developments *ot revelation, than they are in biology 
in determining whether certain changes of structure cause an 
improvement or a marked degeneration of the stock which exhibits 
them. One of the great evidences of Cardinal ^ewman^s genius, 
is the proof that Uls mind was running on the tests of genuine 
developments and corruptions in doctrine, long years before 'the 
mind of the day had been awakened by Darwin and his contem- 
poraries to the true touchstone of development or degeneration in 
biological forms. 

And now, before I conclude, I must make some attempt to 
answer the question what the drift of Cardinal Newman’s best 
teaching really is. 

In the first place, though a great idealist — one of the greatest of 
idealists in this sense, that for him all material things are symbols, 
and all spiritual things the most vivid of realities — nef^one has 
pressed home upon us more powerfully, I might almost say more 
painfully, the difference between an unreal state of mind and a real 
state of mind, between unreal words and real words. Such a sermon 
as that on The Religious Use of Excited Peelings ” (" Parochial 
Sermons,^’ vol. i., sermon ix.), has in it all that is sound in the prac- 
tice of religious revivals, as well as the antidote for all that is un- 
sound, It is a death-blow to that unreality of mind which revels 
in agonies of remorse and tumults of devotion, and does not reflect 
that, as Dr. Newman teaches, ''emotion and passion are in our 
power indeed to repress, but not fo excite ; that there is a limit to 
the tumults and swellings of the heart, foster them as we will, and when 
that time comes the poor misused soul is left exhausted and resource- 
less/’ No utilitarian teacher has ever pressed home so sternly as 
Newman the need of deeds to give any real significance to words, or 
even to our feelings ; no one has ever made us recognize as he has 
done that right words and even right feelings are but the shadows of 
things, and that it is only by the help of actions that we can et^er 
learn to fathom the depth of our own words, or to turn to good 
account our otherwise idle emotions. " Let not your words run 
on,^^ he tells us ; " force every one of them into action as it goes 
{ibid. vol. i. p. 70). '‘In dreams we sometimes move our arms to’ 
see if we are awake or not, and so we arc awakened. This is the 
way to keep your heart awake also. Try yourself daily in little 
de^s, to prove that your faith is more than a deceit {ibid. vol. i. 
p. How scathing is his language towards men who indulge in 

the inculcation of truths which they do not embody in their own 
lives. He tells us bis opinion of mere men of literature in no 
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ambiguous language : '^4 m&ix of literature is considered to:|»reseTsra 
bis dignity by doing nothing, and wben^ he proceeds forward into 
action, h^ is thought to lose his position^ as if he was degrading bis 
calling by enthusiasm and becoming a politician or ^partisan. . , lienee 
mere literary men are able to say strong things against the opinion^; 
of thfeir age,* whether religious or political, without offence, because; 
^o one thinks thqy mean anything by. them. They are not expected 
fo go forward to act upon them, and mere ‘words, hurt no one^^ 
[ibid. vol. V. p. 42). •And yet he says : To make professions is tp^ 
play«with ’edged tools unless we attend to what we are saying. 
Words have a meaning whether we mean that meaning or not ; 
and they are imputed to us in their real meaning when our 
not meaning it is our own fault {ibid. vol. v. p. 33). No one has 
done so much as Newman to teach us at once how little and ,how' ■ 
much words may mean, how to one man they are the mere tools by 
which to move others, for their own sclhsh advantage, while to another 
they are the buoys floating on the surface by which the sunken reefs 
and quicksands are nfapped out, and the whole configuration of the 
invisible depths of human nature, as it has been ascertained by in- 
numerable soundings, is brought to light. 

Again, no one has laid to heart like Newman, and made us lay 
to heart also, the comparatively small influence of mere logic, and 
the vast influence of unconscious assumptions — intellectual, morale 
and spiritual — over the whole history of^our inward lives. It is not 
too much to say that Newman has been the first to illustrate the 
almost automatic influence exerted by prepossessions and assumption^, 
once fairly implanted in the heart and mind, in leavening the whole 
nature ; that lie may be said to have taught us that all minds, how- • 
ever deeply steeped in a world false teaching, are given .some 
chance of struggling and finding their way to something better, ancl 
that our spiritual life depends on our eagerly using that chance,< 
and voluntarily submitting ourselves ever more and more as time 
goes on, both consciously and unconsciously, to the higher influence 
which has thus touched our lives. Newman anticipated not only, 
the modern doctrine of evolution in its relation to religion, but also 
the modern doctrine of the automatic and unconscious influence of 
ideal ferments over the character of our thought^ and the effect 
produced by the latent heat which in critical moments they will give 
out on the formation of our convictions. 

“ There is good reason,’^ he told l!he University of Oxford forty-two years 
ago, ** for saying that the impression made upon tlic mind need not even be 
recognized by the parties possessing it. It is no i>roof that persons arc not 
possessed, because they are not conscious, of au idea. Nothing is of more 
frequent occurrence, whether in things sensible or intellectual, than the exist- 
ence of such unperceived impressions. What do wo moan when we say tliat , 
certain persons do not know tliemsolves, but » that they are ruled by views, 
feelingS) prejudices, objects, which they do not recognize ? How common is 
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it to be exhilarated or depressed, we do not recollect 'why, though we are 
aware that sonietliing lias been told us, or has happened, good or bad, which 
accounts for our feeling, could we but recall it ! What is riieniory itself but 
a vast magazine of such dormant, but present and excitable ideasf Or con- 
sider when persons would trace the .history of their own opinions in past 
years, how baffled they are in the attempt to fix the date of this or that con- 
viction, their system of thought having been all the while in continual, 
gradual, tranquil expansion ; so that it were ns easy to follow the growth of 
the fruit of the earth, * first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn nd^ 
the ear,’ as to chronicle changes which involved no abrupt revolution, or 
reaction, or fickleness of mind, but have been the birtli of an^idea, the develop- 
ment in explicit form, of what was already latent within it. Moreover is a 
question whether that strange and painful feeling of unreality which religious 
men experience from time to time, when nothing* seems true, or good, or 
riglit, or profitable, when Faith seems a name, and duty a mockery, and all 
endeavours to do right absurd and hopeless, and all things forlorn and 
dreary, as if religion was wdped out of the world, may not bo the direct effect of 
the temporary obscuration of some master vision which unconsciously supplies 
the mind with spiritual life and peace.” — University/ SermonSy pp. 321-2. 

No one, then, can doubt that Cardinal Newman has iu relation to 
religion forestalled the leading scientific ideas* of his younger con- 
temporaries — the conception of evolution, and the conception of 
latent, or as some people call it, unconscious thought — in moulding 
human life, — that his unique position consists in this, that while 
most of those for whom these ideas have had a great fascination 
have used them rather for the purpose of superseding Revelation, 
and explaining or trying to explain how we might have attained all 
the advantages of faith without faith, Newman has steadily used 
these scientific ideas in subordination to that master-key of all our 
being which he has found in Revelation. And yet, instead of being 
•diverted from the study of natural laws by liis profound devotion to 
things spiritual, that devotion seems to have quickened tenfold his 
keenness of eye for the natural history of maii^s mind, which lie 
always rightly regards as the very basis upon wliicli all supernatural 
teaching is necessarily founded and superinduced. 

How shall I gather up iu one expression the great Cardinal’s 
characteristics ? Shelley, with that curious want of discrimination for 
spiritual things which he combined so strangely with a delight in what 
is unearthly, called Ryron, in his Adonais,^\“thc Pilgrim of 
Eternity/^ Of course it wds Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage which 
suggested to him this most inappropriate epithet; for never was 
there a fine thought and expression more cruelly piisapplicd than 
when this term was applied to Byron, who, as Arnold has so grandly 
said^ bore 

** W ith haughty scorn that mockixl the smart 
From I'kirope to the -/I'Uolian shore * 

The pageant of his bleeding heart.’* 

AJl that was most delirious and most transient in what Shakespetfre 
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calls lifers fitful fever" Byron experienced and confided to the 
world, while of eternity in time he never seems to have had a dream. 
But for eighty-four years Newman has lived amongst us as though 
he had no continuing city here, and comparatively very early in life 
he 'became aware that this was his destiny. In one very beautiful 
onnet he speaks of his youthful hopes of Isaac’s pure blessing and 
verdant home," but tells us that he has been led on step by step 
till he was found " a pilgrim pale with Paul’s sad girdle bound." 
And no one has made us feel as he has done the detachment of the 
pilgrim from all earth^s closest ties, at the very time when he enters so 
vividly into every change that affects the moral and religious pro- 
spects not only of his own Church but of our whole tiation. The 
vivid pulse of time is to him the faint symbol of eternal interests 
behind and beyond time. In his wonderful poem on death, which he 
calls “ The Dream of Gerontius," he makes the angel say to the 
passing soul, It is the very energy of thought that keeps thee from 
thy God." And while it was energy of thought, no doubt, which 
kept Newman — I wish it had kept him permanently — from the Church 
in which he found refuge — nay, wdiich kept him for two years from 
that Church even after he had taken final leave of his Anglican 
friends, it is energy of thought, too, which has kept his life 
from being merged in the great Church he has joined, and which has 
indeed ’made him almost as much of a pilgrim since he joined it as 
he was for the ten previous years when through words and things" 
he went sounding on his dim and perilous way." He has ever 
been a pilgrim, and a '^pilgrim of eternity," if a pilgrim of eternity 
means the pilgrim who is severed by his love for eternal things from 
that whirl and eddy of temporary interests in which so many of us 
turn giddy and lose our heads. May I not indeed sum up Newman 
in the noble words in which his friend Keble describes the seer and 
the watchman who gaze through a twilight neither clear nor dark, 
in their vigil for the signs of God’s coming ? 

“ 'I'bat is the heart for thoughtful seer, 

Wutcliing, in trance, nor dark nor clear, 

Th’ ap])alliiig future as it nearer draws : 

His spirit caliuM the storm to meet, 

Feeling the rock beneath his feet, 

And tracing through the cloud th' eternal cause. 

“ Tljat is the heart for watchman true, 

Waiting to sec what God will do, 

As o'er the Church the gath’ring twilight falls : 

No more he strains his wistful eye 
If chauoo the gomen hours be nigh, 

By youthful hope seen beaming round her walls. 

“ Forc’d from his shadowy paradise, 

Ilis thoughts to Heaven the steadier rise : 

There seek his answer when the W(*rld reproves : 

Contented in his darkling round 
If only he bo faithful foun^l 
When from the East th’ eternal mornisg moves.*’ 

fi B 
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And yet even this would give too strong an impression of the mere 
hermit and recluse. Newman is neither. The tenderness of his heart 
is at least as unique as the detachment of his soul from earthly 
interests. And I cannot impress this better than by concluding with 
the exquisitely beautiful \i{ords, in w’hich, two years before he finally 
left it, Newman took his farewell of the Church of England. 

** O kind and affectionate hearts, O loving friends, should you know an}^ 
one whose lot it has been, by writing or by word of mouth, in soin^^dogree to 
help you . . . . if he has ever told you what you knew about yourselves or what 
you did not know, has read to you your wants or feelings and comforted^ you 
by the very reading : has made you feel that there was a higher life than this 
daily one and a brighter world than that you see ; or encouraged you, or sobered 
you, or openedia v.ay to the inquiring, or soothed the perplexed ; if what he 
has said or done has ever made you lake interest in him and feel well inclined 
towards him, remember such a one in time to come though you hear him not,, 
and pray for him that in all things he may know God*s will, and at all times 
he may be ready to fulfil it.” 

11 . n. Hutton. 
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I N case there should be any one so robust as, after swallowing 
what I had to say last month on this dry and tough subject, to 
feel appetite for a second course, a brief recapitulation of the way that 
has been made may be useful after this great gap of time. I have 
called attention to the two unsatisfactory phaenomena affecting English 
land : the great difficulty of passing it /rom hand to hand, and its 
extraordinary concentration in a few families. I have referred these 
phaenomena for their origin to the practice of modern entails or Strict 
Settlements; or, in other words, to the prevalent influence of the 
Dead Hand over the Living. 1 have contended that tho same cause 
frustrates our wishes for an effectire Registration of Titles, and have 
ventured to embody my conclusions in the short maxim : “ Long 
settlements make fettered land ; simple ownerships make free 
land/^ 1 have then sketched the legal history of entails with the 
view of exhibiting the constantly renewed struggle between these two 
principles : how each has prevailed in turn as the balance of power 
has shifted to or away from the great landholders, whether feudal 
Barons or Squires and Kuiglits of the Shire. It now remains to 
show what under* the existing Law may be done and what isr com- 
monly done, to examine the eftcct of some recent statutes, and to 
point out remedies. For convenience of reference, should such be 
desired, I will continue to number my paragraphs consecutively after 
those in Part I. ^ 

42, Now under the existing Law this may be done. If I own 
land in fee-simple, I may take any number of living persons I please, 
and by my will give them successive interests for their lives, and then 
say that whfen the survivor dies the youngest of the issue then living 
of any one of them shall, if and when he attains twenty-one, be 

B B 2 
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owner of the inheritance. Suppose some of the life-owners are 
babies at my death. Probably one of them will live eighty yeara. The 
youngest of all the issue living at his death will probably be a mere 
child too. In that case one hundred years or so may elapse after 
my death, during which the inheritance has no known owner. A 
daring romance writer has combined marvellously accurate knowledge 
of abstruse Law with exquisite art, by seizing hold of an incident 
which shows how for generations together a title to land may be 
involved in ruinous uncertainty. In her story, Felix Holt and Esther 
Lyon are too high-minded to take advantage of a crook in the Law 
so as to inflict a cruel injury on the possessors and apparent owners 
of their property. l3ut in real life people act otherwise. 

13. Of course such extreme cases as these do not often happen ; 
and we arc only coucerned with that which has a practical operation 
in the affairs of life. But upon that observation tw'o remarks may 
be made. One is that the mere possibility of such things happening 
makes long and minute investigations needful, and so increases the 
delay and expense of dealings with land. And the other is, that, if 
on the one hand there arc possible consequences of the Law which 
seldom happen in practice, so on the other hand the Law gives rise to 
family customs which in practice much aggravate its direct legal 
results. Let us see what is commonly done. 

41. It happens very commonly that a landow ner, making his will 
in favour of a particular fanflily, cuts down every living member of 
it to an interest for life only, interpolating after each gift for life an 
estate of inheritance to the unborn issue of the life-owner. Suppose 
that a testator wushes to keep his land in his owui name and family, and 
has three sous who have at the tirpe no children. He will give his 
land to his eldest son John for hi/ life with remainder to John's sons 
and their issue male in succession for an estate of inheritance, or in 
tail as it is called, witli remainder if they all fail to the testator's son 
George for his life, with remainder to George’s sons in succession in- 
tail, with remainder if they fail to the testator's son William for life, 
with remainder to William's sons in succession in tail : aiul then 
follow remainders to daughters or to other b anches of the family, as 
the testators inclinations may dictate, perhaps tjirougli twenty or 
more lines of succession. 

45. Probably this statement seems complicated to the lay mind, 
but I have put one of the simplest of eases, a ease in which the only 
life-owners are the generation immediately next to the testator 
himself. Yet it will be seen at once tliat the inheritance is for all 

* All the more admirable because novelists, male ami female, Ibou^rh very fond of 
basing the plot on legal incidents, troiibl« tlieiii.scive.s very little about tlie sounduess of 
their Law. Some time ago I read a novel, otherwise in^ ritorioiis, in wliioh, twice over, 
in two isucccssivc generation.s, great misery was caused by intestacies, anil the consequent 
devolotion of largo ammmta of pc^onal estate upon the unworthy hcir tU-law to the 
exclusion of his Avorthy brothers and sisters. 
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practical purposes held in suspense^ at least till John has a son iirho 
attain^ twenty-one years ; or if John dies without, male issue, till 
George has such a son : and so on to William, and to the end of the 
testamentary chapter. If the testator has grandsons bom in his lifetime, 
they are cut down to life-ownerships, and the suspense is prolonged 
for another generation. The duration depends on the age of the 
life-owners, and on many accidents ; but I do not exaggerate when I 
say that, under the very common kind of will I have mentioned, fifty 
years is not a long period for the state of uncertainty to continue.* 
That is an ordinary Family Settlement. 

46. But that is not all. We will suppose that John has a son who 
attains twenty-one in John’s lifetime. Now John and his son can by 
acting in concert deal with the land absolutely. What motives have 
they ? John^s son, though after John^s death he will take the 
inheritance, has no present interest, and he wants an income. John 
himself wants to make the inheritance available to his debts, or to 
yield something for his wife and younger children ; and he too is 
infected with the family ambition to keep the land tightly bound to 
its Head. So the father and the son bargain together and make a 
new arrangement, such as Family Lawyers have at their fingers' ends. 
The land is mortgaged for John's necessities. John's son in his turn 
is reduced to the condition of a mere life-owner with remainders over 
to his children and to other members o£ the family, according to the 
fashion of the original will. In return for this dealing with his inherit- 
ance John's son gets an immediate income secured to him. That is 
a Family Resettlement. 

47. Under this practice of resettlements, the strict legal eficct of 
a single legal entail is greatly, extended, and land may go in this 
way for indefinite periods of timfi, and never be free in a single hand 
for a single moment. x\nd that is the. Family Law under which we 
live. 

48. Now what is the effect of this system ? Arrangements made 
for people, not by themselves as their needs require, but by somebody 
who never knew them or their needs, are not likely to be suitable. 
Arrangements made to serve the ambition of a family are not likely 
to be most con^incive to its comfort, or to the benefit of its neigh- 
bours. And whether we regard the Family or the Public, the 4 pyj^em 
I have described is as injurious as might be expected. It was from 
the family point of view, and in the course of my professional work, 
that I first contracted my dislike of the system of Family Settlement ; 
and taking that side first, the consequences I am about to mention 
are found to occur quite frequently enough to be called common con- 
sequences of the system. 

* I am at this momont engaged in administering, and I grieve to say not yet winding 
np, the triiets of a settlement executed in the lait century : about ninety years old. 
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49. First, the possessor of the Family Land, not being its owner 
but sharing its ownership with the dead, the unborn or the unknown, 
often docs not feel cither the interest or the responsibility which 
attend on complete ownership. He docs not care to sink money in 
maintaining the property,, to say nothing of improving it. Why 
should he ? Why should he impoverish himself, his wife and his 
children, for the benefit of at best his eldest son, but it may be of 
some collateral or some stranger? If things go wrong, he says, not 
unjustly, that the blame must lie with those who would not trust him 
but who would tic his hands. Secondly, the independent position of 
the eldest son, the opposition of interests between him and his father, 
and the driving of bargains between them, are apt to produce a pain- 
ful feeling, whether the son simply accepts what is proposed by the 
father’s lawyer, as he usually docs, or whether he fights for more 
favourable terms. Thirdly, though in carefully drawn wills and 
deeds the possessor of the land receives power to provide to some 
extent for wife and children, such powers have to be exercised under 
restrictions calculated to preserve tlie Family Estate, are usually quite 
insuflBcient, and arc never so beneficial for the purpose as an absolute 
ownership. And in many settlements, espceijilly those made hastily 
by will, or those which relate to small properties, they arc altogether 
wanting. Fourthly, in the case of male entails, the daughters of the 
possessor may on their father’s death have the bitter feeling of 
being turned out of their h»me in favour of a complete stranger. 
The following case is not imaginary. The owner of a large estate, 
having one son entirely worthy to become its owner, surprised 
him by leaving a will which cut him down to a life-ownership, 
and if he had no sons, gave the estate over to collaterals. This 
son had only female issue, who on his death must leave their home 
for a distant cousin. I j)ass over the ])aiu inflicted by this caprice 
of the testator, though it was lasting. Hut the elfect on the 
family place was that the son would not live there but preferred 
to get a house from which his children would not be driven out 
upon his death. 

50. Against these mischiefs what have we to set off except the 
pleasure of keeping land in a family ? The plausiljjc way of putting 
it is that the possessor may be a s])eiidthrift, and then the Family will 
benefit by his having only a life-ownership to lose. This perhaps 
is the modern substitute for the old motive, that the Family should 
not forfeit the land when the Head of it committed treason. But 
as regards a spendthrift’s descendants, the position of children wait- 
ing for their father’s death to enjoy property which is sequestered bv 
his creditors is full of embarrassment and danger. I believe that 
on every moral ground it is better for fathers inclined to prodigality, 
and for their children too, that conduct should be left to produce its 
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natural results with respect to laud as well as other things. And 
as regards the Public, what interest have they in preserving the land 
in one set of hands rather than another ? Their interest is that 
possessors of land should be solvent and efficient proprietors, and 
that if land gets into bad hands it should get out of them as quickly 
as possiblci and they are injured without any compensating advan- 
tage when our Family Law keeps land in the state of having no pos- 
sessor at all except a Mortgagee or a Receiver for the benefit of a 
spendthrift^s creditors. 

151. I have slipped from the consideration of Family interests into 
that of Public interests. Besides the point I have just mentioned, 
the Public bus a strong interest in the free circulation of land accord- 
ing to the wants and desires of living men ; and it is appreciably 
injured when land is kept out of the market by the arrangements of 
dead men. It constantly happens, and notwithstanding recent 
legislation it will constantly happen, that land which would be sold 
if its possessor yvere also its owner is not sold because it is in 
settlement. 

52. We are indeed sometimes confidently assured by advocates of 
the existing system that Family Settlements do not keep land out of 
the market, and that if they were got rid of land would not be much 
more saleable. Such advocates seem to me to be rash. Their argu- 
ment is suicidal. Denying that the system of settlement makes 
land unsalcaldc, they cut a\vay the » very ground of its existence. 
That which keeps laud in a family keeps it out of circulation. If a 
Family Settlement docs not keep land in the Family, what purpose 
does it serve ? Why did the great Families introduce such things, 
and why now maintjiin them ? If the system leaves settled land as 
free as unsettled, it fails of its (fbject. But everybody knows that 
it docs not fail in that way. 

53. Then we have been told that the system is only intended for 
the innocent purpose of providing for wives and children. That is 
xin error. Many settlements are made by will, many by the deeds 
of resettlement I have spoken of, only a portion on actual marriage. 
Even tlicn, a reasonable provision for children is not the object. 
Doubtless the wjfc s friends look after her interest. The inheritance 
is given to the eldest son and his issue in tail, and so through^ the 
various branches of the Family in succession. But as for the 
daughters and younger sons, the jiortions provided for them are, 
according to my experience, usually quite paltry when compared 
with the property given to thc\ldest. So far from the settlement 
being made for their protection, they would in the vast majority of 
instances stand a better chance of an adequate provision if their 
father were made absolute owner instead of being cut down to a 
life-interest. Indeed, it is trilling wi^h the matter to allege that the 
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object of these Family Settlements is anything but the aggrs,ndizement 
of the Family by preventing the alienation of their land. 

54. Another great injury which the Public suffer from Family 
Settlements, is that which has been before referred to under the head 
of llegistration. The len^gth of time during which ownership is 
suspended brings about complexity of title, so that the land cannot 
be transferred without inordinate expense. The Law may be adjusted 
to suit the desires of great Families, but the world will not stand 
still for them. Deaths, marriages, births, borrowings, bankruptcies, 
lunacies, disappearances, and other incidents will take place dunng 
the suspense of ownership, and the history of the property drags at 
each remove a lengthening chain. And this operates in three ways. 
It makes the purchase of small properties difficult on account of the 
enormous proportion which the expense bears to the purchase-money. 
It clogs the working of a system of Registration. And as owners of 
small properties will ape their superiors in wealth, and make Family 
Settlements for themselves, often fearfully and wonderfully made, the 
expense of dealing with such properties and the litigation over them 
crushes them out of existence. 

55. I have hitherto made only a bare allusion to a course of 
legislation begun thirty years ago with a view of palliating some of 
the evils produced by Strict Settlements to the Families which are the 
subjects of them. I have spoken of those evils as continuing ones, 
because, in my judgment, the chief of them do continue without 
so much as an attempt to mitigate them, and others are only 
mitigated and not removed. It is a strong testimony to the mis- 
chievous nature of Family Settlements that the Legislature has felt 
itself compelled, amid terrible misgivings on the part of landowners, 
to provide means of relaxation from the fetters imposed on property 
by dead men. This has been done by a scries of statutes, of which 
the earliest was jjassed in 1856, and the latest in 1882. The Act of 
1882 was introduced by Lord Cairns, and supported by Lord 
Selborne who was then Lord Chancellor. It seems to me to go 
as far in the way of relaxation as can be done consistently with 
maintaining the principle of Family Settlemeiil s. But it does main- 
tain their principle. And as its effect is very commonly spoken of 
in terms which seem to me almost ludicrous in their exaggeration ; 
as it is said to have done that which its authors, Lords Selborne 
and Cairns, never dreamed of and would have opposed, and to have 
cured the evil of settlements at a blow ; I will try, not for the first 
time, to exhibit what it has done and left undone. 

56. I will restate briefly the mischiefs above described at greater 
length as arising to the Families themselves and to the Public. 
First, as regards Families. There arc still the mischiefs which struck 
the minds of the Judges of tfie sixteenth century. 
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(a) The Head of the Family, though in poaaeasion of the 
income, cannot adjust the corpus so as to provide for wife and 
• children according to their needs. 

(d) The eldest son to whom the corpus has been secured, 
probably when he was unborn, certajply with no regard to his 
character or his needs, is too free from control. 

And there are other mischiefs which time has more fully developed. 

(c) The possessor of the land is impoverished by restrictions 
unsuitable to various industries. 

(d) A limited ownCr in possession often has no interest in 
improving what must pass to a successor not chosen by himself ; 
or even 

(e) Such an owner may find it to his interest to do all he 
can to exhaust the inheritance. 

Secondly, as regards the Public. There is the old objection felt 
in the sixteenth century. 

(/) The obligation to trace title back to the origin of the 
settlement created “trouble among the people”; in fact it 
impeded transfer by insecurity of title. 

And we have now to add 

(g) The same cause makes all conveyancing dilatory, vexa- 
tious and costly, by compelling investigations into remote 
events. 

(h) The social disadvantage and political danger of artificially 
accumulating land in a few hands. 

(f) The diminution of productiveness by the obstacles to 
improvement. 

57. The main effect of the Settled Estates Acts culminating in 
1883, is first to allow the life-ownftr to make sales and leases of the 
Settled Estate ; and secondly, to allow parts of the cori)us to be used 
in the improvement of the rest, not at the discretion of the life- 
owner, but only with the sanction of a legal or official tribunal. I 
believe I am right in saying that all the other provisions of the 
Acts, so far as they are enabling ones, will be found subsidiary to 
the two just' stated. The Acts do not in the slightest degree affect 
the devolution of tjie property. The proceeds of sales, fines on leases, 
portions of the rents on mining leases, must be paid to trustees or 
into Court, there to be held for precisely the same purposes as those 
to which the land was originally given. 

58. Now I have enumerated nine heads of mischief. How are ' 
they affected by the Settled Est^es Acts ? There is no pretence 
or intention of touching those which fall under the important 
heads (a), (i), (d), (e), (/), and (y). As between the life-owner 
and his wife and children he cannot consult their needs or 
welfare any more than before; the eldestwson or remainderman is in 
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the same position as before ; the life-owner is as liable as before to 
be succeeded by one to whom he is indifferent or hostile, and so to 
be tempted into neglecting or exhausting the property; settlements 
'will last just as long as before, with the old results of complexity of 
title and impossibility of simple modes of transfer. Head (e) is, I 
think, effectually remedied. Head (t) is meant to be remedied, and 
doubtless will be to some extent, though I shall be surprised if the 
extent is great. First, because the motive to improvement by a life- 
owner is no greater than before, as observed with reference to heads 
((/) and (e). Secondly, because the sinking of capital in improve- 
ments requires official sanction ; and that means applications, notices, 
opposition, attendance at offices, questions, answers, employment of 
surveyors, failures to obtain consent, and success only after delay, 
vexation, and great expense. To w'ork smoothly or on a large scale, 
arrangements essentially private in their character should be wwked 
at the will of the parties most concerned and not by Commissioners 
or Judges of the High Court of Justice. 

59. There remains the important head (A) which relates to the 
accumulation oC masses of land. The Act of 1882 enables the life- 
owner to sell at his own discretion, whereas before he could only do 
it with the sanction of the Court of Chancery. The change is a good 
one ; but how will it a/fcct accumulations, or bring land to sale in 
small parcels? I understand that its operation as yet has been 
small. But the state of the market has not been favourable, and 
anyhow many more years must pass before it can be knowm whether 
in this respect the new law has a wide or a narrow effect. The 
motive to sell is about the same as before. The ordinary motive for 
selling land is to have free use of the purchase-money ; and that the 
life-owner cannot have. Why should he sell? He may do so with 
the view of increasing his income by some more lucrative invest- 
ment ; but the range of such investments proper for trustees is 
limited, and, if much more sought after for trust money, will rise in 
price, and yield little more than the land. He will not go through 
a disagreeable and troublesome change for the sake of a trifling 
gain, especially when accompanied by greater risk. Or he may sell to 
pay off incumbrances on the settled estate. But that he has been 
able to do for thirty years under the sanction of the Court; and, 
though many families have found relief in that way, it has produced 
no appreciable effect on the distribution of land. lie can now do the 
eame thing with some less amount of trouble and expense, and that, 
though not unimportant, is all. Finally, he may sell part of the 
settled land to improve the rest ; and I have just shown how unlikely 
it is that such a thing will be done on a large scale. 

60. As the process of the Settled Estates Acts is in no case to 
diminish the value of the settled property : as it is only to diminish 
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the quantity of settled land, either when the price of what is sold is 
spent in disencumbering or in improving what is left, or when it is 
invested in the prescribed securities which then ai‘e for all purposes 
of transmission or devolution to take the quality of land : how is it 
possible to suppose that it will turn any lajge quantity of fettered 
land into free land ? Even under the Statute of Entails the Courts 
held that entailed land might be validly transferred by means of a 
Eecovery if the possessor transferring it compensated his issue* by 
providing or allowing other land to devolve upon them. That was 
taking a great liberty with the Statute, because under its terms the 
issue was entitled to th/J very land entailed. But, as we have seen 
(parr. 29, 30, 31), it did not suflice to prevent the mischief of ever- 
growing fetters on land. It was not until the decision in Taltarum^a 
eascy after which entailed estates could be transferred by Recoveries 
without any compensation at all, that ICnglish land was set free. 

61. The result is that the effect of the Settled Estates Acts will 
probably be insignificant except to interpose a little ease for life-owners 
in possession of settled estates especially when incumbered. Land will 
never be handled by those who have only a very closely restricted use of 
the purchase-money with anything approaching the freedom, prompti- 
tude or energy of those who can use the money as they please. 
The Settled Estates Acts have preserved the principle of settlements 
almost intact, only modifying it in some cases where injury from it 
accrued to the Families themselves. If indeed they had the effect 
which some speakers and writers have attributed to them, the effect 
w^hich Taltai'um^s case had on entails under the statute, what a 
satire it would be upon our legislation. We should be convicted of 
keeping on our statute-book one law under which a testator may 
suspend full ownership during all existing lives and twenty-one years 
besides, and of placing by its side another law which says that the 
moment he has done so the first comer may destroy his work. 
Judges may do such a thing, as our Judges did in Taltarum's case, 
and not incur any charge except that of usurping legislative 
functions; but a Legislature that did it would.be guilty of weakness 
and folly. As it is, we have only gone on the principle which has 
been common in England, and for which a great deal may be said, 
of attacking symptoms before dealing with the seat of the , malady. 
The Settled Estates Acts arc good as palliatives, and good as proofs 
of the corruption of the tree that produces such bad fruit, but they 
are nothing more. 

62. With regard to the amdlint of land which is comprised in 
Family Settlements we have no evidence, and the most extraordinary 

* I pass over the effect of a collateral warranty, though it would add some strength 
to this argument. Lord Coke calls the learning of warranties “ one of the most curious 
and cunning learnings of the Law.” It may be : but one is glad to turn to Law that 
has less intricacy and more connection with Justice.^ 
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discrepancies of opinion have been expressed. I have elsewhere* 
assigned my reasons for thinking that a very large portion of the 
land of England was before 1882 legally unsaleable by reason of 
settlements coupled with other rules of law. Since 1882 nearly all 
land must be legally saloable, but I have been showing that practically 
‘the case is little altered. 

63. Lord Coke, as quoted above (par. 29), speaks, probably with 
some hyperbole, of all the possessions of England being fettered by 
the Statute of Entails. Yet in those times men could only entail by 
means of a deed taking cfiect in their lifetime. It w^as riot till 
Henry VIII.^s reign that the more handy and powerful- instrumentality 
of wills was called into full cfiect. The excessive love of the dying 
lord for his lordship has been a theme both for lawyers and for poets. 
An eminent conveyancer writes thus : f Perhaps these restrictions 
most frequently spring from the desire to exert a posthumous control 
over that which can be no longer enjoyed. ' ^ Te teneam moriens ’ is 
the dying lord s apostrophe to his manor, for which he is forging 
those fetters that seem by restricting the dominion of others to 
extend his own.^' 

Pope treats the same strong passion as one of those that rule in 
death. The Lord of the Manor and his lawyer are conferring 
together over his will.J 

“ * I give and devise/ old Euclio said 

And siglu-d, laud and tenenientB to Ned.’ 

‘ Your money, sir ? ' ^ My money, sir— what all ? 

Why, if I must ’ — then w^ept — ‘ I give it Paul.’ 

‘ The manor, sir ? * ‘ I’he manor ! hold,’ he cried. 

‘ Not tliat — 1 cannot part with that ’—and died.” 

It is true that modern entails keep wearing out, so that land is 
constantly becoming free as well as fettered; but the powerful 
motives I have referred to, finding so swift and secret an instrument 
as a will to work with, arc always, as I believe, forging more fetters 
than time eats away.§ 

64. If I am substantially right in the foregoing ‘remarks, it is 
proved that our land system produces s 3me very bad cflects ; that 
there is no benefit from it to set oflP against those bad efiects ; that it 
has never been established by the Legislature, except so far as it can 
be extracted from the Statute of 1285 ; that so far as the Legislature 
has addressed itself to the subject since 1285, it has been in the 
direction of freedom and iw)t of restriction ; and that its recent 
efforts to abate the mischief by two separate lines of attack, vi2.. 
Registration and Settled Estates Acts, have been, as regards the 

* “ The Dead Hand,” pp. 174 C. 

“ Jarman on Wills,” 3rd ed. p. 226. t Moral Essays,” 1. 11. 256-261. 

§ The motives pointed out by the Poet and the Lawyer must always be taken as 
working in suboraiuation to the master motive of aggrandizing the Family — a point on 
which I have observed later on ; ia parr. 76, 79. 
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former, abortive, and as regards the latter, insignificant. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of more than half a century, we? have got neither 
ease of transfer nor a wider distribution of ownerships. What then 
shall we do ? 

65. That the title of a registered absolute 4 )wner should on his death 
pass to his legal representative is a clear consequence of the plan of 
registering absolute ownership. But it leaves untouched land not 
registered, which is now nearly all land, and also leaves untouched the 
question what the representative is to do with the land when he has 
got it. I think it would tend to simplicity of title, and would also 
be a great general conveijience, if a dead man's freehold land passed 
to his executor in the same way and for the same purposes of 
administration as is now the case with his leasehold land. 

66. Subject to the needs of administration, the land should, if 
not otherwise disposed of by will, devolve on his relatives as his 
personalty now docs. The obstinacy with which the Law of Primo- 
geniture has been upheld is a curious instance of the unreasoning force 
of habit. So difficult is it to disengage our minds from temporary and 
local circumstances, that we constantly mistake what is customary to 
us for what is natural, universal, and eternal. And so under certain 
contingencies we quietly reconcile ourselves to the spectacle of a whole 
family impoverished for the aggrandizement of one. I have heard the 
Peudal and Military Law of Primogeniture defended as being the 
plainest dictate of Nature, and moreover iti accordance with the Divine 
commands. Whether it is now so defended I know not, but I know that 
after long years of discussion it has not been altered. Certain it is 
that many estimable gentlemen resist a change on the ground that 
this law is one of the safeguards gf English society. Yet probably 
there is not one of those gcutlcme*h who, when he sets himself to 
make a will, docs not by his acts condemn the law. Is it not a matter 
of course for a man to provide for his wife and all his children ? 
What would be thought of a man who gave the whole to one and 
left all the others destitute ? The Law should do for us, as nearly as 
an abstract rule can, that which each does for himself when he has 
time for reflection and action. The Statute of Distributions actually 
does this for our personal estate. As regards that kind of property, 
it is very seldom that a man leaving children makes a more conveni- 
ent will than the Law makes for him. I never heard a complaint 
of it. Let it do the same for land, and complaints will be as rare 
on that side. It would now be nearly true to say that though the 
Law of Primogeniture acts in comparatively few cases, it never acts 
except to do a wrong. 

67. Though the practice of providing for succession to land by deed 
or will is so prevalent that Primogeniture has a small field to operate 
on, it must not be supposed that the alteration of the Law would be 
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unimportant/ A good many small proprietors die intestate, and even 
as regards the large ones occasional intestacies occur from accident, 
or the final gift in a settlement, which is usually to the right heirs of 
the settlor, takes effect. Moreover there can be little doubt that the 
feudal principle of Primegeniture has influenced our notions of the 
proper way of dealing with estates, and that the principle of equality 
will in its turn exert influence in the contrary direction. This 
opinion is supported by observation of the way in which, when dis- 
posing of their property by deed or will, men are apt to conform to 
the Law which Avould regulate it if undisposed of. Men very 
commonly give their land to the Heir by Primogeniture and their 
personalty amongst wife and children. In cases where the bulk of 
personalty is given to the Heir-at-law, it is usually on account of the 
attraction exercised by the mass of land which he takes, and in 
order that he may better keep up a Family Estate. But though 
most landowners make “ an eldest son,'^ only a few make an eldest 
daughter.^^ It is very difficult to assign any reason for this variety 
of treatment except that the Law, if left to operate, carries land to 
male heiis singly in succession and to female heirs equally in common, 
and carries personalty to wife and children with no preference to the 
eldest son. It is true that in Kent, where the Jaw of Gavelkind pre- 
vails, landowners generally make their land follow the rule of Primo- 
geniture. But so small a portion of England is doubtless influenced 
by the Law of all the rest* of the country. Moreover Gavelkind, 
though a rule of equality, is a very bad rule, creating equality only 
amongst males to the exclusion of females. It is suited only to rude 
times when women were slaves. But very few would now voluntarily 
adopt it as a reasonable disposition, of property. 

68. Such reforms however will be but small if we leave to land- 
owners the wide power they now' possess of dictating how property 
shall go long after they are dead and cannot be influenced by the needs 
or opinions of the living. The most complete way of making land free 
would be, as some advocate, to confine a landowner^s power to the 
choice of his successor, who should be owner as absolute as his pre- 
decessor was. That would lead to the state of things contemplated by 
the Committee of 1879 as the ideal state, the object of aspiration but 
hardly of hope, which would make the w^orking of a system of regis- 
tration perfectly easy and simple. And in my judgment such a state 
of the law would be preferable to its present state. 

69. I myself desiro to revert largely towards the simplicity of the 
Common Law, but that would not prohibit all interests in land except 
absolute ownerships. We may pay too large a price even for simpli- 
city ; alid it would be a grave matter to disallow the creation of life 
estates. To give a life interest in land or a life annuity charged 
on it or a house is so reasonable and convenient a mode of providing 
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for widows, daughters, old friends, or dependants, that it may well 
be doubted whether what we should gain in ease transfer would 
not be lost in the usefulness and enjoyment of property. The 
change I have advocated for many years is one which would add 
as much to usefulness and enjoyment as ease of transfer. The 
mind is easily led to ' it by the study of • former controversies. So 
far as I know, the power of giving to one for life with remainder 
over to another living person, whether issue of the life-owner or 
not, has not been found to create any great difficulties. The struggle 
on thb part of settlors of land lias been to secure that the land 
should go to more remote issue in defiance of all the needs, wishes, 
or efforts of the immediately succeeding generation. This was 
the cherished object which was defeated by the Judges prior to the 
Statute of Entails ; was established in toto by that statute ; was 
defeated again by the decision in Taltarum^s case, and by a number 
of decisions, of which I have given two specimens, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth and of James I.; and was partially estab- 
•lished again about the date of the Restoration. I should like to 
undo what was then done; to enact that no gift should be valid 
unless made to a person in being at the time when the instrument 
making it takes ctfcct; And further, I would repeal the Statute of 
Entails which both in its first Avatar and in its second has worked 
so much ill. 

70. As before said, I am not in favour, of the principle established 
by the Code Napoleon of regulating descent by Law to the exclusion 
of testamentary power. That principle, though it does not prevent 
sale by the owner, restricts his freedom to make Family arrangements, 
and establishes a false position between him and his children. I 
believe that free testalioii is the better system ; at all events it is 
not proved to be the worse one ; and alterations should not be made 
without a strong case against the existing system,. and should not if 
possible be more than co-extensive with the mischief complained of. 

71. I wish then to sec every absolute owner free to choose the 
persons who arc to succeed him in, the possession of his land. But 
there is an obvious diftcrence between the choice of successors among 
living persons whose existence is ascertained, and who may enter at 
once into possession, and an attempt to forecast distant events, and 
to shift property about as they turn out one way or another. A 
clear obvious natural dividing-line is drawn for us between those 
persons and events which the settlor knows and sees, and those which 
he cannot know or see. Within t^ie former province, we may trust 
his natural affections and his capacity of judgment to make better 
dispositions than any external law is likely to make for him. Within 
the latter, natural affection does not exist and the wisest judgment 
is constantly baffled by the eourse of events. Moreover if the settlor 
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displaces the living in favour of the unborn^ he is almost always 
acting on the principle, as Jarman says, teneam moriens/^ 

He is exercising power because the Law gives it to him and he loves ' 
. to exercise it. He is not really trying to make the best and kindest 
disposition of his property, but is ministering to Family ambition or 
caprice or love of dictation. 

72. Two observations will at once occur on the above proposal/ One 
is that an ordinary marriage settlement provides for persons not in 
being. That is so, and as settlements made upon actual marriage 
are for the most part dictated by motives of reasonable prudence, 
so far as they provide for the wife and offspring of the marriage and 
are not made the vehicle of Strict Settlements upon collaterals, I 
think that such settlements should be excepted from the proposed 
rule. I say that, though first, I myself think that it is best to let the 
married pair provide for their family needs as they come, and 
according to my experience that object is best answered * when the 
parents are not fettered by contracts made in the dark ; and though, 
secondly, the principal motive of marriage settlements has ceased 
with the abolition of the barbarous law relating to married women^s 
property, which England had the unique disgrace of maintaining until 
a year or two ago. 13ut in excepting marriage settlements care 
should be taken that they really do contain reasonable provision for 
the issue. Probably the best form of such a provision is by way of 
giving powers of appoiritmeHt to the parents, such as are common in 
settlements of personalty. 

73. The other observation is that some of the principal arguments 
here advanced apply to personalty as well as to land. That is true, 
and my wish would be to see the same Law of devolution governing 
both classes of property as is the case in many other countries. The 
controversy has been concentrated on laud, and may i)ossibly bo»con- 
fined to land, for very obvious reasons. 

74. First, land is the more visible and more important kind of 
property, and the duties and mode of life attendant on its possession 
affect the common weal in a more direct way and to a greater extent 
than is the case with personal property. 

75. Secondly, the Law favours more enduring ^settlements in the 
case of land. The Statute of Entails does not apply to personalty. 
The rule of Law is that the same form of gift which creates an entail 
in land confers an absolute interest in personalty. If the reader will 
look back to par. 44, where I have stated the terms of an ordinary 
settlement, he will see at once how much more readily personalty 
becomes free than docs land when settled in the same way. Let us 
suppose that the thing given is the residue of the testator's property 
consisting of land and Consols. John s eldest son, who on his birth 
takes an estate tail in the • land, takes an absolute interest in the 
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Consols^ subject of course to John’s life-interest. If now that son dies 
in infancy^ the land passes 6n in bulk to the^^next successor in 
the entail; but the Consols pass to the next of kin of John^a son 
under the Statute of Distributions. Again, if that son attain 
twenty-^ne during John^s life, he cannot •practically and effectually 
deal with his estate tail in the land except by coneurrened with John 
in the way mentioned. For if he dies* in John s lifetime without 
leaTing male issue, his transferees, though they might be his wife 
and daughters, never get .any hold of the land, which passes on to 
anoflier son or to Gcorge^s branch ; and even if he does leave mhle 
issue, his transferee's interest is confined to the continuance of such, 
issue, an interest too precarious to be usefully dealt with. Whereas he 
takes an indefeasible interest in the Consols ; and when John dies they 
are available to his creditors or to answer any disposition he may have 
made of them. In these ways the operation of Law is constantly 
tending to set free settled personalty while it leaves land fettered. 

76. Thirdly, in effecting settlements of land it is the almost Uni- 

versal practice* to exercise the power given by Law to its utmost 
extent, so far as is consistent with devolving the land in the chosen 
Fatnilics. Much more extravagant dispositions might be made (see 
par. 43) than are made, but they would not answer the purpose. It 
may truly be said that the Law is habitually strained to the utmost 
to keep land in Families. But, as stated in par. 67, the same thing 
is seldom done with personalty. Trusts Tnay be devised so cunningly 
as, in the case put in par. 45, to prevent the Consols from vesting 
absolutely (except under a highly improbable contingency) until some 
one of the successive takers acquires the absolute ownership in ^ 
possession of the land, and then to give the Consols to him. It is 
done in elaborate settlements, but rarely, according to such experience 
as I have. It is far more common, as pointed out in par. 67, for 
people who give personalty to distribute it, or, if they do attach it 
to land, not to suspend the absolute ownership for such long periods 
of time as is done with land. * 

77. Fourthly, when the Law of succession is allowed to operate, it 
operates much more conveniently in the case of personalty. And . 
that in two ways-t First, it carries the legal ownership to- the 
executor instead of the heir, and so simplifies the title; for an 
executor is more easily ascertainable than an heir. Secondly, it dis- 
tributes the property according to the more just and convenient 
principle of equality between those who have equal claims on the 
intestate, instead of the unjust a^ inoonvenient principle of Primo- 
geniture. 

78. For the foregoing reasons it is plain enough why the dediand 
eomes for Free Land without a corresponding demand for Ff ee Person- 
alty. The Law applicable to personalty might be so work^l as, except 

VOL. XLIX, * c c 
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for the one reason that personalty is not so important as land^ to pro- 
duce nearly as great evils as are now complained of in the case of 
land. It has happened to me^ and happens now and again to every 
conveyancer, to trace the title to Consols settled so cunningly that the 
right to their enjoyment followed closely the right to settled laud. 
In such a case, the investigation of title is nearly as onerous as the 
investigation of title to land.- With regard to personalty, people are 
better and wiser *than the Law compels them to be, and they do not 
tie it up, even in favour of the first generajiion of unborn children, 
with anything approaching the same frequency or the same extent as 
they tie up their land. If the case were otherwise, and if it had 
come about that a very large portion of the Consols, the Stocks of 
Eailway and other trading Companies, the money secured on mort- 
gage, the ships, the merchandize, and the stock-in-trade of the country 
were so entangled in trusts created by the Dead in favour of the 
Unborn that it could not be freely handled according to the necessities 
or convenience of the Living, and so had become concentrated in a 
very small number of persons, I should now be writing to advocate 
Free Personalty as the most crying need of the day. 

79. It has been objected to the plan of prohibiting gifts to the 
unborn that it does not sufliciently curtail the powers of testators 
or settlors to govern the distant future. ‘ It is suggested that a 
man desirous of acting on the ** Tc teneam moriens principle, and 
of prolonging his power into futurity, may still create an immense 
number of life estates and suspend the vesting of the inheritance 
until the longest of those lives is spent. The answer is that, though 
such a thing might be done, there would be no generally efficient 
motive to do it. It would be done only by some very eccentric 
person, and so seldom as to be of®little public importance. Such a 
disposition, instead of founding a Family with a Head and land knit 
to its Head, would* destroy it. The ruling motive for Family Settle- 
ments is the aggrandizement of the Family by securing to its Head 
the possessioaa of land. Even Thellusson^s extravagant and cold- 
blooded selfishness worked to that end. Under the existing Law men 
may suspend the ownership of land much longer than they actually 
do. . I may devise land to a thousand babies in succession for their 
livps, and then provide that on the death of the junior the land 
shall go to the youngest offspring then living of the thousand, and 
tliat if life dies under twenty-one it shall go to the next youngest, 
and so'^oii till a taker attains twenty-one. The ownership would' 
thus be suspended almost certainly for a century by the mere force 
of my will. But such dispositions are not made for the simple reason 
that "they would not minister to Family ambition. 

80. My proposal has also been objected to as insufficient because 
it would> as it is said, reduce the term of uncertainty or suspension 
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of ownership only by twenty-one years, and would leave the mischief 
of limited ownership untouched. I think that with some of those 
who make this objection the question between them and me is 
rather one of words than substance, because they say that it is 
further necessary to abolish entails. { too wbuld repeal the 
Statute of Entails. I would do so because an entail is, not techni- 
cally but in its social effect, a gift to the unborn. The very 
essence of an entail, the only object which its creators had in 
view, was to deprive the existing generation of the ownership of 
land in order that it may be secured to future generations of the 
same Family. And, unless my reading of the Law of Entail and its 
attendant history be entirely at fault, this is the one essential 
principle which has been so keenly and pertinaciously upheld and 
opposed with varying fortune. The abolition of entails is involved 
in the proposal to forbid gifts to the unborn. 

81. Those who desire to learn more of this subject should read 
the able work of the Warden of Merton, or at least those chapters 
of it in which he discusses these and kindred topics with more 
fulness than is permitted to me here.* Mr. Brodrick’s own sugges- 
tidn is to put an end to life estates, whereby all gifts must become 
gifts of the inheritance, whether for an estate in tail or one in 
fee-simple. I admit the efficacy of such a reform. The question 
in my mind is whether while destroying much that is mischievous 
it would not also destroy something oT value which might be re- 
tained under another mode of reform. I have made some remarks 
on this point above in par. 69. But to those who think that pro- 
hibition of gifts to the unborn would merely shorten the period of 
suspense by twenty-one years, leading the mischief of limited owner- 
ship untouched, I must put in a demurrer. 1 attach a great deal 
more importance to the motives to which rules of law minister than to 
the mere technical operation of the rules themselves. The prohibi- 
tion *of gifts to the unborn would operate directly and powerfully 
on the motive under which the vast majority of life estates are 
created. They are created for the very purpose of passing over the 
existing generation in favour of the next : for the very purpose of 
giving to the unborn. A landowner cuts down the interest of hia 
son to a life -interest for no other purpose than that his unborn 
grandson may take the land. Take away his power to do that, and 
what is the result ? Why, that the very same motive which before 
led him to cut down his son to a life interest will now lead him to 
give his son an libsolute ownersftp, because only in that way is there 
a possibility that his land may remain entire in the Head of his 
Family. I think that a careful study of the ways in which men have 

« ** English Land and English Landlords.” By the Hon. George Brodnick. Cassell, 
Fetter & Galpin, 1881. • ^ 

c c 2 
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acted in this department of their affairs -will lead us to the conclusibn 
that, if gifts to the unborn are forbidden, life estates will rarely be 
created except for the reasonable and. beneficial purposes I have 
before pointed out. 

82. If the reform here* suggested were effected, the Land Laws 

would be practically the same as they were during the two centuries 
after the decision in Taltarum^s case. I do not know that any com- 
plaint of them was made. When the Legislature dealt with the 
subject, it did so by way of further encroachments upon the Statute 
of Entails, not by way of enlarging the power of settlement. They 
were altered only by the ingenuity of lawyers for the purpose of 
allaying fears of forfeiture for rebellion, or of ministering to Family 
ambition. In the course of time those alterations, though working 
silently, have produced a mighty effect. The reversal of them would 
doubtless produce a mighty effect too, with equal silence and smooth- 
ness, though it would require time, say a generation, for its full 
operation. Or at least if it did not, it would do no harm, and 
we should at least know that the alarming concentration of our land 
is due to great, spontaneous, and, so to speak, natural causes, and 
not to artificial laws designed for the purpose. * 

83. I believe that land-owners think that such a reform would 
lessen their power. Of course if land becomes more distributed, the 
political power which results from its possession will be shared 
among a larger number. In that sense some Families will lose 
pow^r, and others will gain. But give the ownership of so many 
acres, and it is a distinct increase of power to each generation in 
turn that the land should be free ; that each owner should be abso- 
lute owner, and not share his ownership with the dead and the 
unborn. All that would be taken away is that phantom of power 
which consists in dictating to future generations. The life-owners 
who now have to bargain with their sons, and the remainder-men 
who have to bargain with their fathers, will no longer do so. * All 
will be more assured of their position, and be freer to discharge theijr 
duties towards the community. 

81. And whatever other arrangements may be considered reason- 
able and judicious after full discussion, such a reform as this will be 
found a most useful handmaid, if indeed it be not an indispensable 
preliminary, to their working. For example, it is proposed and it 
may be arranged to give some public authority power to take land 
for the purpose of doling it out again for adequate prices in small 
alloilnents or holdings. I cannot understand whht objection of 
prindple tliere is to such a proposal, provided the present owners of 
land so taken are justly compensated, as they have always hitherto 
been in the^ numerous expropriations made of late years* for public 
purposes. havQ no great *faith in the scheme working very ex- 
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t^nsively, but . if. .carefully administered m .a sound finance -basis 
it 'may.^proTe a valuable addition to the forces in ikyoiir 'of multiply- 
ing interests in. land. . Certainly the simplicity, of system'>effe^d 
by the reform I propose 'will aid the acquisition of land for such a 
purpose, and will also prevent small parcel^ of land, whether acquired * 
by this or other means, from falling into the ruinous complexity of 
'title which now crushes them. 1 put this only i» "an example. 
Begistration of coarse is another. Nor do I think that any good - 
scheme is conceivable which will not be helped by getting rid of 
the*claims of the Unborn to interfere with the interests df the 
Living. * , 

85. My proposal is not calculated to strike the imagination like 
the . vast schemes which are now in the air, and of whidi I have 
briefly spoken in the .earlier part of this paper. To their advocates, 
to those who expect all things in an hour, perhaps to those who have 
not studied the working of our Land Laws through long periods of 
history, it may seem so slight and simple as to be puerile or ^ 
technical as to be pedantic. It. is however, whether wise or unwise, 
eflScient or futile, the outcome of a long and close acquaintance 
with the subject. It is merely to restore to living men the power of 
making their own arrangements according to their own views of their 
own welfare. If it operates to efiect great alterations, it will do so 
not by any violent convulsion or shock, but by easy gradual voluntary 
acts, each minule in itself though the aggregate be vast. The 
principles I would apply are very simple and feasible, and we know 
of their working in this country and elsewhere. If they are adopted 
we may expect that the younger ones of us will see great ameliora- 
tions eflfected by processes as tnanquil and spontaneous as those by 
which the sapling grows into a*tree, or the boy into a man. 

Hobhouse. 


Note. — Since the above was in type I have read two documents 
bearing on the questions here discussed. One is the Beport of the 
Council of the Incorporated Law Society^ containing an excellent 
statement of the law and an able and temperate discussion of 
proposed reforms from the standpoint of those who would maintain 
the existing powere of Strict Settlement. I would dbmmend it to the 
perusal, of those, whe wish to ^ee the case a^inst my views well 
stated. The second document is a paper contributed by Mr. Justice 
Stephen to the last number of the National Review. To those who 
know, as I do, his originality and resource, and hope to gain 
advantage from them, it is disappointing ; because he has addressed 
himself mainly to the technical part ^of the question, and to. the 
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fecommendation, which in one shape or another is made on all 
hands^ that the devolution of real property shall be largely assimilated 
to that of personalty. I notice it here because his brief treatment 
of that side of the subject which is far the most important^ the 
social side^ is likely to mislead his readers. He holds^ if I read him 
aright^ that the complaint against the concentration of land in a few 
hands, is a complaint not against any law, but against the inequality 
of lots in this life. He does not apply his mind to the questiona 
whether the concentration is a bad thing or a good, and whether it is 
or is not the result of highly artificial laws expressly designed*^^ to 
bring it about. Moreover Mr. Justice Stephen appears to think 
that the great prevalence of Strict Settlements proves that they 
answer some general want of society. But again he does not ask 
whether they are made by people for themselves which would prove 
the general want, or by one set of people for another set of people 
which only proves a general love of exercising power when the 
opportunity is given. His argument would be equally good to prove 
the bencheial character of the intractable, but universally spread, 
entails under the statute, or indeed of any other institution, which^ 
introduced for the benefit of the powerful few, has pervaded the 
land. Anybody who has followed my remarks in this paper with 
even a small amount of approbation will agree that the questions 
here propounded must be discussed and answered before it can be 
decided that Family Settlements are simply the expression of 
legitimate wishes, or that those who try to abate undue concentration 
of land are simply attacking the inevitable inequality of human 
conditions. 


H. 



THU COMMON SENSE OF COLONIZATION 
• AND EMIGRATION.' 


A PHILANTHROPIST been defined by a cynie as a person -who 
loves himself, and who lives on the miseries of others. Rightly 
or wrongly, philanthropic prescriptions of emigration, as a medi- 
cine for social sores, have inflamed the minds of the working classes, 
both in England and the Colonies, to revolt. This feeling is shared 
by the Revolutionary Socialists, and by the left wing of the Radical 
party. It is held that any attempt to relieve our own troubles by 
shipping them in boatloads to our kin beyond sea, is but a slovenly 
device of interested capitalists to postpone the upheaval of an effete , 
land system. Nor do the Agents-General for the Colonies — with the 
exception of the High Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada — 
speak with ambiguous voices as to the views entertained by the wage* 
earning communities, whose ambassadors they are. Colonial wage- 
earning interests must be jealously guarded by the Agents-General, 
and the behests of the voters must be loyally and promptly obeyed, 
or they will find an emphatic mode of expressing their dissatisfaction. 

In an article in the Contemporary Review, for May 1885, I 
endeavoured to analyse the causes and the remedies for the permanent 
distress among t^ie poor of our great cities. Not as a panacea, but 
as a contribution to the solving of the problem. Emigration, rightly 
ordered and administered, was named as one of the more obvious, 
but not the most important or effectual of remedies* Sincethat time 
I have devoted myself to the study of the subject, having travelled 
some 19,000' miles and visited all the emigrating countries of Europe, 
seeking light on the obscurity with which the whole subject is enve- 
loped. For although effective generalities on Emigration are as 
common as blackberries, constructive and practical schemej^e some- 
what rare. la the present state of plenties ' it is idle to present as 
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fearible any scheme ^hich shall include all that is desirable — ^for with 
the country staggering under a Budget of jSlOOjOOO^OOO^ nothing less 
than the sturdy faith of the High Commissioner of the. Dominion of 
Canada is required to prefer a claim^ on the Imperial Exchequer to 
admit the general principle of State aid. Stilly much may be done^ 
and the following five points may be thought worthy of consideration 
by the community : — . ' 

I. Information Bureau. — The* present sources of knowledge do 
not exhaust the supply of facts ; they are available to few ; are often 
fragmentary, sometimes obsolete^ and, not seldom^ lead to intlis- 
criminate emigration, and consequently to sufiering, and disappoint- 
ment. « 

At the present time information as to the industrial conditions 
ruling in British Colonies must be obtained from — ^ 

(a) The Agents-General of the Colonics. 

(i) The Colonial Office publications, and the Annual Reports of 
the Governors of Colonies, presented to Parliament. 

(c) Existing Emigration Societies. ^ 

(d) Individuals interested in the promotion of emigration from 

the United Kingdom. 

The proposed Bureau under the direction of the Colonial Office 
should be diligent in obtaining, sifting and collating, from all 
available sources within the United Kingdom, intelligence of every 
description relating to the wgrk ; and should make it its business 
to supplement this intelligence by systematic efforts to obtain from 
trustworthy and non-political sources in every town in every Colony, 
a monthly report as to the industrial and agricultural demand for 
labour in the town and district reported on. 

As the political and industrirl # condition existing in the 
Anglo-Saxon Colonies differs in almost every case, the methods of 
obtaining the information desired must vary with the several pecu- 
liarities of the Colonies themselves. 

The Government of Canada, having a vast extent of terri|ory 
awaiting development, is not only ready but eager to further any » 
steps which may lead to the introducti m of suitable labour and 
additional capital. Sir John Macdonald has recently stated tha.t his 
Government would be glad to co-operate with the proposed Bureau 
by causing the transmission to it, through the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, of regular, aiithentic and responsible reports as to the needs of 
the: different towns and provinces of the Dominion. This information 

would include confidential and semi-confidential intelligence^ the 
publication of which might be, under some circumstances, undesir- 
able, but the possession of which by the Bureau would be of value 
sflsd imycgtance. 

Ijie Colony at %he present moment presents not only an 
opening for a considerable number of judiciously selected agricultural 
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imwiig rantgj but the political effect of tleir addition tO the C$pe 
community irould, in the opinion, of men of all-'partieB, be attended 
with happy results. In consequence, however, of the atate pairty 
politics at the Cape, it is impossible to ask, or to expect, that the 
Government of ‘Mr. Upington will act in aregard to the supply of 
information to the Bureau in the same manner as the Government of 
Sir John Macdonald. It is necessary, therefore, that other influences 
should be brought to bear. A recent visit to the Coloify, in con- 
nection with a private scheme of colonization, enables me to say with 
confidence that there will.be no difficulty in obtaining the assistance 
of responsible individuals who will supply in detail the information 
which cannot under present circumstances be supplied direct from 
Government sources. 

With regard to the Australian Colonies something may be done 
bv means of a circular despatch, addressed to the Governors of the 
respective Colonies, inviting their support ; but it will be necessary 
for a responsible agent, unconnected with politics, to visit Australia 
for the purpose of making permanent arrangements for the trans- 
mission of full, impartial and regular reports. Dread of competition, 
displayed in an acute form in the Chinese Exclusion Acts, is equally 
hostile to any undertaking whatever which will have as an inevitable 
result the lowering of wages. On this ground the Governors of the 
Australian Colonies cannot be expected in their dignified and consti- 
tutional positions to identify themselves with measures openly^ repug- 
nant to their Ministries, who represent constituencies the bulk of 
which are wage-earners, for these latter will undoubtedly be affected 
by the immigration of competitors from England and Scotland. 

The information thus collected, by the Bureau will require to be 
condensed, tabulated and distributed. For the latter work the co- 
operation of the Post-Office Department should be ensured. It will 
probably be found well to publish information by means of semi- 
official printed notices to be displayed in selected rural and urban 
post-qpces. The use of the telegraph for the dissemination of infor- 
matipn should be allowed, at all events in cases of urgency and im- 
portance. ^ ‘ ' 

The advantage of this system over the present competitive muddle, 
wilh be that the information supplied will be official, impartial and 
true, instead of irresponsible, imaginative, or obsolete, as is nov too 
often the case. * 

As the Bureau will occasionally obtain information of a deterrent 
character, warnings against the emigration of artisans or labourers to 
overstodked localities, should form a special feature among the duties 
devolving on this Department. 

I refrain from considering the advisability of including thstUnited 
States or, other foreign countries, as within the scope of operations of 
the Bureau— 
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(a) Because the commercial value to Great Britain of an emigrant 
to an English Colony is from five to sixteen times as great 
as that of an emigrant to the United States. 

{b) Because the work specified herein is sufficient to absorb the 
energies of the Bureau. If it be satisfaetdrily carried out^ 
there will be no difficulty in adding to the functions, and 
enlarging the sphere of its operations. 

II. A National Council , — The apathy of generous and patriotic 
English citizens towards emigration, arises from the bustling crowd of 
competitors for their favour ; from the large expenditure on rent* and 
salaries, as eompared with the extent of the work accomplished, and 
from the absence of guarantee that the work done is conducted with 
knowledge, economy and skill. Of the ^4,000,000 given away in 
London last year, not more than £13,000 was spent in emigration, 
and fewer than 3,500 souls were sent away by the Societies. Many 
of these societies and agencies have done, and arc doing, noble work, 
which, however good of its kind, is like British Cavalry, in so far as 
there is too little of it. A National Council, composed of represen- 
tatives of the societies, and of individuals interested in emigration, 
with six or eight men of light and leading to impart additional 
strength to so representative a body, would command more of the 
confidence of the community than the present concourse of struggling 
and disunited molecules of energy. As the Intelligence Bureau 
would be the telephonic switchboard to receive and distribute infor- 
mation, so the Council w'ould receive and distribute the contributions 
of the wealthy. In nowise undertaking the actual emigration 
business themselves, they would dispose of moneys entrusted to 
the Council by distribution to societies dnd individuals proven 
competent and economical in the^ransaction oT previous emigration 
business. The federation of the twenty- five societies and agenciea 
could not long be deferred when it is found that the needless duplica- 
tion of identical machinery did not command the favour of the 
Council, as trustees for the public, lligid justice in the distr^ution 
of mbney subscribed by the public to all forms of religious faith, 
would be of prime importance, since whatever may be the desirability 
of a universal fusion, it is improbable that the .societies connected 
with religious bodies w'ould ever relinquish' a separate form of 
existence. 

III. State Aid , — So far as I am aware, no case has ever been made 
out for subventions from the State towards colonization undertaken 
with the view of relieving distress at home. Arguments employed 
in support of State-aided emigration undertaken with philailthropic 
intentions are equally cogent in support of the establishment of 
atelier $^^ationauXy or of any other hare-brained fantasies of un- 
tuto^d emotion. If, bow;ever, the State is unable to'grasg with its 
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iron hand 'works of sympathy^ there are now two oppcrtunities in 
seizing which the Government may ensure the coun^ agunsi filture 
effusion of blood and waste of treasuroj by a moderate outlay on State 
Colonization. The Transvaal and Zulu wars, and the Bechuanaland 
expedition, would have been unnecessary hud Natal, the Transvaal, 
and the northern part of the Cape Colony been economically rein- 
forced by a peaceable army corps of God-fearing, hard-working men 
and women from England and Scotland, s^nt out by the State and 
. their maintenance provided for until they became rooted in their new 
homes. Eighteen millions sterling have been spent in South Africa 
since 1871 in shedding blood and scattering iron. Nothing has 
been settled. The guiltiness of blood, ruined homes not a few, and 
the roused spectre of race feeling between two peoples with no in- 
terests apart, reflect on English statesmanship indelible disgrace — for 
these things, being unnecessary, have stained the record of English 
history. So much for the past. Sir Charles Mills, the able and inde- 
fatigable representative of the Cape Government, himself organized 
the settlement of the German Legion in Kaffraria, which has proven 
of incalculable benefit to the Cape Colony. It was a work on 
which any man may be proud to look back*. Mr. Spring Bice, in 1820, 
moved the Government of Lord Liverpool to place the sum of £50,009 
on the estimates of the year for the settlement of the Eastern province 
of the Cape Colony. What has been the result ? The British tax- 
payers have never since 1857 been callcd’on to pay a penny-piece for 
the defence of a stretch of country repeatedly attacked by a nume- 
rous and a courageous foe. Arguing from these premises, and 
looking both to the unsettled state of Bechuanaland and of Znlu- 
land, and to the probability of freslt expenditure becoming necessary 
within the next few years, it would be imprudent not to repeat that 
which is no longer an experiment, and to colonize both Bcchuana- 
land and Zululaud with young men and young women from Great 
Britain. If trouble comes, the ploughshares can be beaten into 
sworda; but resolute and continuous defence of hearths and l^mes 
is comparatively cheap, and certainly more rational than spasmodic 
snatches at military glory, and periodical relapses into shameful 
indifference. • 

Political tetanus has affected the muscular system of governing'' 
South Africa. Cheap and effective — as demonstrated in the past, 
like Mr. Gladstone’s jam — colonization is an “ excellent substitute ” 
for the cannon solution of an exiting dilemma. If the new Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone doubt the accuracy of these facts, let them ask 
Lord Wolseley and Sir Charles Warren, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Mr. Upington, Sir Thomas Scanlen and Sir Charles Mills, for their 
confidential opinions. We may ignore the cloud ahead.” We may 
fold our hands and cry for a little more sleep and a little more 
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slumberj but responsibilities are accamulating at compound interest' 
while 'Rpglftiiil dreams the precious hours awaj. 

I compute the cost of settling Bechuanaland at ‘£80,000, or a 
little more than the price advanced by the nation for the purchase' 
of a picture ; and of Zululand at £60,000, or the estimated cost of 
the pills and bandages to be supplied to the Royal Navy for 1885-6. 

IV. Guidance of British Emigrants to British Colonies. — One man. 

who goes to Australia is worth sixteen and a half times as much to the 
mother country as a man who goes to the United States. Canada and 
the Cape of Good Hope arc destinations, which, when viewed from the 
British manufacturer’s point of view, are five or.six times more valuable 
to him and to his employes than any foreign country. Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden .and Norway set us examples of eommon sense in 
the influences brought to bear on the destination of their emigrants 
— space will not allow me to recount them. But in the interests of 
trade it is not common sense to charge Australia and the Cape 
Colony 2s. a gallon for their wines, while the Frenchman and 
the German are allowed to sell their drink in England after paying 
an impost of one shilling. Not ignorant of existing treaties or of 
the proof spirit clauses therein, ‘I submit that these arc difficulties 
to be overcome in the interests of our trade, our Colonies and our 
emigrants; and it may be that the unsightly word Reciprocity 
is like the root of the Attendant .Spirit in “ Comus,” which in 
England * 

. was darkish and had prickles on it, 

But in anotlier country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower . . 

V. Revision of the Passengers Act of 1855. — Under the present 
muddling and obsolete arrangen^uts, solicitude for the emigrants’ 
diet on board ship, and interest in the emigrants’ bunk, absorb 
departmental energies which are earnestly required to checkmate un- 
principled scoundrels who, undmr shelter of the law, practise on the 
cred^ity of the poor emigrant, and wrest rules and clauses, intended, 
to protect the licensed broker and his clients, into vehicles for evasion 
and misrepresentation. In the broad ^light of day, under the 
philanthropic eyes of PArliament-men, passionate4n their expression 
of sympathy for the poor man and his troubles, these harpies ply 
their vile trade, advertise in the newspapers, and with tongue in 
cheek traflSc securely on the ruined hopes and blighted homes of 
hundreds of Englishmen and Englishwomen. 

The reports of the Mansion House police-court, cases of deluded 
emigrants, and certain advertisements in the cheap press— refer-; 
ring to passages for emigrants to Canada and the United States 
Irom continental ports — are intimately connected. The emigration 
offiem, acting under the Board of Trade, are admirably efficient, but 
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they are powerless, either to prevent fraudulent misrepresentatlona.or* 
to punish the individuals who thrive under the shadow of an^Act of 
Parliament* 

This difficulty arises from the 4th, 66th, and 71st sections of die 
Passengers Act of 1855. From the 4th section it will be seen that 
the Act never contemplated embarkation elsewhere than in the United 
Kingdom; and from the 66th and 7Lst sections it will be seen that 
the words from the United Kingdom raises a diffidulty which 
cannot be got over. # 

Any future amendment of the Passengers Act should follow the 
lines of the Netherlaiid law on emigration, which, in Article 7, sets 
forth 

« 4 

Any person undertaking, either on his own account, or as agent, to 
convey Dutch or foreign emigrants from the Netherlands, or a place out 
of Europe, shall, notwithstanding whether the embarkation takes place in a 
Netherland or foreign port, previously provide real or perspnal bail as a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of the conditions, &c. • 

Article 23 provides also, that persons referred to in the first part of 
Article 7 should give security, &c. 

Article 22 also prohibits persons who are qualified according to the Aclr 
from advertising in newspapers, posting up bills, hanging out boards, &c., or' 
taking any means whatever for making it known that they are emigration 
agents, and giving the police authority to deal with such cases. These pre- 
cautions are wise, and would put a stop to an immense amount of imposition 
being practised on emigrants. 

The five points epuraerated require no party legislation to cany 
them into effect. But if the safety, honour, "and welfare of the 
Sovereign and of her dominions are to be maintained by peaceable 
means, some such measures as those set forth are urgently required.’ 

• Arnold White. 


Since this article was in type. Lord Wolseley has written the 
following letter on the subject of colonizing South Africa. It^would 
be impertinent to comment on the terms in which Lord Wllseley 
refers to the Boers — but on their behalf it may be said that while 
scientific energy epnnot* be claimed as characteristic of the land- 
owning Cape Dutchman, one cannot reflect on them as a class without 
remembering . such men as Piet Vys, President Brand, and 
Burgers, who would have done honour to any nation and at any 
time. At any rate the Cape Du|ch are in the majority, and, as thef 
Colony enjoys responsible Government it is well they should 
understand, that in the coming exodus of Britons to tjie Gape, there 
is neither political animus nor remembrance of what is better for- 
gotten, in those who are engaged in promoting this end«« 


A. W. 
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“ 6, Hill Stbbbt, W., February^ 1886. 

** Dear Sir, 

“ In reply to the request contained in your letter of the 4th instant, 
I have much pleasure in stating it to be my opinion that the great solution to 
all our difKculties in South Africa is to be found in a well-devised and well- 
organized system of Emigration to sites well adapted for Colonization. Those 
sites exist in Natal, Zululahd, and Bechuanaland. The Boers do absolutely 
nothing to develop the country they nominally occupy, nor until they'leara 
from British Colonists what can be made of the land are they^ver likely to 
progress in civilization. At present in the distant provinces, the Boer is 
very little above the poor black man whom he forces to become his slave. 

“ Hitherto the emigrant has found it very difficult to get on in South 
Africa, as there has never been any attempt to create a good, sound organization 
there to help him on arrival either to land or to work. The squabbles between 
party politicians in South Africa — who are more intent upon personal aggran- 
dizement than the good of the people — ^liave hitherto prevented thb Adoption 
of any good scheme for the Colonization of that vast-country. Taking as I do 
the deepest interest in its welfare as a British province, I earnestly wish 
your attempt every possible success. 

. ‘‘ I remain, 

“ ^fery faithfully yours,' 

(Signed) “ Wolselet. 

Arnold White, Esfj., 

• “&c. &c. &c.” 



THE AMATEUR. 


T here is a class of individuals which grows larger every day, and 
for which few people hare a good word, though it forms the top- 
most twig.of our tree of civilization, the very apex and crown of modern 
life. The amateur — for it is of him and his class we are speaking — is a 
great fact ; his work, dr perhaps we should rather say his idleness, is to 
be seen on every hand. As a modem writer said, who conceals much 
kindly wisdom beneath the interest of his storjes, " Gentlefolks in 
general have a very awkward rock ahead in life — the rock ahead of 
their own idleness. Their lives being for the most part passed in 
looking about them for something to do, it is curious to see — especially 
when their tastes are of what ia called the intellectual sort — how 
often they drift blindfold into sonfe nasty pursuit.” 

It is a little difficult to account for the fact of this extraordinary 
development of these amateurs during the last twenty years. The 
increase of luxury, perhaps, is partially responsible, and the advances 
made in science, and the development of education, have, by opening up 
new vistas of thought and action, done their share. ' The impulse 
given to art also in the beginning of the latter half of this century, 
threw open to the idle and well-to-do many artistic or quasi- 
artistic occupations which had been hitherto neglected or unknown. 
Fashion, perhaps, played the most important part of all, and the desire 
of at least appearing to do something, became general. With the 
wide-spreading' decay of class privileges and class prejudices, came the 
decay also of the notion that it was beneath the dignity of the rich 
to do anything with their hands or their head, and it may be said, 
broadly speaking, that a large part of the upper and upper middle 
classes swelled the ranks of the amateurs in the endeavour to justify 
to themselves their own existence. The last forty years especially 
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have been years of change, in which the old landmarks have been 
swept away, the old barriers between the .occupation o£ ilnen and women 
‘ removed, have been a time favourable above' all else to the* half-beliefs, 
half- acquirements, and half- labours which mark the character of 
amateur work. Our grandmothers made jams, and made them well, 
but our children paint jam-pots, and paint them badly. That is the 
situation in a nutshell. In older English times, folks either did 
nothing, or they did sometjiing, but nowadays their lives are given 
up to strenuou.s idleness — to dressing up their lack of occu- 
pation in the clothes of industry. How nice it is to think that noble 
lords now deign to soil their fingers with collodion, and make as great 
a mess of a dry-plate as the heart could wish ; that noble ladies can 
be seen, with Watteau aprons and gilt hair-pins, sticking up intitation 
dadoes in East-end schoolrooms ; that princesses of the blood 
condescend to exhibit weak landscapes upon the walls of public gal- 
leries ; that if one falls down in the street, he can be picked up and 
cared for by a member of the Ambulance Society ; that Cabinet 
Ministers employ their spare moments in writing romances, or cutting 
down oaks; that our dukes write learnedly on evolution, and our 
earls throw off little immoral French poems, without perceptible dimi- 
nution of their dignity. I sometimes wonder whether the old days, 
when an artist or an author was simply a " painting-fellow " or a 
“ writing-fellow J ” when people who did not know or care anything 
about art or literature were contented to be ignorant of it ; when the 
women were really housewives, in the true sense of the word, and 
the men, after their rough and, if you like, rather brutal, field-sports, 
drank themselves stolidly asleep after dinner ; I wonder whether 
those days were not really preferable, if only because of their greater 
sincerity. But anyhow, whether this be so or not, here the amateur 
is, and we must make the best of him. After all, as the college 
porter said to an undergraduate of an unpopular tutor, “ llemember, 
sir, he's a human being and though it is of the very essence of the 
contract that his work should be partial and deficient, it is not 
necessary that it' should be cither aimle'^, affected, or unmeaning. 

There arc two chief classes of art amateurs ; of which the first and 
most numerous includes those who think that dravping can be taught 
in an Abracadabra, and painting in a Fi-fo-fum. The second class 
consists of those who think that the alphabet of art constitutes the 
whole 0^ its literature, or, at all events, all the literature of which 
they are capable : from this second class is to be expected nothing 
bnt isolated details of Nature, on each of which an equal amonnt .of 
miCroscopic'labour has been bestowed. 

Kow;, there are qualities which the amatetir is by his very limita- 
tions fitted to possess, such as might play an important part in tii^e 
dOTobj^ent of art. But it is necessary, in order that this should 
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it i; ^e i&oie ne^^.that this dw>aM i^, done/; for, 
difilcnlfy' nith irhich the, amateur has to contend ii^ as a,ri^^^j|^ 
vhi<di -i 8 put in his yraj bj his instructor, perhaps I shall m^J|^ 
qaeaning plain if I say that the instruction given .to the nnpi^ 

' . fessional .student (I intend to speak only of the art-studenQ, jn 
directed tovards concealing, rather than enabling him to coiuiuisr^ 

^ the difficulties of his art. Fancy what we should think of . a 
swiniming-master.who sat upon the edge of the bath in which his 
instruction was to be given, and taught us how to sew ecn^ks 
together and attach them to various parts of our body. This is < 
exactlj^, without metaphor or exaggeration, what the ordinary art* 
instructor does for his amateur pupils — though the comparison would 
be rendered more complete if we were to say that our swimming- 
master first drained off the water till he left it about six inches dmp, 
before' he allowed^is pupils to make their first experimept. As' 
Winwood Reade o^ said, on another subject, “ I do not believe in 
the utility, or approve of the disguise, of this practice." This educa- 
tion of the outside, which results only in producing something to 
show friends and relations, is the besetting vice of the present day. 
It renders us capable of pleasing nobody and helping nobody j it 
corrupts at the same time both the teacher and the taught; it 
creates a class of sham workers, both master and pupil; it renders 
those who arc engaged therein, incapable of the simplest right feeling 
about art or artists. 

It is the simplest truism that there cannot be two ways of teaching 
art, though there may be a hundred or a thousand different methods 
of acquiring its technical qualities^ The mechanical use of the brush 
or the pencil, can be learnt almost as securely, though not as swiftly, 
as the use of the needle ; and the necessary educatioq for the eye or 
hand can be given by the study of almost any class of objects, 
though some, no doubt, will produce the effect more quickly and 
easily than others. But the facts which lie, so to speak, at the rdot of. 
art itself, which form the groundwork upon which all right deliuimrion 
of Nature must nrpceed, are immutably the same, for all classes 
all times. If the amateur .does not learn these, he really learns 
nothing. Drawings are not made by recipe, like puddings, but tfe 
made by the application to special instances, of general truths of 
form and colour, and laws of per^ctive and gradation, and light and 
shade, tone and value; of composition, emphasis, and subordination. 
No tecipe can ever be given which will include the effect *of all. these 
in- .their application to even the simplest subject ; and all methods of 
instmqtion whidi pietoud to teach any such formula for producing, 
pictures, aito not only worthless in themselves, but have this added 

VOt. XUX. DO 
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and terrible rice, that wliile tbej render the, student incapable of 
doing anything good hijuselfj they render him eqtudly poverlen to 
appreciate any right-doing in others. 

It is my endeavour, in the following article, to give as clearly 
and briefly as possible pome plain precepts which may help to 
smooth the way of those who are trying to paiht thpmaelves, 
or to understand the painting of others'. But before doing 
this, I am desirous of stating clearly that I arrogate to myself 
no professional Infallibility. It was my lot, as a boy, to be, 
told by the artist who instructed my brother and sister, that 
I had no* taste for, or capability, of, painting; and had. I not 
chanced, while at Trinity, to read Ruskin;^ I should have 
accepted without hesitation my old master’s verdict. But - 
after reading the “Elements of Drawing," and then “Modern 
Painters," I worked away, not quite without hope, and not quite 
without result. It is my firm belief that every one who cares- for 
pictures,, or for natural beauty in the sense o|| wishing to repro- 
duce it, may, if he chooses to give the time, tutd go to work in 
the right way, attain to a reproduction of Nature which shall be a 
real delight to himself, and even, as far as it goes, a pleasure to his 
friends. But this is not to be done by paying for any numbey of 
lessons, be the master ever so skilful. It is to be done only by 
continual study of natural fact and natural laws, by gradually educa- 
ting, not only the hand, but the brain, the eye, and the heart, and 
bringing all of these to bear upon your work. It is in t^is latter 
respect, as a rule, that the amateur fails so dismally and so inex- 
cusably : he fails not so much for want of skill as for want 
of effort. The labour required for seeing correctly, is definite 
and real, and is never given by *those whose method of life it is 
to pay other folks to see for them. And yet art is the result, in 
the first place of seeing rightly, and in the second of feeling rightly 
about what is seen. And in so far as amateur art is good, it is 
because it partakes of the qualities which are admirable in professional 
art ; and when it is bad, it is because of ^its failing to possess those 
merits. There is no reason why the amateur should not see and 
fed as rightly as the professional, if he will seek fpr the right way of 
dping so. But the expression of his thought and feeling must inva- 
i^ly be inadequate. Indeed, in some ways the unprofessional student 
has even an advantage, for. his work is rarely thwarted by pebuniary. 
obstacles, rarely modified by conjiiderations of what is popular and 
likdy to sell. There, is no excuse for his being dull or mechanical 
in paring/ since the whole world is before him where to choose— 
since hjs need never choose a subject for which he does not care. And 
been for some years a critic of a large and mwe than 
averagely |hiBnl amateur drawing dab (some of the members used to 
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I am obnVmc^ that, in^nredibla 'as it may' aobnd/ the ’ &ijii&te.ti|r' Id^ 
really caie less 'for his 'subject than the ayerage'-artist.- It 
igndmuce not the incapadiy of the lady or geutleman'siiide&t y&ltA 
tries the instructor, but it is their extraordinary ▼ilful dl^ini^^' 
the way in which he or she comes dawdling down to the river/ thb 
mountain, or the forest, with a head fall of other things, and a he^- 
empty, and languidly takes out a brush and sucks it while gasing 
Vaci^tly at the scene selected. Strange as it may seem, it has 
rarely been my experience (on an average not more than once In fifty 
times) to find an unprofesaioml drawing from Nature, in 'which the 
faults were not caused chiefly by the laziness or the carelessdesd of 
the student, rather than by his incapacity. Speaking crudely, one - 
may say of those who make sketches, that it is only artists who try 
to do them as well as they can. The amateur, as a rule, with a tenth 
of the professional's capacity, and a hundredth of his precedent 
education, devotes a languid attention for a minute's time, and 
is then surprised at the poorness of the result. The truth is, that 
as a rule with these half-and-half people, effort ceases, when difllculty 
b^na As long as their blotted colour looks pretty upon the paper 
or the canvas ; so long as no part of their subject forces their own 
incompetence upon their attention ; so long, in fact, as they can 
either evade, or shut their eyes to all the real obstacles in their 
picture, they will go on swimmingly enohgh. But let the sun shine 
a little too warmly, or the wind blow a little too rough; let the 
ground be damp beneath their feet, or the flies buzzing about their 
head, or a little dust or sand spotting their paper and mixing up with 
their colours ; let them come to a mass of clouds which wants careful 
drawing, or some boughs which Ire waving in the wind, or some 
foreground grass whose spears and blossoms cannot be indicated with 
a smudge — and behold, up shuts the colour-box, and down comes the 
white umbrella, and the faint-hearted practitioner returns home with a 
sketch which he " had no time to finirii." How sick every artist 
gets of that phrase. It is almost worse than its corresponding one, 

" it only took me half an hour, you know." 

Yet in art, as* in other and greater matters, it is only 
failure that teaches. No one who can go on quite bravely 
and sincerely making mess after mess from Nature, but com'ra". 
to the time, when, he does not quite know how it is, hd 
makes messes no longer. Somihow from the failure, grows 'bp 
the fruit. I remember Burne-Jones saying to me, some yean ago, 
on this subject, h propos of the designing and arranging of dta|fe^, 
that he had tried to do it vainly for nearly two years, day after day, 
till one morning theeun shone, the earth cracked, the flowers bloomed,' 
and. he could design drapery for ever. ^ This is very much the 
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of all genuine art-workew. " I oan^t 4©- figanes/' twed. 
to say^he irrational members ofmytdrawing idob, '<jaad so 1 TKtm't 
try}” as if "doing figures vas a Ood^sent gift, tliat oamo down, 
from beaven in a basket. It is this shivering on t^ brink of any 
little deeper water than «ordinary, which prevents progress.’ Bad 
swimmers in their depth can always manage to keep up an appear- 
ance, if they leave one toe on the ground) but will .never learn 
to swim. Let them flounder about a little in'deep water, and get it. 
down their throat and up their nostrils, and after a certain, time of, 
spluttering and gasping, and striking out wildly with both arms,.lhey 
will probably learn to take care of themselves^ The right frame of 
mind for any ordinary student when he sits down to reproduce a bit of 
Nature, is one not far removed from terror — not very difierent from 
what our imperfect swimmer might feel if suddenly flung into deep 
water. Let him nevertheless take heart ; he is travelling the road 
that every artist in the world has travelled before him, for there is 
that grand compensating ■ law, that the greater the native genius, the 
further removed is the goal of attainment. The best painter is, as a 
rule, more dissatisfied with his work than the worst. Painting was 
never easy yet, except to those who were incapable. 

With this brief enunciation of some of the preliminary considera- 
tions with respect to amateur and professional work, 1 proceed to 
give an account of some of the chief difiBculties usually experienced, 
some idea of the capabilities and limitations of such work, and a 
few remarks upon the broader questions of colour, form, and compo- 
sition. Before beginning, I must ask to be forgiven for the neces- . 
sarily disjointed appearance of the following sentences. It is lieces- 
saiy, because in them I endeavour to condense in as terse a form as 
possible, hints which, if fully expressed in due sequence and connec- 
tion, would cover ten times the space at my disposal. The quali- 
epigrammatic form of the paragraphs may perhaps be pardoned, on 
the ground that I was either compelled to adopt it or omit half my 
subject-matter. Still 1 must say again clearly that the ^ following 
hints are really worth nothing in thcmselv'^s : constitute no Abra- 
cadabra or Fi-fo-fum for the production of sketches. All that they 
aim at is to put before students some plain facts in connection with 
Uiis subject, which they will have to consider and put in thmr right 
■connection. 

' . Bihce the first obstacle that one who desires to study any form of' 
^wing or painting has to contend with is undoubtedly his r^tiohs, 
1^, ns say , a few words upon their probable conduct. If they m» ^ 
pleasant kind who encourage the young beginner none 
because he is one of their own kin, they may be l.eft,. wiA -a. 

Bmir beads, so long as they do not complied 
advice. Bu^shoqld they do this, the stndenimiut,. if 
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• bo-a law to himself, or at all evmits 'to have- but 000 
adequate master. If you go foUoviug ffom or •NeHy'ai'^M^esiifitf 
painting, or take in ideas of colour from your maideu -auflyti^'W 
copy sporting subjects from your bachelor uncle, either frmntknne 
of their personality or respect for their intelligence, you are vrastii^ 
tiiq^ entirely, and preparing for yourself • difficulties' in the fotiire, 
‘Similar to those which you might feel in making a freehand dtaiwing 
after you had been accustomed to use tracing-paper, for -tiie-. first 
beginning of art, whether for amateur or professional, is'- fteedcw 
You must run alone, even if you stagger and fall in the attemi^j 
from your first moment. But having got rid of their advice, letns ga 
a step further and get rid of their approbation. Perhaps this is eveii 
more fatal than their blame. For in the first place they seldom care, 
save for you personally, and in the second place they seldom know. 
And in the third place, if they both know and care, th^ will 
probably be silent. For in this last resort, they will be certain that the 
less that is said about a student’s work the better. ** Continues, jeune 
homme,” is what Carolus Duran says to his pupils when they> have 
done ah exceptionally good piece of work : permission to labour is 
the only reward which a student should receive. Does this seem 
liard ? Do you require encouragemedt ? Do you want to show 
results ? That is a fatal error — an error common, alas ! to almost 
every amateur. The whole world of Nature is just beginning ttf talk 
to you ; it is the greatest boon, rightly understood, for your little 
personal world to be silent while you learn the new language. And 
never mind, though it be ChristmSs-time or New Year’s Day, or the 
anniversary of Nell’s marriage j don’t give away any of your pictures 
at present. Give anything else, but don’t part with incomplete bits 
of yourself till they are worth having ; it’s best to keep what, you 
produce in the workshop. Bcsist the temptation also to look too 
much on what you have done. Do it with heart and brain to '&e 
utmost of your power — thbre’s something wrong if you don’t fed 
washed-out after each drawing ; but don’t look at it all day and ^h^ 
and the next day, take down the shutters afresh, put a new bit of goads 
in the window, and forget all about yesterday’s sample. Drawings 
look much better in gilt mount^ or framed neatly, but the drawing, 
themselves are no better — leave^hem as they are, for the preCent at 
all events. I would not have you refuse to show your work to any 
one who wishes to see it — that’s making a mystery of ^e' matter 
which the thing is not worth. But I would have you be sure first, 
that they do wish to see it, and then I would have you show it, 
taidng as little as possible of the praise or blame .bestowed, and 
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de^ng neither. If your heart h in'your woi^ yon will soon eome 
into this frme of mind. Most raddom praise is, an impertinence, 
'though that hardly prevents our finding it sweet. Think of how 
foolish it would seem if, when yon were learning e foreign language, 
some one who perhaps knew a few words of it, and possibly none at 
all, were to ask you to pronounce the syllables you were acquainted 
with, and compliment you on your acquirement You are learning now 
the universal language of Art,, which great men in all times have spent 
their lives in acquiring^do you want to .hear the irresponsibly 
compliments of any one, while you' are mastering its alphabet, or even 
in the midst of its declensions. A little practical detail you will find 
of great help from those iu authority. Get them to allow some 
place where you can work by yourself, where you can keep all the 
odds and ends of your artistic life free from disturbance or obser- 
vation. A ganet does perfectly well if you arc in town; an out- 
house or a shed if you are in the country. And it probably won’t 
hurt, if you are young, even if it is bare and draughty ; if it faces 
east, west, north, or south ; if it is cold iu winter and hot in summer. 
For one of the first lessons of art is endurance, and it is rarely to be 
learnt on velvet cushions ; and a habit of conquering small obstacles 
of surroundings, will be found invaluable when the time comes for 
conquering great obstacles in the art itself. 

Now as to the preliminary setting out — a word about paraphernalia. 
The traditional burnt stick and whitewashed wall, which is all that somd 
of the great artists have had to begin with, though it sounds somewhat 
exaggerated, is nevertheless a type of the right way for the beginner to 
set to work. The simpler your me^ns the better; and even if their 
simplicity involves much limitation, it will be no drawback for some 
time to come. Many of the finest’ drawings in the world have been 
done with a simple pen and a wash of ink ; and even if you haven’t a 
paint-brush, with a pen, a penknife, and the end of your forefinger, 
you can get nearly any efiect in light and shade that you are likely 
to want. I confess for my own part that the pleasure of rubbing ink 
into an outline with the finger is very gres^, aud the triumph when 
you have attained with these blundering means anything near your 
intention, is delicious in proportion to its difficulty. And this, and 
corresponding limitations of material, not only hardens your spirit, 
and makes you fruitful of resource, but it takes away one consider- 
able difficulty which beginners are wont to experience. It prevents 
ns losing the way in the choice of implements and colouts. If- 
tlMace*8 only a big brush to do the fine and broad strokes with; one 
S^jbardly help learning to use it both broadly and delicately; if we. 
]i|i^^<kily one colour in our paint-box, we soon learn how varied is 
of effects which we may gain from it alone, and howtotise 
i^d'jgreatest advantage.* Is not all this very eleibentaiy? and 
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ki«4< ’ ^ow -ve will wBpoffe ,4ij^ <u, « a^atem 
begia with) .that you are adopting :wata^^do|l^l^yQor 0lwt 
and; 9 «y a word al^ut paper. Shiny writing-papar^ia; had, heea^’&e 
oolour will not lie upon it evenly without^he use of white ; tuod wil& 
this exception, it scarcely matters 'vhat paper you s^ect, ButtIusiK 
is then to be remembered that very' rough paper, while it increases 
the effect of your colour, puts considerable, obstacles in the way of 
accurate drawing! It is, so to speak, a rough road full of atones, 
over which it is difficult to walk circumspectly.' As a rule, dsawing- 
masters recommend it, because it lends itself to the concealment of 
their pupils’ defective use of the pencil ; because it does. not. requite 
the same amount of finish in painting; because its surface is less 
easily disturbed by bad brushwork, and many similar reasons, All of 
these should, I think, weigh in the opposite scale ; and though the 
reverse of rough sketching-paper — what is ordinarily called hot- 
pressed " — is apt to make your colouring reveal all its deficiencies, 
it is of the two more preferable. A coarse, or rather a hard, line 
upon such a surface, shows all its error, in the same way as a good 
line shows all its beauty. But the beginner might draw outlines on 
a rough surface for weeks without finding out how bad was his 
handling of the pencil. As a matter of fact, few surfaces are more 
fitting for a student for drawing than ordinary cartridge-paper ; it 
takes the pencil easily, it won’t bear too much messing about, it does 
not require either the refinement of pencilling upon an.excesmvdy 
smooth surface, or admit of the coarseness which passes muster on rough 
sketching-paper. But, to sum up this part of the subject, take what 
‘ material you can get most readily, and afford most easily, and, when 
you have taken it, don’t stint its me. Have plenty of material by yon, 
no matter how humble be its kind. Never think when you are using 
paint, canvas, or paper, of how long your paints will last, or how many 
sheets of surface you are using. The worst drawing is worth the 
canvas or paper it’s done on. Take a new sheet and start,; ficosh 
when you begin again. It is better to work from the first upon an 
easel, no matter of how rough a kind, if only because it hdlps jtm 
to acquire steadiness of hand, from the impossibility of resting ^onr 
hand upon the paper or canvas on which you are at work. 
with an easel you can, either standing or sitting, more easily seo the 
effect of what you are doing; you do not have the continual, looking 
up and down from your work ^ your desk, and vice ver/sd. 

Bemember that what you are seeking, in the first instance, is 
simply tO" express your, subject ; that every touch which does not 
aid that expression, necessarily obscures it. An irrelevant touch in 
drawing, or one which is put without special intention, is like 
a auperffuous or half-understood word in a sentence. And if than 
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many such, the whole tirork becomes tmmeaning. Besides irhieb, 
the materials of painting are always' delicate oiiflS> and will not bete 
rough treatment; they are like irritable peOj^le/ and .must not be 
teased or worried. If paint is stirred about oh the palette, or the 
paper, or the canvas, it < 30 on loses all the freshness of its colour 
quality, it approaches nearer and nearer to mud. Note also, that 
the surface on which you work is in one sense a colour; and 
almost the most precious of your colours. It will work for you, or 
against you, according as it is treated ; if you destroy its purity, ib^ 
is hardly possible not to lose, the brilliancy of your painting. The 
most salient point, probably, pf old English water-colour painting 
was the use which the artists made of this paper ground for obtaining 
brilliancy and transparency in their work. It is not too much to 
say, that its presence is felt throughout their pictures ; pictures in 
which the truth of atmospheric effect, has never yet been rivalled in 
the history of art. 

It is worth while to clearly understand what this implies, before 
proceeding further with our subject. Every art, and every branch 
of art, has its own special qualities, which it should preserve at any 
cost. These qualities, of course, are held in subordination to the 
principles which govern art as a whole, and consist chiefly in 
making the most of the special material and the special opportunities 
which that material affords. It comes to pass in this way that 
methods, which would be intolerable in Some branches of art, are 
not only tolerable but right in others ; and that the best way of 
working in any given medium, is the way which preserves most care^ 
fully, and exemplifies most clearly, that medium's essential qualities. 
The best stained glass is not that whjch seeks to possess all the grada- 
tions of colour and subtleties of f(frm and chiaroscuro which we find 
in painting. The best woodwork is not that which is carved in imita- 
tion of lace or drapery. The best mosaic is not that which we need 
a magnifying-glass to tell from brushwork. The best etching, does 
not seek to give the calculated completeness of engraving; and-soon 
throughout the list. Now, if we seek the Asential difference between 
water-colour and oil-painting, we find that it consists in the founda* 
tion of transparency; that all the methods of the former are'based upon 
the manner in which one colour is seen through another. It is perfectly 
true that there are opaque colours in water-colour, and transparent 
ohM in oil ; but, broadly speaking, the reverse is the case. Nor doea 
fhis express the whole of the difference, for in pure water- colonic 
not only are our colours transparent, but the foundation npon.- 
we lay them is a foundation of light, rather than a fouhdatiott bf ' 

' It is the fact of the transparency pf the paintsf aUowing' 

. wfct gkMnd to shine through the colour, which ^vee it* 
kifllmiy^^capy and sunny aspect to good Water-oeloitf wovki 
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fotfi, 4n vateZKSoloar ve may broadly wy, the feyatw .of 
'Whereas the practice ia oils is the reverse lb |iea the old sta^ 
formula, in the first we " load our shadows and scom^ our lig^^.^^ 
in the second we “ load onr lights and scumble our shadowSr'^ 

Now, there are seTmal dangers into which the yonng sfod^iis 
^ bkel^ to run, which may be mentioned in connection with this defini- 
tion. The first of these is the danger of not understanding this qaatity 
of transparency, and of. seeking to gain his effect by the juxtaposition 
rather than the combination,, of his colours. And the. second is, 
that from his limited experience, even if he keeps the above facts 
steadily in view, he will lose the pvtrity of his white paper, and so get 
darkness instead of light behind his transparency. This second result 
is inevitable at first. Patience, care, and practice alone can cure it. 
The third danger may be seen exemplified in most yonng ladies* 
sketches, and may be called briefly the danger of washiness. For it 
is inevitable that colour put on in thin washes with the object of 
being partially transparent, shoidd, if the exact medium be not 
attained, either lose or exaggerate its transparency. And as -all 
objects upon earth are solid, and all objects in the sky are round, 
this lack of sufficient opacity produces a spectral, shadowy appearance 
throughout the drawing. The operation; it will be seen, is a nice one. 
There is a Scylla and a Charybdis on either hand. On this side we 
have the danger of losing the essential quality of our art — its quality 
of transmitted light; on the other, the danger of losing all the 
solidity and reality of natural objects. Speaking roughly, we may 
say that into one or other of these pitfalls an amateur is boimd to 
tumble. No instruction upon earth can save him, simply because 
it is a matter of technical skill only to be gained by experience. 
It is well, however, that he should' understand that there is no ppa-- 
sible comparison in oil-painting, with some of the effects which .can, 
be produced in water-colour. The infinite delicacy and softnesa"— 
the gradation, and the atmospheric effects of the best water-coloun, 
are inimitable in any other medium whatsoever. 

We come now to the question of whether this method of art, ic' 
more suitable to the student than that of oil-painting. And here I 
am sorry to say I find myself opposed to nearly all art-teachmrs with 
whose opinions I am acquainted.% I admit the superior facility with 
which in water-colours a slight sketch can be made in a few mindtes,- 
and just tinted with the help of a little box which 'will go in the 
‘waistdoatrpocket. I acknowledge that it is at once leas cumbroni^ 
lew enstiyi lass troublesome, less pretentious, and likely to fan < 
moiw-fjdcasing in its results, than any amateur work in oil. Std 
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holding as I do the opinion that all student work is in^ortant, not 
so much for what it produces, as for the ins^otion it gives in ss^cg 
' l^'ature and understanding the works of artists-7>it appears to me 
that, a student's time being necessarily , limited, and as it is excess* 
-ively improbable he wHl J}e able to master both methods, it is most 
important he should select the one in which the great msjority of 
the world's finest pictures have been executed : the one to which all 
the merits of water-colour, are in comparison, as moonlight unto 
sunlight, and as water unto wine." Nor itf this all ; for the mo^^ 
elementary qualities of good painting can be emphasized ib an 
oil sketch, in a manner which is impossible in water-colour. It 
is difficult to explain this shortly, but it results from the fact 
that it is comparatively easy in oils, from the very nature of the 
medium, to put on at once a mass of colour, of the requisite strength 
and form. The colours do not run into one another, but lie side by 
side, and may be joined or altered in shape without great difficulty. 
The effect is obtained, so to speak, at once, and a good oil sketch 
rarely needs strengthening. ,The medium is more tractable, and will 
stand comparatively rough handling without losing its brilliancy ; and 
there are many other considerations of like kind. No doubt there is a 
great deal to be said on both sides of the question, and it is necessary, 
if the student sketches in oil, that he should do a considerable 
amount of minute work in pencil or pen-and-ink, in order to keep 
delicacy of form and minuteness of detail well before his eyes. If 
he does this, however, it is scarcely possible but that he will escape 
some of the most crying vices of ordinary unprofessional painting. 
He is little likely to be weakly, washily pretty, the temptations are 
all the other way. The sham picturesque is the last subject which 
will come easily to him ] nor will he find it help his work to encumber 
it with a niass of irrelevant details. The facility with which all sorts 
of intricate forms can be drawn on paper and tinted with a brush, 
has no analogue upon canvas for a beginner, who is almost forced 
thereby to take broad simple subjects. Of course such a student 
wUl be to a certain extent like a youngs^ |r in a riding-school, riding, 
without stirrups, on a rough raw-boned charger, and getting a, good 
deal knocked about in the process. There is another thing toor*-a 
bad oil sketch is such a gruesome thing, it speaks with such a 
loud, insistent voice, that it is impossible to praise it, uid so it 
is little likely to be stuck in a book, or shown round, to admiring 
.friends. 

.Again, if you want to draw, you must do a lot of work which 
...^n't. be recognized, except by those who have undergone similar 
then you will find out how many things there ara^i^hioh 
a picture. Up to a certain point, everything it pai^. cm 
Oh. canvas; carry it a degree further, and it is aiU^e 
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that changes the one to the other, tham 

. Lat he now, before proceeding farther, 6*’^® * 

to the student, especially with regard tq some techmcd mtters ^fil^ 
he probably would not disc-over for himself for a long tame. y. 

Remember that in any natural scene, there is a landwape of ■ ^ 
sky, as well as a landscape of the earth, and that, thoi^h *5® ^ ^ 
may be sometimes flat, the former is always round. Botmd 
, in a hollow vault cannot be expressed by thin ungradated w^l^ 
bf colour. The same rules which apply to the perspective of 
objects, apply also to that of aerial ones, and if violated, produce t e 
same results. The ordinary amateur forgets this, and becomes Japan^ 

in the upper part of his picture. r vi. 

Local colour is obscured by distance and altered by 
almost as much as it is hidden by shadow. A red coat « mUe oft 

is almost grey. . j j i' •a 

Everything has, properly speaking, a light side and a dark side, 

and one of the first and most necessary pieces pf art education is to 
learn to see this. In nine amateur drawings out of ten, objects 
are drawn rather in plan, than as they appear to the eye. 

Objects appear round to the eye, because of the gradataon of lig 
upon their surface. This rule applies to everything in Nature, and 
it therefore is impossible to indicate form without attention to t is 
gradation. It applies equally to the slope of a down and the shape 
of a teapot. Painting is not tinting a flat surface, but gradati^ a 
flat surface so that it appears to project or retreat, or of whatever 

form may be required. * 

Objects which are near, display more texture, as well as more detail, 

than those which are farther oft*. • „ , • 

An egg, a man’s head, and a tree, are all, broadly shaking, 
round objects, though the first is smooth and white, and the two 
last-mentioned coloured and irregular. There is no more rewn 
why you should neglect to have the spherical form of trees » 

person’s head clearly expressed in your drawing, than that 
omit the roundness of a ball or an egg. Only, as a rule, the 
amateur fastens on the easily seen features of n^ and ey^, cx 
bough and leaf, and does not notice nor think about the deUate 
gradation which gives the effect of solidity, and which makes, as e 
French would say, tl^e object in question turn, * i 

Any object, or any part of Naihre, has a definite shape, if it “ ®my 
the shape of a mass of colour, light or shade. Every stroke pf e 
drayring whicR does not set down some definite shape, or some 
ppjrtion .of' a definite shape, must inevitably be entirely wrong. 

' Nature is not niade up of strokes, or blots, or little scrabWes m,, 
yKRPus directions, like worms wriggling, but of masses. Nor is 
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*41106 a- border round objeotoi as a role; Mttiply* end ^e^e 

otiiera begin, such and such a mass relieved by ilb ' as well as 
‘ its colour and form, against such another. 

Roughly speaking, if you look at a landscape in the - direction dt 
the sun, its colour is mono or less invisible. If you turn your back 
towards the sun, the -reverse is the case. If therefore your picture , 
is to deitend upon colour, you must look away from the light ; and 
this is in nineteen cases out of twenty the best thing to do. 

The trunk of a tree is not stuck in the ground ; it holds it as thOo- 
fingers bold the glass. It may be said, in fact, that the two are 
parts of the same organism — connections, at all events, by marriage. 

Boughs, no matter how wavy and slight, or how gnarled and 
twisted, are seldom or never disjointed or weak. Each portion of 
them depends on another, and may be traced in its dependence and 
in its general line of spread, to the parent trunk. 

Leaves are not independent of branches, yet it is a common 
amateur way to draw the outside form and lay the branches of the 
tree upon it. The shape of a tree, however, is made up of masses 
of leaf and branch, each having a distinct relation to the other, 
and each expressive of its growth, its character, and its spherical 
nature. x 

A leaf has a definite shape. Draw it if you are near enough to 
see it; a group of leaves has also a definite shape, which is clearly 
perceptible when the individual leaf is not. When. you cannot see 
either the leaf or the group at the distance, you may still see that 
the tree forms itself, as a rule, into masses which have relation to 
its growth, which indeed express its growth, to any understanding 
eye ; and these it is you have to set down. Trees are not made by 
splodging about with browns and greens and yellows, in little patches 
without definite intention. Nor will any amount of rubbing and scrap- 
ing give you the texture of a rock or other object, if you canH make its 
form clearly perceptible by your gradated light and shade. Elaboration 
of work, is not finish. Many minutely' stippled>iip drawings, are, in 
the true sense oF the word, utterly unff fished. For finish is not 
patting more work into a drawing, but more fact. A complicated 
means of expressing any natural faet or pictorial incident, is, other 
things being equal, inferior to a more simple means. It is a weak- 
ness to use two lines where one would represent the object equally, . 
veil. There is another side, too, to this question, for all added 
lidbpur upon a drawing or picture tends to otecure the individnalify 
iofltfae artist, and to a certain extent to take away from the im- 
of the work. And so, unless there is a definite gain in> c6m> 
or beauty produced by., the elaboration of the idea, the 
ahja^^tama both on the sides of ease and motive, 
x ia one of the greatest vices of amateur voiki ’^Net-tbit 
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is eattmtially one of the leUaxelf .nrtneer raluabto .ofaieflf i iA^.4 
andoi^petions of an .unimportant kind^ When' every faad^ :Of 
hi^U/aUd hand ia'heing. brought into play •upon a work, of art^ thece 
ia.;nOrtime left to consider dabs of paint upon the coat^deere^ or 
vfhether a few drops of varnish are or are not spilt upon, the flopTi 
For the mind refuses to work at the same moment freely-and le*. 
^..^ti^ctedly, and if you fix it upon the small outside mpedimeata ot 
^ouf occupation, you take away so much of the power wbieh. you 
require for the occupation itself. 

. Carelessness is still less tolerable than neatness, for carelessneto in 
painting is incompatible with any genuine attempt to paint well- 
A work of art may sometimes be produced swiftlji^ but neveyr by 
chance. And though the finest and quickest lines and bits of brush*, 
work are frequently the best, they are never so . swift as not to be 
dmie with deliberate purpose, and with the utmost strain of the 
worker’s power. 

. Complacency is generally found with neatness, and generally 
arising from having mastered, more or less fully, some inferior system 
of drawing. For if one believes that a splodge of green for a field, 
and a splodge of purple for a mountain, and a little blue alopped 
here and there on a piece of white paper for a sky, and other similar 
renderings of Nature, are sufficient for 'the purposes of art; then, 
when one has acquired the small amount of skill necessary for put^ 
'tiny such splodges in their right place, there is every reason why 
one should be complacent. With every added sketch done upon 
such a system, the mental and physical eye gets duller, and grows 
to have less power of perceiving the minutim of form and colour and 
chiaroscuro. And with every added sketch, the hand grows more 
capable of its mechanical practice, and produces with greater ease 
a splodge of the required shape and colour. - - * 

When you are not certain of what to do to a dratping,-do.ntdhiii^*- 
Nothing is so fatal a bar to future work as the habit of aplodghag 
about. indefinitely. And, on the other hand, the habit of puttiug^ 
down no touch or Jine without a clear perception of the enid.urhiciL 
^ you intend to gain thereby, is the most wholesome habit inf. the 
world, and one which must inevitably result in progress. Faxt;of 
the, pleasure which is given by a good sketch is that whoever.' sees ' 
it, ^piBroeiyes tihe utmost carryi%-out of this de^nite inteatUHi, the 
qoutinual selectiou between twenty or thirty different mattm, ajtd 
the clqar undisguised presentation of the one chosen* . - ' 

now suppose that our student has attained a cectm pro* 
^enityiin the use of the. pencil and thy brush, and, is. desirous of ' 
bc^fianj^ to,.iiketyh- fioni Nature,' and see .what are likely to .be hu| . 
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chief elementary difficulties. We vill suppose that he has dene up 
his colour-box, his umbrella, his' camp-stool, his little -iblding easel, 
and ^ couple of canvasses, in a neat parcel (a long hi^i^strap is 
the best kind of fastening), and is setting out for his . day’s work. 
What is likely to be the course of events ? In all probability, unless 
his subject has been chosen beforehand, he will Grander about for 
two or three hours, till he is so tired, so dusty, and so disheartened, . 
that he is good for nothing, and finally will return home without 
having unstrapped his luggage. The number of times that that ^has^ 
happened to the present writer is more than he cares to remember.'* 
The remedy is twofold. Either you must choose your subject be- 
forehand (which is best), and go straight away and begin it, or you 
must make up yoiir mind to plump down in the first available spot 
which you come'across, and do the best you can on it. Judging firom 
personal experience, I should say that if you are in at all a pretty part 
of the country, the latter proceeding will generally find you a suffi- 
ciently good subject for student-work. And, though it may be 
carried too far, there is no doubt that the habit of drawing from 
subjects which are not at first sight attractive, is the greatest help 
in after years in educating the eye to sec the beauties of ordinary 
scenes and circumstances. And remember that it is ordinary scenes 
and circumstances from which the artist must, as a rule, extract the 
material for his pictures. Think of the great painters of English 
landscape and their finest wofks, how trivial and commonplace seems 
their character.. Gainsborough’s “ Crossing the Stream," Constable’s 
“ Mill," David Cox’s *' Hayfield,” De Wint’s “ Cornfield," Turner’s ‘ 
Frosty Morning,” such are the names of five of tbe greatest land- 
scapes that English painters have ever produced. Indeed, go a step 
further, and look at Old Chrome’s "Mousehold Heath” in the National 
Gallery, and notice how a magnificent picture can be made out of 
noting but a sweep of moorland and a stormy sky. 

iliis difficulty of subject, which is taught in no book, and rarely 
touched on "hy any art-instructor, must be faced from the veiy firet. 
Each of us must learn to discover for himself what it is which apfiears 
to him to be beautiful, and what are the qua! ties in a scene which 
appeal to his imagination, or his feeling. Subject is really the diet of • 

. painting, and must be regulated according to the personal wants of the 
'pamier. But it is strange to discover how seldom any subject - 
’ which is unartificial does not afford distinct opportunities for artistic 
purposes. The student, I think, should not be in a hurry to devote ^ - 
hiuumlf to one given class of work ; he will soon learn to know what 
it ii0hat the ren^ring of which he cares most ; W, till then, it is no 
him to take without grumbling whatever lies in his way, 
of study. Perhaps a few dogmatic principles- mey be 
lu^ ^ough even to these there are a great many exoeptk>iiB. 
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All thing* ontof their usnal place are general^ unfitting fi>r pietnres; 
nnl<wi incongruity ii naefal for somO definite purpose. For 
iusta^CCr c^ flowers, pluoked fruit, shells, and in general alt ot^ects 
which , hnre an accustomed place in Nature, make had sdbjectc'fm! 
pictures when divorced &om that position. But it by no means fallow' 
that they therefore make had portions of subjects ; that a plate of ' fruit 
may not he most delightful in some genre composition, that flowers 
'will not help 4 he beauty of a woman’s dress, or perhaps the signifl* 
.,r|mce of her gesture, and so on. What the s’tudent has to consider 
18 v^^ether he has sufficient object to gain in depriving flOwer or shell 
or fruit of its -natural surroundings, and to take care that^ if he has 
not, be paints it where he finds it in Nature. It is a mere matter of 
common sense after all, for to take anything from its entourage with- 
out a motive, is to deprive it of meaning, and to deprive it therefore,' 
in most cases, of its beauty. For the least part of the beauty is that 
of the thing itself, independent of all relations. Think how little ' 
admirable, as a rule, is the ordinary garden shrub in a picture, for a 
reason which is allied to the one of which I have been speakmg. It 
is almost invariably an object which has been evidently placed in 
its position; it is rarely allowed to grow freely, it is surrounded 
by other shrubs of varying kinds, each of which is as evidently and 
'wilfully jammed into holes in the ground as itself; it forms a uxiit, 
hot of natural beanty, but rather of show and artificial life. There 
is something in these unchanging, irregufor walls of evergreen which, 
when we come to think about it, seems incongruous with our English 
gardens. We know that summer will not make them more gi^n, nor 
winter bare, nor autumn vary the monotony of their colouring ; they 
seem to have no personal life, and to make no demand upon our 
sympathies. Reasons of this sort Will be found to apply to nearly 
every subject, and to determine its suitability or the reverse. If we 
push the matter to an extreme, it can be seen at once. No one 
would think of painting a boat lying upon a turnpike road, or a 
plough lying on the beach instead of in the furrow. But few 
students bestow sufficient thought upon their painting^ or rather upon ' 
the selection of their subjects, to follow out this principle into its 
subtler phases. • ' . 

Again, at the risk of wearying, I would repeat, that, no ' 
matter how limited may. be an amateur’s powers, it always lieS' 
within them to select a subject which has some definite meaning; 
No matter how simple his object may be, it is essential that it sho|ild' 
exist. If the motive is only t^^^ell the colour of .the grass on a 
certain slope of hillside, or the movement of clouds on a given after- 
noon, or the circling lines of water in the stream, or the strainihifof 
a bough in the wind, or the plunge of a ship in the waves, it is still 
quifo sufficient. For— ‘-and I think this is a consideration which does ' 
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not often occur to amateur8<^tlie minds .of people, wHo look at and 
care for pictures soon grows to be eminently qrmpathejdc, if only 
they hare the least chance of feeling sympathy. The eye' seeka*, 
unconsciously to itself, for the. slightest hint of the painter’s 
intention, and the mind, ^ettin^ hold of such a trace of meaning, 
follows it out eagerly, and sympathizes with the, failure or glories 
in the success, with an almost personal emotion. I don’t know 
that there is to be gained from ordinary pictures. by inartistic 
people a greater pleasure than that of the beholder saying to 
himself, “ Yes, I see what the artist was trying to do.” And* the 
reverse is as certainly the case. The perception of the no-meaning 
in a picture caiises a revulsion against it of great intensity. " What 
on earth have you dragged me into this gilt frame for,” we seem to 
ask' of the artist, "if you had nothing to tell me when you got me 
there ? ” 

But if the student must beware of having no subject, he must 
be careful also not to render his drawing too complicated, nor 
to overburden it with attempted subtleties of meaning. His motive 
should always be a simple one, mnpU in proportion to the paudty of 
his powei‘8, and, speaking broadly, should refer to some of the ordinary 
facts of life or Nature. For there is no such thing as commonplace 
motives id art, apart from the way in which they are treated. There 
is nothing commonplace in the ordinary human affections and natural 
objects of the world, unless they arc seen through a vulgar mind or 
eye. “ Who ever saw an ugly woman look unattractive when she 
was kissing her child ? ” as Wilkie Collins says somewhere. There 
is this advantage in what is called the commonplace, that it appeals 
to every one. Do it in the least^ degree rightly, and you have for 
your audience not the Upper* Ten alone, but those of every 
estate. 

One obstacle which is likely to check the beginner and greatly dis- 
courage him, must be noted in this connection. And that is, that 
if he attempts, as I urge him to attempt, never to execute a drawing 
without a definite intention to tell some story, no matter how simple 
or how short, he will suffer at first grievouil^ for his inability. He 
will find himself incapable of saying the smallest thing clearly; he 
will, to use common language, feel like a bigger fool every day. I 
remember' speaking to a great artist onQe about the difficulty of 
learning to draw animals in motion, and his telling me how he had 
learnt to do it. 

‘f%3iere is only one way,” he said, “you can’t attempt to do the. whole 
t^g at once, you must do it piecemeal. Say you want to do a dogrunnii^, 
ydiokinnst watch till you get one going the way you want, and seize what part 
ef W'Setion you see most dearly — say the line of his Wk, or the angle of 
|j|i||,|ihm-]eg, or the pose of his head, or whatever it is. Stick that ^pwif in' 
yjp<^3iid^ook, and nothing dse ; and watch him again till you get anbtheif 
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of auction, and ao on day after day till yott hlaVo got alt tha foots pf tEe 
matter. . ^henyou can begin to put your running dog together;’^ " 

Well, tomething ia this yraj must a beginner think of do^^.his 
subject, and he must be content if he can get oply a veiy littlf^’bit of 
it ill this or that rendering; let him get* that little bit as clear tu 
. pos^le, and not be disheartened at the incompleteness or failnre of 
<he whole. 

■ f 

But the greatest drawback to amateur^ art is^ as a rule^ that 
^ nt tmeans nothing. Incomplete^ poor^ and erroneous as is its 
technical part, the spiritual part is perhaps even on a lower level. 
And even if the technical speech is at all attdined, how rarely is it 
the case that it is used for any intelligible purpose. We are all 
prone to forget, I think, that there is little object in being able to 
reproduce upon paper any scene or actiop whatever, unless something 
else is gained beyond the mere reproduction. If an image is pro- 
duced which only repeats a visual impression, and that poorly (as 
must always be the case), without enforcing either the significance or; 
the beauty of what has been seen, without bringing, it into some 
connection with our sympathies, and enabling us to see more in it 
the next time than avc saw before, we can hardly call it a work of 
art. The best result that can be obtained by the great majority of 
amateur students, is not the capacity to do drawings of more or, less 
inferior quality themselves, but to gain sufficient knowledge of the 
subject-matter, methods, and principles of art, to enjoy the work of 
great artists, and see its true relation to the world at large. Not 
.only does this produce a pleasure of far wider scope than the grati- 
fication of mere personal vanity, but it is one of those productive 
feelings, which tend by their very existence to increase the amount and 
the power of good art. If tlie enormous body of amateurs in 
England were to work from this standpoint, their influence not only 
upon all who knew them, but upon our painters, would be simply incaU 
culable. We should hear no more from the artists those bitter words 
which are so frequent in the present days concerning amateur work ; 
nor should we have from the artists a litter of those cheap pictures 
which rely for their attraction upon flashy renderings of Nature,^ or 
cheap tricks of sentiment. I sometimes wonder why it is that no one 
has npticed that during the last thirty years in England, in which 
there has been such an enormous spread of art-educatio^, the essential 
qualities of English art have distinctly declined. Technically, no 
doubt, at all events in oil-pain1j|pg, the reverse has been the ^se ; 
we have learnt far more of continental methods, always in advance 
of oiir own — a more enlightened system of instruction has been pur- 
sued in out' art-schools — and we have had opportunities of comparing 
our artistic products with those of other nations, and noting their 
greater deficiencies. But the motive of the work has, it appears to 
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me, alntost entirely altered.. It used to be dull, respectable and 
honest; its sympathies were limited, but still they weje true as 
far as they went, and it was at all events distinctly national. Add 
'to this, that there was still living, or but lately dead, a group of 
landscape painters who may be said broadly to have been the greatest 
which the world has ever known — Standeld, Turner, Cox, and De 
Wint— ^who combined with their truth to Nature a breadth of 
idea, a -simplicity of intention, and a sturdy . contempt for insin- 
cerity or affectation, such as could scarcely be surpassed. What h^s. 
our art-education given us in exchange ? What has become of the 
simplicity and honesty of English figure-painting ? Which of our 
modern men will give us a picture like Mulready’s “ Choosing the 
Wedding Gown,” or the elder Leslie’s “ Uncle Toby and Widow 
Wadman?” — pictures which are not only works of art, but are 
fine national works of art, which breathe the spirit of the land, and 
that which made the land great, in every line. What have we sub- 
stituted for these ? Futile classicalities, which the people neither care 
for nor understand ; and sham renderings of a Parisianized society 
life, such as is alien to the very heart of the English nation. 

** One Spaniard lick two Portugee, 

One jolly Engliahman lick them all three,” 

is no doubt a very boastful saying, and one of very questionable taste ; 
but after all it is the spirit which won Agincourt, and destroyed 
the Armada, and it is very doubtful whether it is not a more whole- 
some one than this half-shivering imitation of Parisian chic^ or this 
puling longing after the outside form of an ancient life, which has 
nothing in common with our own. 

How does this bear upon the work of the amateur ? In this way, I 
think, that such a change would ha\e been impossible, had the unpro- 
fessional students of painting directed their efforts to the comprehen- 
sion of more than the superficial aspects of art. For be it remembered, 
the artist is a younger son after all, he must do something for bis living; 
and that something must be, in the long run, what is demanded from 
him. He may keep up a technical standard, but it is not his business 
to keep up an emotional or intellectual tne — for that, he is only 
the glass and abstract chronicle of his time." His pictures tell us 
only what we are, but not wl\at we could be. Nearly every household 
in England at the present day has at least one member who in some 
form or pnother goes in for art. What an eflTect would be produced 
upon the nation, as a whole, and the professional painters in particular, 
if alfof these amateurs were to understand, and endeavour to carry out 
in their own practice, and seek for in the pictures of artists, a few 
sin^ple principles of good art, such as those which I have tried to 
indid^te. 


H. Quiltsr, M.A. 



TYRANTS OF THE SEA. 


SHOWING SOME TALES'OF SUFFERING IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


I N recent ears great efforts have been made to improve the lot of 
the seaman. Mr. FlimsolFs exertions to diminish the loss of 
life at sea will long be remembered. It is a matter of deep regret 
that his efforts have been attended with so little practical result. 
In 1884, within the space of one week in the month of January^ 
from 150 to 200 lives were lost. In three weeks of the same month 
350 vessels of all nationalities were repoked lost. Of this number 
199 were British sailing vessels and 42 were British steamers. Very 
few of the losses were of old ships ; hence their destruction cannot be 
laid to old age. The statements from time to time made public by 
Mr, Chamberlain have awakened a painful interest in the public 
miiid^ and a Commission is now ohee more conductings an inquiry 
into the causes of the loss of life at sea. The result of that inquiry 
is anxiously looked for. In the meantime, I will venture to express 
the confident opinion that the safety of life at sea will never be seemed 
as effectually as the circumstances of peril in wlijch the sailoj^ 
life must inevitably be passed would allow, until the Law of Marine 
Insurance is reformed, and it has become impossible for the owners 
of ships to recover anything beyond an indemnity. Under the existipg 
condition of the law, an owner may stand, to win rather than to lose 
by the loss of his ship, and so long as this is permitted it is idle to 
look for that strict care and attention to details which are so necessary 
in the management of shipping. ^ ^ 

In the present short ])aper it is not proposed to deal with thje 
seaworthiness of ships. The object is to call attention to the suffer- 
ings seamen endure from other causes. Mr. Matthews, the secretaiy 
to the British and Foreign Sailors' Society, has been devoting him- 
self lately to an inquiry into some of this terrible incidents which 
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have recently occurred. As the President of the Society, Pdeem it my 
duty to give publicity to the harrowing, narratives which ‘We been 
brought to our knowledge. The incidents to which it is proposed 
to call attention are, as we confidently believe, of an exceptional 
nature ; but the public will be justly indignant that such cruelties 
should from time to time take* place, and they will demand. that an 
effort shdll be made to provide a remedy. 

Tales of cruelty at sea are not new. They have been described 
with moving eloquence by powerful writers. The flogging sceue in 
Dana's " Two Years before the Mast “ must be vividly impressed 
upon the minds of many readers. The sufierings endured in ships 
sailing under the flag of the United States attracted the attention of 
another gifted American writer. Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, when 
serving as United States Consul at Liverpool, in a despatch addressed 
to the Secretary of State on the 17th of June, 1857, expressed him- 
self as follows : — “ The instances of cruel treatment that have come 
under my notice include a great mass of petty outrage, unjustifiable 
assault, shameful indignities, and nameless cruelty, demoralizing 
alike to those who perpetrate and to those who suffer." The crews 
he described as being generally foreigners, who, from their roving 
habits, seldom remain long under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Hence a difllculty was experienced in securing the 
offenders, and in inflicting {he punishments which they deserved. 

We have a more recent contribution to the American literature 
on this subject from the pen of Mr. Gray Jewel, M.D., for some 
years United States Consul at Singapore. In 1873 he published a 
book entitled " Among our Sailors." A copy of this work was 
placed in my hands by Mr. Wqflehousc, the British Consul-general 
at Honqluln. Its pages are full of tales as heartrending as the 
narrative of Mr. Dana. 

While Mr. Hawthorne was moved with pity by the incidents 
which came under his observation at Liverpool in connection with 
American shipping, in the British service the sufferings ef the 
seamen were not less cruel. A debate ^took place in the House 
of Commons on the 2nd of August, 1859, upon cruelty to merchant 
se^imen on the high seas. Mr. Milnes introduced the question, 
and in his speech spoke more particularly of the minor brutalities, 
or consuls' cases. The number of sufferers in these cases who 
had been in hospital in Liverpool from June, 1857, to June, 
1898, had been no less than 135, white from the latter month to 
i^l^uary, 1859, the number had been 80; and the number in the 
workhouse from June, 1858, to March, 1859, had been no less than 
jSSi Commenting' on the instances of barbarous treatment of mer- 
elUbit seamen which had been brought to light, and on the difficulty 
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of dealing with the question^ the Times, in its leading article at this 
time) said ^ 

“Suppose a ship to leave onp of the most* distant ports of the world for 
Liverpool pr New York; suppose it to toss on the ocean for some four months/ 
now beaten by storms o£E Cape Horn, now becalmed, with the pitch seething 
in its crevices, on the Equator ; suppose the masAr to be an ill-conditioned, 
passionate, illiterate brute, with just mind enough to work the/ reckoning 
when he is sober, and totally unrestrainable when drunk ; suppose this person, 
under impulses generated by a despotic power and brandy, to take a violent 
dislike to a particular seaman; what is likely to be the life of this unhappy 
man while his tyrant is on blue water, without any control but fear of mutiny, 
or an indirect prospect of an inquiry after reaching port ? ” 

The annals of the Liverpool Police-court and hospitals will answer 
the question. 

In a volume which is just published, entitled “ Belay iug-piu 
Gospel,”^ Mr. Matthews describes his own experiences at sea, and 
whilst serving as British chaplain in the port of Antwerp. His 
volume contains some other narratives of recent date which must 
make the reader’s blood boil with indignation. The first which I 
shall select is taken from the Sailors* Magazine, published by. the 
American Seaman’s Friend Society. The number for September, 
1883, contains the following narrative, copied from the San Francisco 
Daily Repository of March 5, 1882. The barbarities described 
occurred on board the ship Gatherer on her passage from Antwerp 
to Wilmington, California : — 

“ The testimony showed that the first mate, Watts, knocked down Adling, 
a sailor, and blinded him with a kick an the eye as he lay on the deck; that 
the second mate, Curtis, knocked down Jacques de Bayrcr with a belaying- 
pin, splitting open his head and breaking his nose, and, while his shrieks rang 
through the sliip, Curtis made him clean up his own blood ; that Peterson 
was beaten by the first and second mates till his blood ran about the deck ; 
that Thomassen was never without scaA on his face from the day of leaving 
Antwerp ; that McKew was dragged round the deck with a watch tackle ; 
that Kasmussen was struck in the face with brass knuckles till he sought to 
end the torture by committing suicide; that Hansen drowned lUmelf to 
escape the cruelties of the mates; that Soucher, a boy, was beaten and 
worked till he fell overboard; that Tommy, the steward, was beaten on 
J{end until he became a maniac, and is now in an asylum*; that Olman was 
beaten four times, and his nose broken with a belaying-pin ; that Turner was 
kicked off the forecastle the first day out, and Brown beaten and made to 
swab up his blood. For one hundred and thirty-seven days this ship was a 
floating hell ; and it is only to be hoped that Watts, who fled from justice to 
a foreign country, will be extradited and punished like Curtis. Tlie jury 
twice failed to convict Sparks, the captain, although Adling, who was led 
into court half-blind from the kicks of Watts, testified that Watts beat him 
in full view of the captain, and the tij^ird mate, Driscoll, corroborated him* 
The cries of the tortured seamen were heard all over the ship, but Sparks took 
no notice of them. Seaman Mill testified thus : — ‘ Saw the mate beat MoKAv 

* Sailers’ Institute, Shadwell, London ; S. W. Partridge Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 
Price 1«. 
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in the presence of the captain. The captain said : Mr. Watts, take this 

out of my siglit.*' The mate took him away„ knocked him down, and kicked 
him about. Then he made him Wipe the blood up, and after Ih^t he beat 
him again. The man's face was so bad that you could noli tell he was a man. 
I saw the mate knock McKew down and kick him in the presence of the 
captain.' A large crowd thronged the Circuit Court-room this morning to 
liear the sentence of WillitW Watts, the mate of the Oath&'er^ who was 
convicted on Thursday last of cruelty to sailors. No case that has occupied 
tlie attention of the Circuit Court for months has attracted the notice that 
this one has. The great majority of those present showed by their appearance 
that they were sailors or connected in some manner with the sea. The case 
of the Gatherer was such an aggravated one of cruelty and ill-treatment thtit* 
the two years which have passed have not caused the maritime population of 
this city to forget any of the details.” 

Two sentences were inflicted upon Watts — four years for putting 
out the eye of Gustave Adling, and two years for beating Rasmussen 
with brass knuckles, the latter sentence to begin on the expiration of 
the former. 

Turning over several pages of Mr. Matthews’s book we come 
to another terrible tale of the sea. Mr. Matthews states that, 
on a recent visit to Cardiff, he was informed by Mr. Alderman 
Cory of 

“ the arrival of a ship in which a sailor had been killed by the second mate. 
As the superintendent of police in this port was instructed by the Home 
Secretary to prosecute on behalf of the Crown, I obtained the official depositions. 

The ship Z left Antwerp as late as July C, 1881, bound for Cardiff. 

On the morning of her departure the crew were hurried on board, as is the 
custom, at the last moment. Fortunately, only one appeared to be the worse 
for drink. He, no doubt, poor fellow, hud been on the usual debauch and 
drunkenness, and was put on board penniless, with his advance gone, incapable 
and miserable. When a ship comes to an anchor in the river, men in such a 
state are often allowed to sleep off the^ir drink and come round sufficiently to 
know what they are doing. But wher' she is towed right away by the tug, 
as in this case, the position of affiiirs is most serious and dangerous ; work 
has to be done, and the wretched men have to be beaten into obedience. 
This often is the critical moment. An officer is sent into the forecastle to 
compel the almost insensible and unwilling slaves to cat the anchor,, get out 
thf jib-boom, or make sail — in one word, get ready for sea. Often then a 
scene is commenced which is best left untold. Then it is that many a poor 
wretch has been maimed and wounded, beat jn and bruised. The second 

mate of the Z went into the forecastle to compel the deceased seaman, 

Charles Giles, to begin work. There was the usual scuffie, which was severe, 
and Giles was successfully pulled out. Something more than bad language 
was the result. The mate, having changed his torn shirt, came forward to 
get out the jib-boom. Giles continued his abuse and annoyance, and received 
a back-handed hit. As this continued, the mate struck his antagonist with 
the capstan bar on the head, and thus gave him a death-blow. The vessel 
came to an anchor at Flushing, and a doctor was brought off; but Giles 
Ufver recovered* consciousness, and died the nej:t morning at six o'clocL 
H3*M. Consul communicated with the Government. Hence the order of 
the Home Secretary for the arrest of the prisoner, and the prosecutibn for 
'murder on the high seas. The verdict was ‘ Not Guilty ’ on the grourid of 
sel&defence.’^ • . , , 
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The two following stories of the miserira which are sometimes 
endured at sea ar^ of quite recent occurrence: Mr. Matthews quotes 
a case before the North Shields Police-court^ of which a brief' 
account was given in the Newcdatle Daily Journal bf April 80, 1885. 
The persons charged were the master of the vessel, aged twenty-six ; 
his brother, the chief officer,. aged twenty-one; and the second officer, 
of the ship.* From the opening statement of the prosecuting counsel, 

it appeared that, in the beginning of March last, the brigantine J. WilUam 
was^ at Wilmington, where the lad whom the prisoners were charged witli 
jnkvitig murdered, together with several others of the crew, who would be 
called as witnesses, were shipped on board for the purpose of coming to ■ 
England. The lad, as ftr as could be ascertained, signed articles on the 9th 
of March last. After the crew had gone or been put on board the vessel, 
she lay in the river at Wilmington for three or four days, when the vessel 
crossed the bar and went to sea. The charge against the prisoners was 
that they, one and all, almost from the time of the lad going on board up to 
the day of his death, on the 25th of March, ill-treated him brutally, and it 
would be within the province of their worships to decide whether the entry 
in the log-book signed by the captain, which said that Limborg died from 
heart disease, or the evidence which he would produce pointed to the cause 
of death. The witnesses whom he would call would conclusively prove that 
from the day of Limborg going on board the brigantine up to the day of his 
death, he was not only kicked and struck by these men, but that the clothes 
were taken from his back, and he was made to stand on the deck and carry 
out his watch in a semi-nude condition, in weather which their worships could 
imagine would prevail in the Atlantic at that time of the year. When 'the 
lad went on board he was strong and well. His health gradually gave way. 
It would be for the magistrates to say whetherhis weakness and ultimately his 
death were caused by the ill-treatment of the prisoners. It would appear in 
the evidence that while the lad was at the pump it was the habit of the captain 
to go behind him and kick him in the leg just behind the knee, which made 
him fall forward, when the handle of the pump came upon his head. Coming 
up to the day of his death, on the 25t]i of March, he should be able to prove 
that on the morning of that day the laid was violently assaulted by the captain 
and the mate. They afterwards watched him to see if he could eat, the 
remark being made that if he was well enough to eat he was well enough to 
work. He believed the lad did endeavour to take a little soup, which he 
could hardly swallow, as his mouth was swollen to a tremendous size, and he 
was otherwise in a very bad condition. One of tlie crew was then ordered to 
tie a rope round his body, which he did ultimately, after at first refusing. He 
was then dragged about with the rope and beaten. The lad ultimately died, 
and the body was committed to the deep in a brutal manner." * 

The prisoners were sentenced to seven years^ penal servitude. 

The last of these painful narratives was published to the world at 
the Exeter Assizes in the course of a trial held before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins : — 

Adolphe Ha^, John Andrew So^erdyke, and Jorgen Marsden Jorgensen, 
sailors, were indicted for the wilful murder of Charles Armstrong, capta% of 
the barque Wellington, on the high seas, on January 23, 1885. The* grand 

* This fine sailor lad was the son of an inspector of Scandinavian fisheries. Indeed, , 
there is much evidence to show that numoers of these brave, simple, God-fearing 
Scandinavian seamen have been subject to like brutal treatment. 
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jury rejected the indictment for murder, and brought in a bill for man- 
slaughter. The crew were shipped at Havre on January 19, 1885. Two or 
three days after leaving port the captain’s conduct became very extrar 
ordinary. He had the boatswain and the steward put in irons and the 
carpenter placed in the lazarette, althoilgh the men had done nothing to 
deserve this treatment. On the advice of the chief officer, they submitted in 
order to humour the captain^ who was described ,as having the * horrors.* 
The captain got a revolver, with which he fired at the crew. The carpenter 
was shot in the neck, as lie lay in his bunk, and another man^ who took 
refuge in the riggingj received a wound from wliicli he died. The chief mato 
- observed that something must be done to secure the captain, and the three 
prisoners and another man armed themselves with belaying-pins and wer-" 
powered him. The captain received severe wounds on his head during the 
affray, and died in two hours. Mr. J ustice Hawkins remarked that it waa 
absolutely necessary that a man in the state the captain was in must be 
secured, and it could not be done by reasoning with him. There was nothing 
actually to show how the captain came by his death. They must not weigh 
with golden scales the conduct of men placed in such peril, and, if they 
honestly acted as they did to save their own lives and the lives of others, the 
jury could hardly find them guilty of majislaughter. The prosecution there- 
upon did not press the case, and the prisoners were ac( quitted.” 

Such are the sufferings which under brutal officers may sometimes 
be endured by the seaman in the course of his employment afloat. 
When he returns to port he becomes in too many cases the helpless^ 
and perhaps the willing, victim of the crimps and boarding-house 
masters, who live by plundering the seaman. If the seaman suffera 
much from the harpies who fasten upon him in our home ports^ 
where the proceedings are restrained by the efforts of the Board of 
Trade and the water police, it will readily be believed that in 
foreign ports, where such protection cannot be extended to him,, 
the condition of the seaman is far more sad and more helpless. It 
is thus described in a communication recently addressed to Mr, 
Matthews by her Majesty’s consul*, Mr. F. Bernal. After twenty- 
six years^ consular experience, he writes as follows : — 

“There entered the port of Havre each year (on an average of three 
years) 28,596 sailors on board British ships. At no port in the whole ivorld 
is the British seaman more beset by temptations of every kind, or more 
injured or swindled .and robbed by a certain number of people, unfortunately 
almost without an exception his own countrynj in, whose sole profession it is 
to live by and on him, than at Havre. The fact that these frauds and 
robberies take place in a foreign land, the language of which is unknown to 
the victims, and the difficulty of making their complaints understood by the 
authorities very great, and that care is almost always taken to intoxicate, and 
sometimes even drug, the sailor before robbing him, makes it in nearly every 
case a matter of impossibility to obtain sufficient evidence to convict the- 
jwrpetrators of these heartless robberies. There is yet another phase of this 
gloomy picture. England has ever justly prided herself on being among tbo 
of those nations who have waged war against slavery, and yet there 
are lmndreds of men sailing under her flag who are nothing else but white 
s)a(V0B* 1 ^ude to that class of men who pass their lives" afloat going 
p^ndipally to and fro between the ports of the United States and those of 
thit The majority, of these men, having originally spent' or 
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squandered their wages, have nothing to receive at the end of a vc^nge, and 
have nothing to look to but the advance they will get on reshipment — a verjr 
pernicious system, but .one whi0h it is impossible to do awav with by law in 
foreign ports. They are accordingly taken possession of oy boarding-house 
keepers, who provide them with lodging, food, and drintf, and. sell; them as 
soon as they can to vessels requiring new crews.^ This goes on, in many cases, 
voyage after voyage and year after year. It is not to be wondered at that, 
such a system should lead to very evil results, so that on such vessels the 
boot and the belaying>pia are too often used to drive these men. Nay, I * 
know of my own experience of more than one case where the loss of a vessel 
may in all probability be attributed to this state of things.” 

It would indeed be .an unprofitable task to bring to light tales of 
atrocity without endeavouring to suggest remedies. And\ first we 
must look to the seamen themselves. They have it in their power 
to do much to 'better their condition. Seamen are too often guilty 
of reckless improvidence. In bringing this charge against them 
due allowance will be made for temptations which specially belong 
to their hard calling. After a long voyage at sea, after being kept 
in close confinement on board ship, subjected to great personal dis- 
comfort, and weary with a monotonous existence, the sailor on laud- 
ing surrenders himself a too ready victim into the bands of harpies 
whose corrupting influence upon our seamen is one of the dark blots 
in our civilization. Those whose occupation takes them frequently 
to the vicinity of the docks are familiar with the painful spectacle 
of a ship, just returned home from India or China or the Antipodes^ 
surrounded, even before she has been moored to the quay, by a band 
of jackals, ready to pounce upon the seamen as they come ashore, 
and to lead them away to some miserable haunt where the hard 
earnings of many months are consumed in a few days, or it may be 
hours, of ^vicious indulgence. Ib is creditable to the seamen that 
so many of their number resist the temptations to which they are 
exposed, and, after having been knocked about in their younger 
days at sea, settle down in later life in homes which they maintain 
in decent comfort. No inconsiderable proportion of the men who 
serve before the mast acquire a sufficient education to enable them 
to pass the Board of Trade examinations and to become certificated 
officers in the Mc]y:hant Service. 

At the present time, when the port of London is crowded with 
men pinched with poverty and hunger, it would be unjust to pass 
over in silence the noble generosity of our brave, true-hearted 
seamen. So long as he has a shilling in his pocket, the sailor is ever 
ready to divide it with any olJ shipmate whose condition is even 
more desperate and destitute than his own. Let us, therefore, make 
allowance for the improvidence which is found amongst seafaring 
men. But, while making this allowance, it will be obvious that the 
first remedy for the destitution into which many have fallen is a 
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remedy which the sailor alone can apply by the exercise of greater 
prudence and self-restraint. The crimp would-be powerless if the 
sailor were not^ improvident. It is because the earnings of the 
previous voyage have been squandered that the sailor is driven to 
pawn the wages to which he may be entitled for his next voyage at 
usurious rates of discount in order to procure the few miserable 
garments included in his sea-kit. -.This is scarcMy the time to insist 
further on the failings of seamen. 

** ’Tis all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 

But no man's virtue nor sufficiency 
I'o be so moral when he shall endure * 

The like himself.’’ 

Seamen are necessarily a scattered body. Their lives are spent 
far away from home, on voyages protracted for indefinite periods. 
When at length they return to their native land^ they are, in the 
emphatic language of the Liverpool Seamen's Protection Society, a 
disorganized prey to designing knaves. 

Let us now turn to such remedial measures as it is in the power of 
the Government to carry into effect. As the result of personal 
inquiries, I am impressed with a strong conviction of the injurious 
influence on the diwiptiue of the Merchant Service which results 
from the habit of swearing which too commonly prevails. It is 
always interesting to go dowp to the pier-heads of one of our great 
seaports to see the outward-bound ships going out of dock. An 
opportunity is given for forming an opinion as to the condition of the 
crews when they embark for sea. Cases sometimes present them- 
selves of very repulsive demeanour on the part of the boatswains and 
petty officers. One instance is vi'^dly present to my recollection. 
A fine iron ship of about 1,000 tons register, well found and 
moderately laden, was delayed nearly half an hour, made fast to the 
quay wall on which I stood ; during the interval, the crew were 
.mustered, and there was afterwards considerable activity on board in 
hauling the ship Qut of dock. The boatswain was busily occupied in 
these operations, and doubtless suffered occasional provocation from 
the stupidity of two or three men who were incapacitated from the 
effects of liquor ; but his mode of encouraging the men to exertion, 
and administering reproof, was in the highest, degree reprehensible. 
Every other word was an oath, and the manner was even more 
brutd than the language. When I reflected that the little band of 
men before me would in a few hours be completely isolated from the 
world, and that they were to be employed on a long and dreary 
voyage of 100 days or more under the orders of such a taskmaster, 1 
cbolcl not but feel touched with sympathy. When such a man is 
selebted from among his messmates in the forecastle for a favoured 
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and imppttant post, the efPect on his subordinates mnst bb mo^t 
demoralizing, , .■ * 

‘ ^ Mr. Matthews concludes his work with severay suggestions of a^ 
practical character. Space will only ' permit ^me to give ^ the 
following: — , • ‘ . 

(a) That it should be a punishable offence, both in the shippiug 
‘ master and the captain of the ship, on responsible representation, for' 
a sailor to be put on board a ship drugged or drunk. 

, (b) That, seeing that we have almost as many of our ships in 
foreign ports as in our home ports, our GoTernment be encouraged, 
not only to use the services of oiir consuls more effectively, but to 
open a serious interchange of views with foreign Governments for the 
removal of abuses and tjte better protection and improvement df 
seamen. . < 

(c) That as an officer’s certificate is either suspended or cancelled 
for incompetency, so convictions for inhumanity should carry with 
them the cancelling of certificates. 

I would conclude by urging strongly the establishment of a Pension 
Fund for seamen. The subject has been frequently investigated by 
Boyal Commissions and by Parliamentary Committees! A special 
Commission was appointed in 1848, under the presidency of Lord 
Ellenborough, to inquire into the condition of the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Fund, and the subject was incidentally but iuost carefully 
considered by the Manning of the Navy Commission in 1859, by the 
Parliamentary Committee on Merchant Shipping, and, more recently, , 
by the Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. Each successive Report 
has contained a strong recommendation^ in favour of^the establish- 
ment of a Pension Fund. In France, as it is stated in Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Report, the institution for the relief of invalid seamen 
embraces equally those of the National and Mercantile Marine. 
Founded by the great Colbert, it has survived all the changes of 
government from his time to the present day. Similar institutions 
exist in Holland and Sweden. We have a recent collective opiniqn 
upon this subject in the report of a committee ot Liverpool ship- 
owners. They strongly urge that a compulsory benefit fund 'should 
be established in .the general interests of commerce and the nation, 
as well as of our merchant seamen. They recommend that all boys 
out of training ships and apprentices should contribute from the 
beginning of their sea-life, there being at present no provision for old 
or disabled seamen except the wgjrkhouse. 

On a late occasion it was my duty to assist at the midday meal 
which has recently been given to destitute seamen by the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society. It was painful to see so many grey- 
headed men in the receipt of our scanty benevolence. When ship- 
ping is depressed and the number of seamen offering themselves for 
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employment is in excess of the demand^ it is natural that captains 
prefer to take young and able-bodied men rather than those who 
have reached a Icsl vigorous age. For these men the prospect is indeed 
a sad one. * The S^amen^s Pension Fund should be supplemented by 
contributing the balance representing the value of the unclaimed 
effects of deceased seamen, which is at present handed over to the 
Exchequer. This unclaimed balance may be es'timated at £8^000 a 
year. Such a sum would constitute a most valuable subsidy, and 
minister effectual relief to many a starving old seaman. As 
element in the national income it is infinitesimal in amount, and it 
is not worthy of this great empire to retain for public purposes a 
sum derived from such a source. The Royal Commission of 1874 
expressed the opinion that a self-supporting Pension Fund for the 
benefit of seamen, as suggested by the Manning Commission of 1859, 
might prove of great value in creating a tie to bind the seamen of 
Great Britain to the Merchant Service of their own country, and 
thus indirectly strengthening the naval power of the empire. 

It has been an ungrateful task to call attention to abuses of 
authority on board ship. I am confident that they are of rare 
occurrence, save in a certain class of the Mercantile Marine. All my 
personal associations with the officers of the Merchant Service have 
been most pleasant. The standard of professional ability in the 
service is worthy of the traditional fame of England. The general 
moral tone is admirable. OuV best officers not only denounce these 
cruelties, but deplore the power of the crimp in many seaports to 
degrade our seamen. They d6 more, they co-operate with the agents 
of the Societj^ of which I am President, and, when far out upon the 
sea, often act the part of chaplains ^nd put forth noble efforts to 
educate and elevate the crews committed to their care. It is the 
more painful, therefore, that their noble profession should be damaged 
by such cruelties as those of which some instances have been given. 
These crimes should be kept in check by vigorous action on the part 
of consuls, and by more severe punishment. 


/ Thomas Brassey. 
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I N the history of every measure designed for the amelioration of 
the people there may be observed four distinct and clearly marked 
stages. Firsts there is the original project, fresh from the brain of the 
dreamer^ glowing with the colours of his imagination^ a figure fair and 
strong in the newly born Ath6n^, By its single-handed power, man- 
kind are to be generated, and the millennium is to be at once taken in 
hand. There are no difficulties which it will riot at once clear away ; 
there are no obstacles which will not vanish at its approach as the 
morning mist is burned up by the newly risen sun. The dreamer creates 
a school, and presently among his disciples there arises one who is 
practical enough to reduce the dream to a possible and working 
scheme. The advocates of the Cause are still, however, a good way 
from getting the scheme established. The battle with the opposition 
follows, i^ which one has to contend — first with those who cannot be 
touched by any generous aims, always a pretty large body next 
with those who are afraid of the people ; and lastly with those who 
have private interests of their own to defend. The triumph which 
presently arrives by no means concludes the history of the agitation, 
because there is certain to follow at no distant day the discovery that 
the measure has somehow failed to achieve those glorious results 
which were so freely promised. It has, in fact, gone to swell the 
pages of that chronicle, not yet written, which may be called the 
History of the Well-intentioned/' 

The emancipation of the West Indian slaves, for instance, has not 
been accompanied by the burning desire for progress — ^industrial, 
artistic, or educational — which was confidently anticipated. Quite the 
contrary. Yet — which is a point which continually recurs in the His- 
tory of the Well-intentioned— one would not, if it were possible, go 
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back to the former conditioDS. It is better that the negro should lie 
idle^ and sleep in the sun all his davs^ than that he should work 
u^nder the overset’s lash. For the free man there is always hope ; for 
the slave there is nO^ie. Again^the first apostles of Co-operation expected 
nothing less than that the£r ideas would be universally^ immediately^ 
and ardently adopted. That was a good many years ago. The method 
of Co-operation still offers the most wonderful vision of universal 
welfare^ easily attainable on the simple condition of honesty^ ever put 
before humanity ; yet we see how little has been achieved and Imw 
numerous have been the failures. Again^ though the advantages of 
temperance are continually preached to working, mto, beer remains the 
national beverage ; yet even those of us who would rather see the 
workipg classes sober and self-restrained than water-drinkers by Act 
of Parliament or solemn pledge, acknowledge how good it is that the 
preaching of temperance was begun. Again, we have got most of those 
Points for which the Chartists once so passionately struggled. As for 
those we have not got, there is no longer much enthusiasm left for 
them. The world does not seem so far very substantially advanced by 
the concession of the Points ; yet we would not willingly give them 
back and return to the old order. Again, we have opened free 
museums, containing all kinds of beautiful things ; the people visit 
them in thousands ; yet they remain ignorant of Art, and have no 
yearning discoverable for Art. In spite of this, we would not willingly 
close the museums. * * 

The dreamer, in fact, leaves altogether out of his reckoning certain' 
factors of humanity which his first practical advocate only partially 
takes into account. These are stupidity, apathy, ignorance, greed, 
indolence, and the Easy Way. Thei^e are doubtless others, because in 
humanity as in physics no one can estimate all the forces, but these 
are the most readily recognized ; and the last two perhaps are the 
most important, because the great mass of mankind ara certainly 
born with an incurable indolence of mind or body, which keeps them ^ 
rooted in the old grooves and destroys every germ of ambition at its 
first appearance. ’ 

The latest failure of the Well-intentioned, so far as we have yet 
found out, is the Education Act, for which the London rate has now 
mounted to ninepence in the pound. It is a failure, like the 
emancipation of the slaves ; because, though it has done some things 
well, it has wholly failed to achieve the great results confidently 
predicted for it by its advocates in the year ^68. What is more, 
we now understand that it never can achieve those results. 

It was going, we were told, to give all English children a sound 
and thorough elementary education. It was, further, going to 
inspire those children with the ardour for knowledge, so that, on 
school, they would earry on their studies and continually 
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advance in learning. It< was going to take away the national 
reproach o^ ignofance^ and to. make us the best edii^ted' country in 
the world. ’ ^ / 

As for what It has done and is doings the chil^n are taught, to < 
read^ write, cypher, and spell (this accomplishment being wholly useless ^ 
to them and its mastery a sheer waste of time). They are also taught a 
little singing, and a few other things ; and in general terms the Board 
Schools do, I suppose, impart as good an education to the children as 
the time at their disposal will allow. They command the services of 
a'gi^feat body of well- trained, disciplined, and zealous teachers, against 
whose intelligence and conscientious work nothing can be alleged. 
And yet, with the very best intentions of Board and teachers, the 
practical result has been, as is now maintained, that but a very small 
percentage of all the children who go through the schools are educated 
at all. 

This is an extremely disagreeable discovery. It is, however, as 
will presently be seen, a result which might have been expected. 
Those who looked for so splendid an outcome of this magnificent 
educational machinery, this^ enormous expenditure, forgot to take 
into account two or three very important factors. They were, first, 
those we have already indicated, stupidity, apathy, and indolence ; 
and next, the exigencies and conditions of labour. These shall be 
presently explained. Meantime, the discovery once made, and once 
plainly stated, seems to have been •frankly acknowledged and 
recognized by all who are interested in educational questions : it has 
bee\i made the subject of a great meeting at the Mansion House, 
which was addressed by men of every class : and it has, further, 
which is a very valuable and encouraging circumstance, been seriously 
taken up by the Trades Unions and the working men. 

As for the situation, it is briefly, as follows. 

The children leave the Board Schools, for the most part, at the 
age of thirteen, when they have passed the standard which 
exempts them from further attendance; or if they are half-timers, 
they remain until they arc fourteen. At this ripb age, when the 
education of the richer class is only just beginning, these 
children have to Ipave school and begin work. Whatever kind 
of work this may be, it is certain to involve a day^s labour of 
ten hours. It might . be thought — at one time it was fully 
expected — ^that the children would by this age have received 
such an impetus and imbibed so great a love for reading that 
they would of their own accord continue to read and study on the 
lines laid down, and eagerly make use of such facilities as might 
be provided them. In the History of the Well-intentioned we 
shall find that we are always crediting^ the working closes with 
virtues which no other class can boast.. In this case we credited 
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the children of working men with' a ctear insight, into their own 
best interests i with resolution and patience j with indnstiy j 
with the pow^ of resisting temptation, and with the strength 
to forego prese:^ enjoyment. This is a good deal to expect of 
them. But apply thc‘ same situation to a boy of the middle- 
class. He is taken from school at sixteen and sent to a mer- 
chant's office or a shop. Here he works irom nine till six, or 
perhaps later. How many of these lads, when their day’s work is 
over — what proportion of the whole — make any attempt at to 
carry on their education of to learn anything new? For .instance, 
there are two things, the acquisition of whiclijdonbles the marketable 
value of a clerk : one is a knowledge of shorthand, and the other is 
the power of reading and writing a foreign language. This is a fact 
which all clerks very well understand. But not one in a hundred 
possesses the industry and resolution necessary to acquire this know- 
ledge, and this, though he is taught from infancy to desire a good 
income, and knows that this additional power will go far to procure 
it. Again, these boys come from homes where there are some 
books at least, some journals, and some papers ; and they hear 
at their offices and at home talk which should stimulate them to 
effort. Yet most of them lie where they are like logs. If such boys 
as these remain in indolence, what arc we to expect of those who 
belong to the lower levels? For they have no books at home, 
no magazines, no journall; they hear no talk of learning or 
knowledge ; if they wanted to read, what are they to read ? and 
where are they to find books? Free libraries are few and far 
between : in all London, for instance, I can find but five or six. 
They are those at the Guildhall, Bethnal Green, Westminster, 
Camden Town, Notting Hill, and Knightsbridge. Put a red dot upon 
each of these sites on the map of London, and consider how very small 
can be the influence of these libraries over the whole of this great 
city. Boys and girls at thirteen have no inclination to read news- 
papers; there remains therefore nothing but the penny novelette 
for those who have any desire to read at jail. There is, it is true, 
the evening school, but it is not often found to possess attrac- 
tions fur these children. Again, after their day’s work and 
Confinement in the hot rooms, they are tired ; they want fresh 
air and exercise. To sum up : there are no existing inducements 
for the children to read and study : most of them are sluggish of 
intellect ; outside the evening schools there are no facilities for 
them at all ; they have no books ; when evening comes they are 
tired; they do not understand their own interests; after a day’s 
wdirk they like an evening’s rest ; of the two paths open to every 
nsM. at every juncture, one* is for the moat part hidden to children, 
and the other is always the easier. 
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l^er^pre they spend their evenings in the streets. They would.. 
sometimes, .1 daresay, prefer the gallery of the thea^ or ^e music* . 
hall, bat these are not often witbin 3rea^ of their vasmk, Ttiostreet 
fs always open to them. Here they find their c^panions. of IbiQ 
srorkroom; here they feel the strong, Bwi|t cunCnt of life; hme... 
something is always happraing ; here there are always new plehsures; 
here they can talk and play, unrestrained, left wholly to themselves, 
taking for pattern those who are a little older than themselves. As 
for their favourite amusements and their pleasure, they grow yearly 
» cda'jc Jev ; as for their conversation, it grows continually viler, until 
2ola himself would be ashamed to reproduce the talk of these young, 
people, The love whicli these children have for the street is wondw*. 
ful i no boulevard in the world, I am sure, is more loved by its fre- 
quenters than the Whitechapel Road, unless it be the High Street, . 
Islington. Especially is this the case with the girls. There is .a 
certain working girls' club with which I am acquainted whose mem- 
bers, when they leave the club at ten, go back every night to the 
streets and walk about till midnight ; they would rather give up their 
club than the street. As for the moral aspect of this roaming about 
the streets, that may for a moment be neglected. Consider the situa- 
tion from an educational point of view. How long, do you think, does 
it take to forget almost all that the boys and girls learned at school ? ' 
** The garden,” says one who knows, " which by daily culture has 
been brought into such an admirable and promising condition is 
given over to utter neglect ; the money, the time, the labour bestowed 
upon it are lost.” In the first two years after leaving school it is said 
that theydiave forgotten everything. There is, however, it is objected, 
the use and exercise of the intellectual faculty. Can that, once taught, 
ever be forgotten ? £y way of repjy, consider this case. The other 
day twenty young mechanics were persuaded to join a South Ken- 
sington class. Of the whole twenty one only straggled through the 
course and passed his examination ; the rest dropped off, one after, 
the other, in sheer despair, because they had lost not only the little 
knowledge they had once acquired, but even the methods of applioa- ' , 
tion and study which they had. formerly been able to exercise^ There . 
are exceptions, of course ; it is computed, in fact, that there are fo^ 
per cent, of Board School boys and girls who carry on their studies 
in -the evening schools, but this proportion is said to be decreasing. 
Aft6r thirteen, no school, no books,, no reading or -writing, nothing 
to keep up the old knowledge, no kind of conversation that stimu- 
lates ; mo examples of perseveranqe ; in a great many cases no church, 
chtqiel, or Sunday-school ; the street for playground, exercise, ob- 
servation and talk ; what kind of young men and maidens are we. to 
expect that these boys and girls will become? If this were the 
exact, plain, and naked truth we were in a parlous state indeed, 
voii. xnix. F F 
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Fortunately, however, there are in every parish mitigations, intro- 
duced principally by those who come from the city of Samaria, or it 
would be bad imeed for the next generation. There are a iew girls^ 
'clubs; the churcV the chapel, and the Sunday-school get' hold .of 
many children ; vi»ting ajid kindly ladies look after others. There 
are working boys’ institutes here and there j but these things taken 
together are almost powerless with the great mass which remains 
unaffected. The evil for the most part lies hidden ; yet one some- 
times lights upon a case which shows that the results ‘ of our own 
neglect of the children may be such as cannot be placed on p&per 
for general reading. For instance, on last August Bank Holiday I 
was on Hampstead Heath. The East Heath was crowded with a noisy, 
turbulent, good-tempered mob, enjoying, as a London crowd always 
does, the mere presence of a multitude ; there was a little rough 
horse-play and the exchange of favourite witticisms, and there was 
some preaching and a great singing of irreverent parodies ; there 
was little drunkenness and little bad behaviour except for half a, dozen 
troops or companies of girls. They were quite young, none of them 
apparently over fifteen or sixteen. They were running about together, 
not courting the company of the boys, but contented with their own 
society, and loudly talking and shouting as they ran among the 
swings and merry-go-rounds and other attractions of the fair. I 
may safely aver that language more vile and depraved, revealing 
. knowledge and thoughts more vile and depraved, I have never heard 
from any grown men or women in the worst part of the town. At 
mere profanity of course these girls would be easily defeated by men, 
but not in absolute vilencss. The quiet working men amoUg whom 
they ran looked on in amazement and disgust ; they had never heard 
anything in all their lives to equpl the abomination of these girls' 
language. Now they were girls who had all, I suppose, passed the 
third or fourth standard ; at thirteen they had gone into the workshop 
and the street ; of all the various contrivances to influence the young 
not one had as yet caught hold of them; the kerbstone and the 
pavements of the street were their schools ; as for their conversation, it 
had in this short time developed to a 'ileness so amazing. What 
refining influence, what trace of good manners, what desire for better 
things, what self-restraint, respect, or government, was left in the 
minds of these girls as a part of their education ? As one of tli^ 
by-standers, himself of the working class, said to me, “ God help their 
husbands ! " Yes ; poverty has many stings ; but there can be none 
ahaiper than the necessity of marrying one of these poor neglected 
eroatures. 

We do not, therefore, only leave the children without education;, 
idso leave them, at the most important age, I suppose, of any 
* -iS.ifliiinely', ' the age of ^early adolescence^ — ^without gui^hce or 
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supervision. Ho\r should we like our own girls left fbE&e. to fun about 
the streets at thirteen years of age ? Between the age^of , thirteen and 
eighteen — how can we ever forget this time ? — th^ falls, upon bpy ; 
and girl alike a strange and subtle change ^ it ism time when thp;’ 
brain is full of strange new imaginings, when the thoughts 
vaguely forth to unjcnown splendours; when the continuity of 
self is broken, and the lad of to-day is different from him of yesterday ; 
when the energies, physical and intellectual, wake into new life and ^ 
imp*}! the youth in new directions. Every one has been young, but 
somehow we forget that sweet spring season. Let us try to 
remember, in the intercuts of the uncared-for youths and girls, the 
time of glorious dreaming, when the boy became a man and stood 
upon some peak in Darien to gaze upon the purple isles of life in. 
the great ocean beyond, peopled by men who were as heroes and by 
women who were as goddesses. Our own dreaming was glorified, 
to be sure, with memories of things we had read; yet, as we 
dreamed, so, but without the colour lent to our visions, these 
sallow-faced lads with the long and ugly coats and the round-topped 
hats are dreaming now. For want of our help their dreams become 
nightmares, and in their brains are born devils of every evil passion. 
And, for the girls, althougli not all can become so bad as those foul- 
mouthed young Bacchantes and raging Maenads of Hampstead Heath, 
it would seem as if nothing could be left to them after the education 
of the gutter — nothing at all — of the things which we associate, 
with holy and gracious womanhood. 

Truly, from the moral as well as the educational point of view, here 
is a great evil disclosed. There is, however, another aspect of the 
question which must not be forgotten. If we are to hold our place 
at the head of the industrial countries of the world, our workmen 
must have technical education. But this can only be received by 
those who possess already a certain amount of knowledge, and that a 
good deal beyond the grasp of a child of thirteen years. How then 
can it be made to reach those who have lost the wholp of what once 
they knew? 

These facts are, I believe, beyond any dispute or doubt. They have 
only to be stated in ^rdcr to be appreciated. They affect not Londdn 
only, but every great town. The working men themselves have 
recognized the gravity of the situation and are anxious to provide 
some remedy. Afc Nottingham an address, signed on behalf of the 
School^ Board and the Nottingham Trades Council,^as been addressqjl 
to the employers of labour, entreating them to assist in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of remedial measures. At the meeting of 
the Trades Unions^ representatives, held in London last year, 
two resolutions on the subject were passed. And the School Boards 
of London, Glasgow, and Nottingham are &11 willing to lend their 
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schools for ev'^ning use. For there is but oAe thing possible or 
practical — theUvening school. In Germany, Switzerland, Holland 
and Belgium, children are by law compelled to attend " Continua- 
tion schools unV;l. the age of sixteen. In some places the zeal of 
the people for. education ^outstrips even the Government regulations. 
At the town of Chemnitz, in Saxony, for example, with a popula- 
tion of 92,000 inhabitants, the Workmen's Union have started a 
Continuation school with a far more comprehensive system of 
subjects and classes than that provided by legislation ; it is attended 
by over 2,000 scholars, a very large proportion of the inhabitants 
between thirteen and eighteen years of age. There is nothing 
possible but the evening school. The children must be sent to 
work at thirteen or fourteen ; they must work all day ; it is only in 
the evening school that this education can be carried on, and that 
they can be rescued from the contaminations and dangers of the 
streets. But two diflBcultics present themselves. There is no law 
by which the children can be compelled to attend the et^ning 
school. How then can they be made to come in? And if the 
rate is now ninepence, what will it be when to the burden of the 
elementary school is added that of the Continuation school ? 

A scheme has been proposed, which has so far met with favour, 
that a committee, including persons of every class, has been formed 
to promote it. Briefly, it is as follows. 

The Continuation schoof is to be established in this country. The 
diflSculties of the situation will be met, not by compelling the 
children to attend, but by persuading and attracting them. Much 
is hoped from parents^ influence now that working men understand 
the situation; much may*be hoped from the children themselves in 
being interested and by others^ example. The Continuation school 
will have two branches — the Recreative and the Instructive. And 
since after a hard day^s work the children must have amusement, 
play will be found for them in the shape of " Rhythmic DrilV^ which 
is defined as pleasant orderly movement accompanied by music 
and the instruction is promised to be conveyed in a more attractive and 
pleasing manner than that of the elemeiitary schools. The latter an- 
nouncement is at first discouraging, because effective teaching must 
require intellectual exercise and application, which may not always 
prove attractive. As regards the former, it seems as if the projectors 
were really going at last to recognize dancing as one of the 
m*ost delightful, healthful, and innocent amusements possible. I 
am quite sure that if we can only make up our minds to give’ 
,tjbe young people plenty of dancing, they will gratefully, in 
'|ixGbange, attend any number of science classes. Next, there will be 
lirii^ng— a great deal of singing ; of coursain parts, which will still 
furthor lead to that orderly association of young men and maidens 
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which is so desirable a thing and so wholesome for .the. human i^ul. 
There will also be classes in drawing and design-^the ^r^ commence- • 
ment of technical instruction and &e necessary fou^ation of skilled . 
handicraft. There will be^ for boys^ classes inysome. elementafy 
science bearing on their trade; for girls tthere will be lessons iu; 
domestic economy and elementary cooking ; and for both boys and 
girls there will be cl&sses in those minor arts which' are just now 
coif ing to the front, such as modelling, wood-carving, repouss^ work, 

' a^d so forth. In fact, if the children can only be persuaded to come 
in, or can be haled in, from the streets there is no end at all to the 
things which may be tjiught them. 

As regards the management of these schools,* it seems as if we 
could hardly do better than follow the example of Nottingham. 
Here they have already five evening schools, and seven working men 
are appointed managers for each school. The work is thus made 
essentiallj^'democratic. These managers have begun by calling upon 
clergymen, Sunday-school teachers, employers of labour, leaders of 
Trades Unions, and, one supposes, peres de famille generally, to use 
. their influence in making children attend these schools. The 
management of such schools by the people is a feature of the 
greatest interest and importance. As regards the girls’ schools, it is 
suggested that '^ady’’ managers should be appointed for eaph 
school. Alas I It is not yet thought possible or desirable that 'work- 
ing women should be appointed. Then follows .the question of 
expense. It cannot be supposed that the ratepayer is going to look 
on with indifference to so great an additional burden as this 
stupendous work threatens to lay upon him. But let him rest easy. 
It is not proposed to add one penny to the rates. The schools are 
to cost nothing — a fact which will add greatly to their popularity 
and assist their establishment. It is proposed to pay the nece^ary 
expenses of Board School teachers’ work — there will be nothing to 
pay for the use of the buildings — by the Government grant for 
drawing and for one other specifle class subject. Next, a small 
additional grant will be asked for singing, and one for modelling, 
carving or design : the standards must be divided in the evening 
schools, and there must be necessarily a more clastic method of 
examination adopted for the evening than for the day schools, one 
which will be more observant of intelligence than careful of memory 
concerning facts. Still when all the aid that can be expected is got 
from the Government grants, the schools will not be self-supporting. 
Here, then, comes in the really novel part of the project. The rest 
must be supplied hy voluntary work. The trained staff of the School 
Board teachers will instruct the classes in those subjects required or 
sanctioned by the Department for which grants are made ; but for 
all other subjects— the recreative, the Jiechnical, the scientific, the 
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minor arts^ the history, the dancing, and the r^t— the schools urill 
depend whollj^upon volunteer teachers. 

We must no^ disguise the audacity of the scheme. There are, 
I believe, in London alone 120 schools, for which 2,400 volun- 
teers will be required/' They must not be mere amateurs or 
kindly benevolent people, who will lightly or in a fit of enthusiasm 
undertake the work, and after a month or so throw it over in weari- 
ness of the drudgery : they must be honest workers, who will give 
thought and take trouble over the work they take in hand, whojgu'll 
keep to their time, stick to' their engagement, study the art of teach- 
ing, and be amenable to order and discipline. . Are there so many as 
2,400 such teachers to be found in London, without counting the 
many thousands wanted for the rest of the country ? It seems a good- 
sized army of volunteers to raise. 

Let us, however, consider. First, there is the hopeful fact that the 
Sunday-School Union numbers 12,000 teachers — all voldntary and 
unpaid — in Loudon alone. There is next, another hopeful feEct in 
the rapid development of the Home Arts Association which has 
existed for no more than a year or two. The teaching is wholly 
voluntary, and volunteers are crowding in faster than the slender 
means of the Society can provide schools for them to teach in and 
thfi machinery, materials and tools to teach with. Even with 
these facts before us, the projector and dreamer of the scheme 
may appear a bold man when he asks for 2,400 men and women 
to help him, not in a religious, but a purely secular scheme. Yet 
it may not appear to many people purely secular when they 
remember that he asks for this large army of unselfish men and 
women — so unselfish as to give some of their time, thought, and 
activity for nothing, hot even pr<aise, but only out of love for the 
.children — from a population of four millions, all of whom have 
been taught, and most believe, that self-sacrifice is the most divine 
thing that man can offer. To suppose that one in every two thousand 
is willing to the extent of an hour or two every week to follow at a 
distance the example of his acknowledged Master, does not after all 
seem so very extravagant. For my own part, I believe that for every 
post there will be a dozen volunteers. Is that extravagant? It 
means no more than a poor one per cent, of such distant followers. 

Those who go at all among the poor, and try to find out for them- 
selves something of what goes on beneath the surface, presently 
' become aware of a most remarkable movement, whispers of which 
from time to time reach the Upper strata. All over London~no 
doubt over other great towns as well, but I know no other great 
toiru — ^there are at this day living, for the most part in obscurity, 
and in some cases alone, men and women of the gentle dass^ 
'among the poor, working .for them, thinking for them, and even,, in 
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«ome cases, thinking 'with them. Qne such ca^ a 

gentlewom&n has spent the greater part of her life i^e inAhs- 

trial poor of the East-end, so that she has come to think ^ they 
think, to look on things from their point ^ view^though^otfip' 
as they talk. Some of these men are vicars, curates, NdnconfeirtniS^ 
ministers, Boman Catjiolic clergymen ; some of the women are Roman 
Catholic sisters and nuns ; others are sham ntms, Anglicans, who seem . 
to find that an ugly dress keeps them more steadily to their work ; others 
aiw deaconesses or Bible- women. Some, again, and it is to these that 
one turns with the greatest hope — ^they may or may not be actuated 
by religious motives — *who are bound by no vows, nor tied to any 
Church. "When, twenty years ago; Edwmd Denison went to live in 
Fhilpot Dane, he was quite alone in his voluntary work. He had no 
companion to try that experiment with him. Now, he woitld he one 
of many. At Toynbee Hall are gathered together a company of young 
and generous hearts, who spend and arc spent daily, and give their best 
without grudge or stint. There are rich men who have retired from 
the haunts of the wealthy, and voluntarily chosen to place, their home? 
among the poor. There are men who work all day at business, and in 
the evening devote themselves to the care of working boys ; there are 
women, under no vows, who read in hospitals, preside at cheap din-, 
ners, take care of girls’ clubs, collect rents, and in a thousand ways 
bring light and kindness into dark places. The clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, who may be regarded as almoners and missionaries 
of civilization rather than of religion, seeing how few of the poor 
attend their services, can generally command voluntary help when 
they ask for it. Voluntary work in generous enterprise is no longer, 
happily, so rare that men regard it with surprise : yet it belongs 
essentially to this century, and iDmost to this generation. Since 
the Reformation, the work of English charity presents three distinct 
aspects. First came the foundation of almshouses and the endow- 
ment of doles. Nothing, surely, can be more delightful than to found 
an almshouse, and to consider that for generations to come there wilb 
be a haven of rest provided for so many old people past their work. 
The soul of King James’s confectioner — good Balthazar Sanchez—^ 
must, we feel sure, ^till contemplate his cottages at Tottenham wi& 
complacency ; one hopes his Majesty was not overcharged in the 
matter of pasties and comfits, in order td find the endowment for 
those cottages. Even the dole of a few loaves every Sunday to as' 
many aged poor has its attraction, though necessarily falling far short 
of the solid satisfaction to be derived feom the foundation of an 
almshouse. But the period of almshouses passed away, and that of 
Societies succeeded. For a hundred years the well-to-do of this 
country have been greatly liberal for every kind of philantlnopic effort; 
But they have conducted their charity as 'they hare conducted their 
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bndiness, hy i^awing cheques. The clergy, the secretaries, and the 
committees have done the active work, administering the fhnds sub* 
scribed by the nch man^s cheques. The system of cheque-charity 
has its merits asWell its defects, because the help given does 
generally reach the people for whom it was intended. Compared, 
however, with the real thing, which is essentially personal, it may 
be likened unto the good old method — which gave the rich man 
so glorious an advantage — of getting into heaven by paying for 
masses. Its principal defect is that it keeps apart the rich *Siid 
poor, creates and widens the breach between classes, causing those 
who have the money to consider that it is "theirs by divine right, 
and those who have it not to forget that the origin of wealth 'is 
thrift and patience and energy, and that the way to wealth is always 
open for all who dare to enter and to practise these virtues. 

It has been reserved for this century, almost for this genera- 
tion, to discover that the highest form of charity is personal effort 
and self-sacrifice. It has also been reserved for this time to show 
that what was only possible in former times for those who were 
under vows, so that in old days the man or Voman who was moved 
.by the enthusiasm of humanity put on robe or veil and swore celibacy 
and obedience, can really be practised quite as well without religious 
vows, peculiar dress, articles of religion, papal allegiance, or anything 
of the kind. The doubter,, the agnostic, the atheist, may as truly 
sacrifice himself and give up his life for humanity as the most 
saintly of the faithful. There was an enthusiast fifteen years ago' 
who cheerfully endured prison and exile, poverty and persecution, 
for what seemed to him the one thing in the world desirable and 
necessaiy to mankind. I believe ‘he was an atheist. Then came a 
time when, for a brief moment, 'the dream was realized. And 
immediately afterwards it crumbled to the dust. When all was lost, 
the poor old man arose, and bareheaded, his white hair flying behind 
him in the breeze — this martyr to humanity mounted a barricade, 
and stood there, until the bullets brought him death. This is the 
enthusiasm which may be intensified, d’tciplined, and ennobled by 
reli^on, but it is independent of religion : it is a personal quality, like 
!the power of feeling music or writing poetry. 'When it is encou- 
.raged and developed, it produces men and women who can only find 
their true happiness in renouncing all personal ambitions, and giving 
- pp all hopes of distinction. They have hitherto sought the opportunity 
of satisfying this instinctive yearning in the Church and in the 
convent. They have now found a readier if not a happier way, with 
iptHre liberty of action and fewer chains of rule and custom outside the 
jChtuniA, lay- helpers. It seems to me, perhaps because I am' old 

epdogh to bave fallen’ under the - influence of Maurice's teaching, 
that a. large part of this 'voluntary spirit is due to the writings of 



that^ great teacher and his followers. Certainly Jbl^ College \ for 
Working Men an^ Women was founded by men of his*8chool>.and-lias 
grown and now flourishes exceedingly^ and is a monument of yptan’ibaay 
effort sustained^ passing from hand to hand, con^ually gro^if^g^r m 
always bringing together more and more blosely those who teach, 
those who are taught. ^ Cheque-charity may harden the heart of him 
who gives, and pauperize him who takes. That charity which is 
personal can neither harden nor pauperize. ^ 

Considering these things, therefore^ the impulse to personal effort 
which has fallen upon us, the greatness of the work that is to be 
done, the simplicity ef the means to be employed, and the co-opera- 
^tion of the better kind of working men themselves, 'I cannot but 
think that the promoters of this scheme have only to hold up their 
hands in order to collect as many voluntary teachers as they wish 
to have. 

There is a selfish side to this scheme which ought not to be 
entirely overlooked. It is this. The wealth of Great Britain is not, 
as some seem to suppose, a gold-mine into which we can dig at 
pleasure ; nor is it a mine of coal or iron into which we can dig as 
the demand arises. Our wealth is nothing but the prosperity of the 
country, and this depends wholly on the industry, the patience, and 
the skill of the working man ; everything we possess is locked up, 
somehow or other, in industrial enterprise, or depends upon the 
success of industrial enterprise ; our railways, our ships, our shares 
of every kind, even the interest of our National Debt, depend upon 
the maintenance of our trade. The dividends even of Gas and Water 
Companies depend upon the successful carrying on of trade and 
manufactures. We may readiJy conceive of a time when — our 
manufactures ruined by superior foreign intelligence and skill, 
our railways earning no profit, our carrying trade lost, our agri- 
culture destroyed by foreign imports, our farms without farmers, our 
houses without tenants — the boasted wealth of England will have 
vanished like a splendid dream of the morning, and the children of 
the rich will have become even as the children of* the poor : all this 
may be within measurable distance, and may very well happen before 
the death of men who are now no more than middle-aged. Con- 
sidering this, as well as the other points in favour of the scheme 
before us, it may be owned that it is best to look after tbe boys and 
girls while it is yet time. * 


Walter Besant. 



(THE RELATIONS OF HISTORY. AND 
GEOGRAPHY* 


T he subject of which I have to treat — a subject so large that I shall 
not be expected to do more than touch on a few of its salient 
features — ^is the relation which ought to exist between the study and 
the teaching of history and the study of geography. What are the 
points in which chiefly these two subjects touch one another. What 
is the kind of geographical knowledge which the teacher of history 
ought to possess in* order to ‘make his historical teaching as exact 
and complete^ as philosophical and suggestive^ as possible. I will 
attempt to indicate some of the points where geography and 
history touch one another, and to show from what sort of treatment 
of geography it is that light may be thrown on the progress and life 
of nations and of States. • 

Geography is as a meeting-point between the sciences of Nature 
and the sciences of man. I do not say it is the only meeting- 
point, for there arc others ; but it is one of the most conspicuous 
and important, for geography has to look upon man as being 
a natural growth — that is to say/ a puit of Nature, a part of 
the physical world — who is conditioned in his development and 

r gress by the forces which, Nature brings tC bear upon him. 

other words, he is in histoiy the creature of his environment, 
;not» altogether its ‘creature, but working out also those inner 
fbroes which he possesses as a rational &nd moral being; but on 
'.one side, at all events, he is largely determined and influenced by 
Ihe environment of Nature. Now, this environment is ijot every- 
where in Nature the same. There are certain elements of environ- 
ihe]|t which belong to the whole world, and afiect all its inhabitants, 

delivered to the l^yal Geojypraphical Society on January 19, ISStf^in 
the rooms ^ their Geographical Eznibition. 
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but there are others in which different countries and dp^srent parts of 
a country differ ; and it is in discovering the varying ^ects produced 
on the growth of man as a social and political^ a wealth-ac(|tltt^g 
and State-forming creature^ by the geographic|l surrouniyngs in 
which he is placed, that we find the mSeting-point of geography 
and history. If we were studying zoology and investigating the' 
history and peculiarities of any species of animal, we could not. do 
so apart from a knowledge of the country which it inhabits and the 
k|nd of life which the character of that country compels it to lead. 
In the same way, if we look at. man as a part of animate Ji’ature, 
we must have the saipc regard to the forces Nature brings to bear 
‘ upon him, and the opportunities Nature holds out to him. Of 
course, in the case of man, the problem is far more complex and 
interesting than in the case of any other creature, because man is a 
more varied and intricate being, with his^ activities more multi- 
form, and because these activities have been continually expanding 
themselves and establishing fresh relations between himself and 
the rest of the world. Therefore the study of man in Nature is far 
more vast*and difficult than the study of other types of life. Yet 
even man, although he may lift himself above his environment, cannot 
altogether escape from its power. He must obey it, suiting him- 
self to the conditions and to the influences in and through which 
the environment plays upon him. 

We may divide these influences of the Environment under three 
heads or groups. The first will include those due to the configura- 
tion of the earth’s surface ; that is to say, to the distribution of land 
and sea, the arrangement of mountain chains, table-lands and valleys, 
the existence of rivers and the, basins which they drain. These 
features of the configuration of tiie eartli^s surface act upon man in 
a great variety of ways. I will endeavour presently to illustrate 
some of them, but for the moment it may be enough to say 
that in early times it is they which determine the directions in 
which races move,* the spots in which civilization first develoj^ 
itself, the barriers which separate races and States from one another. 
Upon them depend, in more advanced periods, the frequency and ease 
with which communication takes place between two races or political^ 
communities. The configurations of land and sea are, of coui'se; the * 
dominant factors in fixing the lines which commerce takes. Even if 
we come down to such a minor point as the character which the 
structure of the land gives to the coast, we remark that it depends on 
this structure whether there are many ports and harbours or not.. In 

^ Sir. J. D. Hooker made d propos of this the interesting^ remark that ame of tho 
lowest' and apparently oldest of the races of man are found at the extremities of the 
continents, to which they would seem to have been pressed down by more vigorous 
tribes. . Thus the Bushmen are at the southern end of Africa, the Fuemans of South 
America, the Tasmanians of the ^iatic-Australian group of lands, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon at the southern extremity of Asia. * 
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Norway, for instance, one perceives that a mountainous land, raised at 
a very remote ^ological epoch, has caused the coast to assume its pre- 
sent Irighly indented form, and has fringed it with a line of sheltering 
inlands, tience an abundance of safe ports and inlets giving oppor- 
tunities for the growth of a seafaring people, who at one time became 
famous for ])iracy, at another wealthy by their mercantile marine. 
Compare such conditions with those of countries where the want of 
harbours makes it difficult for the people to turn to account the 
advantages which the sea offers them. ^ • 

A second class of Environment i^fluences would be those belong- 
ing to meteorology and climate, meaning thereby the conditions of 
heat and cold under which a race of men develops itself, with the 
amount of rain and frequency of drought. Such influences tell 
upon the strength and stature, as well as upon the health, of a 
race. There are also the winds, whose importance is not confined 
to commerce, but powerfully affects climate also. Heat and cold 
make all the difference to the kind of life which primitive man 
leads. Rain and drought are prime factors as regards the fertility 
of a country, its products and the habits of life of flie people 
who dwell in it ; for instance, a race will become settled and 
agricultural in a well-watered country, while remaining nomads in 
one subject to extreme droughts ; and all the influences that bear on 
the healthiness of the people of a particular country have an im- 
mense deal to do with the degree of civilization which the popula- 
tion attains, and the capacity of the territory to become the home of 
immigrants from other regions. I may, perhaps, tell you of a 
remark I once heard on the subjeet from the most illustrious 
patriarch of modern science. Tl\e last time I saw Mr. Darwin, 
shortly before bis death, but whemhe was apparently in good health, 
the conversation happened to turn on the parts of the earth which 
still remain available for occupation by civilized man ; and it was 
remarked that as North America was now nearly filled up, it was 
not to be expected that there would be in any other region an 
equally great development of civilized nations, since such compara- 
tively thinly peopled regions as exist in Central Africa and South 
America suffer from the prevalence of malarial fever and other 
maladies incident to hot and moist climates. Mr. Darwin observed 
that this might depend on the progress of medical science, that 
it was quite possible discoveries might be made in medical science 
which would render tropical countries less dangerous to the white 
races, referring to the researches of M. Pasteur, and the probability 
thaf* that line of medical research might be worked c.^tmuch further 
by discovering methods of inoculation which would preserve the 
human body against the attacks of intermittent fevers. Any one can 
see how important a factor, in the future of the human race, is the 
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circumstance that nearly .all the regions which can qb inhabited by 
civilized European man^ with our present knowledge of medicine^ 
are fast being occupied^ and that some farther discovery in medical 
science or change in modes of life will be necessary if the^ Equatorial 
regions are to become available for Eufopdan imi^igration. 

Wc may, I think, put into the third class of influences of Environ- 
ment the products which a country offers to human industry. There 
are its mineral products, which become valuable by mining, or digging 
for sulphur and gypsum, or quarrying building-stone. It is worth 
observing that you may classify countries and parts of countries 
according as they are^ stone-building or brick-building regions, and 
you will be surprised to find the difference in architecture between 
the two. If you travel across Italy from east to west, for instance, 
you constantly get out of brick and into stone regions as you enter 
the mountains, and you find the character of the cities alters 
immediately. In civilized States, the products of a country obtain 
their chief importance as determining the extent and nature of its 
commerce. But in primitive times they affect the type of the race 
itself through the primary necessaries of life, such as food, clothing, 
fuel. A race, however naturally vigorous, which finds itself in a 
country where the severity of the climate or sterility of the soil limits 
production, will find its progress in the arts and refinements of life 
fatally restricted. This has happened in Iceland, where the race is 
of admirable quality, but the country produces nothing save a few 
sheep and horses, and some sulphur; it has not even fuel, except such 
driftwood as is cast on the shores. And if you take such a part of 
the world as Central or Northern Asia, you will see that the highest 
European races would, if placed there, find it almost impossible to 
develop a high type of civilizatipu for want as well of fuel as. of 
the sources of commercial wealth. The same considerations apply 
to the animals the colintry produces. The animals affect man in his 
early state in respect to the enemies he has to face, in respect to his 
power of living by the chase, in respect to the clothing which their 
fttrs and skins offer to him, and in respect to the use he is enabled 
to make of them as beasts of burden or for food. Therefore, zoology 
comes to form a vjery important part of the environment out of which 
historical man springs. 

The consideration of these various kinds of influence will suggest 
a number of heads or branches of geography which may be worked 
out, each of which may be found to have an important bearing ou 
history. I will suggest a few. 

There is ethnological geography, which will be concerned with the 
races of men, their distribution and mutual relations to one another. 
There is sanitary geography, in which we shall examine the 
extent to which different parts of the eayth’s surface are fit for the 
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nudntenance nian with a prospect of long and vigorous life» 
vrliat kinds of diseases dangerous to man each region gives rise 
to, frhat influence these health conditions will exert on the capability 
of the regiqn to receive or permit the increase of a race accustomed 
to a diflerent climate. ' Then there is commercial geography, which 
is concerned with the interchange of products. There is linguistic 
geography, showing the distribution of language's and examining the 
causes which diffuse some tongues and extinguish others. The 
constant diminiition in the number of languages spoken in the worjd 
is among the most striking facts of history, and proceeds faster now 
than in earlier times. There is political geography, which shows 
what are the relations of the artificial boundaries of States to the 
natural boundaries which Nature has tried to draw, and which have 
become of later years more important by the consolidation of small 
States into large ones. It is a subject with several sirbdivisions, 
such as military geography, legal geography, the geography of 
religions. Military geography will show how mountain chains 
and passes and the courses of rivers determine the lines followed' 
by national immigrations, by invasions, and by the march of armies, 
and will indicate particular parts of the world, such as the plains 
of Lombardy, Belgium, the north-east of France, or, to take a 
familiar instance from our own island, that part of Scotland on 
the middle course of the river Forth, as the places 'W’herc we must 
look for the theatre of military history. With regard to the 
military study of the geography of the Alps, I do not know any more 
interesting work for a member of the Geographical Society or of the 
Alpine Club to devote himself to than a history of the Alps, showing 
what during the Dark and Middle Ages were the means of transit 
across this great mountain barrier, {i.nd the routes followed by the 
armies which so frequently marched from Germany or France into 
Italy. • 

There is also legal geography, which is concerned with the relations 
which law bears to geography in respect to the special provisions that 
have been made regarding those particular parts of the world whe/b 
different States are concerned in securing fi^e transit through arms' of 
the sea. Legal geography has had a great deal to do with regulating 
the navigation of the Sound between Denmark and Sweden, and of 
the Great and Little Belts, as also with the Bosphorus and thie 
Dardanelles, as being sea channels in which several States are 
interested, and which therefore cannot be surrendered to the absolute 
control of one State. And 1 need not say that in respect of that half- 
artificial, half-natural passage, the Suez Canal, -gne finds geography 
intimately connected with a subject apparently so remote from it 
as law. Then there is Commercial Geography.' The science of 
comrnetoe depends so direetjy upon the configuration of the earth 
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an4 the productive aptitudes of its countries^ anu in "its turn 
affects so potently the course of economic and political history^ 
that I shall be content with one illustration' — that drawn from 
the Suez Canal, which has just been referred to in its legal aspect. 
The line of the Red Sea, and the passage ^rom fbe Bed Sea to the 
Mediterranean, through Egy^ian territory, was a very important 
trade route in anciefnt times, and it was with a view to the trade 
coming from the East that Alexander the Great did one of the most 
considerable acts of his life when he"^ founded Alexandria. That con- 
tinued to be an important route during the later Roman Empire 
and through the D^rk Ages,' so far as those troublous times 
permitted, and the products of India and Equatorial Africa caqie up 
the Red Sea and across the Isthmus, and were shipped at Alexandria 
to the Western world. There l^as also an important trade route 
througli Central Asia, trhich coming down through Persia and 
Mesopotamia to the Levant, reached the sea in Northern Syria;, anu 
another through Northern Persia and Armenia to the easternmost 
ports of the Black Sea. These trade routes assumed enormous 
importance in tl^e earlier Middle Ages, and upon them great political 
issues turned. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and the other commercial cities 
of Italy, depended on this Eastern trade. The Genoese had for 
a time a monopoly of that in the Black Sea, and founded spttle* 
ments and built forts of which the ruins may still be seCn on the 
north coast of Asia Minor. So things 'went on till the Portuguese 
discoveries of the fifteenth century. After the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope these trade routes into the Mediterranean fell 
into disuse. Thus withered the commercial greatness of Venice. 
She ceased to be a great trading power, and had to live on 
her Italian territories and such fragments of dominion as she 
was able to 'pick up out of the wreck of the Eastern Homan 
Empire. Venice was in most intimate relations with the 
other States of Italy — with Germany, with the Pope, and with 
France — and all these political relations were afiected by the 
discovery of the route round the Cape. In the course of the last 
century the sea traffic with the East, which had been divided 
lietween Portugal, England, and Holland, for the share of Spain 
had become small, passed chiefly into the hands of English merchants. 
England has become the great maritime power, for the purposes of 
commerce as well as of war, and it is her commercial interests that 
led her to acquire dominions on the Asiatic continent, and made 
her at last the imperial power of the East. Then comes M. Ferdi- 
nand De Lesseps. When the Suez Canal is opened the trade route 
round* the Cape suddenly ^tops, as the passenger route had ceased 
some time previously, and trade again begins to flow through the 
Red Sea and by the new oanal into the Mediterranean, and the pro-* 
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doots irhich ci^me round the Cape now come to Southern Europe 
direct, and the Russians get their tea straight from Canton or 
Shanghai by steamers which run from those ports to Odessa, and 
Southern I^nce gets her cotton and silk through the Suez Canal to 
Marseilles; whereas formerly the great bulk of Eastern imports were 
shipped to England and the other pAts of North-Western Europe, 
and were thence distributed over the Continent. Thus the result of 
the making of the Suez Canal is that we are no longer the great 
centre of European distribution .• We are still a financial centre, 
where the financial part of the business is mainly transacted ; but we 
are no longer a country which receives and distributes the products, . 
as we were before the Suez Canal was opened. This change is 
obviously fraught with results which may he of great importance in 
the future. We know what a large ^rt the Suez Canal has played in 
the politics of Europe during the last ten or fifteen years, and herein 
we see how much may be due to one single change in the relations Of 
land and sea. , 

So, also, it would be easy to show how the opening of the Panama 
Canal (if it ever is opened, and its prospects arc for the moment 
not encouraging) will affect trade, and through trade, political 
history. It would powerfully tell upon the commerce of Europe with 
Australasia, a great part of which would he diverted from the Suez to 
the Panama route. A great development would be given to Oregon, 
British Columbia, and the w^estern coast of .South America. The 
Californians would be able to defy that great trans-continental rail- ' 
road company which now controls them in so many ways. Chili, 
Peru, and Ecuador would be brought within the closer touch of the 
great European Powers and of the United States. In fact, the history 
of all the countries bordering on Ithc Pacific would be absolutely 
changed if this cut were made betwe^ the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific. ^ 

Perhaps no two illustrations could be more to the point than these of 
the two inter-oceanic canals. But a simple method of endeavouring to 
apply such general, considerations as have been put forward is to run 
through some of the leading countries of d:he world, and show how 
we can bring the light of geography to bear on their political, social, 
and economical history. Such illustrations will explain how the 
possession of geographical knowledge and a full grasp of the geogra- 
phical conditions under which nations and States grow rip will enable 
'a person studying their history to comprehend it more adequately and 
realize it more vividly. * 

Let us begin with the largest of the continents and the one where 
the curtain first rises on civilized man. What light on the historical 
growth and progress of Asia will be thrown by a knowledge of her 
natural conditions? We perceive that the whole centre of Asia is a 
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mass of high land^ of dry land, and of land not piercea by any inlet 
from the sea. This is the dominant fact of Asiatic geography. Con- 
sequently, we shall not expect to find in tjiis central area wealth, 
or the commerce which grows out of wealth, or any lai^e popula- 
tion, because the conditions for the growth*of wealth and population 
do not exist in a lofty and arid table-land. We shall rather be led 
to look for such growth of population in the river valleys which 
fall in different directions from the great central plateau of Asia ; 
but we shall find it in the east and south, not in the north, 
because the rigorous climate of the north will not permit the 
production of wealthy by agriculture, or of the existence of a 
large population, The north of Asia is cold, not only in respect to 
its latitude, which is, after all, a secondary condition in these 
matters, but because it is cut off by the great intervening mass of 
high land from the kindly influences of the south and exposed to 
bftists from the Frozen Ocean. We shall find, therefore, that the 
inhabitants of the centre of Asia will not be in very close commercial 
or political relatidn with the north, because the north is poor and 
thinly peopled ; nor in active relation with the west, because the west 
is mainly desert down to the Sea of Aral and the Caspian. Neither 
will there be a great deal of intercourse with the south, because 
Tibet and Eastern Turkestan are cut off by the great snowy barrier 
of the Himalaya from the plains of India. This barrier is indeed 
pierced by passes, but owing to the very heavy rainfall on its southern 
face, forms a belt of country which the masses of snow and glacier 
above, the deep and densely wooded valleys below, make more difficult 
to traverse than are the dreary plateaux of Tibet. 

These things being so, the historical relations of Central Asia 
must obviously be rather with the ^ast than with the west, but more 
with both east and west than fv;ith the north and the south. ’ Such 
has been the case. Central Asia has come comparatively little into 
the history of the world. When she has done so by sending out 
swarms of invaders, as in the days of Attila, or again in those of 
Zinghis Khan and Timour, these invading tribes ha^e seldom main- 
tained their connection with the centre. Sometimes they have 
shrunk back, their empires being broken up after one or two genera- 
tions. Sometimes they have become absorbed in the population of 
the conquered country, and lost their hold on their old home. This 
has been the case with the Ottoman Turks, who are to a compara- 
tively small extent of pure * Tatar or Turcoman blood. A Central 
Asiatic race may form an empire — a vast one like that of Zinghis, or 
a smaller one like that of the Ephthalites ; but such an empire either 
swiftly dissolves, owing to its wanting a nucleus of settled and civilized 
population, or else the race which creates it becomes practically merged 
in the inhabitants of the conquered districts. It is thus that the Turkish 
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Empire lives on now after two centuries of steady decay. The ]\IoguI 
Empire in India lasted to our own day, for it waa not absolutely put an 
» end to till the Queen of Great Britain assumed the direct sovereigntyof 
British territories in that country after the Mutiny of 1857, although 
it had practically ceased* to exist a^good while before. Here you 
have the fact that wherever the Central Asiatic races come down 
to the west or south, they get severed from the original stock. 
Whether they found empires or are absorbed and so disappear^ in 
neither case is the connection a lasting one. But in the east they 
have more than once conquered China, and their connection with 
China is maintained because there is no such piarked barrier between 
the great central plateau of Asia and the valleys of China, as is con- 
stituted by the deserts of the west, or the mountains in the south. 
To this day China rules as far west as the Thian Shan, her own 
present dynasty being sprung from the sons of the desert. The tie 
between Central Asia and China has thus been maintained, whereas 
that between Central Asia and the rich southern and south-western 
countries of Asia w^as soon broken. 

One may apply what has been said about Asia to Asia Minor. 
The inner part is a high, dry, bare plateau, not so inhospitable 
as the great central plateau of Asia, but presenting, in miniature, 
similar features ,* and you will find here, also, that civilization has 
sprung up round the coast, but has attained less high develop- 
ment in the interior, that the influence and importance of the 
interior has therefore been comparatively slight, and that some of 
its mountainous regions have been but little affected by the great 
changes which passed upon Asia Minor as a whole. It was the 
nature of his territories that enabled Mithridates to give so much 
trouble to the Romans. Later tn, we observe that the Isaurians 
were but little affected by the Roman Empire down to the seventh 
or eighth century ; as similarly the people of the hill country of 
Cilicia remained scarcely touched by the tides of invasion and Con- 
quest which swept past them. Thus a body of Armenian Christians 
has in its mountain fastnesses north qf the Gulf of Scanderoon 
maintained a freedom almost amounting ' to legal independence from 
the fourteenth century down to our own days. This was due to the 
fact that there was little in these countries to attract invaders, and 
that they were difficult of access owing to the mountain structure. 

I pass to Greece. You all know how much the circumstance 
that the territory of Greece is cut up by the sea and mountains 
into small x)lains and valleys, into peninsulas and islands, has had 
to do with all the salient features of Greek history. Some 
painor points deserve notice. I mention one as an example of 
the new light to be got by actually seeing a thing, because I do 
not recojiect it as referred^to in any book, and yet it is the very first 
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thing that impresses itself on yoxt when you traviel in Greece. From 
most parts of Greece you can see Mount Parnassus. I suppose no 
one ever realizes how small Greece and Palestine are unless he goes 
there. One is misled by the atlas, beeause in th^e Same Atlas we see 
Greece, Pussia, France, and Palestine all as maps of the same size, 
each occupying a quarto or double-quarto page. It is hardly going 
too far to say you can see Parnassus from all the higher ground of 
eastern and central Greece. You can see it from all Bceotia, from the 
long valley of which it stands up as the church of St. Mary does when 
you look along the Strand. You can see it from many parts of Attica, 
from the Acropolis of Athens, for instance ; you see it from j^gina, in 
the Saronic Gulf; you see it from most, parts of Argolis ; you see it 
from the northern coast of Achaia. Of course you do not see it in 
the middle of Arcadia or in Laconia ; but when you go west to Ithaca 
to visit Ulysses in his home, you see Parnassus again stand up 
grand and grey on the eastern horizon. Think what an importance 
that fact has had. The central j>oint of Greek history for many 
purposes is Delphi, and a great deal of Greek history* centres round 
the god who has there his sanctuary. How much this visible 
presence of Apollo must have affected his worship, and all the 
associations which the Ionic race had with him. What a difference 
it must have made when you were actually able from your own home, 
or when you ivent to the top of your own Acropolis, or sailed to the 
neighbouring port, to see this Parnassus, to know that hard by the 
cleft beneath the two peaks there was this oracle and this sacred home 
of the lord of light and song. That gives you an idea of the 
extent to which Apollo and his dwelling-place came to be a living 
factor in Greek history, which is* not possible before you know the 
fact that Parnassus is in sight frolh almost any part of Greece. 

To the north-west of Greece we find the people of the Skipetar or 
Albanians. They are one of the earliest races in Europe. Their lan- 
guage and the language of the Basques are the only two still surviving 
European languages whose relations with other languages it has been 
found very difficult to determine, although I believe that philologists 
are now disposed to hold that Albanian belongs to the Indo-Euro- 
pean (or, as it is now commonly but somewhat incorrectly called, 
Aryan) family of tongues. Northetn Albania is a country of wild 
and savage mountains, exceedingly bold and precipitous, and 
forming a sort of knot at the head of the upper valleys of 
the Drin and Vaidar, When you sail across the Lake of 
Skodra (Scutari), and see this splendid mass of rocky mountains 
towering above the smooth lake bosom on the east, deep gorges 
below, and patches of snow on the summits even in midsummer, 
you begin to understand why the Albanians should have remained 
a distinct people, preserving their ancient tongue and their primi; 
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tive usages, many of them singalatly like those recorded iu Homer. 
It is a remarkable fact that to the south and south-east of the 
» city of Skodra, for seventy or eighty miles, scarcely any remains of 
buildings, I'oads, or bridges have been found that point to Roman 
occupation ; and yet this country was for many centuries an integral 
part of the Roman Empire. The conclusion is that the Romans did 
not trouble themselves to eivilize it ; they left the tribes to their 
own independence. That independence they have in substance retained 
ever since. Even in the less difficult regions of Southern Albania 
Ali Pasha ruled as a sovereign at Janina, and the tribes of the 
northern mountains are the most troublesome of all the nominal 
subjects of the Sultan in Eurc^e, a standing menace to the peace 
of those countries. 

Montenegro is an extremely curious instance of the way in which 
favourable geographical conditions may aid a small people to achieve 
a fame and a place in the world quite out of proportion to their 
numbers. The Black Mountain is the one place where a South 
Sclavonic community maintained themselves in independence, some- 
times seeing their territory overrun by the Turks, but never acknow- 
ledging Turkish authority de jure from the time of the Turkish 
Conquest of the fifteenth century down to the Treaty of Berlin. 
Montenegro could not have done that but for her geographical 
structure. She is a high mass of limestone : you cannot call it a 
plateau, because it is seameS by many valleys, and rises into many 
sharp mountain-peaks. Still, it is a mountain mass, the average 
height of which is rather more than 2,000 feet above the sea with 
summits reaching 5,000. It is bare limestone, so that there is hardly 
anything grown on it, only grassr— and very good grass — in spots, 
with little patches of corn and ^potatoes, and it has scarcely any 
water. Its upland is covered with snow in winter, while in summer 
the invaders have to carry their water with them, a serious difficulty 
when there were no roads, and active mountaineers fired from be- 
hind every rock, a difficulty which becomes more serious the larger 
the invading force. Consequently it is one of the most impracticable 
regions imaginable for an invading army. It is owing to those 
circumstances that this handful of people — because the Montenegrins 
of the seventeenth century did not number more than 40,000 or 
50,000 — have maintained their independence. That they did main- 
tain it is a fact most important in* the history of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and may have great consequences yet to come. 

The Illyric Archipelago suggests another illustration of the in- 
fluence of geography on the life and character of a people. The 
coast of Illyria or Dalmatia is a mass of promontories and islands, 
all rocky, unfit for tillage, but usually well wooded, separated 
by narrow arms of the sea. It is just the sort of place where 
a fierce maritime people would spring Up. It was par excellence 
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theP^ pirate country of the ancient world its rovers were the 
scourge of the Adriatic and Ionian seas until Bome^ not with- 
out great trouble^ suppressed them. For some centuries it sup- 
plied light and nimble galleys^ and skilful sailors for the Boman 
fleets; and when in the disorders of the fiffh andffollowing centuries 
these fleets disappeared^ the Illyrian pirates were again the terror 
of the Adriatic and* the seas opening into it during the earlier 
Middle Ages. Now the Dalmatians feed the navy of Austria^ and 
send out bold sailors over the world. In fact^ you have very much 
the same conditions which made Norway the home of the pirates of 
the Atlantic. Just as^the Norse and Danish Vikings undertook the 
whole of the piracy for the Western world between the eighth and 
thirteenth centuries^ so in the same way the Illyrians did in the 
ancient worlds a parallel which adds interest to the history of both 
those countries as well as to their geography as soon as it is made 
clear. It is easy for any one studying the geography of Norway, 
as of Illyria, to understand why the Norwegians should have been, 
in ages of disorder a piratical people, in ages of peace the owners 
of a great mercantile marine. 

We pass to Italy. The dominant feature of the Italian Peninsula 
is the fact that the Apennines are nearer the east coast than the west ; 
consequently civilization and empire begin and grow on the southern 
and western side of the Apennines rather than on the northern and 
eastern side, and you have the ruling pcfwers of Italy, the Etruscans, 
the Samnites, and lastly the Romans, on the Arno and Tiber side of 
the Apennines. Hence also the history of Rome brings her 
into early relations with Carthage as tlie mistress of the western 
seas, Avhereas shc“ had comparatively little intercourse with the 
States of continental Greece. • She comes into relation with 
Greek civilization, but it is through the Greek colonies in 
Southern Italy and Sicily. And when we come to the Middle Ages, 
we find that the first conspicuous development of w’^ealth and the arts 
in Italy took place in the great Lombard plain, with its immense 
fertility, and in Tuscany. Apd here we come upoYi an ethnological 
influence, because the admixture of the northern races with the 
Italic population had been chiefly in Lombardy and in Northern 
and Central Italy, whereas Teutonic conquest and settlement had 
scarcely affected the countries of Southern Italy. Hence it is chiefly 
in the north and centre that we find the new republics springing up, 
filled with an active and industrious populati&n, soon displaying a 
wonderful creative power in art and literature. Thus the brilliant 
and eventful annals of mediaeval Italy are conditioned partly by the 
circumstances of soil and climate, which are more generally favour- 
able in Lombardy and Tuscany than in Southern Italy, since in the 
plains of Apulia and Lucania the riqhn^ss of the soil is balanced by 
its unhealthiness ; partly by an ethnological influence, that of the 
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Teutonic invaders, who joining from the north settled in the northern 
parts of the peninsula, and reinvigorated its decaying population ; 
partly by the hold which the East Boman Empire maintains on South 
Eastern Italy, because that region lies near the coast of Epirus, 
which still obeyed tne Emperors. 

France offers herself for a few remarks, which show the connec- 
tion of her geographical structure with her history. The salient 
facts in French geography are the sharp lines of demarcation 
between France and Spain, created by the Pyrenees, and between 
France and Italy, created by the Alps. It has been found extremely 
difficult to maintain any political connection ^across these. Among 
the Romans there was a marked distinction between Cis- Alpine Gaul 
and Trans- Alpine Gaul, though the population of both sides was 
Gallic ; and you find that when the French kings, at the end of the 
Middle Ages, endeavoured to keep a hold on Northern Italy, the 
existence of the Alps w'as a fatal obstacle. They could carry an 
army across the Alps, but they found the greatest possible difficulty 
in keeping a country in subjection divided by that great mountain 
barrier. The same remark applies to the Pyrenees. No opposition 
in Europe is sharper than that between the French and the 
Spaniards, and yet you arc struck by the fact that along the Eastern 
Pyrenees the language is almost the same in Catalonia on the south, 
and in Foix and Houssillon on the north, while at the western end of 
the chain the Basque race and tongue occupy both slopes of the moun- 
tains. The antagonism of Frenchmen and Spaniards lies not so much 
in a difference of race as in the fact that history has impressed 
so deep and diverse a stamp of nationality on each people. The 
political history of the two countries has been so much severed by the 
existence of this mountain chain, tJiat the Pyrenees always became a 
political boundary, even when territories belonging to Spain were 
added to Prance. Charles the Great, for instance, held tlie north- 
east corner of Spain, but it was soon lost. Some one said after a 
famous Franco-Spanish marriage, ''The Pyrenees have ceased to exist.*' 
They soon reappeared, and Spain was again the enemy of France. 
The debatable ground in France is in the north-east. That is the 
region through which the immigrations come. It* was the open gate 
whereby the Burgundian and Prankish tribes entered Gaul. So far 
as there is a natural boundary on this side, it is constituted, not as 
geographers used to allege, by the Rhine, but by the mountains, the 
principal part of whfch we know under the name of the Vosges, 
which are really the dividing line between the Latinized Celtic 
population on the one side, and the Germanic population on the 
other. It is also a remarkable fact that you have got no division 
of'^mountains or high land running across France from east to west ; 
consequently, although ethnological or linguistic differences have at 
various times existed between Northern and Southern France, these 
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have tended to disappear. Thei^ have been^many fimea in the his- 
tory of France vhen^ if there had been a chain of mountains from 
the mouth of the LbirCj or the neighbourhood of La Rochelle, 
across to Lyons and Geneva, there might have .befallen a 
permanent separation of France into northern .ahdf southern ; but such 
a separation has never taken place. There was a time when the 
langue doc was more different from the langue doil than from the 
speech of Northern Italy ; and even now, in the lower valley of the 
^hone, the passing traveller is struck by the difference between the 
dialects there and those of Northern France ; but the fact that there 
is nothing that constitutes a natural boundary has prevented a sharp 
separation of north and south in France, and has made France what it 
is, an eminently unified country, in spite of the original diversity 
of its races.^ On the other hand, the Burgundian kingdom, which 
was an important political factor at one time, found itself cut in two 
by the Jura Mountains. Its northern part included both Western 
Switzerland and Franche Comte ; but these regions, because severed 
by the Jura, fell asunder, and while Eastern Burgundy became the 
western part of modern Switzerland, Western Burgundy dropped into 
the hands of the French kings, and is now as French as any other 
part of France. 

The British Isles do not ofier us quite as much opportunity for 
observing the influences of physical geography as those other countries 
that I have mentioned. The scale of* physical phenomena in our 
isles is comparatively small, and the features of our history so peculiar 
as to require a long examination in order to traee their relation to 
our physical geography. But one may attem^^t to indicate a few 
points. It is remarkable that Ihp balance of population and political 
influence should have, within the^Iast hundred years, shifted from the 
south to the north of England. This is mainly due to the mineral 
wealth of the north of England ; perhaps also to the larger immixture 
in the north-eastern counties of Scandinavian blood. The discovery 
of the coal-fields and deposits of ironstone has given an immense 
impetus to wealth, to manufactures, and to population there, and has 
correspondingly shifted the balance of power. In the days of the 
early Plantagenet kings the north was of no account whatever. 
English history, except in connection with the wars with the Scots, 
lay south of the Trent, but it now lies quite as much to the north as 
to the south. The same remark may be made with regard to Scot- 
land. There you have the Highlands dividing the northern part 
from the southern, and until a century ago the inhabitants of lihe 
Highlands were almost foreigners to the inhabitants of the south ; 
and it was not until after 1745, when roads were introduced into the 
Highlands, and the country was reduced to peace and order, that the 

* It is worth remarking that there are considerable diUerences between the popu- 
lation, as also between the architecture, of the parts of France to the east and west 
respectively of the Ceveunes and mountains of the ArdCche. 
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population began to become assimilated to that of the Lowlands. 
The battlefields of Scotland lie either between Edinburgh and the 
English border, or about the frontier line of the Lowlands and the 
Highlands. • Within a radius of ten miles from Stirling Castle 
there are four falnous \)attle-field8 (Bannockburn, Abbey Craig 
Falkirk, Sheriffmuir) ; and the history of Scotland, in the romantic 
times of the Stuart kings, centres itself in the piece of country from 
Edinburgh to Perth and Stirling, including the so-called kingdom 
of Fife. 

In our most recent political history it is worth while to notice 
how the results of the late general election Jiave been affected by 
the physical geography of the country. Some people have been 
astonished to find that Eastern and Western Lancashire have returned 
members of a different political complexion, as have also Western 
and Eastern Yorkshire ; but the reason is very obvious if you look 
at the geology and mineral-bearing character of the district. 
Eastern Yorkshire is mainly agricultural, and all the influences 
which the upper class and the farmers can bring to bear on the 
agricultural population have full scope there; while South-Western 
Yorkshire is manufacturing and mining, with a population inclined 
to Badical opinions. In the same way, Eastern Lancashire is 
manufacturing and mining; while Western Lancashire is agri- 
cultural, and disposed to follow the lead of the old landowning 
families. Those who examinb Lancashire schools are struck by the 
difference between the sharpness of the boys in the East Lancashire 
hill country and the sluggishness of those who dwell on the flats 
along the coast between Liverpool and Morecambe. 

Another illustration is found in J:he case of Ulster. The Scotch 
colony which entered Ulster in the seventeenth century penetrated 
almost an equal distance in every direction from the point where 
it crossed the North Channel from Southern Scotland to the Bay of 
Belfast; and if you put one end of a compass on that bay and 
describe a semicircle, you find the Scotch Protestant population 
goes to almost an 'equal distance all round, from the Atlantic coast 
near Londonderry until you strike the Irish 'Jea in the neighbour- 
hood of Newry. But there is one exception to this. It is found in 
the south-western division of Down. The north and cast of that 
county arc mainly occupied by the descendants of the Scotch settlers. 
But in the south-west there is a group of lofty mountains,, the moun- 
tains of Mourne. Into those mountains the aboriginal Irish retired, and 
therefore South-West Down returns a Catholic and Nationalist member 
to Parliament, while the other parts of Down and Antrim return 
Protestant and Conservative members. 

Time' fails me to show with proper detail the relations between 
the geography and the histony of North America, a continent where 
we see many of the features of Europe repeated on a larger scale, but 
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'with some striking differences. I howeyer^ observe how much 
the economical conditions of North America are affected by the fact that 
the great valley plain of the Mississippi river lies open towards the 
norths permitting the cold influences to be felt down to the Giilf of 
Mexico, while there does not exist to the south iny great reservoir 
of hot air similar to the Sahara. From these and other causes we 
find much colder tem*perature in the same latitude in North America 
than in the Old World. New York is in about the same latitude as 
Madrid and Naples, but has a more severe climate. New Orleans 
is in about the same latitude as Cairo ; but, as you knoWi Cairo is 
practically tropical, whereas New Orleans is not. It is hot in 
^ summer, but has a totally different kind of climate from Cairo. 
That is a fact of the utmost importance with regard to the political 
and economical history of America. The white race maintains 
itself and is capable of labour in the G.ulf States, although, to be 
sure, the black race works more easily and increases more rapidly. 
All America cast of the Rocky Mountains seems likely to cohere in one 
political body, because the West is firmly linked to the East and the 
South through which its commerce reaches the sea ; and because there 
is nothing resembling a natural boundary to sever any one part of 
the country from any other. It is only in a few places that th^ 
Alleghanies are a barrier interrupting communicationi On the other 
hand, huge mountains and wide deserts part California from the 
Mississippi States, and although cconornic and political forces will 
probably continue to bind the Pacific States to their older sisters, 
there is to some extent already a Californian type of manners and 
character different from that wliich prevails through other parts of 
the West. 

Before I close, I will make two*geiieral observations as to the dif- 
ferent relations that exist between man and Nature as time runs on 
and history works herself into new forms. The first of these is that 
man in his early stages is at the mercy of Nature. Nature does 
with him practically whatever she likes. He is obliged to adapt 
himself entirely to her. But, in process of time, He learns to raise 
himself above her. It is true he docs so by humouring her, so to 
speak, by submitting to her forces. In the famous phrase of 
Bacon, Natura non nisi parendo vincitiir, Nature is not conquered 
except by obeying her ; but the skill which man acquires is such as 
to make him in his higher stages of development always more and 
more independent of Nature, and able to bend her to his will in a 
way that aboriginal man could not do. He becomes independent of 
climate, because he has houses and clothes ; he becomes independent 
of winds, because he propels his vessels by steam ; to a large extent he 
becomes independent of daylight, because he can produce artificial 
light. Think what a difference it makes to the industries carried on 
in our manufactories that we can carry them on by night as well as 
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by day, because we have gas and electricity; whereas six centuries ago the 
workman in the south of Europe was able to get many more working 
hours than a workman in Northern Europe. You may say that the 
Northern workman was recompensed for his winter darkness by longer 
summer days; bul? there^must be a certain regularity about labour, 
and in the case of great industrial establishments it is essential that, 
work should proceed during a certain number of hours all the year 
round. Therefore, the discovery of artificial light has been a most 
important factor in cliaifging the industrial and economical conditions 
of Northern countries. In the same way, the . early races of man 
were only able to migrate as Nature made it qpsy for them, by giving 
smooth or narrow' seas and favouring winds ; but in a more advanced 
state, man is able to migrate where and how he pleases, and finds.con- 
veyance so cLcaj) that he can carry labour from one continent to 
another. Think of the great migration of the Irish to America, of 
the great migration of the Chinese to Western America and the isles 
of the Pacific. In Hawaii the Chinese now begin to form the bulk of 
the labouring population ; and they are kept with difficulty from 
occupying Australia. The enormous negro population of North and 
South America is due to the slave trade. We have in our own times 
begun to import Indian coolies into the West India islands, whose 
staple products are now due to their labour. Such transfers of 
population would be impossible but for the extreme cheapness of 
transport due to recent scientific discovery. In considering how 
geography and natural conditions affect the development of man we 
must therefore bear in mind that the longer he lives on this planet 
and becomes master of the secrets of science, the more he is able to 
make the forces of Nature liis servants. 

Another observation is, that as the relations of remote parts of the 
world to one another have become a great deal closer and more intimate 
than formerly; so that the whole system of politics and commerce is 
now more complex than it was in the ancient or in the mediseval world. 
In fact, one of the greatest achievements o£ science has been in making 
the world small, and the result of its smallness is that the fortunes 
of every race and state are now, or may (t any moment become, 
involved with those of any other. This is due paitly to the swiftness 
of steani communication, partly to the invention of the telegraph, 
partly to cheapness of transit, which makes such progress that an 
invention like the compound steam engine reduced the charge for 
marine transportation something like 20 or 30 per cent., and one hears 
that during the last two or three years improvements in machinery 
and in the economizing of fuel have reduced it 25 per cent. more. I 
will give two instances of how this works. One is the enormous 
development of pilgrimages, particularly in the Mohammedan world. 
Hosts of pilgrims from Turkestan, from Morocco, from India and thc 
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furthest East^ now find their way to Mecca by steamships^ and thereby 
the intensity of Mussulman feeling, the sense of solidarity in the 
Mohammedan world, has been powerfully quickened. Another is 
the cheapening of the conveyance of food products. See how that 
works. Our English agriculturists have been rufned, not merely by 
the greater richness of virgin American soils, but also by cheap 
transportation from tfie North-Western States ; and now the farmers 
of these States are feeling the competition of Indian wheat coming 
through the Suez Canal ; and every railway that is made in 
India, cheapening the conveyance of wheat from the inland towns 
to Bombay, and ever^ improvement in marine engines, tells on 
the farmers in Minnesota, and by inflaming their animosity against 
the railroad and elevator companies, afiects the internal politics 
of these new democratic communities. In the same way, the 
relations of the difierent States of Europe to one another are 
altered, because the wealth and trade of each depend on various 
articles of exchange ; and so the political measures to which each 
ruling statesman resorts are largely suggested by the commercial 
problems lie has to face. The protective system of Prince Bismarck 
has been mainly due to the cheaper importation from abroad into 
Germany of the staple articles of food ; and the attempts to foster 
the sugar industries in the States of Central Europe by bounties, all 
tell upon the commercial relations of those States with one another 
and with ourselves. It is not too much to say that this whole planet 
of ours, as wc now know it, is for practical purposes very much 
smaller than the world was in the time of Herodotus. To him it 
extended from Gades and the Pillars of Hercules to the further end 
of the Black Sea at the river Phasis and the Caucasus Mountains. 
He just knew of the Danube on the north, and of Ethiopia on the 
south, and that was all. Yet that world of his, 2,500 miles long by 
1,500 wide, was a far larger w^orld, with more human variety in it, 
more difficult to explore, with fewer and fainter relations between 
its different parts, than the whole planet- is to us now, when nearly 
all its habitable parts have been surveyed, when the great races, the 
great languages, the great religions, spreading swiftly over its surface, 
are swallowing up 'the lesser. Yet, though the earth has become so 
much smaller, it is not cither less interesting or less difficult to 
interpret, and the problcii4s with which a philosophical geographer 
has now to deal in making his science available for the purposes of 
practical economics and politics, are as complex and difficult as they 
evfer were before, and indeed gro^v more complex and more difficult 
as the relations of peoples and countries grow closer and more 
delicate. 


James Bryce. 
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I.— MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


At a time when the metaphysical groundwork and the precise scope 
of the science are so much in dispute, the issue of a systematic 
treatise on Logic is an unquestionable token of intellectual courage. 
The title which Professor Veitch has given to his book* indicates that 
his aim has been to provide a comprehensive textbook of the science, 
rather than a critical discussion of the foundations of logic, such as 
forms the staple of Mr. Bradley’s Principles of Logic.^’ Many such 
points, it is true, arc discussed by Professor Veitch (who carries on a 
vigorous polemic against Hegel on the one hand and Mill on the other) ; 
but they are subordinated to the methodical exposition of logical doc- 
trine under the well-known heads of Concepts, ‘‘Judgment,’^ and 
Inference.'^ As was to be expected from so staunch a defender of 
Hamilton's name and fame, the treatise represents on the whole the 
Hamiltonian view of logic. This influence is especially visible in the 
introductory chapters, dealing with the definition and scope of the 
science, in the prominence given to the distinction between Judgments 
and Beasonings in Comprehension and in Extension, and in the 
acceptance of the Quantification of the Predicate. Probably the use- 
fulness of the book would have becif increased (though here the author 
is not likely to agree with us) by the curtailment of the space devoted 
to the doctrine of a quantified Predicate. Even if true in certain cases, 
the doctrine does not deserve the prominence given to it by Hamilton. 
Without entering upon any general discussion, it may be noted that 
eight propositional forms are apparently still maintained by Professor 
\eitch, in spite of Mr. Venn’s demonstration that only five cases are 
actuaUy possible. In other respects Professor Aeitch’s treatment of the 
traditional material is conservative without ceasingHo be open-minded. 
It is undoubtedly valuable to have the science approached at present 
from such a standpoint, and Professor Veitch^s survey is at once lucid 
and full, while the historical notices with which the book is pretty 
richly furnished add materially to its value. There can be no doubt 
that logic, conceived as the normative science of subjective thought, 
has a place and function of its own, and that it will not be superseded 
by inquiries which are admittedly metaphysical in their nature. This 
seems to be the truth contained in Professor Veitch's running contro- 


* of Logic.'* 
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versy ^rith HegeL That polemic is decidedly unsympathetic in tone, 
and it may be questioned whether it does not trench occasionally on 
matters which belong to general philosophy rather than to logic. With 
much of it, affecting liegel’s general portion as a thinker, I cannot 
pretend to be in agreement. But the protest contained iif Chapter V. 
^nd elsewhere, against the identitication of logip'^and metaphysics', is 
undoubtedly in the interests of clear thinking. To absorb what has 
hitherto been known hs logic into an ontological discussion of categories 
is tantamount, as experience proves, to a suppression or neglect of the 
traditional science*altogethcr. And this seems to be a part of the too 
general neglect of the subjective operation of thinking by the Hegelian 
school. The processes by which the individual tacks about in his en- 
deavour to reach the t^uth of things cannot be immediately identified 
with the march of absolute thought ; and if so, there is a faoie 

justification for the existence of a regulative theoiy of subjective 
thought, as it aims at consistency and truth. 

Mr. Bosanquet’s “ Knowledge and Keality * may be said to deal 
from a Hegelian point of view with another phase of the same difficult 
problem. The book is a criticism of certain points and certain under- 
lying ideas in .Mr. Bradley’s “ Principles of Logic.” As Mr. Bosanquet 
considers that the work in question “ deserves to be epoch-making in 
English philosophy,” it may be conjectured that the critic is animated 
by no unfriendly spirit towards his author. They stand indeed upon 
the same general philosophic presuppositions. But Mr. Bosanquet 
detects running though the “ ]?rinciples of Logic ” an “ anti-monistic 
bias,” which betrays Mr. Bradley at times into language that suggests 
*' a crude dualistic realism.” It is certainly true that Mr. Bradley’s 
mood is frequently one of “ angry scorn ” for a " cheap and easy 
monism,” as for other doctrines which he dislikes, and when one is in 
such a mood it is not always easy to measure the exact force of one’s 
words. But it would be pressing such expressions too far to credit 
him with converting reality into the caput viortuum of an unknow- 
able substance which lurks behind the world of appearance. Mr. 
Bosanquet himself hesitates to '^ut such a construction upon the 
passages in question, and professes rather to guard Mr. Bradley 
against the dangers that lie hidden in his expressions. In so doing, 
lie insists with much truth and felicity {e.g., in his chapter on 
“Categorical and Hypothetical Judgment,” and on “The Judgment and 
the Sentence ”) on the tact, that as soon as we go .beyond the “ here 
and now ” of the sensuous scries — which we do even in the act of 
perceiving a “here and now” — the reality to which we relate our 
judgments is itself an ideal construction. The distinction between 
reality and the discursive movement of the intellect is therefore, he 
argues, a distinction within the intellectual world. As Mr. Bradley 
expressly accepts the first of these positions, it is to be presumed that 
he would accept the second also. But the emphasis which he lays 
upon the distinction between the discursive movement of the intellect 
and' reality, or, in one of his own phrases, between understanding and 
existence, was perhaps more needed at present in the interests of e.xact 

* “ Knowledge end Reality : a Criticism of Mr. F. H. Bradley's 'Principles of Logic. ’ ’’ 
By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 
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thinking. Criticism from within is precisely what English Idealism 
stands most in need of at present. The answers which Mr. Bradley^s 
hook has drawn forth in various quarters are proofs of its stimulating 
effects. Mr. Bosanquet^s “ studies ” are valuable contributions to the 
questions ih debate. They embrace a number of more pureljr logical 
problems than those already referred to, and may be studied with 
advantage alongside of the original work. Mr. Bosanquet is to be 
congratulated, it may be added, on the variety and aptness of his 
examples, wliieh contrast favourably with the arid monotony in that 
respect of most logical treatises. * 

Psychology as a science is exhibiting a noteworthy activity at the 
present time, Tlic index to the first ten volumes of Mind, published 
with the current number, calls forcible attention to the high excellence 
of the work done by a journal whose foundation ten years ago seemed 
a precarious enterprise. In France, too, scientific psychology appears 
to make way. A “ Societe de Psychologic Physiologique was estab- 
lished last spring in Paris, to consist of thirty members in the capital, 
with corresponding members in the provinces. What is still more 
significant, a chair of Experimental Psychology has just been founded 
in the Sorbonne, and Professor Itibot has been chosen to fill it. Leipzig, 
which may be said (with Fechner and Wundt) to have taken the lead 
in the experimental study of mind by the establishment of a psycho- 
physical laboratory, continues to be actively represented. Professor 
WundPs journal, Philosophischc Siudien, now in ‘its third volume, 
is chiefly devoted to these investigations. And Leipzig has now an 
American rival in the psyclio-physical laboratory of the John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. The , investigations of Professor Stanley Hall 
and his fellow- workers there have lately begun to occupy an important 
place in Mind, The present number contains a paper pleading for 
the establishment of a society for experimental psychology in England, 
where Mr. Francis Galtoii has been hitherto almost the only worker in 
this department. 

Professor Murrky^s Handbook of Psychology ” * is designed 
primarily, as the author states in his preface, to introduce students 
to the science of psychology, and to this design every other purpose 
which the book may serve has been made subordinate.^^ The book is 
admirably adapted to its end by the clear and pleasant style in which 
it is written. Sent to press before the appearance? of Mr. Sully^s 

Outlines of Psychology it is an independent proof of the general 
advance that has recently been made in sci'jntific precision. It is 
neither so exhaustive nor so important a work as Mr. Sully^s, but in 
a good many respects it is likely to prove a more attractive introduction 
to the subject. It is also to be welcomed as a sign that the philo- 
sophical empiricists will no longer be allowed to claim a monopoly of 
scientific psychology. Professor Murray has marshalled his materials 
as a rule with much skill. The old rubrics, such as Memory and 
Imagination, disappear to a considerable extetlt in the volume, which ' 
is divided into two books, the first, entitled “ General Psychology,’^ 
dealing with the elements of mind and the mental processes j the 

* Afurray, LL.D., Profesaor of Mental 

and Moral Philosophy, McOill College, Montreal. London: Alexander Giwdner. 1885. 
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second, c^led Special Psychology,’' dealing with the mental products 
under the usual heads of Cognition, Peeling, and Volition. There is 
much to be said for the broad distinction thus made between the 
sensational raw material and the automatic processes of associpation by 
which- it coheres, on the one hand, and the jfinished facts erf mind,' on 
the other. The treatment of Association aeservAs high praise ; but 
the author is less happy in dealing with Comparison, a point which 
would have admitted, with advantage, of a fuller treatment. - The 
chapter on the . special senses, in the first book, and th^t on the 
perceptions of the ditferent senses, in the second book, are excellent 
examples of clear exposition ; but more stress might have been laid 
upon the function of the muscular sense, especially in its combination, 
with the senses of touqh and sight. The account of the development 
of the visual perception of plane extension might probably have been 
improved, if this had been done. If Professor Murray’s introductory 
remarks on the definition and scope of Psychology would hardly stand 
the criticism brought to bear upon most current definitions by Mr, 
Ward, in his recent articles on “ Psychological Principles," he may 
reasonably plead, like Protagoras in another matter, the difficulty of 
the question, especially in an elementary treatise. In what follows 
Professor Murray seems to exaggerate the difficulties which attend 
psycho-physical research; they are essentially of the same nature 
against which precaution requires to be taken in all scientific investi- 
gation. Finally, it may be noted by way of criticism, that in order to 
preserve the proportion of the book, the very cursory treatment of 
volitions, at the end, would require considerable extension. In a 
separate chapter on the “ General Nature of Knowledge ” Professor 
Murray points out in clear and temperate language how the empirical 
theory of the development of Experience requires, on review, to be 
supplemented in regard to the notions of Self-Consciousness, Time 
Space, Substance, and Cause. 

Dr. Creighton’s “ Unconscious Memory in Disease ” * is a very in- 
teresting attempt to work out a Idieory of certain diseases upon the 
basis of Hering’s f'Theoryof Memotyas aGeneral Functionof Organized 
Matter.” The phenomena of heredity may evidently be explained as 
a species of unconscious memory, and it is here maintained that such 
language is more than a mere figure : “Generation is implicit memory, 
consciousness is explicit memory generation is potential memory, 
consciousness is actual memory.” The ingenious medical applications 
of this view in the body of the book can be judged on their merits 
only by a member of the profession. 

Mr. Sorley’s Shaw Lectures are devoted to a careful criticism of the 
“Ethics of Naturalism,” f as distinguished from rationalistic or 
rational ethics. “ According to the one view, man is essentially a 
sensitive subject, though able to reason about his sensations. . . . The 
other view differs from this in attributing spontaneity to reason making 
it, in one way or another, the source of forms of thought, principles, 

* “ ninstrations of Unconscious Memory in Disease, including a theory of Altera- 
tivos.” By Charles Creighton, M.D. liondon : H. K. Lewis. 1886. 

+ “ On the Ethics of Naturalism.’’ By W. 11. Porley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. IVilliam 
Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 
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or ideas.’' The first part of the book discusses the attempts made to 
develop a naturalistic ethics on individualistic lines by Egoism, Utili- 
tarianism, and the theory of Moral Sentiment respectively. The second 
and larger part consists of a searching criticism of the Evolutionist 
ethics, as “represented by, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Alfred Barratt, Mi^ Simcox, and others. .The two parts are essen- 
tially connected, but it may be presumed that, in the present state of 
ethical speculation, attention will be mainly directed to the second. 
The work is indeed eminently deserving of attention, especially from the 
school which it criticizes. Evolutionists will find a remarkable absence 
of the tendency to make rhetoric do dut^ for argument, of which they 
sometimes complain with justice in their assailadts ; and even should 
they be unable to aecept the basis of ethics indicated by Mr. Sorley in 
his concluding chapter (Self-Realization as an ultimate or unconditional 
end), they cannot but profit by the acute criticism here brought to bear 
upon the foundations and weak places of their own theory. Mr. 
Sorley ’s argument is marked throughout by a scholarly precision, and 
problems frequently confounded by writers on ethics are held clearly 
apart in his pages. Keeping closely throughout to the determination 
of the End of conduct as the fundamental ethical question, he comes 
to the conclusion, that though it seems at first as if the theory of Evolu- 
tion could lead us beyond the pleasure-basis of older Naturalism, “yet 
when closely sifted it is found to ofier<us no independent ethical ideal. 
The theory is driven at last to identify life with pleasure, and to say 
that the highest or most evolved life is that which contains most plea- 
sure, and that increase of pleasure is the end of conduct.” Moreover, 
as is forcibly contended in the concluding chapter, the attempt to 
reach an ethical end on purefy naturalistic lines is a contradiction in 
terms, resting in part upon a confusion of the two meanings of ' end.’ 
A purely empirical consideration can give us only in the sense of ends 
results or consequences which follow necessarily from the immediately 
preceding state of things. But to treat the human world as no more 
than such a chain of efficient causality is at the outset to exclude the 
ethical point of view, which depends on the possibility of rising beyond 
mere sequence to a teleological interpretation of the same facts. 

Professor Croom Robertson’s long-expected volume on “Hobbes”* 
will be welcomed by a wide circle of readers. The prominence assumed 
in modern philosophy by the theory of knowledge has led to a concen- 
tration of attention on the English thinkers — Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume — who represent the pre- Kantian development of the problem. 
This has tended to thrust Hobbes’ remarkaole life-work unduly into 
the background. No student of English ethics could of course avoid 
acknowledging that both the Intuitional and Utilitarian lines of 
thought begin essentially as a reaction against Hobbism ; but beyond 
this, historians of philosophy have found in Hobbes a thinker remark- 
ably difficult to “ place.” Professor Robertson’s compact little volume 
supplies what has long been wanting. Besides taking its place as one 
of the very best ot the scries to which it belongs, it is in effect an 
original monograph, filling a gap in the literature of English philosophy. 

“ Hobbes.” By George Groom Robertson, Groto Professor of Mind and IWo in 
Univeieity Collew, London. William Blackwqod & Sons. 1886. (PJuloaopliioal 
Classics for English Rcadera.) 
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Fresh light has been thrown on the circumstances of his life and works 
from thd MSS. in the possession of Hobbes^ patrons, the Cavendish 
family. Professor Robertson has woven his liiaterials together with 
great skill The account of the philosophy has . been worked into the 
life, seeing that more than of almost anySDther philosopher it can be 
said of Hobbes that the key to a right understanding of his thought 
is to be found in the^ personal circumstances and events of his time.*' 
It is shown how Hobbes, deriving apparently nothing from Bacon, 
stands directly connected with the mechanical ” philosophy which, 
under Galileo and others, had begun to take such strides in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The two concluding chapters, which 
trace Hobbes^ influence, are suggestive, but the prescribed limits of the 
series have made them'^all too short, and the same cause has operated 
apparently towards condensation in the pleasant chapters dealing 
with Hobbes* later life. 

The six lectures on “ Scottish Philosophy,** * forming the first 
series of Balfour Lectures in the University of Edinburgh, were 
intended by me to contribute to the determination of philosophical 
questions at present in debate, and in particular to indicate the 
relation of Scottish philosophy, as represented in the chief contentions 
of Reid, to Kantianism and the post-Kantian Idealism. The lectures 
therefore constitute ^^a comparison of the Scottish and German 
answers to Hume.^^ The first two sketch the philosophical pre- 
suppositions, as inherited from Descartes and Locke, and their out- 
come in the scepticism of*Hume. The third deals with Reid's answer, 
consisting essentially in his distinction between Sensation and Per- 
ception. The fourth institutes a comparison between Reid and Kant ; 
and the fifth criticizes the. doctrine of relativity common to Kant 
and Hamilton. The concluding lecture discusses the possibility of a 
systematic philosophy and the relative spheres of knowledge and faith, 
more especially in connection with Hegel. 

Professor Maguire^s Lectures on Philosophy ** t arc very vigorous 
expositions of Hegelianism, lightei| up by trenchant criticism of other 
standpoints. The author has a felicity in imagery and phrasing ; and 
Materialists, Agnostic Relativists, and others come off badly at his 
hands. Subjective idealism, for example, is described as giving us 
as many worlds as there arc living things ; each individual trundling 
his own universe before him like a huge goitre” Or again. Professor 
James is told that uniting sensations by means of their ' fringes ' is 
more vague than to construct the universe out of oysters by platting 
their beards." Professor Maguire insists very strongly throughout 
the volume, and insists with justice, upon the essential distinction 
between Psychology and Philosophy. The confusion between the two 
has been so ingrained in English thought, and has had such disastrous 
effects, that the emphasis on the distinction can hardly be too strong ; 
but Professor Maguire is perhaps less than just to the present genera- 

“Scottish Philosophy: a Comparison of tho Scottish and German Answers to 
Hume.'* By Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor of Loj^ic and Philosophy in the University 
College of 8outh Wales and Monmouthshire. William Blackwood Jc iSons. 188.5. 

+ “ Lectures on Philosophy.’* By Thomas Maguire,. Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Kegan l*aul, Trench & Co. 1885. 
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tion of psychologists, who are endeavouring, from their own side, to 
‘ effect the necessary delimitation. 

A survey of philosophic thought from the earliest to the most recent 
tiines, an apalysis, of the views of Mr. Spencer and G. H. Lewes on 
Perception (running^to ov€t 150 pages), and a comparative survey of 
the leading religions of the world, ought hardly to have been brt>ught 
together in one volume. Mr. Perrin’s object in doing so is to lead up 
to what he calls the Religion of Philosophy,” * which again he 
identities ' with the “ Science of Morality.” The new reli^on is to 
abolish belief m the personality of God add in a future life, and is 
apparently to prevail by aid of ^'the women of America,” who are 
appealed to on its behalf in the last chapter. 

The four “historical” numbers of Dr. McCosh’s “Philosophic 
Series,” t dealing with “Locke's Theory of Knowledge,” the “Agnos- 
ticism of Hume and Huxley,” “A Criticism of the Critical PhilMophy,” 
and “ Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy as culminated in his Ethics,” are 
likely to be more useful in this country than the preceding “didactic” 
numbers. They contain a sturdy criticism of the different doctrines 
indicated in the titles, from the realistic standpoint of Scottish philo- 
sophy. Though want of sympathy frequently obscures insight, many 
of the criticisms will repay consideration. 

Hartmann's “ Philosophische Pragen der Gegenwart ” J is a book 
with a deceptive title, for though “the fortunes of my philosophy 
during its first ten years,” and “ my relation to Schopenhauer,” may 
be burning questions to Herr von Hartmann himself, they are not of 
such an ardent interest to the general world. The essays of which 
the volume consists, when they do not circle round the exhausted 
subject of Pessimism and its preachers, are too cursory to do more 
than repeat the criticism of other philosophior standpoints, which may 
be found more freshly put in the author's earlier works. The last 
essay deals with the curious “ Bealdialektik '' of the ultra-pessimist 
Bahnsen, which forms almost a counterpart or caricature of the 
Hegelian system. 

The translation of Lotze’s “ Microcosmus,” § published by the 
Messrs. Clark, will be welcomed by a large Circle of readers. Lotze’s 
influence has been steadily on the increase of late, and these two 
bulky volumes (it is a pity the arrangement of the original in three 
volumes was not adhered to) form for the philosophical student an 
important supplement to the systematic treatises on “Logic” and 
“ Metaphysics ” recently published by the plarendon Press. By its 
more popular and, it may be added, somewhat heterogeneous character, 
the “ Microcosmus ’’ also appeals to a wider circle than can be expected 
to study the more rigidly scientific works. The translation, which was 
begun by Miss Hamilton, daughter of the Scottish philosopher, aud 

■ V* The Religion of rhilosophy ; or, the Unification of Knowledge : a Comparison of the 
Chief PniioBopuical aDd Religious SvBtema of the World.*' By Raymond S. Perrin. 
Willims & Norgate. 1885. 

t “PhUowphic Series," Nos. V. VI. VH. VIII. By James McCosh, D.D., LL,D. , 
Frwident of Princeton College. T. & T. Clark. 1886. 

t “ PhiloBophiwhe Fragen der Gegenwart.” ' Von Eduard von Hartmann. Leipzig 
and Berlin : FWlncb. 1885. 

f "Mwrocosmus ; an Essay concerning Man and hU relation to the World." By 
HefUiann Lotze. Translated from the German by Elizabeth H.miUjwi imd E. E. Con- 
atanoe Jones. In two volumes. T. k T. Clark. 1885. 
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on bw death was underta&n and in greater part executed by Misa 
Constance Jones, of Girton College, displays the' most xwnscientipiu ■ 
acpura^, and copes on the ivhole successfully with the di^cult task o^ 
rendering Lotze’s sentences in a readable translation. To dwell on* 
the contents of a book so well known would lie si^A'fluouj. It seems 
to contain a little of everything, and the thread m connection is not 
always very clearly visible, unless it lie simply in Lotze’s personality- 
and his way of ap'^roaching questions. His peculiar ' manner of 
philosophizing — as of a man talking with his friends, to his own. 
expression — may be felt in all tbe discussions. Most of hv character*' 
istic views may be gathered from the “ Microcosmife,” and he who has ' 
mastered the concluding book, On the Unity of Things,” has already 
grasped some of the mpst distinctive tenets of his philosophy. , 

Axdbxw Seth. 


II.— GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Biography. — Professor Seeley^s “Short History of Napoleon the 
Krst,”* though written originally for the “ Encyclopsedia Britannica,” 
is much more than an ordinary encyclopaedia article. It is founded on 
wide original research into the records of the time, and contains fresh 
and striking views of Napoleon's policy, career, and place in history. 
Short though the book is, its materials are grasped with such vigour, 
and set forth with so much lucidity, that the reader cannot fail to 
feel he has obtained a better understanding — a juster as well as a 
clearer one — of Napoleon than he hitherto had. Napoleon's con* 
nection with the Bevolution and its forces are extremely well ex- 
plained, and tlie key to his whole war policy is shown to have been' 
his desire to humble England, and to conquer the Continent as a 
means to that final end. The account of how far Napoleon ' was 
favoured and shaped by circum'stances, and of what he was in 
himself, is one of the best Estimates of him yet made. — Dr. 
George Smith, author of the well-known Lives of Dr. Duff and of 
Wilson, of Bombay, continues his biographies of Indian missionaries 
by a Life of Dr. William Carey, t in many respects the most 
remarkable man of the three. Carey has had to wait , long for a 
biographer ; previous accounts of him have all been rather sketchy ; 
but he has at length found one with unusual qualifications for the 
task, who has produced an altogether admirable work. Dr. Smith 
began to collcgt ihaterials for this work during his long residence 
in Serampore, which was begun when Carey was still only twenty 
years dead, and in the course of which he got thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of Carey’s work in India, and had access to every- 
thing likely to illustrate it. These materials he has worked up 
with great literary skill and finish into one of the most instructive 
and readable biographies we have seen. — Dr. James Bussell's 

t 

* London : Seeley & Co. 

+ “The Life of William Carey, B.D., Shoemaker and Missionary; Professor of 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Marathi in the College of Fort William, Calcutta.”^ Loudon: 
Murray. . .. 
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“Reminiscences of Yarrow”* takes us to difiPerent scenes — to 
a placid Scotch manse in the Border Talley so famous in song. 
The reminiscences include some interesting details about the 
social and rural life of bygone days, and, what will to the Southern 
reader be more at^activ^ some anecdotes of Scott, Hogg, Words- 
worth, and other celebrities who either resided in the locality or 
visited it. The book is introduced by a preface from Professor 
Campbell Fraser, who wrote his “ Berkeley " in Yarrow, and declares it 
to be the best retreat in Scotland for philosophical meditation. — Under 
the title of Bookseller of Last Century,” t Mr. Charles Welsh 
gives us a very interesting biography of John Newbery, ^'the philan- 
thropic bookseller of St. PauFs Churchyard,” whom Goldsmith intro- 
duces into ‘^The Vicar of Wakefield” to aflbrd a timely pecuniary 
relief to Dr. Primrose, and who has claims to be renaembered not only 
for his connection with the leading literary men of his day, but par- 
ticularly for the stimulus he gave to the publication of books for 
children. Mr. Welsh draws considerably on Forstei^s Oliver Gold- 
smith,” but he has had access to the books of the firm and other 
materials unknown to Forster, and is able to supply many curious 
details hitherto unpublished. ‘^ The Vicar of Wakefield was, it 
seems, not fifteen months, but actually four years in the handa of the 
publisher before he issued it — for what reason cannot now be ex- 
plained — and the first three editions were published at a loss. This 
latter circumstance takes away the ground from the complaint some- 
times preferred against the Newberys of having treated Goldsmith 
shabbily in connection with this afterwards so popular work. Mr. 
Welsh adds in an appendix a complete list of the books published by 
the Newberys in last century, and detailed accounts of the cost and sale 
of some selected books, such as Humphrey Clinker ” and Ainsworth's 
’Dictionary. His work,, it will be seen, is one of considerable value 
as well as liistorical interest, and is got up in a good imitation of 
last century style. — Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s '^Lifc and Letters of John 
Brown, Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia, has a serious 
fault which is unfortunately too common among the biographies of the 
present day : it is too exhaustive, and is really rather a collection of 
materials for a biography than a biography itself. Better service 
would have been done Brown's memory had more vigour been used in 
selecting what really illustrated his lile and rejecting what was of no 
moment. The book would have been more readable and the man 
would have stood out in clearer and more »vivid outline. But with 
this protest, we desire to thank Mr. Sanborn for a painstaking and 
useful record of one of the purest of the worthies of the United States, 
and of his work in the cause of emancipation. — Mr. Joseph Livesey’s 
name is less known to the general world than Brown's, but he also 
was a man of many zealous and fruitful labours in the cause of social 
advancement, particularly of temperance, and his autobiography, § 
which is now published, is full of interest both from a personal and 
a more public point of view. — It may be doubted whether *'Lord 

* IBSlinburgli : W. Blackwood & Sons. + London ; Griffith & Farran. 

t Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

§ *^Lifo and Teachings of Joseph Livesey: comprising his Autobiography.” London : 
National Temperance League. « 
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Beacbnsfield’s Correspondence with his, Sister, 1882-'1858)*’*^wa8 realljr 
worth publishing. The lettew form the kind of writing analc^ous to 
what might be expected from the masher of this lattw day., A 
skilful biographer could easily exhaust what is of red valjie in 
them for a page or two of a standard woric in his field.— Although 
Mr. Coleman in his " Memoirs of Samuel Phelps shotrs himself 
innocent of the literary art, the knowledge which he gives fr^nn 
behind the scenes as an actor is as interesting as valuable. 1^0 one 
who wishes or requires to know about the realities of English dramtitio 
life during the last fifty years can afford to overlook this chatty imd 
informed volnme. An attractive outline of the Shakesj^arian 
tragedian is given by one who knew him well. Future historians of 
the drama will not gsudge a place to Phelps among such names as 
Kemble, the two Keans, Macready, and Irving. ' His private life, by 
its early privations and ultimate success, makes him a worthy subject 
of biography. The sweetness of home which his loyal wife created 
around- him, equally in adversity and prosperity, may almost be said 
to have been the cause of what greatness he achieved. 

Miscellaneous. — M. Kenan’s " Pr^tre de Nemi ” j: is the 
third of his philosophical dramas — a sort of abstract “ Every 
Man in his Humour,” in which the author’s sceptical view of life' 
finds an adequate form of expression. The dramatic method suits 
a theory which objects to be summed up. The author is not com- 
pelled to pronounce judgment. He is permitted to bring forward all 
sorts of conflicting views by the mouths of his dramatis persoTice, 
It is not his, fault if the wrong cause wins. In this philosophical 
comedy the enlightened and philanthropic teacher of religion is 
rejected and killed by the people he meant to benefit. He does not 
leave behind him any immediate proof of their brutality and error. 
The author is not bound to solve every moral contradiction involved 
in the plot. The plot is well conceived for the purpose of involving 
as many moral difficulties as possible. The Priest of Nemi, according 
to old custom, attains his position by murdering his predecessor. 
Antistius is the first priest to' break through this custom. He 
preaches a humanitarian theology to the orthodox citizens of Alba 
Longa, greatly to their disgust. They want the old ritual, the human 
sacrifices. Even the liberals arc rather perplexed at his conduct. As 
for the populace and the aristocratic war-party, they are wildly con- 
temptuous and hostile to him. Of course he i» killed. His city 
(ringing with the cry d Rome !) is left in a passion of warlike fiiry — 
tempered by the news that Kome, in due observance of old ritual, has 
just been founded in the blood of the brother of King Bomulus. 
The epilogue of the comedy is spoken by a Hebrew prophet, who has 
beheld everything from Babylon : “ The people shall labour in vain.” 
This remarkable work is distinguished throughout by the greatest 
keenness of thought and speeOh and by true dramatie genius, though 
the persons are only abstract types, and the action, only a moralist’s 

* “Lord Bcacons6e]d’8 Correspondence with bis Sister, 1832-1852.” Forti nihil diffidle. 
Vfith a Portrait. * London : John Murray. 

t ** Memoirs of Samuel Phelps.’* By John Coleman, author of “ Curly : an Actor’s 
Story,” assisted by Edward Coleman. With Portrait. London : Remin^on & Co. 
t Paris : Calmann lAvy. 
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argument. It is the production of a great literary artist. Only 
such a one could have presented such great thoughts without 
injuring them in the apparent levity of the ironical dialogue. — 
'^The Parnell Movement/'^ by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P.,* will 
naturally fiftd many readeis? at the present moment, and will do much 
to reconcile them to* Home Buie. He writes with a good deal of the 
^^perfervid spirit of the Celts,'’ which leads him into exaggerations 
and misjudgments ; he even attributes every Irish famine to the Act 
of Union, as if famine had not at the same time visited other countries 
which lay under no such dispensation ; but he presents his facts so im- 
pressively and with such impassioned sincerity that the reader cannot 
help being carried away by them, and will find it difficult indeed to resist 
the conclusion that one chief cause at least of Ireland’s long trouble has 
been the attempt to govern her by English public opinion. One of 
the^most interesting features of the book is the account it gives of the 
successive Nationalist parties that have prevailed in Ireland, and on 
the whole the present one— whatever its members may be in position 
or education — seems certainly to be the purest and most honest 
Nationalist party Ireland has seen. Mr. O’Connor’s sketches of its 
chief men are very bright and entertaining. — We have another volume 
from the productive and facile pen of Mr. Thomas Sinclair ; this timp 
a volume of essays, entitled “ Humanities.''! The essays treat of various 
subjects, but are associated together because they breathe a common 
spirit of pronounced humanism. They are thoughtful and tersely 
written, but will occasionally provoke grave controversy. The author’s 
estimate of Christianity is wrong even from his own humanistic stand- 
point, and it is time that it should be asserted that Christfanity contains 
really a higher and better humanism that that of the great god Pan.— 
Few persons probably realize how many treasures of architecture 
we possess in our parish churches; the late Mr. James Eerggsson 
declared that numbers of them were unsurpassed even by our famous 
cathedrals, and that there was nothing on the Continent to be com- 
pared with them. One must therefore be grateful to Mr. Bishop for 
furnishing us with an excellent acebunt of "them, according to their 
several styles and ages.f The work has the further merit of being short, 
and, while exact in its knowledge, is popular in its style. — Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s little political handbooks, to which he gives the general 
title of “The Imperial Parliament,”§ are following fast on one 
another’s heels. They seem to have a partiality for the principle of 
joint authorship. In the treatise on Women’s Suffrage, Mr. Woodall 
merely contributes an introduction; while thf /entire text is written— •- 
and written very effectively — by Mrs. Ashton Dilke*; but why it should 
take three authors and an editor to turn out a little book on local 
option or local administration is not apparent, unless indeed two of 
the*authors have merely followed the parliamentary practice of 
sending their names to back the Bill. Whatever their share in the 

* London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. + London : Tnibner & Co. 

S ‘^Architecture, specially in relation to our Parish Churches.** By the Rev. H, H. 
Bu^op, M.A. London ; Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

8 “Social Administration,” by Wm. Rathbone, M.P., Albert Pell, M.P., and 
F. 0. Montague, M.A. ; “England and llussia in Asia,’* by the Right Hon. WJE. 
Baxter, M.FI ; “ Women’s Suffrage,” by Mrs. Ashton Dilke, with- Introdnccion 
by W^|>. Woodall, M.P. ; “ Lccal Option.” by 'SfL S. Caine, M.P., William Hoyle, F.S.S., 
and Bev. Dawson Burns, D.D. * London : W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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work^ however, th^ result .is bj no means uneatisfactoiy. The 
manual ou local admiuistration in particular is a model of lucid 
exposition, and should be got by all who wish to obtain an easy grasp 
of a complicated but most important subject. — At present, • when so 
much attention is given to the social missien of Christiaifity and the 
Church, Mrs. Thorpe’s excellent translation of Prdfessor Schmidt^s im* 
portant work on the original transformation of social life in the 
Roman Empire by heans of early Christianity* will be welcomed 
with interest. Professor Schmidt describes with great copiousness of 
detail and quotation the condition of wires, children, slaves, free 
labourers, paupers, actors, and other classes in pagan society, and the 
gradual amelioration of their several conditions through Christian in- 
fluences.— Mrs. Armitage’s “ Connection between England and Scot- 
land gives a very clear and concise account of the ever-changing 
relations that subsisted between the two sections of Great Britain from 
the time when authentic history begins down to the Union of the Parlia- 
ments in* 17U7. The book is marked by accuracy, and is written in an 
easy and tasteful way. — “ The Encyclopaedic Dictionary ” J seeins to 
proceed rather slowly — at the rate of half a volume a year— but its 
quality and workmanship continue excellent. It is now about half 
done, having reached the letter P ; so that we are in a position 
to judge of it with confidence, and while it may Jbe improved 
in some details of arrangement, it is on the whole as complete, 
comprehensive, and valuable a dictionary of the English 
language as has ever been published- It is in fact a bundle 
of dictionaries in one, with something of the encyclopedia thrown 
into the bargain. — Professor Adams has.follovved up his collection of 
“ Representative American Orations •" by three small volumes of “ Repre- 
sentative British Orations.'' § The speeches he has selected are all 
political, because his idea is to give us, not the most eloquent speeches, 
but rather those that have actually done something to change the 
course of English history, from a speech of Pym’s in the Short 
Parliament down to one of Mr! Gladstone’s in Midlothian. On 
the whole the selection made is happy, and the short introduc- 
tions and notes are well done. — It is only an American that can 
write and print a book in fourteen days, and “ Afghanistan and the 
Anglo-Russian Dispute "|| must have the benefit, or otherwise, of this 
consideration. In April last Russia and England were threatening 
each other across Afghanistan, and General Rodenbough, of the United 
States Army, took the opportunity of reckoning the respective chances 
df the problematic combatants. Though the events expected did not 
come off, his dcscHption of Afghanistan, and his comparison of the 
English and Russian forces, have real value. This soldier’s rough writing, 

* “ Social Bostilts of Early Cbriatianity.” By C. Schmidt, Professor of Theology in. 
Strasburg. Translated by Mrs. Thorpe. With Preliminary Essay by B.W. Dale, LL.D., 
Birmingham. London : Wm. Isbister. 

t London : Kivingtons. t London : Cassell ft Co. § London : T. Fisher Unwin. ■ 
II “Afghanistan and the Anglo-Russian Dispute: an Account of Russia’s Advance 
towards India, based upon the Reports and Experiences of Russian, Germai^ and 
^itish Officers and Travellers ; with a Description of Afghanistan and of the Military 
Resources of the Powers concerned.” By Theo. F. Rodenbough, Bvt. Brigadier-Generu 
U.S.A. With Three Mapsuid other Illustrations. New York and l^don: G. P. ' ■' 
Putnam’s Sons. . 
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but practical dealing with the facts of weapons, supply, numbei^s, roads, 
passes, and other subjects with whichr the military mind is busy, give 
special interest to his directions and conclusions. His criticism has quite 
a republican impartiality, and on the whole he. can be forgiven for having 
produced tife volume in a fortnight. — It was a happy thought to publish 
a set of popular coulity histories, those known to students being of so 
extensive and expensive a character as to be quite beyond the reach of 
ordinary readers. In his History of Devonshire''^ * Mr. Worth keeps 
well to the front the envied reputation of the county of Raleigh,' Drake, 
Hawkins, the Grenvilles, and the Courtenays. Not content, like his 
fellows in the field, with the places and personages of which written 
and printed records tell, he strives to give glimpses of the Devonian men 
of what may be called the geological periods. His excuse may easily 
be found in the plentiful suggestions of the Torquay caves. When on 
the ordinary track of historians, he follows the local method, attaching 
to each locality the stories of its distinguished persons. Exeter and the 
valley of the Exc arc as rich in historic lore as any portion of England. 
This volume of 350 pages ought to be greatly popular with the residents, 
and will have general interest for all who have the talent for locality. — 

Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China" t is a work of a very 
useful kind, which might be imitated largely with advantage to the 
public. It is a collection of reprinted papers bearing on a special subject 
of importance, and hithertolying buried in the ^‘Transactions’' of various 
learned societies. The papers treat of almost every aspect of Indo- 
China—its philology, economy, geography, geology — and constitute a 
very material and important contribution to our accessible informa- 
tion regarding that country and its people. — Though the Public 
Libraries Act of the late Mr! Ewart has been in operation for more 
than thirty years, only 133 free libraries have as yet been established 
in the whole United Kingdom. This seems rather a poor result, and 
arises no doubt to a considerable extent from the very vague ideas that 
are abroad as to the cost, uses, and management of these institutions. 
Any one wanting all the information on these heads which canbe 
obtained will find it in an interesting work entitled “Free Public 
Libraries: their Organization, Uses, and Management,’’ J which has just 
been published by Mr. Thomas Greenwood. The history of the move- 
ment is described, and ample details are given of the working and success 
of existing institutions of the kind, both in this country and in America. 
— The Ilev. Timothy Harley’s “ Moon lore "§ is a descriptive account 
of the various legends, superstitions, and idolatries of the moon that 
are or have been current among mankinv/ It gives evidence of very 
wide reading, and it is written in a bright and lively style, and does 
not theorize overmuch. 

* “A History of Devonshire, with Sketchea of its Leadin'; Worthies.’* By 11. N. 
Worth, F.O.S., &c., author of “The Histories of Plymouth and Devonport,’* &c. 
London: Elliot Stock. 

t London : Triibner & Co. + London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

t London : Swan Sonnenscheiu Sc Co. 
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A t the close of the year 1880^ after an autumn of great unrest 
and disorder in Ireland, I had the privilege of contributing to 
an American Review {The International, New York) an examination 
of the demand for the establishment of an independent legislative 
authority in the sister isle, so far at least as regards all the domestic 
affairs of its people. The conclusion at which 1 arrived was, that 
even though the demand for Home Rule was much more^ serious 
than I estimated it, I should fixedly rekist a change threatening the 
gravest mischief to the immediate future of Ireland. In the spring 
of last year, when addressing a representative crommittee of the 
inchoate constituency of South-east Cornwall, and defending the 
course I had taken on the Redistribution Rill, I told my friends 
that in my judgment that Rill sQunded the knell of the legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland. What has since 
happened has not tended to allay what was a grave apprehension 
twelve months since. The doom of the legislative union is regarded 
with dread or with exultation, but its possibility is recognized where 
till late it was held a vain imagination. Not a fe^ who hated it are 
ready to endure and even willing to embrace it. For myself, I retain 
the conviction of jive years ago, that Home Rule, if established, will 
be an evil for Ireland. The effect cannot but be mischievous. There 
is a possibility — a remote possibility — of a recovery in a truly dim 
and distant future, but this chance is shadowy. What appears certain 
is a depravation of the social condition of the country. The bad will 
become worse, and we can have no confidence that some succeeding 
generation will see it better. 

Looking over what I wrote five years since, I do not find I 
anticipated any danger to Great Britain from Home Rule in Ireland. ^ 
Of this I had and have no apprehensioif. Some money may ^ave 
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to be disbursed, against be set the relief of 

escaping from Irish controyersfe®|.J|jk^|^|^^^SeUverjr of the House of 
Commons from prcoccupatioM its time and energy. 

. Pecuniary loss in such a jrWi^l^atively unimportant, even 

though it may attair large dim^oi)|L' The danger on which our 
eyes must be fixed is that befalling Ireland. No one can regard 
the present condition of Ireland as satisfactory / and in speaking of 
present condition I have not in view the especial phenomena of the 
passing winter, or even of the last lustrum. What may be called 
the normal condition of the country leaves much to be desired. Yet 
those who have watched Irish progress, those who have studied the 
history of the island, know that at least from the time of the famine 
there has been on the whole a continuous improvement. Bad 
seasons will cause variations, but the sufferings of bad seasons are 
not so cruel as they were ; and though the standard of comfort may 
still be painfully low, it has yet risen. It would be grievous if it 
were not so. The best minds of the United Kingdom have been 
occupied with the question of Irish amelioration. Ireland had not 
failed to receive attention before the famine, but the experience 
of that visitation was a rude stimulus to more unremitting study 
and more constant exertion. It is sadly dispiriting to recall the 
energy of the men of forty years since, and the hopes that inspired 
them. After the great catastrophe English and Scotch farmers and 
capitalists went over to Ireland, not to receive grants of confiscated 
lands and to add another servitude to the population, but as real 
centres of civilizing industry, who by example and precept, and by 
the reproductive employment their means enabled them to sustain, 
became the truest educators of the neighbourhoods where they 
settled. Every one knows the nobje efforts of the Society of Friends 
during the famine, but it is not so well known how these efforts 
were followed up by land purchases and settlements in the West 
and South of Ireland, whence the influence of slow, patient, con- 
tinuous well-doing spread around. Nor was such action confined to 
members of that small society Avhose zeal for Ireland has been illustrated 
in our own days by Mr, Tukc. The spi";it in which Irish problems 
was then approached may be seen in an early volupie by an authority 
now widely recognized (Sir James Caird), in which the question of a 
new immigration and plantation in the West of Ireland was examined 
■on the spot in a most serious and practical spirit. Mr. Caird dedicated 
his book to Sir Robert Peel, whose influence, after he had ceased to 
be Minister himself, inspired legislation planned to facilitate the^ 
renovation of the country. The Encumbered Estates Act was faulty 
in, not safeguarding the customary claims of occupiers, but if it left 
tenatifs defenceless, it found them so, and the effect of the Act was to 
produce &u overwhelming ^alancc of good. In his most instructive 
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"Fragments on Ireland/'^ the late Professor Caimes eloquently 
described that long sen^jof measnres of the Imperial Parliament 
" moving steadily in the direction of liberty, equal justice, intellectikal 
and moral cultivation, and indnstrial: development^'— a eeries com- 
pleted since he wrote by the dbestablishment of the Irish Church 
and by the passing of Hr. Gladstone's Land Acts. And if we review 
the condition of Ireland as it passed under the ^es of the last 
generation, we cannot doubt the reality of the social and industrial 
development which gladdened them as they watched it and sustained 
their hopes of the future.t The interfusion of the population of the 
two islands, the interpenetration of their ideas, the growth of a real 
unity, ' appeared to progress without a check in the quarter 
of a century that followed the famine. It may ‘be said that 
under an Irish Parliament there would have been the same or even 
a greater progress, for it would have been accelerated by earlier 
legislation. A Land Bill would doubtless have been sooner passed, 
although the character of that Bill may be open to question. It is 
at least possible that in endeavouring to remove the evils of misused 
power it would have unwisely stereotyped existing misery. The 
consolidation of holdings was not always effected without due regard 
to individual claims, and it will be universally admitted that 'con- 
solidation has been and still remains a necessary condition of social 
improvement in the West. We may guess what would have been 
the general course of legislation in au Ihish Parliament in the past, 
just as we may guess what would be its course under an Irish 
Parliament if now set up, from an examination of the political ideas 
and methods of Irish members. The vision thus revealed must make 
the most sanguine recoil. The self-deceiving words stammer on the 
lips. We need not refer to the rscords of Grattan’s Parliament. The 
experiences of the last century belong to the last century. We may, 
with respect to the men of to-day, -make the largest allowances for the 
sobriety begotten of responsibility. Mr. Healy's vigorous sense might 
be usefully exercised at Dublin in combating the besetting faults of 
his countrymen. Hr. Biggar might raise his uhavailing negative 
against yielding to the temptations to bankruptcy. But such remon- 
strances would bc.vain. We can have no hope that the poliqy of 
the new Parliament would not be inspired and directed by false 
principles of social and economic legislation. If not inherent in the 
Irish mind, these principles are fostered and encouraged by the most 
potent influences which from earliest childhood sway the thoughts 
ahd lives of the mass of the people. We have our dangers 
before us' in Great Britain. A Great Authority, now wearing 
to his end, is reputed to have said sadly to a younger friend' a 

* In * ** Political Essays.” Macmillan, 
t See “‘Notes of Conversations oJN. VV. Senior.” 
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few months sinccj "I see nothing in front but infinite quackery 
and if this thought can be entertained here, what is the pro- 
.spect in Ireland? The rights of landowners might be safe-' 
guarded by*a preliminary arrangement, so that they should not suffer 
direct coufiscatiou ;*but industry and commerce, manufactures and 
trade, education, the organization of the professions, the indepen- 
dence of the judicature, pauperism and public ‘ expenditure, are so 
many subjects with respect to each and all of which we must be 
conscious that bad legislation would be imminent and inevitable. 
It was under the pressure of these thoughts that ' I wrote in 1880 
words I may perhaps be permitted to repeat : — 

“ For a few years the process of borrowing money and spending it freely 
(supposing credit is got for loans) would be attended with a delusive appear- 
ance of prosperity ; but before long Ireland would be found- in a worse con- 
dition than ever, overcrowded with a population holding this article of faith 
above all — that liowevcr numerous they might be, no social misery could be- 
fall them if misgovernment did not produce it. This is the situation of a 
people ripe to receive and act upon the wildest socialist dreams, and the agita- 
tion which is now confined to schemes of agrarian reform would then be 
ready to be directed against all social relations.” 

The evil. will bring its own cure? That is possible. Nations do 
have a tendency to right themselves with more or less violence, but 
the bitter experience must be sometimes prolonged for generations, 
blsfore the lesson is learnt and a better way adopted. Nay, there 
are families of nations which do not appear to have of themselves 
a power of recovery. The change, which in the largest sense of the 
word is a change of religion, must be received from without. 
During the years to which we now look back this change was in 
progress. It was slow ; it was not uninterrupted ; but the healthy 
influences from without were continually in operation ; renovation 
was going on, and there was a future of brighter hopes ever in pro- 
spect. And the process might have been maintained and developed. 
If it required in Parliament and statesmen qualities of resolution and 
endurance, a zeal for the good of Ireland which would not allow it 
to be made the sport of intrigue, a sense^ of the mission of England 
that kept its course right onward spite of difficulties and dangers, we 
cannot admit that this generation has lost the endowments of mind 
and genius without which the faculty of government is impossible. 
No necessity has compelled the abandonment of the ideal of our 
predecessors. Yet we arc told it is gone. Ireland is to be kft to itself. 
It must be placed under a Parliament composed of the materials we 
kndw. Who 'can now look on the future with hope ? Who but must 
shrink from having any share in the responsibility of precipitating it ? 
If a hopeless permanence of deterioration need not be predicted for 
Irc^d, the prospect, however limited, is sufiiciently depressing to 
explain an unwillingness togoin in bringing its realization. 
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Our present starting-point is the confession that Howo Rule 
bas been brought within the range of thought of politicians* The 
Redistribution Act left ns little hope, and that has since been 
diminished. That Act is held to hav^ enabled us to hear for 
the first time the voice of the Irish nation. In efiect it has 
misrepresented the predominance of the voices of the people . 6f 
Ireland ; it has extinguished the representation of many voices ; it 
will extinguish more. Half of those entitled to vote pronounced 
at the General Election in favour of Nationalist candidates* 
About two-thirds of those who did vote supported Nationalists. 
About five-sixths of th^ members returned are Nationalists. Careless 
readers confound these three statements of fact. They speak of the 
voice of five-sixths of the people in the teeth of evidence falsifying . 
their language. It is surely sufficiently significant that more than * 
half those entitled to vote did record their votes for followers of Mr. 
Parnell ; but the confusion of the careless is almost incorrigible. 
The perception of fiict by the British electorate is thus obscured, and 
they arc led to think that Ireland is divided between an overwhelm- 
ing mass of Parnellitcs and a small minority of Orange /Tories — ^the 
latter confined in the north-east corner of the island, and desiring to 
maintain the Union solely in the interest of privilege ; while the 
Liberals, Catholic and Protestant, tvho are disseminated through the 
country, arc regarded as non-existent., De non apparentibus et Se 
non Qxistentihns eadem ratio. And in trutli those who art? not repre- 
sented must rapidly tend to become non-existent. It is not to be 
expected that scattered minorities will continue to maintain a 
struggle always unavailing, and they will gradually disappear, either 
through absolute withdrawal from the scene, or by passing 
over to the majority. Thus Ithe false demonstration of Irish 
opinion will tend to verify itself. All this must have made 
the raiintenance of the Union difficult, but it would not have been — 
it is not — impossible could reliance have been placed or be placed on 
the tenacity of resolution of Parliament and politicians. The presence 
of eighty-six irreconcilable members in the House of Commons was a 
formidable fact, and it was made more formidable since it was not at 
once resolved that the work of the House should not be marred and' 
defeated by their action. Had such a resolution been taken ; had it 
been approved on both sides ; had it been maintained in successive 
sessions, the test of time would have proved a trial for the Home Rule 
agitation which many of those who favour it believe would have been 
fatal. But this, presupposes a continuity of resolution only possible 
while both sides prefer the maintenance of the Union above all things. 
The defect of either p^ty must be ruinous, and it is doubtful whether 
either can J^e trusted. The carelessness of the Conservative Govern- 
ment last summer is inexplicable, except ^n the theory that its leading 
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spirits had arrived at the conclusion, 'without perhaps communicatings 
it to one another, that the victory of Home Rule was assured. If 
.not wilfully blind, they must hpe known they were sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. There is much evidence that 
Mr. Gladstone had^ for years brooded over the possibilities of 
Home Rule. Thus the conditions requisite for maintaining the 
authority of the House are not self-evident; nor can reliance be 
placed on the dissent of those who are startled at the denouement. 
The effect of the re-organization of our electoral system, accomplished 
by the Redistribution Act, is not yet appreciated ; but it will be 
made apparent by experience that it operates, to exclude from the 
House of Commons the representation of the elements of stability 
which abound in the country. Whatever the measure of the open- 
mindedness of the present Government, it must be admitted, after 
the elections of Hackney, Newcastle, and Grimsby, that in many 
boroughs no appreciable section of the Liberal votes will be alienated 
by it. Home Rule is not, indeed, as yet adopted as a plank of the 
Liberal platform, but it is not a subject on which any party can 
Continue to .have two opinions. A sharp struggle must arise over 
the question of its adoption, all the sharper because of the convic- 
tion that Home Rule once adopted, even though the result proved 
disastrous on the first trial, yet it would remain the rallying-cry of 
the party, and might ultimately be the symbol of victory. The 
question arises, whether, if this result is inevitable, those who 
dissent should not abstain from opposition, and content themselves 
with expressing their reasons for not co-operating in forwarding it. 
A position of confessed impotence is not one of dignity, but it is not 
dishonest, and there may always fee an opportunity of from time 
to time offering a suggestion that nitty improve the plans of action 
adopted. 

The acknowledgment that Home Rule may have been made ineptable 
does not conclude the question in what form it shall be established. 
The essence of the demand is, that an Irish Parliament shall have 
exclusive power of legislating in respect^ of the domestic affairs of 
Ireland. Concede this in principle, and we have at once to ask how 
the Parliament shall be constituted ? what shall be its relation to the 
Parliament that will continue to sit at Westminster ? and what is the 
definition of Irish domestic affairs ? Parliaments abound in our self- 
governing colonies, and we even have in Canada a Parliament for the 
Dominion, with separate Parliaments for the provinces composing the 
Xh>minion. Colonial Parliaments are mostly bi-cajneral ; but the; 
province of Ontario flourishes with a single Chamber. Whether 
Ireland should have one or two Houses may properly depend upon 
the relations that shall be determined upon between thj Irish and 
the Imperial Legislature. is also connected with the definition of 
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domestic affairs* This wouldv naturally include ' the laws affecting 
land^ marriage^ education^ the judiciary^ the poHee, the poor, trade, 
bankings &c. ; it might be an open question whether' church 
establishments should be permitted, or a lyilitia, or a sep&rate tariff, 
or a coinage. The Act setting up the' Irislf Parliament would 
contain an enumeration of these subjects, such as is contained in the 
Dominion Act, unless the precedent of the Australian, colonies was 
followed. 

I conceive it would be necessary to relegate to Irish control all the 
subjects I have named, except perhaps the coinage, which it would be 
convenient to both countries to reserve, unless and until the Irish 
Parliament adopted bi-metallism. A separate tariff may be a stum* 
bling-block, but a separate tariff is the possession of every colony, and 
to withhold it would be to deny to the Irish Legislature that means 
of developing Irish industries which Mr. Parnell has claimed as a 
precious attribute of Home Rule. The question of a separate tariff 
naturally brings us baek to the question of the relation between the 
two Parliaments. If the Customs duties levied at the- Irish ports 
were prescribed by the Imperial Parliament, it would be neeessary 
that a representation of Ireland should continue to sit in the latter, 
as wo should otherwise have the anomaly which provoked the revolt 
of the American colonies. Does it follow that with the allowance 
of a separate tariff the Irish representation at Westminster should 
cease? This result would be in accordance with all the prece- 
dents, although it may be conceded that it is not an inevitable 
consequence, as Irish representatives might continue to sit in 
virtue of contributions -to common charges made in’ some other way 
than through fixed duties — say by direct payments agreed upon from 
time to time. It will readily* appear that the permission of a 
separate tariff, and the complete withdrawal of Irish members from 
the House of Commons (and of the Representative Peers from the 
Lords), are elements of a scheme having the merit of simplicity. 
Consider the alternative. If the future House of Commons containa 
Irish as well as British members, some readjustment of numbers 
would be necessary. The combined House would scarcely be 
recommended if it was not intended to give it some important 
reserves of legislation to run within Ireland, and this would threaten 
constant friction. A common tariff would be part of the plan, as in 
the United Statfis and the Dominion of Canada, and the operation 
of this tariff on the two islands, and of proposals for its modification, 
would furnish more standing occasion of dispute. As Ireland would 
not be prepared to raise sufficient to meet the expenses of its 
government from internal direct taxation, some allocation of the 
produce of Custonos duties (and those of Excise?) would be 
necessary^ such as exists in Canada ; and the principles of apportion^ 
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meat would be further occasions of discusnon. I have proceeded 
on the hypothesis that the combined Parliament would' be 
•supreme, possessing the power of reconsidering ahd redetermin- 
ing questidns of representation, distribution of revenue, &c. &c. ; 
but should all th^se things be settled by a fundamental law, 
incapable of alteration except by some specially authorized Power 
in' the nature of a Constitutional Convention, we should then be 
involved in the entirely new complications of a limited Legislature, 
whose acts would be subject to examination and determination of 
validity or invalidity by a supreme court.. And although occasions 
of dispute within the combined Parliament might be removed by 
the consideration that it was not within the power of that Parlia- 
ment to change much that might be subject of complaint, yet the 
agitation could not be checked outside its walls in Ireland as well ' 
as in England, and it would be most difficult to prevent educational 
discussions within. Once more, the establishment of a combined 
Parliament would induce the erection of at least a third Parliament — > 
viz., for Great Britain — with functions parallel to those of the Irish 
Parliament; and even if by some adroit management the same 
buildings could be used for both, possibilities, which we may 
pronounce certainties, would arise of different Ministries, of a 
Ministry for the United Kingdom and of a Ministry for Great' 
Britain, as well as the Irish Ministry possessing the confidence 
of the Irish Parliament. I*/ot wishing to confuse the subject un- 
necessarily, I put aside the suggestions that might be introduced 
from Austria-Hungary, as I believe the machinery of Delegations, 
however modified, would not be accepted by people saturated like 
ourselves with Parliamentary traditions. Enough has been said to 
indicate, however roughly, the complexities attendant on the attempt 
to set up a combined Parliament ; perhaps more than enough, 
when it is added that this does not seem to be desired on either 
side. The Irish claimants of Home Buie have not asked for it. 
The most powerful friend of Home Buie in England hiss pro- 
nounced in favour of Home Buie expressly on the ground of the 
necessity of removing the Irish representatives from Westminster. 
It is true that Mr. Butt’s original scheme was thaft of a Federation 
with a common and separate Parliaments, but Mr. Butt’s personality 
and plans belong to the past. Although he was a genuine Irish- 
man, he had an imperial sense of a United Empire,*while his plans 
were so far removed from the touch of fact that he appears to have 
eontemplated a resuscitation of the Irish House of Lords. Mr. 
Parnell has diflerent views and different feelings. Ireland for the 
Irish ‘is his principle ; he asks for no more, and is not too careful 
^ inquire how far this leads. "Mr. Justin McCarthy has more 
than onee, and with deliberation, declared that he wants Ireland to 
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be placed in the political position of Canada. Mr. T. P. O’Cottnor^ 
.perhaps ^ot with' the same seriousness^ has expressed the same desmin 
much the same words. Mr. Sexton, seems to be alone in deprecatioig 
the reduction of Ireland to the position of ;n'hat he palls a province. 
If the views of Mr. Famell point to the of colonial inde> 

pendence as that with which he will be satisfied, at all events for 
the present, and with nothing less than which he will be satisfied ; 
if trusty lieutenants of his declare that this is the consummation 
they desire ; if it realizes, as nothing else short of complete separar 
tion' can, the aspirations that have been expressed on hundreds of 
platforms in Ireland ; if it secures that delivery of Irish members 
from the existing Parliament which the Irish Secretary ofiTers as 
the reward and chief motive of Home Buie; why should we. 
encounter the complications and perils of a Federal system, with 
its duplication of Legislatures within Great Britain itself? The 
trade-hindrances arising from differences of tariff may afford one 
reason for hesitation, and another will perhaps be found in the 
control that would be retained over reserved subjects of legislation 
and administration by the Federal Parliament. Upon this second 
head it may be observed that the control would be entirely illusory 
in reference to strictly domestic matters unless we were prepared 
to risk continual conflicts between the agents of the Federal and 
the Provincial authority ; while, as regards matters reaching farther 
afield, control would, under the colonial relation, be reserved, and, if 
need be, exercised, by the Parliament of Great Britain. I have 
already expressed the opinion that a denial of the tariff-power 
would be a vain and irritating prolongation of the struggle, and I 
conceive the trade-hindrances would not prove in practice so vexa- 
tious as, without eonsideration, ve might deem. For it may be 
assumed that the Customs duties of Great Britain would remain 
few and simple, and although the Irish tariff would probably be 
very different, it would be for Irish Customs-house ofiScers to prevent 
smuggling into Ireland, and not for us to anticipate smuggling into 
England, except, perhaps, in respect of whisky; and it is nqt a 
genera(;iou since different rates of spirit duties prevailed in the two 
islands, and indeed in the three kingdoms, so that the illicit intro- 
duction of more lightly taxed whisky into England from Sco^and 
and Ireland had to be watched. At this point reference may be 
made to a question of intense interest to those immediately concerned, 
which can, however, be only casually treated. Should North-east 
Ulster be thrown in with the rest of Ireland, or cut off from it 
and remain part of the United Kingdom ? The mechanical diffi- 
culty of running a Customs-house line across a corner of the island 
is obvious, but not insuperable. "It would be very bitter on the 
inhabitants of this corner to be thrust, into the newly organized 
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" Ireland, and if they were separated from it, the situatipn of the 
wretched Unionists in the rest of the island would be more desperate 
' than ever. The sacrifice of minorities must be faced in any case ; . 
and perhaps the cries woi^ld be fewer and more easily stifled if North- 
east Ulster was cut*ofP, and retained a representation fn the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, as Calais once possessed representation there. 
Reverting from this digression, an attempt may be made to piirsue 
the idea of Ireland in a colonial relation to Great Britain. The 
authority of the Crown, the first of Mr. Gladstone’s conditions, is 
obviously preserved. So also is his second condition, the integrity of 
the Empire, or, as it may be expressed, the unity of common 
citizenship. The situation of an Irishman migrating to Great Britain 
or to a colony, the rights of an Irishman to Imperial protection 
abroad, would be precisely the same as before. So also would remain 
unchanged the rights of an Englishman or a colonist migrating into 
Ireland. It may be asked what is the security of this, seeing that the 
new Irish Parliament would receive authority to legislate on domestic 
affairs, and might differentiate in its legislation between the native- 
born and the immigrant subject of the Queen. The answer is found 
in the not generally understood fact that the sovereign authority of 
Parliahient remains predominant over Colonial Legislatures — which of 
course includes Mr. Gladstone’s third condition, that so much of the 
authority of Parliament must be maintained as may be necessary to 
secure his first and second 'conditions. No Act of a Colonial Par- 
liament is valid which is in derogation of an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament running in the colony, and the Imperial Parliament may 
at any time pass an Act superseding or curtailing a Cidonial 
statute. Moreover, a Colonial Act may be nullified by the veto of 
the Governor, or by the veto of the Sovereign, necessarily exercised 
on the advice of her responsible Ministers possessing the con- 
fidence of the Imperial Parliament. It must be owned, however, 
that, though the authority is thus in theory ample to the utmost, 
its exercise has come in practice to be limited, and must be 
limited, to restrain those Acts of .^olonial Legislatures which 
run beyond their local jurisdiction. Any one can apprehend 
the difficulty of attempting to enforce within the area of a 
self-governed dependency an Imperial law in conflict with 
predominant local sentiment. The Home Government has now for 
many years abandoned the disallowance of Colonial Acts validating 
marriages with deceased wives’ sisters; it is doubtful whether it' 
(muld persist, if a colony was resolute, in ’ disallowing an Act 
limiting the copyright of an English author with a colony; it is 
^emftain that, when an Australian Ministry, backed by public opinion, 
rirfus^ to allow the landing of subjects of the Queen legally e'ntitled 
to go where they pleased, t|ie Home Government thought it best to 
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giye way.H If an Irish Parliament did attempt to discriminate 
against English or Scotch immigrants ihto Ireland^ there would exirt 
in theory the veto of the Viceroy and the legislative powers of 
the Imperial Parliament to counteract suph an attempt; and the 
force of Great Britain might, if necessary, be invoked ; but 1 must 
frankly, confess that I regard the anticipation of such unequal 
legislation as fanciful/ though I apprehend there would be a seriouia 
danger of inequality in administration and in, the operation of local 
influences. Inequality of this kind is not easy to define, and is still 
less easy to prevent, and there will be abundant protests that it will 
never ^occur, upon which i;eli^nce will probably be placed according 
to desire. In this connection let me glance at another apprehension 
very sincerely entertained by many — that of the danger of creating 
under the guise of a colony a neighbour that in times of difficulty 
might form a potent ally to our enemies. The best answer to this is 
that the situation is not free from this danger now. There is no 
doubt a difference between Ireland without any organized native 
force save a constabulary devoted to the Imperial connection, and 
Ireland with a constabulary officered and manned by men steeped in 
National feeling, and a militia organized, equipped, and trained as a 
local force. It would be foolish to attempt to hide from ourselves 
the gravity of the change. But the right of maintaining Imperial 
garrisons in Ireland would remain, and the possibility of re-occupying 
with Imperial forces points of advantage in the event of war. 
Bearing these facts in mind, and. remembering that Ireland will be 
very poor in all save men, we may regard the contingencies we have 
been contemplating without any great disquietude. 

Wc know Ireland as it exists,and jt’is not difficult to imagine Ireland, 
wliether undivided or shorn of ite best corner, as a self-governed 
annexe; but the question remains. How could the transition be formally 
effected ? We can get no clear light from experience. Many colonies 
have been emancipated, but they had previously been in the situation 
of Crown Colonies. In this case we have to treat of the divorcement of 
a part of the kingdom hitherto incorporated into dur parliamentary 
system. Something, however, may be learnt from colonial pre- 
cedents. New Constitutions have been always established after much 
local agitation, and they have been formed in more or less formal 
consultation with the local leaders who have demanded the change. 
If ever the new government is devised for Ireland, Mr. Parnell 
must be called into counsel. He may not like it any more than 
those who invite him ; but to comply will be an obligation of his 
position. A rude outline of the result may be sketched out w^hich 
must take the form of an Act for the Better Government of Ireland. 
This would provide for the election at a definite time of a House of / 
Commons and possibly of a second Changer. The Commons would 
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4 presumably be elected, in the first instance, bj the same constituencies 
and \rith the same franchises as the members noirsent to Westmihster. 

' Various schemes of creating a second Chamber might he devised, in 
ivhicb existing organizations, such as the Boards of Guardians, might 
be brought into pltfy, irith provision for securing some representation 
of minorities. A certain number of Ministries would be constituted by 
the Act ; as, for instance, a Treasury, a Local Government Board 
(with the care of the Poor Laws), Ministries of Education, of Land 
and Public Works, of Law and Justice, and of Trade, under -which 
the whole administration of Ireland would be parcelled out. A Con> 
solidated Fund would be established, into, which from a given day 
the produce of customs and excise duties an^ taxes would be paid, 
and upon which would be charged payments, like the salaries of the 
governor, the judges, &c. See., which it is not expedient to submit to 
be annually voted by the Commons. Whisky would be shipped in 
bond to England just as it is shipped to a colony or a foreign port, 
and, reciprocally, tea and other dutiable articles would pass in bond 
through -Jlngland to Ireland. Some difficulty may be anticipated in 
respect of the income-tax on investments in Great Britain by 
residents in Ireland, and vice versa. I have spoken already of the 
maintenance of a common coinage, and it would be convenient, for 
a time at least, to maintain a common postal organization ; but it 
would be very soon necessary to assign the patronage to the Irish 
Government, and this would apparently involve a severance of the 
administration. When that happened, a transfer of the Post Office 
Savings Bank would accompany it, and of the accumulated capital 
of deposits; hut, as depositors must be allowed some time within 
which they might withdraw their deposits if they declined to accept 
the substitution of the responsibility of the Irish Consolidated Fund 
for that of the United Kingdom, it would be proper that the aceumu- 
lated capital of their deposits should be paid over in instalments 
ninniug over this time. Against this transfer would have to be set 
the capital sums borrowed in Ireland 'from the United Kingdom, 
which debts would naturally be taken o^er by the Irish Consolidated 
Fund. The general outline need not be overlaid with details and 
accessories, one of which would probably be the advance of a certain 
sum to set the machine a-going. A thought may, however, be cast 
on the members of the present permanent Civil Service in Ireland, 
including the judiciary. If the invectives of the Nationalist party 
express their real feelings, a large number of the heads of depart- 
ments would have short shrift, and the position of many more, 
'including those who arc not removable at a stroke, would be made 
^so unpleasant as to be untenable. Officials having a guaranteed 
tenure of place would have a recourse against Great Britain on 
d^isplacement, and the claiipas of the rest to equitable consideration 
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would not easily be answered. When we retired from the 
Transvaal, those who had espoused the British cause ^ wer6 more 
or less indemnified against the losses they sustained ; ^ and^ formid* 
able as is the army of officials in Ireland, jt would not be possible 
to refuse to entertain their appeals for consideration. Jt might h0 
necessaty to treat some of them on the same lines as another clasa 
as to whom surprise •may have been felt by some readers lAiat they 
have not hitherto been mentioned. Mr. Parnell himself would seem 
to feel, if we may judge from his speech on the Address, that the 
landowners of Ireland would run great risk of injustice from a popular 
. Irish Assembly. A plan for safeguarding their rights w^s propounded 
* anonymously, but, as fras soon understood and is now avowed, it 
comes from a high authority, and this turns on the adoption of a 
Federal scheme. Their protection does not, however, depend on the 
adoption of a scheme of that character. Supposing their claims 
converted into perpetual annuities on Mr. Giffen^s plan, their annui-*- 
ties might be made a first charge on the Irish Consolidated Fund by 
the Act (with a guarantee, if that was thought essential, from the 
Exchequer of Great Britain), and the rents of Ireland would then 
become part of the endowment of the Irish Consolidated Fund 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to meet these charges. I pass by 
other provisions of the Act that have been suggested, because I 
believe most of them cumbersome and valueless, and their object 
will be more easily and directly secured by that control over Irish 
legislation which has already been described. Enough has been said to 
explain ho W the process could be accomplished of transferring Ireland 
as a going concern from the United Parliament to an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and the character of the conditions to be adopted to secure 
justice to the individuals affected by the transfer. The effect on the 
corporate character and life of the nation is beyond the reach of 
legislation. 

If any reader who has taken the trouble to accompany in thought 
this plan of establishing Home Eule feels at the close that it should 
end like the famous recipe for dressing a cucumber; I protest it has 
not been my intention to lead to this conclusion. The plan described 
is the simplest that^has occurred to me. It involves the least number 
of provocations to subsequent friction. If there is any ho;pe of 
satisfying the feeling that has been excited without grievous personal 
wrong, it must be by the loyal adoption of some such method by ^the 
Irish Nationalist party. But I end with the feeling with which I 
began. Xet that Irish party be ever so loyal ; let it be scrupulous to 
protect the claims of those whom it has most in aversion ; let no 
occasion of dispute arise over the terms of settlement with Great 
Britain ; yet I conceive the change must operate to put back Ireland 
in the. path of advancement. I put aside, altogether the reflex action 

i 
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on Great Britain itself. I have not considered the effect that might 
be produced on the influence of Great Britain, elsewhere as a factor 
in the education of nations and the movement of the worldi I look 
to Ireland only, and, sui^reying its future as a' patriotic Irishman 
might contemplate<it, I feel no hope ; I feel nothing but angniaH at 
a retrogression, the recovery from which, once accomplished, must 
be long delayed, if, indeed, it should ever be realized. 

Leonard Courtnev. 



THE PRE-KAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD: 
A EIGHT FOR ART. 


I. 


T he following pages tell without evasion or disguise the story of 
my connection with an association (founded in the year 1848 
by three young painters) which has since become famous under the 
name of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood^ and tell it for the first time. 
For all that has been written on this subject during the last thirty 
years has come from without, from more or less partial or prejudiced 
sources^ and it is time this should be remedied. Several causes have 
combined to make me think that the present time is a fitting one to 
break the long silence of nearly forty years ; to say plainly what was 
the share I took in the origin and development of this movement. 
Amongst these causes, the most powerful perhaps is, that owing to the 
collection of Millais’ works which is now at the Grosveuor Gallery, 
and the collection of my own paihtings which is beiilg exhibited at 
the Fine Art Society,* our early (and late) pictures are now before 
the public at the same time. The third member of our little com- 
pany, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet and painter, died two years since, 
and after his death his pictures were exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The public, therefore, have now before them all the results of our 
work, and it seems desirable they should also learn something of the 
manner in which that work came to be done ; the motives which 
prompted, the obstacles which hindered, and the friends who 
encouraged it. 

I will endeavour to tell this story quite plainly and simply, with- 
out rhetoric or exaggeration, hoping that .it may perhaps not only 
serve the cause of truth, but in some small measure encourage young 
students who are striving to-day, amidst many hindrances, after true 
forms of art, and seeking them, amidst the exhaustless treasures 

* 146 New Bond Street. 
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of Nature, and the ever-changing conditions of life and know- 
ledge. It is mainly in this hope that I have set down the record 
' which follows. 

My father was from t^e first strongly opposed to my becoming an 
' artist ; he had had reason to see the ill effects of a loafing, idle life, and 
he believed, in accordance with the general opinion of those deys, that 
artists were necessarily of a reckless, frivolous character, and led a 
useless, unstable life. So, finding that at school I scribbled more 
designs than exercises in my copybooks, he removed me from school 
when I was about twelve and a half years old, with the. intention of 
placing me in some City office. Owing to a fortunate accident, I was 
> placed with an auctioneer and estate agent as a sort of proba- 
tionary clerk, and one day my master, coming into the office 
hurriedly, caught me putting away something in my desk, and, insist- 
ing upon seeing it, discovered that I could draw. This led to 
inquiries on his part as to whether I had painted, and it turned out 
that he was himself fond of art, and, whenever he could get a chance, 
practised painting. One day," he said to me, “ when there’s 
nothing much to be done, you and I will shut ourselves in here and 
have a day’s painting together and so it happened. Here were the 
tables turned upon my father with a vengeance ! I was getting 
artistic encouragement from the very employer who should have been 
instilling into me commercial principles. This lasted about a year and 
a half, when, owing to my employer’s retirement from business, 1 
obtained another situation in the City at a Manchester warehouse in 
Cateaton Street, managed by a London agent of llichard Cobden. 
Here I sat by myself in a little room looking out on three blank walls, 
and made entries in a ledger, and seemed farther than ever from my 
desire of becoming an artist. But, here too, curiously enough, another 
artistic friend turned up in the person of an occasional clerk whose 
business it was to design patterns for the firm’s calicoes, Szc. &c. Surrep- 
titiously I also used to try my hand at designing, and attained suffi- 
cient proficiency to enable tny friend to make use of my designs on 
various occasions. 1 remember an amusing incident of this period, 
which gave me. great delight at the time. . The window of my room 
^ was made of ground glass, and, having but little to do, I passed my 
time drawing with both pen and pencil flies upon its roughened sur- 
• . face. A good blot of ink sufficed for the body, and some delicate strokes 
with a hard pencil for the wings, and at a short distance the deception 
was perfect. Day by day the number of files in that room increased, 
till one day, my employer coming in, stopped suddenly in front (ff the 
window and said, “ 1 can’t make out how it is ; every day 1 come into 
' tbiiB room there seem to be more flies in it,” and he took' out liis 
himd^erchief to brush them away. 

So the time went, on slowly till I had been nearly a year and a 
. ; . t . ■ 
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half in the City^ and disliked it more day by day. My fat W allowed 
me to ?pend my little salary in taking lessons of, a <3ijty portrait- 
painter^ for it was only as a profession that he disapproyii^ of artistic 
employment. The lessons I received from this artist ingrained 
certain habits and traditional practices 6t which in aAerryears I 
had much trouble to be rid. My master was^in his faults as well 
as his virtues a foUower of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The incident 
which put an end to my City life was at the outset apparently 
a very trivial one. When my employer had been out of town for 
some days and there was little to do in the ofBce^ an old orange 
woman^ well enough known at that time about the City warehousesj 
entered, and, complaining bitterly of her lack of custom, entreated 
me to buy something ^^just for a hansel/^ “ I tell you what I'll do/^ 
said I; " I won't buy any oranges, but, if you've really got nothing to 
do, sit down here, and I’ll paint your portrait.” Old Hannah was 
delighted with the idea, and then and there I painted her on a bit 
of sized paper, in her habit as she lived,” her basket on her head, < 
and an orange in her hand. To make a long story short, this led to 
my retirement ; my master happened to come in and see the portrait 
where it was pinned up to dry behind the door ; he showed it to 
several people, and the knowledge of it came to my father's ears. 
And my determination to be a painter having been increased by 
this little success, I told him so frankly. I would be an artist, .and 
nothing but an artist, and if he kept me in the City till I was 
twenty-one, he would only be taking away so much of my chance of 
doing anything in the profession. I was then sixteen. After many 
objections, my father yielded so far as to allow mo to try at my 
own risk. He was at this time hampered by a desperate lawsuit 
which took away half his savings. 

I just managed to pay my expAises by painting portraits three days 
per week, whilst on the others I drew at the British Museum, in the 
Sculpture Gallery and the Print Room. It was a hard fight. Some- 
times I copied pictures, sometimes acted as journeyman to other ^ 
copyists, blit the most curious part of my work w.as that of altering 
existing portraits to suit the fancy of their owners. My first com- 
mission of this kind was, I remember, from a Mr. Godfrey. He had 
a portrait of wBich^he did not like the expression or .dress, so 
he employed me to put another coat on the figure, and alter his 
expression. All this I faithfully executed to his satisfaction, and 
was duly paid. Still, these windfalls were rare ; and though many • 
people had told me at the time of Old Hannah’s portrait that they 
would give me commissions if I would set up as an artist, when I 
did so they thought — naturally enough, I suppose — that they would 
wait till I had gained more experience. A year went by. I had 
tried to gain admission as a student at the Academy, and been 
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rejected^ and again I tried with a like result. Then my father 
spoke very seriously. I was wasting my time and energy ; I should 
do no good as a painter. My drawings were clever enough for 
^ friends to admire^ but between them and the professional' there was 
V a great guff^ and so on ; winding up with^ that he would allow me 
to try once more, but, if that failed, I must go back to the City.^^ 
To this 1 reluctantly consented, and, a year and a half after 
I left my high stool in the warehouse, sent in my third 
drawing to the Academy, and was at last successful. I had, 
' however, despite all my energy, a long way to make up with 
fellow-students who had begun years before myself. Millais 
(then about fifteen), though two years younger than myself, 
had already won the principal medal in the Antique School before 
I had gained admission to the Academy. Indeed, I was, in fact, 
slow in proving my ability in such exercises as were set for us in 
the Antique School, and many dunecs at first distanced me in the 
Academicians^ favour. I had, however, already made the acquaint- 
» ance of Millais over a drawing in the British Museum. And here, 
before I begin to describe our associateship, let us pause for a minute 
and see what chance of instruction in the highest art there was at 
this time for a young student. 

There was indeed no systematic education then to be obtained 
amongst the leaders of art, of whom the principal had had a 
hard struggle to keep thei^ art themselves alive during all the 
days of poverty which followed the Napoleonic wars. Of these 
perhaps the greatest, as he was certainly . the most unfor- 
tunate, was Haydon, who had striven for years, with light purse 
and heavy debts, to do justice to his powers. His later works 
bore increasing evidence of haste, of pinched means, an^d ill-lit 
studios, of want of the living rnodd, and perhaps, too, of exhausted 
faith and soured spirit. He committed suicide about one year after 
I had embarked as an artist (1844), and the gloom of his failure in- 
creased my father’s anxiety on my behalf for many years. This 
artist was the last who had attempted to have a school for painters in 
England, and those who had become famo^ under his instruction 
had done so in ways as different to his own ab^could well be conceived. 
Was there any living man whom I could chooscgas a model ? I could 
not think so. Though I looked upon many with boundless wonder and 
admiration, I could see none who stood directly on the road which 
seemed the only one for me. In' my admiration of Landseer I had been 
one of the public, but as an artist my feeling towards him was very dif- 
ferent. He did works of real point and poetry, but the pomatum-y 
texture of his painting, and absence of firm bone beneath his skins,^ 
and the, general melting away of every form into shapeless cloud, 
was most uninteresting tp me. Beginning with a life of twenty 
years^ failure and heroic effort, Etty had ' become the rage. Hia 
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Syrens/' the " Holofemes/' and the diploma picttir^ vill. always 
justify a great reputation, but he had lost a degree of robtisthess; he 
once had, and at last was painting classic subjects with the taste 
of a Parisian paperhanger. He retained a consummate *mastei7 of * 
the brush and of paint, irith a richness of tiflts and tones that 
made it quite his due to rank among the great colourists of the ‘ 
world, but his currdUt paintings were cloysome in thdr richness and i 
sweetness, and his forms were muddled, and even indelicate in the . 
evidence they bore of being servilely copied from stripped models, 
who had been distorted by the modiste’s art. It was natural at ' 
hrst to look to Mulready as the master who would be a safe guide, 
for be was most painstaking and studentdike to the last, and single* . 
handed had striven to reach an unattained perfection ; but his drawing ' 
was without any bold line, and he was injured by his taste for prettiness. 
Maclise was a wonderful draughtsman, and had a sterling power of 
invention, but the Milesian instinct for glamour and melodramatic 
vulgarities seldom allowed him freedom to appear at his best,- as he 
did so triumphantly later in the " Waterloo.” Leslie, in the front 
rank of figure-painters, was to me the most thoroughly inspired 
with sweet simplicity, the taste for healthy colour, and the 
power of giving unafiected expression to his characters ; but his was 
essentially a miniature style. One cannot imagine any painting of 
his of life-size, and the two scales of workmanship need indepen- 
dent apprenticeship. William Collins at the last did some admirable 
figure pictures, with rustic but C^abbe-like sentiment ; but h^ too, 
could not be considered as a master for ideal work. William 
Byce was the most profoundly trained and' cultured of all the 
painters, but his reward had been to be driven from the profession 
altogether for several years, and then he had to be searched for by 
the advice of the German painter Cornelius, given when he him- 
self declined the honour — offered with true British prejudice to a 
foreigner — -to paint the Houses of Parliament. Dyce, when too late 
to find a fair field for his genius, had thus recommenced his career. 
Had he had a. better chance, he might have influenced the English 
school very strongly. Excepting others who have sunk into deserved . - 
oblivion, the above comprise the men in the front rank who, paiutod 
figures. Turner was rapidly disappearing in a gorgeoxu sunset. 
Ihe younger men gave evidence of the want of a leader by their 
diversity. Many were painters of great faculty. Ward, being dead, 
may be noted as having then already painted some interesting 
pictures illustrating the lives of the poets. Some who had dis- 
tinguished themselves at Westminster Hall for a time had dis- 
appeared. I had no acquaintance with any of the greater or the lesser 
men, except in contact, occurring late in iny studentship in the Life 
School, with the full Academicians. 

K K 2 
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The majority of my compeers and immediate elders were wor- 
shippers of IStty^ and inquired not at all of the beginning of his 
gl^atncss, but strove to display at letist equal mastery in execution to 
that wbichThe had. Some followed other masters^ but it amused me to 
observe that all alik'e adduced the Greeks and Raphael as the prophets 
to sanctify their courses, and all took lire at the suggestion that the 
solid ground beneath their feet alone was the 'foundation on which 
the greatest could stand. There was no discrimination then with 
artists, more than with the public, that Guido, Parmegiano and Le 
Brun, Murillo, Sasso Ferrato, and such Crew, were birds of a different 
feather to their great idols, so that the name of the princely Urbinite 
was made to cover all conventional art. We knew less of Michael 
Angelo in England then, with the Sistine Chapel and the Medici tombs 
unphotographed ; and Tintoretto was not known in his might at all. 
In the painting schools, sober discussion seemed very unprofitable. 
When I put down my brush — which was not often — I preferred to 
joke, and I accepted the railing description of “ flat blasphemy ” 
until my outspoken denunciation of the gods became a pass- 
word, though the students had no great faith in my sincerity. 
How could it be credited that one was in earnest, saying 
that Murillo’s large “ Holy Family ” in the National Gallery 
was rubbish? Altogether it was evident that I had to be my 
own master, getting dumb direction from the great of other 
ages, and correction of defects in my daily tasks from intelligent 
elder fellow-students and the well-intentioned keeper at the Academy, 
Mr. George Jones, who was eager to be of use. 

Such was the state of art instruction in England at the date when 
I entered the Academy and first became acquainted with Millais. 
Rossetti was also a student there <at that time, of which I shall have 
occasion to speak presently. The first bit of genuine instruction which 
I received, and one, moreover, which in some ways perhaps deter- 
mined the whole of the course of my artistic life, came about in this 
wise. While enjgaged in copying "The Blind Fiddler,” a visitor 
looking over me said that Wilkie painted it without any dead 
colouring, but finished each bit as fresco' was done. The speaker 
had been the painter’s pupil, and had been taught the same practice, 
which he kindly proved later by showing his own work. I looked at 
all paintings now with the question whether it had been so with them. 
It was a revelation to me, and I began to trace the purity of work 
in the quattrocentists, to this drilling nf undeviating manipulation 
which fresco-painting had furnished to them, and 1 tried to put aside 
the loose irresponsible handling to which I had been train^, and 
which was universal at the time, and to adopt the plan of painting 
which allowed no excuse for a false touch. I was notable to succeed 
cotnidetely in all parts of my work, but the taste for clean 'work, for 
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clear foruB and tints, grew, in me, and the qaattfocentjat. isork, 
as I saw4t'in the Francias, the Ghu^ola, the Van Eyck, and. the 
others, became dearer to me as I progressed in my attempt to purify 
my style. I attempted' hnmble subject-pictnres daring Iny earliest 
student days, and sent them to the exhibition^, and was favonred 
by admittance; they were honest, though sometimes bungling, examples 
.of my advancing aims. Careful observation and the reading of 
" Lanzi " convinced me that all the great Italian artists, including 
the cinquecentists, had grown from a training of patiept self- 
restraint, imposed by masters who had never indulged their hands in ' 
uncertainty and dash, and that the wise and enthusiastic pupils had 
delighted in the devotion of humility till far on in their maturity. The 
dandelion clock in the St. Catherine " by Raphael, and the flowers 
— notably the purple flag blossoms — in the “ Bacclius and Ariadne 
by Titian, were edifying examples of this spirit iii the highest 
masters, altogether, as it seemed, overlooked by modern students. 

Dulwich Gallery was one of my haunts. There I observed that an 
early portrait of his mother by Rubens had unexpectedly this 
characteristic of care and humility ; and a portrait by Holbein there 
fascinated me with its delicate painting. It was of a man possessing a 
stubbly white beard. It is now forty-two years since I have seen ■ 
these, but more notable examples of early practice have confirmed the 
conclusions they forced upon me, that in art, as in other pursuits, it 
is a loss in the end both for schools and for individuals to begin as 
masters. My business was, however, only for myself. I had to find 
out a path for my own feet, and for mine only. I bad no temptation 
to think of founding a school. By nature, and by the encouragement . 
of my City painting-master, I wai slovenly, and impatient for result. 
Once having decided this to be* my besetting sin, I had pursuing / 
proofs of the need of self-restraint. What might be profitable as a 
course for other students was shut out to me, and, as I sought in 
every direction for the guidance of my own steps, so it seemed to me 
it was necessary for others to do, since there was no systematic 
instruction to be had. 

This was my state of mind in those first days of studentship, in 
which, be it remembered, I had somehow or other to support myself by 
my brush in the intervals of regular study. Millais and toyself used 
to talk about painting and our tasks at home much to the effect of 
the foregoing pages, and I at this time raised his opinion of me by .< 
showing him a picture of mine on its way to the British Institution. 

In return, his power dazzled me both in a painting of" Elgiva " and in 
the large picture of " The Widow’s Mite,” which I saw in hiar studio 
before it was sent to the Westminster Hall competition. I remember 
with pleasure still his impulsive introduction of me to his parents as 
" the student .who drew so well.” After this he came to my studio 
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and saw a picture of mine (never finished), and later " The Escape of 
Madeleine and Porphyro," from “ The Eve of St. Agnes.” 

. Sat before I had begun to paint either of these pictures an event 
of no little importance ocoorred to me; a fellow-student, one Telfer, 
spoke to me of Buskin's ** Modem Painters,” and ended by lending it 
for a few days. . 

Up to that time I had thought that the world regarded art' as a ' 
sort of vagabondish cleverness ; that it was almost a disgrace to have 
a passion for art in modem times, and that it was useless to hope 
that modem intellect would profess its enthusiasm for it. I name 
this with full knowledge that it reveals a one-sided acquaintance 
with the society of the day. To get through the book I had to sit.' 
up most of the night more than once, and I returned it befojre 
I had got half the good there was in it ; but, of all readers, none 
so strongly as myself could have felt that it was written expressly 
for him. When it had gone, the echo of its words stayed with me 
and pealed a farther meaning and value in their inspiration whenever 
my more solemn feelings were touched in any way. 

At this time I was neglecting my chances as a portrait-painter,- 
somewhat unintelligibly to my household, and I am afraid my course 
seemed altogether negligent and thoughtless. 1 had sold a picture 
from f' Woodstock,” in the previous exhibition, for £20 to a prize- 
holder in the Art Union. T^s I spent on a picture never completed. 

I commenced " The Eve of St. Agnes ” picture on the 6th of February, 
A doable portrait taxed my daylight very much, so that I had to 
paint much of this Keats picture by candle-light. One single 
-visitor, when 1 was at home in the daytime, came during this period. 
He had been brought by a fellow-student, and was an idle man then, 
and used to sit by the fire while T worked, discoursing mainly of 
the country, and of churches there, and their architectural features, 
of brasses, and other antiquarian matters of some moment to me. It 
seemed nnaccotfntable to me that he should have any interest in . 
coming. Mark what was in reserve ! 1 sent my painting in about 

the 6th of April, and 1 put the price of £70 upon it. Soon after 
'the Art Union list was published, and Mr. 3ridger, my visitor, was f 
shown to have a .£70 prize. I could not resist the temptation to 
write to him, pointing out that the amount of his prize was the exact 
price of my work, as he would see in the Academy list, and that I hoped - 
it would please him to buy it. His reply was, curtly, that he should look 
at all the pictures for sale ; that, if mine was the best, he should choose 
it ; if not, he should take another. But after looking for a month or 
more, he came at last to mine, and bought it. The picture was 
finished in Millais' studio ; wc worked together ’ late through the 
night fi>r comjpany. His picture was " Cymon and Iphigenim” and 
once, in return for some dmpery I did in. his picture, he painted a 
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.hand of one of the rerellen in mine,, which I can no^ distingnish 
by its precise touching, noticed by me at the time. , It is the left 
hand. of the man throwing his head back towards the spectatbr*. 

On the first day of the exhibition I had a repetition of an npeii- 
encei of the previo^" year, for Bossetti came up boisterously, -and in 
loud tongue made ipe feel very confused by declaring that mine was 
the best picture of the year. The fact that it was firodi Keats made 
hhn extra-enthusiastic, for I think no 'painter had ever before painted 
from this wonderful poet, who then, it may scarcely be credited, was' 
little known. I had nerer seen any but the original edition of his 
work (alas ! since lost*by lending). Bossetti frankly asked me to let 
-him call upon me; before, I had only been on 'nodding terms with < 
him in the school. He had always a following of noisy students " 
there, and these had kept me from approaching him with more 
than a nod, except when once I found him perched on some steps 
drawing Ghiberte, whom 1 also studied; that nobody else did so 
had given us subject for ten minutes' talk. It was thus “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes which first brought the three future Pre-Baphaelite 
Brethren into intimate relations. 

In a few days more he was in my studio, talking about his position, 
his work, and his prospects. He was then greatly disheartened 
about his studies from still life, which his master, Madox Bfown, 
had insisted upon his doing. I had been content to see F. Madox 
Brown's works at Westminster Rail with great silent recognition of 
the genius in the picture of “The Body of Harold brought before ■ 
William the Conqueror," but Bossetti, with more leisure, had taken 
the pains to find him out and induce the painter to tak§ him as 
pupil, which he had done oh the terms of a friend. In this way 
Bossetti had been set, according to all sound rule, to paint still life 
and to copy a picture. The repetition he had achieved, but the 
" bottles/* which he dwelt upon to me, tormented his soul beyond » 
power of endurance ; and he had turned to Leigh Hunt by letter, 
asking him to be good enough to read some ‘of kis poems, and tell 
him whether he would do well or not to rely upon poetry for hu 
bread. My namesake had replied in the most polite and compli- 
mentary manner about the verses, but he had implored him for his 
own sake, if he had any prospect whatever as a painter, on no accouht 
to give it up, for the life of a poet was too pitiable to be chosen in 
cool blood, and thus he had been sent back again to consider paintmg 
as his main means of support. Was it necessary, he asked, to go 
again to the “ bottles " ? I assured him of my great deference to the 
high judgment of his master, but ventured to say that, although 
in all but extraordinary cases 1 should prescribe the same course to 
any pupil, for him I should decide that the object might be gained/ 
by choosing one of his recent designs (spen and admired by Millais ' 
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and mvself, as they had come round in a folio belonging to a 
designing club of which we were members) — that this com- 
position sliould be put upon canvas — that the work should be taken 
up first with the atill life — that, thus invested with vital interest 
as a link in an idea to be developed, it woul|f furnish him with 
the exercise needful to prepare his spirit for the essential core of the 
poem he had to paint. This opinion he accepted as a suggestion to 
be at once adopted, and, that I might explain it in detail, he applied 
to me for half of the studio which 1 was just taking. I agreed to 
this, and, after a visit together to Rochester and Rlackheath (reading 
Monckton Milnes^ “ Life and Letters of Keatsr'^ oji the way), we took 
possession of our roughly prepared painting-room (1848).* 

This was my first actual departure from the paternal roof, and, to 
begin the world, I had tlie £70 from the Art Union and about 
£7 from portraits. The first picture I had determined to paint was 
a scene from Rienzi,’^ an expensive one in models of men and 
horses; with which last my good friend Mr. John Blount Price 
helped me. He had previously lent me his bloodhound for the “ St. 
Agnes Eve.'^ The armour had to be borrowed, and journeys for 
landscape background and foreground made ; so that the sum in hand 
did not go as far as it would have done with many paintings making 
greater display. 

1 gained many advantages' by our partnership. Rossetti had then, 
perhaps, a greater acquaintance with the poetical literature of Europe 
than any living man. His storehouse of treasures seemed inexhaus- 
tible. If he read twice or thrice a long poem, it was literally at his 
tongue^ end ; and he had a voice rarely equalled for simple recitations. 
Another gain was in the occasionarvisits of F. M. Brown, the painter 
of the historical frescoes in the Manchester Town Hall, who kindly 
gave me advice when he had ended his counsel to Rossetti, and 
always explained his judgment by careful reasoning and anecdote. 

The companionship of Rossetti and myself soon brought about 
a meeting with Millais, at whose house one night we found a book 
of engravings of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa. It was 
probably the finding of this book at this spetnal time whieh caused 
the establishment of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Millais, 
Rossetti, and myself were all seeking for some sure ground, some 
starting-point for our art which would be secure, if it were ever so 
humble: As we searched through this book of engravings, we found 
in them; or thought we found, that freedom from corruption, pride, 
and disease for which we sought. Here there was at least no 
trace of decline, no conventionality, no arrogance. Whatever the 
imperfection, the whole spirit of the art was simple and sincere — was, 

* This studio was at 7 Gower Street. Millais was in his father's house at 87 in the 

flame fltieet. / 
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as Buskin afterwards said, “ eternally and unalterably true." Think 
what a. revelation it was to find such woric at such a moment, and 
to recognize it with the triple enthusiasm of our . three qpirits. If 
Newton could say cf his theory of gravitat&n, that his conviction of 
its truth increased tenfold from the moment in which he got one 
other person to belieYe in it, was it wonderful that, when we three 
saw, as it were, in a' flash of lightning, this truth of art, it 
appealed to us almost - with the force of a revolution ? Neither 
then nor afterwards did we affirm that there was not much .healthy 
and good art after the time of Raphael ; but it appeared to us that 
afterwards art was so frequently tainted with this canker of cor- 
ruption that it was only in the earlier work we could find with cer- 
tainty absolute health. Up to a definite point the tree was healthy; 
above it, disease began : side by side with life there appeared death. 
Think how different were the three temperaments which saw this 
clearly. I may say plainly of myself, that 1 was a steady and even 
enthusiastic worker, trained by the long coarse of early difficulties 
and opposition of which 1 have told the story, and determined to find 
the right path for my art. Rossetti, with his spirit alike subtle and 
fiery, was essentially a proselytizer, sometimes to an almost absurd 
degree, but possessed, alike in his poetry and painting, with an 
appreciation of beauty of the most intense quality. Millais, again, 
stood in some respects midway between 4 is, showing a rare combina- 
tion of extraordinary artistic faculty with an amount of sterling 
Dnglish common- sense. And, moreover, he was in these early days, 
beyond almost any one with whom 1 have been acquainted, full of a 
generous, quick enthusiasm ; a spirit on fire with eagerness to seize 
whatever he saw to be good, which shone out in every line of his 
face, and made it, as Rossetti once said, look sometimes like the face 
of an angel. All of us had our qualities, though it does not come 
within the scope of this paper to analyze them fully. They were 
such as rather helped tbau embarrassed us in working together. 

“ Pre-Raphaelite " was adopted, after some discussion, as a dis- 
tinctive prefix, though the word had first been used as a term of 
contempt by our enemies. And as we bound ourselves together, 
the word “ Brotherhood ” was suggested by Rossetti as preferable to . 
clique or association. It was in a little spirit of fun that we thus 
agreed that Raphael, the Prince of Painters, was the inspiring 
influence of the art of the day ; for we saw that the practice of con- 
temporary painters was as diflerent from that of the master whose 
example they quoted, as established interest or indifference had ever 
made the conduct of disciples. It was instinctive prudence, how- < 
ever, which suggested to us that we should use the letters P.R.B., 
unexplained, on our pictures (after the signature) as the one mark of 
onr union. 
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The first work that we agreed tp do after this was a series of 
designs for Keats^ Isabella." These were to be executed entirely 
on our new principles, and subsequently etched for publication. 
IMillais cliose as his sifbject the household of Lorenzo^s brothers 
at meals. Bossetti at first made excuses for procrastination. I did 
one of Lorenzo at his desk in the warehouse, in order that thus 
(with Millais^ design) the. lover^s position in the house should be made 
clear to the spectator from the outset. Though Millais had much 
oil work on hand which had to be finished in the old style, he was 
impatient to begin in the new manner, and he announced his deter* 
mination to paint his design. But his old work still hung about, 
until we were almost doubtful of the time before the sending-in day 
being suflBcient for the task, when suddenly, about November, the 
whole atmosphere of his studio was changed, and the new white 
canvas was installed on the easel. Da^ by day advanced, at a pace 
beyond all calculation, the picture now known to the whole of Eng- 
land,*. which I venture to say is the most wonderful painting that any 
youth still under twenty years of age ever did in the world. 

In my studio Rossetti^s plan of work promised to do all that was 
desired. The picture was The Education of Mary Virgin," and he 
had advanced it considerably, but, from his unchecked impatience at 
diflSculties, the interruptions to our work, to mine as much as to 
his, were so serious that once I had to go out walking with him to 
argue that, without more self-restraint on his part, we should 
certainly lose our chances of appearing, in the same season, in 
a band with Millais. He took this remonstrance in the best 
part, and applied himself with new patience to his work, 
which ultimately possessed in ' the important parts the most 
exquisite beauty and grace ; he* exhibited it subsequently in a 
gallery in Portland Place, Millais’ picture was seen with wonder 
when finished, and he sold it before his " show " day. My private 
view^^ was without any visitors, but the picture was delivered by 
myself in the eveping, still wet, at the Academy. Before we were 
admitted to varnish our pictures we learned that they had been hung 
as pendants to one another in fair places /ust above the line, and 
in the Times I remember the notice of the exhibition began with two 
columns of comment upon our pictures as the remarkable feature of the 
collection. The fact itself was an unexpectedly gratifying testimony 
to the impression the works had made. On going to the Academy 
at seven in the morning (to get the longest opportunity, if necessary, 
for work before the public were admitted at twelve), we were received 
by many of the members with cordial compliments — some intro- 
ducing themselves to me for this purpose — but there was an opposing 
spirit of indignation expressing itself loudly by some artists. The 
* << Lorenzo and laabella,” now being exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallety. 
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day went by without inquiry from any one of the price of nay “lUenri.’' 
Bossetti had already gained great honoun by his sweet picture, .,&nd 
had sold it. I asked ' jSIOO for mine, and had great need of the 
money, for my store was well-nigh exhausted. With the ^little 
maining, however, I began “ The Christian Missionary ’* picture, anid 
became part-proprietor and co-operator as illustrator of the Germ, 
which was started sodh after this without stock of either matter or 
capital — of nothing but faith, in short. As weeks and months itent 
by, the indignation of our opponents became fiercer, and made itself 
heard through the Press. . By the, end of July I had well-nigh come to 
my last penny, some work that I had been commissioned to do, 
and on which I had speht time and money, coming to nothing firom 
the change of feeling about our school. The picture from the 
Academy came back to my dreary studio, and I was at my wits* end 
to know what else to do, when Mr. Egg called without formal intro- 
duction, saying that he had felt the greatest interest in the picture, 
and he wished to know whether it was sold. On a repetition of his 
visit, he said that a friend of his — an invalid — ^had been extremely 
disappointed not to have seen it in the Exhibition, and he asked me 
to send it to his house that he might show it to his Mend, who was 
going to call upon him in two days. In the evening, knowing that my . 
landlord had his eye upon the picture as the best guarantee for, the 
quarter’s rent, then due, I took it out quietly myself, and so delivered ^ 
it at Bayswater. In the morning the landlord threatened me with an ' 
execution, and I had to give up to him my few articles of furniture, 
books, and sketches, and go back to my father's house : he received me 
very kindly. My vacation was not a cheering one, but in two days a note 
came from Egg asking me to call. I went, and he was not in ; but on 
calling the second time, the servant asked my name, and produced a 
letter which told me that the Mend was Mr. Gibbons, the well-known 
collector, and that he had bought the picture, generously makipg the . 
cheque for £o extra to pay for the frame.^ When I presented the 
cheque 1 asked for some one in authority, and requested to be allonred ' 
to leave the money on account, and have .a cheque-book, whicli' ihrt ‘ 
granted, as great testimony to my apparent trustworthiness, and' I . 
went with grand air and paid off the landlord, who was persuaded that 
I had been shamming poverty. I then departed to the Jjea marshes ^ 
for a month, and painted the background and foreground of my 
Missionary ” picture, finding a model there also for the hut andi .its 
appendages. 1 had no studio, and thus, because I was very fagged * 
with my long, hard, and anxious work, it seemed a good opportunity 
to go to Paris for a holiday with Bossetti, as we had long planned. > 
We came back with greater food for reflection, but without change of 

.* The pnichaee of piehire was an act of generosity, for the gentleman never 
V^ned the work, but hid it away in a doaet, and at hia deaw, the family sold it alone. * 
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^purpose. Ary Scheffer was a god whom we could not adore. De la Croix 
was to me only a very far removed old master of poor capacity ; even 
/ J)e la Roche's “ Hemicyle ” seemed fast gyrating round simple truth 
to get at fhe opposite extreme of Academical precision. Ou my return 
• 1 took a studio wit$i southern aspect, to gain sunlight for my picture, 
and at this 1 worked solely and steadily throughout the winter and 
spring, until the sending-in day came round ajgain, with one or two 
points in my complicated groups scarcely completed. 

In the meantime, Millais had painted his Christ in the Home 
of His Parents," and my picture was again hung as a pendant to his. 
While we had been quietly working the hostile feeling against us had 
shown itself to be wilder and more extended. A newspaper had in 
its gossiping column revealed the meaning of P.R.B., which had been 
' disclosed, through the weakness of Rossetti, to a rank gossiper, and 
far and near it seemed as if the honour of Raphael was the feeling 
dearest of all to the bosom of England^ and that this we had impiously 
assailedi The leading journals denounced our work as iniquitous and 
infamous, and, to make our enormity more shameful in extra-artistic 
circles, the great Charles Dickens wrote a leading article against 
Millais' picture in Household Words. This was an attack upon 
the whole of us, and though my picture was not mentioned, for 
the prejudice excited was more practically damaging to me, since 
Millais had sold his work, while mine had still the duty to perform 
t of tempting 150 guineas ' out of the pockets of some admirer or 
approver, before I could go on with a new work. Sometimes 
1 went to the Exhibition stealthily, hoping to hear some opinion 
expressed, but as soon as the public arrived at my picture they in- 
variably said, " Oh, this is one of, those preposterous Pre-Raphaelite 
works," and went on to the next« without looking again upon the 
canvas. One fellow-student, some years my senior, told me that be 
regretted to see me mixed up with this charlatanism ; that he 
perfectly understood that our object was to attract great attention to 
ourselves by our extravagant work ; and that when we had succeeded 
in making ourselves notorious (which, being undeniably clever fellows, 
we should soon do), we should paint pictures of real merit. I there- 
upon wickedly said that he had divined our purpose, and besought 
him to respect the secret, at which he led me to his contribution for 
the year, telling me that, through the course we had taken, his work, 
being of modest aspect — and it was this — was entirely overlooked. 

' One gain my picture brought was a note from Mr. Dyce, asking me 
to call upon him ; when I went, he welcomed me with recognition as 
the student in the Life School whose drawings he had noticed, and he 
, eiragratulated me greatly on “The Christian Missionary." His proposi- 
tion iTM— eince he had learned that I had not sold my pictufife — that 
I sh^d make a copy for him, about sixteen by twelve inches, of his 
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picture, thea in the R(^al Academy, of Jacob and Bachel/* The^ 
work had to be undertaken between six and- eight in the morning ; 
the price to be paid was £15, which I gladly agreed to. - And so 
forthwith I set myself to this task ; but the porters were .not up when 
I arrived^ and I was left ringing at the bell sometimes for more than 
half an hour, with no remedy, because the keeper and Mr. Dyce had 
had a quarrel about the plan, and the latter had forced Mr. Jonea' 
hand to get me admittance at all. Usually, when I had been working 
an hour, there was the signal for clearing out made, and ' I had to 
continue my painting on a staircase throughout the day, going iirora 
time to time to the picture to collect further facts. The money 
was already bespoken for pressing debts, and I was driven to my 
wits' end to know what to do to escape from my hopeless 
prospect. There was the post of draughtsman to the Mosul 
expedition under Layard inviting applicants. I wanted still to 
continue the fight in England, but without money how could 1 get 
a picture ready for next year ? My two companions were using the 
summer profitably j I was losing mine. Perhaps it would be better 
at once to go to the East, as I had already intended to do some day. 

I should have some leisure from the drudgery of servile draughtsman- 
ship, and 1 would paint some subjects which might be execut^d'there 
more truly than elsewhere. The gift was in the hands of Sir B. 
Westmacott, who had been kind to me in giving letters for student- 
ship, and I applied to him, but the appointment had been made the 
previous day. Thrown ' thus again on my narrower fate, I had to 
trust to one other chance. When the " Rienzi " first appeared, 
one of the artists who complimented me most told me that 
he could not afford £100, or he would buy the picture at once, 
but he should be glad if I woqid some day paint him a picture 
of one or two figures (something like a picture of Hook’s there 
was in that Exhibition) from Shakespeare or Tennyson. At 
my leisure I was to do a design for the commission, and let him 
see it. 1 had not liked to remind him of this and to ask for an 
advance ; but at last I resolved upon doing so, for -it seemed my only 
chance of being able to work. Among the subjects, which I was 
eager to paint, should my patron be satisfied, three presented them- . 
selves as most suitable — one of “ The Lady of Shalot,” with the 
web breaking about her; one of “Claudio and Isabella;” and the 
last, an idea of which I have never yet made use. I worked at th es e 
designs almost unceasingly for some few days, and at last, pressed by 
impatience to see the result, and to hear my encouraging superior’s 
approval, as well , as to get the means to pay pressing smaU debts, 1 
sat up all night tp complete the drawings, refreshing myself at day- 
light with a swim in the Thames, and walking to my friend’s, house 
in 4ime to catch him as he rose from breakfast. I had not then 
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seen him for many months. When 1 apologized, with an explanation 
of reasons, for my delay in having the designs ready for submission 
to him, and announced that I had at last brought them, to my sur- 
' prise he declared that h^ had never proposed anything of the kind, 
and that he disliked my work to6 much ever to have thought of such 
a request, but as I had the drawings with me he would look at them. 
1 was but little disposed to show these, but did so at last, to escape 
any suspicion of resentment. Abruptly, as before, he declared that, 
had he ever intended it, the sight of my designs, with their hideous 
' affectation, would have cured him of the desire to possess any work 
of mine. 1 record this, acknowledging that the man at bottom was 
not bad-hearted. He had got warped by general prejudice, so that 
he could scarcely see what he was doing. 1 went away, and stayed 
in the street for a few minutes, too giddy and bewildered to decide 
upon my course. My good friend Egg lived near. Had he also gone 
over to our enemies ? It would be well, 1 thought, to see him. I 
found him still at the breakfast-table. I told him my tale, and I 
said that it was no affectation for me to declare that for me to judge 
of the designs I had Avith me was impossible ; that I was tired and 
disheartened for the time ; that perhaps the inventions I had been 
busy upon lacked the spirit which my reading of the author’s 
meaning had made me desire to give them. Would he therefore 
tell me quite candidly his exact opinion ? I should trust to him to 
do this. He had been more critical recently, but I had the best 
reason to believe in his sincerity. His qualifications otherwise were 
balanced thus in my mind. He was a pictorial dramatist of true 
power, and he was a keen reader and renderer of human expression 
to the very realm of poetic inspiration, if not of imaginative 
interpretation. He was, too, of ^.eminently temperate judgment. 
He turned the drawings over silently as to words, but humming 
ambiguously, and broke silence by asking questions about the designs 
from Tennyson and the Shakespeare subject, which showed what in 
them struck him most. He said finally to the Claudio and Isabella," 

“And DID ‘say that he had never given you a commission? 

And DID he say that these designs were .Mdeous and affected ? DID 
you offer to paint any of these for fifty pounds? ” And then he 
added, “ I think them admirable ; " and, with the “ Claudio 
and Isabella" prison scene in hand, he emphatically proceeded. 
This delights me. Well, I have been thinking that you 'must be very 
hard up — ^you have not sold your picture, and I suppose you’ve 
not got any paying work in hand. I can’t afford fifty guineas, but will 
you do a small picture of a single figure for twenty-fi,ve guineas ? 
Think of a subject, and let me see the design ; and in the meafitime 
I will write you a cheque for a few. pounds." My reply was, " I 
am always losing my summer. If I don’t get to work now, other 
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hindrance will come, and text year I shall not put iuan appealrance, 
and thus there will be permanent defeat. I have a panel at home, 
well reasoned, of right proportions; you like the ^Claudio and Isabellt'; 
let me begin the picture for your commidsion." He objected that it 
was far too much in work, but added, '' I ^^ish to see it in hand., 
Take my money on account 'for a future picture, ud cooimence the 
' Claudio and Isabella * at once ; we will settle about its ownership ' 
afterwards, and you sUhll do the little picture when it’s convenient." 

I was rejoiced to commence the picture. Before putting it on the 
panel, which was from a superannuated coach, and prepared by my- 
self, I considered my opportunities. I gained permission to paint 
the inside of the prison from the Lollard prison at Lambeth Palace, 
and there I went for a few days, very much outdone in smartness by 
a man whom 1 had engaged for two shillings to carry some of my 
traps, so that he was taken for the master and I the servant I Several 
important parts I did there ; the lute I hung up in the little window 
recess to get the true light upon it, and I made my assistant stand 
to make sure of the true tones. At home I advanced the work 
sufSciently to make a well-established beginning. , 

About this time my Christian Missionary ” came back unsold 
and uninquired for. It is in the gallery now, to be seen with the 
others, in perfect preservation, though it left my hand thirty-six 
years ago. I can look at it now dispassionately, as though the young 
man who did it had been some other. J can see its shortcomings ' 
‘and its faults ; some the young man saw himself without having 
time and means to coiTcct them ; and I can see its merits, 
and I can see them more clearly than the youthful workman 
could when he was as then tired with his night-and-day devo- 
tion to expressing his meaning; tired, although the labour wu 
the fascination of his life, and dispirited when the world gave 
him not one word of encouragement or commendation. And I 
wonder at the little originality of taste there was among our fathers 
and mothers when it was offered to them, and they, dealers and rich 
men of taste, turned away from it with contempt..’’*’ When 1 was. 
arranging to send it to some provincial exhibition, Millais wrote from 
Oxford, where he was with Charley Collins, telling me that the lady 
and gentleman with*whom they were staying had liked my picture in 
the exhibition, and that he believed if I sent it they would buy it. 
And so it went to Oxford, and a cheque from Mr. Combe came back in 
its place. This put me' on my (financial) legs again, and I determined 
to paint a new picture for the next year's Exhibition, although it was 
already la'te in the autumn to begin the background of the design, 
which 1 most cared for. But I felt that, if possible, I sjiould appear 

* lius picture, with the “ Claudio and Isabella,” is now in the Fine Art Society's 
Itooms, 148 New Bond Street.. 
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with an important work / next May, lest the enemy should 
triumph over our cause, as far as I could represent it, as having 
permanently defeated us, and I deterinined to attempt the subject I 
have mentioned — one from The Two Gentlemen of Verona/' 

I went at once to Sbvenoaks with Rossetti, who wished to paint a 
sylvan background to one of the many fine designs which at this 
time he did not bring to a conclusion as oil pictures. A month's 
pleasant and busy stay enabled us to returb to town. Then the 
work of drawing from models and collecting materials had to 
promptly undertaken. Mr. Frith,* R. A., kindly lent me a suit of 
armour, which the servant at my lodgings announced as a tin suit of 
clothes. James Hannay (the present magistrate) sat for the head 
of Valentine, and a young barrister, already well known among 
journalists, and since greatly distinguished as a Cabinet Minister at 
the Antipodes, was good enough to let me paint the Proteus from his 
posing. At the last the completion of the picture was imperilled 
by unexpected events, so that I scarcely completed it on the day fixed 
by the Academy. This year I had a less good place in the Exhibition 
than before, and I should say that all of our works suffered greatly 
by the absence of support for their key of colour and eflTect. The 
treatment by the Press was more fierce, than before. Our 
strongest enemy advised that the Academy, having shown our 
works so far, to prove how atrocious they were, could now, with 
the approval of the publip, depart from their usual rule of leaving 
each picture on the walls until the end of the season, and take 
ours down and return them to us. In the schools (as we were 
told) a professor referred to our works in such terms that the 
wavering students resorted to the very extreme course of hissing 
us. The critic before mentioned^ finding the pictures still left on the 
walls, then wrote that, although tiie Academy was dead to the feeling 
of self-respect which should prompt the Council to act on his 
advice, there was cause for congratulation in the thought that no 
gentleman of taste who valued his reputation would purchase such 
pictures ; and, as far as I was concerned, so it seemed, since the post 
never brought me letters without their containing anonymous insults. 
There was, indeed, only one paper in 'London which did not join ^ 
in the general cry ; this was the Spectator, the editor of which 
from the first permitted William Rossetti (the brother of th^ painter) 
to defend our cause in his journal. With this exception, the public 
condemnation of our principle of work was universal, and at this 
time our cause seemed hopeless. 

WiixiAM HotHAN Hunt. 


{To he continvsd.) 



MR. GTFFEN* ON LAND PURCHASE AND 
HOME RULE. 


A lthough the formidable conditions of the Irish problem 
depend npon considerations more important than those of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, still Mr« Giffen has done good service 
in calling public attention to the statistical and financial aspects of 
the qudkion. His contributions to it embrace two essays, which it 
will be well to keep distinct, as they relate to entirely different 
branches of the subject. ^ 

The first, which appeared under the signature of Economist/^ 
explained in detail, and supported by numerous figures, a scheme 
for buying out Irish landlords, and transforming Irish tenants into 
proprietors. 

The second, which appeared under his own name in the last 
number of the Nineteenth Century, is in effect an attempt to reconcile 
the British public to Home Buie, by showing that they will be 
gainers rather than losers, in a pecuniary point of view, by a repeal 
of the Union and separation of Ireland from England. 

For convenience the first will be referred to as the Land 
Scheme,^’ and the second as the Home Buie Sciieme/' 

' It is obvious that there is no necessary connection between them, 
for the land schdbae will probably be even more necessary if we 
reject Home Buie than if we grant it. 

The general idea of the land scheme was, as far as 1 know,, first 
suggested in an article of mine in the Fortnightly Review of last 
November, but it is such an obvious one that no particular credit 
can be* claimed for the first suggestion, and I was only too happy to 
see it supported by such a high authority as Mr. Giffen, and widely 
discussed as ^'Mr. Giffen's scheme,^^ especially as the leading 
features, and even the detailed figures, of his plan corresponded 
VOL. XLIX, L L 
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ytsey doselj irith those at which .1 had myself arriyed inde* 
pendentlj. 

Stated shortly it is this: — ^The rental of lTelahd> which might 
'become the subject of purchase by the State^ taken ou the scale of 
the judicial rents fixed by the Land Courts, would be about £8,000,000 
a year. This woufd have to be reduced 1^ at' least 20 per cent, 
to arrive at the fair rent at the present' day, after allowing for the 
fall in all agricultural produce, and for bad d^ts and expenses of 
collection. This leaves £6,400,000 a year, which at twenty years' 
purchase would require a sum of £128,000,000 for its purchase. 

It is useless, however, to attempt any precision of figures, as the 
scheme of the Government will probably be, known in a few days, 
which will be based on full official information, and I can only say 
that, whether it be more or less, the principle of the scheme would 
remain applicable, as there would be ample security against any undue 
burden being thrown on the British taxpayer. 

Taking, however, the figure of £128,000,000, interest on this at 
3 per cent, and ^ per cent, for sinking fund, would form an annual 
charge of £4,480,000 a year. The problem is to see how this could 
be met without imposing too great a risk or too heavy a burden on 
the British tax>payer, and its solution is as follows. 

For this charge of £4,480,000 a year the State would have 
purchased a rental which, after abating 20 per cent, from the 
judicial rent) was £6,400,000 a year. This would admit of a further 
reduction of 80 per cent., or 50 per cent, in all, on the judicial rent, 
being made in fixing the rent charge at which the tenants are to become 
proprietors of their holdings. Bents reduced 50 or even 80 per cent, 
below the judicial rent would certainly be paid, and the tenant’s 
interest would have a high saleable value. But the British tax-payer 
would not have to rely on this redt-cbarge alone for his protection. 
Mr. Giffen gives a statement of £3,704,000 a year as the amount of 
the grants made from Imperial revenue for local administration in 
Ireland in the year 1884-85. It is an essential part of the scheme 
that these grants should be stopped, and the expenditure undertaken 
by local boards in Ireland, to which the y^t^charge payable by the 
new tenant proprietors shall be made over. Thus the English 
Government would be relieved from the odium and responsibility of 
collecting rents, and each district would have to collect its own rents, 
or go without the schools, roads, and other local objects, for which 
those rents provided the only fund. 

As there is no chance of those Irish grants being reduced under 
the existing state of things, it is evident that to the extent of the 
jpr^ht grants the British tax-payer would be no loser by guarantee- 
ing with one hand a sum equal to that which he. saved - with- the 
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Mr. Giffen assumes that the whole £3,704,000 a year could be 
saved. I think this estimate somewhat excessive, as I doubt ihe 
possibility of bauding over the whole charge for the Irish pdlice as 
long as it maintains its tjuasi-military chai^er. Bu^ I 4hiii3c we 
might safely calculate on £3,000,000 a year being; saved out of 
grants and loans, leavi|i|ji^.a]tont £1,600,000 a year to be made lijp 
by a first charge on^ a total rent-charge of £8,000,000 a year, of 
judicial rents, reduced to £4,000,000 a year. This would be appor> 
tioned among the difierent districts, each of which would thus have 
its own local budget of receipt and expenditure, and any failure to 
meet its quota of the £1,500,000 a year due to the Imperial 
exchequer would beconie a charge on that district leviable a 
general rate. on all property within it. 

It would be important to attach certain conditions to the tenure 
of the new property thus created for the benefit of the tenants, so 
as to avoid the recurrence of the evils from which Ireland is now 
suflering. 

Subdivision below a certain limit should be strictly prohibit. 
Subletting at an increased rent should also be prohibited, though 
perfect ii^edom of sale at the fixed rent-charge should be allowed. 
The latter provision is very important, for it would tend to isolate 
each individual case, and prevent combinations of a whole class 
suffering from a common grievance of excessive rents. If A bought 
the tenant-right of one holding with his* own money at a moderate 
price, while B bought another with borrowed money at an extravagant 
rate, A would have no motive to combine with B, and risk losing his 
own property, or having to submit to a heavy rate, in order to relieve 
B from the consequence of his own folly. This would greatly 
facilitate the collection of the rent-charge in each district by the 
local board, and in fact render it quite secure, as there would be 
scarcely a holding in Ireland which at this reduced fixed rent, would 
not have a saleable value. 

Even as matters now stand, it is a great mistake to suppose that 
there is anything like a general conspiracy against rents in Ireland. 
On the contrary, the Irish are as a rule good rent-payers, and will 
make great sacrifices rather than risk being evicted. I can confirm 
from personal experience’ the statement made the other night in the 
House of Commons by the Irish Secretary, Mr. John Morley, speak- 
ing from official information, that the refusal to pay rent is, even 
now, almost entirely confined to cases where the landlord is unable 
or unwilling to make reductions to meet the depression of the times 
equal to those which English landlords have almost universally made 
during the kst two years. I have been in several of the most dis- 
tressed andraistnrbed districts of the west of Ireland during the last 
three or four years ; I was in one of the worst of them last autumn, 
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where bojcottiug was in fall force ; and I can safely say th&t 1 have 
never yet come across a single instance in which there was anything 
like a general strike against payment of rent when the landlord was 
willing to concede an a)}atement of 25 per cent. In all such cases 
rents have been apd are being paid, unless in a’ few exceptional ia> 
stances of sheer inability. There would therefore be really very little 
risk of the margin required, after deducting^ the Irish grants, not 
being pud. . 

But even if the risk were greater it would be well wdrth while to 
encounter it. All those who have paid the least attention to the 
state of Ireland must be aware that the land question is the key to 
the whole situation. /• 

What is the actual state of that question ? The chief, or I might 
rather say the sole, industry in a great part of Ireland is that of agricul- 
ture. Sixty per cent, of the population — or, in other words, 3,000,000 
of people — in Ireland depend on the land for their living. Of these, 
two-thirds, or 2,000,000, consist of tenants and their families, who pay 
rents to not more than 9,000 or 10,000 landlords. Of the 20,000,000 
acres of land in Ireland, one-half is owned by less than 750 proprietors. 
One hundred and ten landlords hold among them 4,000,000 acres. Of 
these about half are non-resident The absence of othev^modes of 
employment has led to an intense competition for land, 'which has 
had the effect of screwing up the standard of rents to a scale which 
is far too high, whether relatively to the scale of rents in England 
and Scotland, or to the value of the produce of the soil. Legitimate rent 
is the surplus of so much of the produce as remains after the cultivators 
of the soil have been supported in a position of decent comfort com- 
patible with civilized existence. Tried by this test the scale of rents 
in Ireland is altogether excessive. By far the most numeromi' class, 
the tenants of small holdings, are neither decently fed, clothed, nor 
lodged, and live in a state of destitution unknown among the labour- 
ing classes of any other European country. Even the larger farmers, 
who are what is called “ warm men,’' and have saved money, have 
rarely done so OKcept by extreme penuriousness, and living in a manner 
far below the standard of the correspof Jing classes in other (countries. 
When 1 first visited Ireland I made it my business to compare the 
scale of rents and standard of living of small Irish fatmers with 
those of a similar class in my own county (Orkney), and I soon 
arrived at the conclusion that Irish rents are, on the average, fully 
a third higher than for better holdings of the same class in the north 
of Scotland. 

When the Land Commissioners were fixing fair rents under the 
-^Lahd Act, and there was a great outcry that they were . making 
eteessive reductions, I had a conversation with Mr. £mter at the 
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IrisK Secretary’s Lodge in Phoenix Psrk> in -yrhich I told liim t^t I 
was convinced, on the contrary, that they were fixing refite top higl), 
and that anything above Griffiths’ valaation . could not pe paid^ 
unless 'prices kept up and there was a 'period of ag^cuUural 
prosperity. * 

This prediction has been abundantly verified ; prices have fallea 
fully «30 per cent., and* landlords in England and Scotland have had 
to submit to a reduction averaging not less than 25 per cent, on what 
were considered fair rents three or four years ago. The Irish tenants 
say, and in a great majority of cases say truly, “We cannot pay ' 
rents without a reduction equal to that which English and Scotch 
landlords, and most of the good Irish landlords are giving voluntarily.” 
But there are a number of Irish landlords who are poor and embar- 
rassed, and who say, “ We have been already obliged to make ‘one 
reduction of 20 per cent, by the Land Act, and we cannot 'afford ta 
make another reduction of 25 per cent, on that.” 

When this is the case social war breaks out, and the landlord 
fights for' his full rents by evictions, while the tenants defend 
themselves by non-payment, backed by boycotting. 

What aggravates the difficulty is, that in a vast number of cases 
the rents are not only too high, but are levied on the occupiers for 
their own improvements. You may go round the whole West of Ire- 
land, from Donegal, through Mayo, Galway, Clare, Kerry, and the 
south of Cork, and hardly find one small holding out of ten in 
which the intrinsic value of the land was half-a-crown an acre, and 
where the whole additional value acquired by draining, enclosing, 
building a cottage, and bringing bog or moor into cultivation, has 
not been created by the tenant or kis predecessor. I know instance 
after instance where the laAd was libt worth sixpence an acre in its 
natural state, and is now let at ten or fifteen shillings an acre, simply 
and solely on account of tenants* improvements. Such a state of 
things cannot last. The abstract justice of Healy’s clause is incon- 
testible, that tenants ought not to be rented on thqir own improve- 
.ments, but its practical application would annihilate incomes which 
have grown up under the protection of the law, and been recqgnix^ 
for generations as* just as sacred and inviolable as any other 
description of property. 

This is the real difficulty of dealing with the paralysis of law in 
Ireland. The right arm of England is amply strong enough to strike 
down Land and National Leagues, and suppress any form of organized 
opposition to the running of the Queen’s writs ; but its action is 
arreted by the feeling, that this practically means employing British 
bayonets t6 enforce unjust and imposifible rents. Thus, 

. “ Conaeisnos 'tis makes cowards of as all." 
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and the first condition of a stem enfdrcement of the law is a 
settlement of the land question. 

Such settlement can only be effected in one of two ways : either 
by buying out the landlords by such a scheme as has been suggested ; 
or by leaving them to their fate, which, with an independent Irish 
Parliament, would certainly mean confiscation without compensation*. 
Even without Home Rule it would mean leaving them to die Jby a 
lingering instead of by a sudden death, for unless we are prepared to 
evict half the population of Ireland, passive resistance, backed by 
boycotting, and in the last resort by outrages, will surely prevail 
against a mere handful of unpopular landlords. 

The alternative of leaving the Irish landlords to their fate is one 
which I hope will never be adopted. It would be in the last degree, 
mean and dishonourable, and it can never pay a great nation to do 
a mean and dishonourable thing. When wc proclaimed Negro 
Emancipation, what would the world have thought of us if we had 
indulged ourselves in the honours of a cheap philanthropy at the 
expense of the West Indian proprietors? The case of the Irish 
landlords is exactly similar, or even stronger, for they are the de- 
scendants of the men who formed our garrison and fought our battles 
in the days when the struggles between Protestants and Catholics, 
Stuarts and Hanoverians, were questions of life or death. Nor are 
we free from blame even jn more recent times, for it was British 
• bigotry and blindness which prevented the endowment of Catholic 
priests at the time of the Union, delayed Catholic emancipation 
until it lost the grace of concession, and refused to listen to the 
comparatively moderate measures of land reform proposed by Mr. 
Sharman Crawford and Mr. Butt.<^ 

It would be shabby in the extreme to throw all the consequences 
of these miscarriages on the shoulders of the Irish landlords: and I 
have always felt that while they had an extremely weak case in con- 
tending for the maintenance of excessive rents, they had an extremely 
strong case for compensation. In fact, I go so far as to say that if 
they are to be compensated in the only.vjay possible, by buying them 
out at a fair price of a fair rent, there ought to be a Commission of 
Liquidation to assess equitably the proportion of the loss to be borne 
by the owners, the mortgagees, and other incumbrancers. 

So far I entirely agree with Mr. Giffen in thinking that a land 
purchase scheme is the primary and essential element of' any plan 
for restoring peace and permanent prosperity in Ireland. Also, that 
such a scheme might be carried out on the lines . above indicated 
vrithout imposing any serious burden or risk on the British taxpayer. 
Bnt when we come to what I have called his Home Rnlb scheme, 
J. find a good deal to which 1 cannot as readily assent. - 
His argument is : — 
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\ * 

Isi That Ireland is orertazed. 

2nd. That although she contribnt^ more than her pr(^>sr share 
to the Imperial revenue, she receives back so much .more ^an her 
proper share that ure should be gainers by dissolving partnership and 
severing the^ connection. * 

As reg^ards the first point, the question really turns on whether 
the tax on whisky is* a burden or a benefit. A large mfqori^ in 
England and Scotland consider a tax on spirits as a benefit, an,d 1 
am convinced that a majority in Ireland also, including the Catholic 
priesthood, and ministers of all religious denominations, idmost 
without an exception, would deprecate any remission of taxation 
which fiooded the couhtry with cheap whisky. A.S regards the 
individual tax-payer, therefore, I cannot regard the tax on whisky, 
which makes op the greater part of the Irish revenue, as a burden, 
like the taxes on tea and tobacco, which undoubtedly are so, hut 
which fall on the English and Irish tax-payer alike. If it were 
possible to do so, I believe there are few who would not like to see 
the tax on spirits doubled, that on tea repealed, and on tobacco 
greatly diminished. 

It is evident also that under any system of Home Buie these 
taxes must be maintained at the same rate in Ireland as in England, 
to avoid the enormous risk of smuggling and inconvenience of trying 
to prevent it, if the duties were different, 

So far, therefore, as the Irish tax-payer is concerned I do not 
think the contention can be maintained that he is overtaxed. But 
of course the point remains, that although the tax on whisky con- 
tinues to be levied, its proceeds, so far as paid by Ireland, ought to 
be applied to Irish purposes. 

Mr. Giffen estimates the contribution paid by Ireland to Imperial 
revenue at about ^66,700, 000, and he argues that, in proportion to 
the resources of the two countries, it ought only to pay £3,500,000^ 

If these contributions were levied by direct taxes — as, for instance/, 
by the income tax — the comparison by resources would be fair; but it. 
is by no means clear that it is so where the bulk of it is derived from 
an indirect tax on spirits, which nobody need pay unless be likes, 
and which every ’one would be the better for not paying. If 
population were taken as the test, Ireland, instead of . paying 
^66,700,000, ought to pay j610,000,000. • Probably, the existing 
amount is not far off what any impartial foreign or American 
financier would award as an equitable adjustment, if the matter 
were refered to him. 

. If exception can be taken to Mr. Giffen’s figures as regards the 
exc^sive taxation of Ireland, those which attempt to prove that, 
notwithstanding this excess, we should be financiaUy gainers by a 
repeal of the Union, are still more open to objection.. 
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He states the case thus : — 


Overspent for British troops in Ireland . . £3,000,000 
„*■ for local administration .... 2,928,000 


Deduct exce'ss of receipts from Ireland 
in proportion to its resources . . 


6.928.000 

8 . 200.000 


Deficit, or gain to England by 
repealing the Union . . . 


£2,728,000 


The first figure is arrived at by saying that we keep at least 
34,000 troops in Ireland, while, on the basis of comparative resources, 
the number should be only about 5,000 ; so. that we should save 
about 30,000 men, or, at an average of .€150 per man, €3,000,000 
in our Army Estimates by dissolving partnership. 

This statement seems to me in many respects entirely fallacious. 
He says those extra 30,000 troops arc “ lost to us for Imperial 
purposes '. the expenditure is pure waste.” This is far from being 
the truth. The troops in Ireland are to a great extent a reserve of 
the Imperial army, kept there at a cheaper rate than they would 
cost in England. In case of emergency the Irish constabulary, 
backed by some militia regiments, by the fleet, and by the Pro- 
testants, who form a fourth of the population, would be abundantly 
sufficient to put down any attempt at insurrection by the disaffected 
part of Ireland, and every soldier might for a time be withdrawn. 

Again, it is certain that we are under- rather than over-insured, 
and that even if the Irish garrisons were withdrawn no prudent and 
patriotic statesman would think of reducing the army by anything 
like 30,000 men, even if Ireland «werc completely pacified by the 
concession of Home Rule. But fhis is entirely problematical, and, 
for a long time at least, \\c should be obliged to increase rather than 
diminish our army, so as to be in a position to deal pronoptly and 
efficiently with events which might not impossibly occur i / '^land. 
Suppose, for instance, the Irish constabulary placed under the con- 
trol of Mr. Healy as Home Secretary, and a vfjlunteer organization 
under Mr. Biggar as Minister for War, should we be likely to 
reduce the British army ? * 

This head of saving must therefore be entirely struck out of the 
account. 

The other item of Mr. Giffen's saving will be found equally to 
disappear on close examination — viz., that of €2,938,000 for the excess 
of grants for local administration. In the first place, the test of 
comparative resources can hardly be applied to such grants. Were 
it so, it would follow that a population of 100,000 living in the West 
End of iUmdon ought to receive ten times as much for schools, police. 
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and otber local purposes, as an equal population living in Whitechapel 
or Bethnal' Green. Taking the scale of comparative population, 
Ireland, on Mr. Giffen’s own showing, onlj’ receives j£l,S|p8,000 a 
year more than its due proportion. 

But a still more fatal objection remains. A*great part , of the 
grants for local objects in Ireland has been already absorbed' in pro> 
viding a sum to cover the interest on the purchase-money, required 
to carry out the scheme of land purchase which Mr. Giffen admits 
to be the first indispensable requisite of any permanent improvement 
in the state of Ireland. The same sum cannot be counted to our 
credit twice over, and the real account of profit and loss to England 
from a repeal of the Union would stand: 

Loss. — j 66,700,000 of revenue transferred from the Imperial to 
the Irish Treasury. 

Profit . — Whatever contribution might be settled as equitable from 
Ireland for joint purposes, such as the maintenance 
of a fleet and army, and interest of the National Debt. 
The amount of this contribution, if settled on the basis of resources, 
would he about one-twentieth, or £3,500,000 ; if on population, one- 
seventh, or £10,000,000. The practical result seems to be, that as a 
mere financial question, England would probably lose rather t^n 
gain by a repeal of the Union, but that the loss would not be enough 
to weigh materially in balancing the other considerations by which 
this weighty and momentous question must be decided. 

' In touching on these considerations 1 assume — (I) That a scheme 
of land purchase will be adopted, for without this 1 am convinced 
that no form of government, whether of absolute Home Rule or of 
absolute coercion, has a chance of success ; (3) That a large measure 
of local government, whether in *the form of county or provincial 
boards, will be conceded for all purely local matters. 

The question remains, whether this can be supplemented by the 
establishment of an independent Irish Parliament consistently with 
the integrity and safety of the empire. When Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme is announced we shall sec what he proposes in this respect, 
and how far it is accepted by the Irish party. 

But in the meantime it is evident that it cannot be decidedc by 
clamour or preconceived prejudice on either side, and that there 
really are strong arguments for and strong objections against any 
such proposal. ■ 

Hie main arguments for are : 

(}) That it would go far to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
the Irish' race, both in Ireland and in the greater Ireland in the 
United States and British Colonies, and convert them into friends , 
instead of enemies of England. 
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(2) That it would afford the only meana of relieving the British 
Parliament from the disintegrating influence of a compact body Of 
some eighty-five Irish members, obstructing business, lowering the 
tone of the House of 'Commons and the standard of morality 
among public men/ by the constant temptation of bidding for the 
vote which can gratify party feeling, and give party men the posses- 
sion of place and power. ' 

In considering the first point we must bear in mind that Irish 
hostility to England is based to a gresct extent, not on material 
grievances only, but on that uprising of the modern spirit of nation- 
ality which has produced such great effects in modifying the map and 
political relations of Europe. To understand it we must put our- 
selves in their point of view, and endeavour to realize how we 
should feel under like circumstances. Suppose the issue of the 
battle of Marston Moor had been different, and that the Stuart 
dynasty had triumphed, forced an Anglican Church on Scotland, 
abolished its national Parliament and courts of law, and governed 
the country by a garrison of some 7000 or 8000 Episcopalian lairds : 
would not all Scotchmen be Nationalists, and would not Scotland, 
with household suffrage and vote by ballot, return a compact 
phalanx of Scotch members ready to follow some Scotch Parnell in 
an agitation for Home Rule ? And if half the population of Scot- 
land were Free Church crofters, paying high rents on their own 
improvements to this handful of Episcopalian landlords, could the 
system be maintained and the rents be collected, in the face of a 
fall of 30 per cent, in all agricultural produce ? 

We may find this sentiment inconvenient, or denounce it as 
unpractical ; but it is very practical in the sense that it is a fact 
which exists, will continue to exist," and has to be reckoned with. It 
is the motive which to a great extent actuates the population of the 
towns, the ardent young men of the rising generation, and the 
leaders who in the press and on the platform give form and expres- 
sion to the mass of agrarian discontent arising from general poverty 
and the conditions* of land tenure. 

If therefore it were possible by any concessipn of Home Role to 
satisfy this feeling, and let the Irish feel that they were as free as 
Canadians or Australians to asseyt their distinctive nationality and 
work out their own destiny in their own way, a great object would 
be attained. Nor would the advantage be less for us if we could 
get rid of the disturbing clement of a powerful and disaffected Irish 
party in the British Parliament. At any rate, it would be worth 
incurring some risk to try the experiment. But there are, un^r- ' 
ti^atelj, equally grave objections : the most formidable is that 
Ireland is not a homogeneous country.' There are upwards of -a 
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million of IProtestants and the greater pavt’d? a vliole province 
(Ulstor}, oompriaing a majority of the intelligence and envgy of the 
country, vrho are bitterly opposed to any measure - which isrpuld hand 
them over to the tender mercies of an Irilh Parliament, two^thirds 
of which would be composed of their hereditary %nemies. 

It. is very difficult to forecast what would be the political com- 
plexion of an' independent Ireland. In*the long run 1 am inclined 
to think that, with half the population converted into landowners, 
the Conservative element would preponderate. The influence of Ihe 
Catholic hierarchy and priesthood, as well as that of all ministers of 
religion and men of education and property, would,. I think, if the' 
land question were settled, be thrown into the scale of law and 
order against the social democracy of the large towns, whose ten- 
dency is assuming more and more every day an affinity towards the 
doctrine and spirit of the French Commune. 

But it is impossible to be sure of this ; for along with many 
excellent qualities there is a fund of impulsiveness and wrong- 
headedness- in the Irish character which lays them peculiarly open 
to the seductions of demagogues. In the first instance, there is too. 
much reason to fear that old animosities would prevail, and that the 
party of Irreconcileables and Extremists would have a majority in the 
Irish Parliament. In this case, would not hostility to England and 
to the Protestant North lead them, notjrithsta'nding any paper safe- 
guards, into measures which would involve Ireland in civil war and 
necessitate our armed interference ? And would not measures be 
adopted which would tend still more to drive capital and trade away 
from Ireland, and intensify the poverty of the country ? 

I am more afraid of this than of any positive danger to the 
Empire, for I agree with Mr. Gifl'eu that Britain has so far outgrown 
Ireland in population and resources that any hostile movement by 
tlie 3,000,000 of disaffected Ireland could be at once' and summarily 
repressed by our vastly superior force, if we could but exert it -with 
a clear conscience, feeling that Ave had right on our side. For my 
own. part I should prefer trying the experiment of a land purchase, 
with county or provincial boards, and postponing the larger and 
more perilous experiment of an independent Irish Parliament. ^But 
I feel that the best attitude for reasonable and patriotic men is 
to wait, in the calmness of conscious strength, until we see what 
scheme the fertile brain of Mr. Gladstone can propose, and can 
induce his. colleagues to accept, to carry out his programme of 
satisfying the wants and wishes of the Irish people, consistently 
with maintaining the integrity of the Empire and discharging our 
honourable obligations towards the landlords and Protestants of 
Ireland. 
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In the meantime it may be sufficient to have pointed out that 
Mr. Giffen^s figures conclusively establish the' feasibility of the scheme 
of Jand purchase ; but that they fail to establish that England would 
make a financial gain by dissolving partnership with Ireland, though 
they show that any probable loss would not be large enough to weigh 
very heavily in the discussion of a question involving such impbi:tant 
issues. 


S. Laino, 



MR. GIPFEN’S PROPOSED SOLUTION OP 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 


T he value of Mr. GiSeu’s scheme over all previously prdposed 
"solutions*' of the Anglo-Irish problem arises from the fact 
of its recognition of the intimate relationship which obtains between 
the Irish land and national questions. I am aware of no previous 
instance in which any English statesman has thus wisely and boldly 
gone to the root of Irish discontent. Efforts galore we have had to 
deal with the land question separately, with a view to ending the 
Irish agrarian war — with results too well known to need recapitula- 
tion. Under other social and political conditions than those which 
exist in Iceland, these efforts of British statesmanship, or at least 
the three latest and most noteworthy of them — the Land Acts of 
1870 and 1881, and the Laqd Purchase Bill of 1885 — might 
have proved the charters of agricultural emancipation. But where 
British statesmanship has heretofore persistently blundered in 
Ireland was in attempting to apply remedies inadequate in them- 
selves to the removal of evils which required redress, and in 
framing such remedies without reference to the national feeling of 
the people whom they were meant to satisfy, or with any regard to 
the views of those who really represented such feeling. 

Mr. GiflTen’s proposals, or rather their principal and main fe&tores, 
have met with a reception from exponents of Irish Nationalist senti- 
ment which no previous English legislative scheme for Ireland has 
obtained. This in itself, apart from their intrinsic merits, ought 
to be sufficient to induce Mr. Gladstone, or whoever may have 
to undertake the task of finally settling the Irish land question, to 
mould his legislation on Mr. Giffen’s lines. Mr. Parnell, in his 
speech on the opening of the present session of Parliament, has 
spoken of these proposals as follows : — 
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Some scheme of purchase may be devised on the lines understood to be 
suggested by that eminent statistician Mr. Gifien, in a recent letter, under 
which it may be possible — I do not pledge myself to^ the details— but 
generally under which it may be possible to purchase for a bulk sum the 
land in the occupation of the agricultural tenants.’* ' 

His Grace the Arciibishop of Cashel (next to the Irish leader the 
most influential man in Ireland), in a letter which appeared in the 
Statist of February the 6th^ said : 

approve of the principal or main features of the proposal for the 
settlement of the Irish land question which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Statist over the signature of “ Economist.’* The principle, as 
I take it, substantially is that the interest of existing landlords should be 
purchased out, and the land given to the tenant, subject to a rent- 
charge amounting to considerably less than the present judicial rents,” 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone on the 17th of February by 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland the following passage 
occurs : — 

“ As regards ‘ the settlement of the .land question,’ we have no hesitation 
whatever in stating that, in our opinion, it now imperatively calls for a final 
solution, and that this cannot be better effected than by some such measure 
as that which certain English journalists and statesmen have recently advo- 
cated — that is, the purchase up by Government of the landlord interest in the 
soil, and the reletting of the latter to tenant farmers at a figure very con- 
siderably below the present judicial rents.” 

The Freeman^s Journal^ the most powerful organ of public opinion in 
Ireland^ has likewise expressed its approval, subject to certain amend* 
ments in matters of detail. In England the reception given to Mr. 
Giffen^s proposals may be fairly represented by what a winter in the 
Fortnightly Review for February (presumed to be Mr. Chamberlain) 
has said 

“ The scheme published in the Statist newspaper, and which has been 
attributed to Mr. Giffen, has been objected to in some of its details, and it 
certainly appears to contemplate too large a payment to the existing land- 
owners, while the amount of grants from the Exchequer to local purposes 
seems to be estimated too highly. But in any ^^se the fact remains, that 
such grants are made annually to a very large extent, and that they represent 
a capital sum which affords the basis for an immense operation in the way of 
land purchase, and of the municipalization of the land of Ireland by its 
transfer to local authorities, who may be invited and empowered, under pro- 
per conditions devised to prevent subletting and the re-creation of the land- 
lord class, to deal with the existing tenants, and to give them full and inde- 
pendent rights of ownership, subject to a quit-rent of very much less than the . 
present payment.” 

It xo&y therefore be safely asserted that a larger consensus of opinion 
haai^orsed this proposed remedy for Irish discontent than , hhe 
found expression on the eve of any previous legislative parli^eiitiicy . 
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progr»mma for Ireland. Apart altogether fivm party interesta, there 
must be a large rolume of public feeling in Great Britain which will 
favour an^ measure that will cariy with it the assurance of efTecting 
a final. and satisfactoiy settlement of the Irish land difficulty.' The 
sympathies of all honest and unprejudiced ininds ^rill be enlbted on 
the side of Mr. Gladstone^ if in this his third attempt to end the. 
Irish agrarian war, he will boldly apply an efficadous remedy. ' < ' 

There are three considerations, however, which will more or less 
infiuence what I will call disinterested feeling in. Great Britain with 
reference' to land legislation for Ireland on the lines of Mr. GiffenV 
proposal : namely — (1) Will such a remedy really end agrarian strife 
in this country ? (2) I^ow will the terms of settlement affect the 
British taxpayer ? and (3) will the rent-charge and the fiseal resources 
which will be at the disposal of the Irish State suffice' for the effi~ 
dent administration of the local affairs of Ireland, and for the pay- 
ment of interest upon whatever Irish national debt will be iucun^ 
in* the buying out of the landlords ? 

(1.) I have already pointed out the friendly reception which^has 
been given to the scheme by Mr. Parnell, Dr. Croke, the Irish 
Hierarchy, and the chief Nationalist daily journal in Ireland. This 
endorsement, however, has been given subject' to certain reservations 
regarding matters of detail. But, assuming that such minor matters 
‘will in debate offer no insuperable obstacle to the acceptance of, the 
main features and principles of the scllemc, such an endorsement' 
may be taken as representing the views of the vast majority ot 
the Irish people. There need be little apprehension as to the atti- 
tude of the Irish tenant farmers towards a measure which, wliile 
giving them security of tenure, will at the same time ofibr them 
a considerable redaction on e.\isting rents.. The one supreme need 
of the Irish tenantry at the present time, and in view of continued 
competition from abroad, is low rent.^ Without a readjustment of 
the rent question it will be impossible for the Irish farmers to 
remain on their legs much longer, while the continuance of puch a 
crashing burden as the present rents inflict upon agricultural industiry 
will render the re-establishment of social order all but impossible 
accomplishment. ^ Moreover, the tenants would no longer be sub-’ 
ject to an alien land system or anti-Irish landlords, under which 
the grievance of an unjust rent is accentuated by the knowledge 

* Since the above 'was 'written Sir James Coird has addressed a remarkable letter to 
the Snimes, in which he says : “ The land in Ireland is held by two distinct fclasses of 
tenattte— tiie small farmers who pay rent from £1 to £20, and the compantively lai;^ 
farmers who pay rent from £20 upwards. Of the first daas there are 6w,000 holdings, 
averaainK £6 each ; of the secona class 121,000 holdings, averaging £56 each. The rent 
payam by the drat doss is £3,572,000^ and by the second class £^845^000. Five- 
dxtbs'of the Irish tenants thus pay about one-third of the total rental, and one-sisth 
piy neaify two-thirds. If the present price of agricultaral produce continue^ I should 
fear that from the land held by the large body ox poor farmers in Ireland any economi- 
cal tSttt faSs fiw the present disappeared.” 
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that such money is received without gratitude and spent mostly out of 
Ireland. The Irish State would naturally and necessarily be a 
sympathetic landlord. The rent-charge upon the tenant’s holding 
■would net be imposed in the interests of individual greed, but for 
the purpose of carrying on the administration of Irish affairs for the 
benefit of the. tenant-farming as well as of every other class in the 
community ; while such rent-charge, as will hereafter be shown, 
would be considerably less than what the tenant is now called upon 
to pay to an unsympathetic and anti-Irish individual owner. The 
■national sentiment, which has up to the present always stood 
by the tenant in his fight against rack-rents ^nd eviction — ^because 
the rack-renter and evictor has invariably been the representative 
of anti-national denomination — would, under a system of national 
proprietary, which would be just alike to the tenant and the nation, 
be enlisted on the side of the Irish State for enforcing obedience to 
law should the tenant be disposed to repudiate the payment of a just 
rent-charge. 

Subletting has been one of the chief factors in Irish agrarian 
dis^ntent. It would be necessary to safeguard the interests of law 
and order under an Irish State against the recrudescence of this 
evil of petty landlordism. This could be accomplished by making 
any charge upon land, other than that of the national rent-charge 
and those of local rates, non-rccoverablc by law. This would like- 
wise prove an efficient remedy for the evil of '' gombeenism,” 
which has always been so prevalent in the poorer districts of Ire- 
land. Tenants would thus cease to be the prey of the " gombeen ” 
haVpies; and as there would no longer be an inducement to these 
rural usurers to become mortgagees of a farmer’s holding, a 
greater incentive to industry and. thrift would thereby be indirectly 
promoted, while unhappy disputes over conacre subletting would 
cease to be provocative of disorder. 

Another evil peculiar to Irish social life could be guarded against 
by an Irish State which would have the administration of the land 
in its hands, hundreds of thousands of industrious but unfortunate 
people would have been saved from the (demoralizing influence of 
the Irish workhouse, if anything akin to the Homestead Law which 
prevails in America had been in existence here in Ireland. Eviction 
has not only meant dispossession of the land, but the deprivation of 
the shelter of the very house which the tenant himself had either 
inherited, erected, or purchased. Families have been driven into 
the workhouse who under a Homestead Law could have retained 
possession of their homes, and some of the means by which another 
struggle would be possible to win a livelihood that would be free 
from the stigma of pauperism. To minimize the degrading 
eifliects of poverty, therefore, and if possible to eliminate the 
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^o^JfhooMpf at iei^Jia ite p^ent Tie'pijaite aqp6o^>.J^^' ^6 social 
lifc^ Wd .thtis^encburaj^ personal digiiii^^Jmd It^dc^^dCtace 
ijwsantiy, it will, id my opinion, be' lncukT»edt‘'flfi<^^«*i 
Irisbiy^m' to apply in some aray tbie principle of a Home<lku3]2&v 
for ^latid';" _ 

Tim gnowing intelligence of tbe agricnltural labourers, and l^kit 
possekion of equal political power to that of any other class in >the 
community, as well as their undoubted claims to a better soctal 
existence, will make it necessary to have their interests carefully 
consMered by the Irish State in its administration of the land. The 
various Labourers' Dwelliugs Acts which have been passed within 
the last few years, though each and all inefficient, are'lbading up to 
such a public recognition of the advantages which the country would 
derive from a well*housed class of agricnltural labourers and the 
concurrent adoption of the allotment system, that little difficulty, 
need be apprehended of a satisfactory settlement of this question'by 
an Irish National Assembly. In connection with the carrying odt 
of any such allotment system, and with a view to the adoptimi of ' 
migration, either from congested districts where wretched 'land 
obtuns, or to relieve overcrowding in cities or towns, it may |>e 
necessary to deal in an exceptional manner with the tenure under 
which the occupiers of grazing lands hold the land off which' 
millions of Irish people have heretofore been driven. 

The ^owth of opinion in favour of the municipalization of the 
^land on which cities and towns are built, is as common to Ireland as 
to' England. The new Irish State would therefore find little diffi- 
culty in giving due recognition to the just principle for which this 
sentiment is contending, and thus promote tbe interests of the 
inhabitants of the large centres ql industrial population in Ulster 
and elsewhere in Ireland. 

(3.) With reference to how Mr. Giffen's plan of settlement would' 
affect the British taxpayer, there can be no doubt but that this is the 
crux of the whole difficulty. It involves not only the question ‘of 
conipensation to the Irish landlords, but the equallydifficult quMtioh, 

" How is the money to be obtained for such compensation?-” / Mr. 
Giffeii's proposed ^solution of both these questions is simi^dity 
itself. If Ireland, on the one hand, would only consentvib ^tre 
tyrehty' years' purchase to the landlords, and if the British taxpaymr, 
on, tl^ other, would only acquiesce in his suggestion that the Imperial 
.should loan its money for the transaction, the whole bosi- 
-wftiild be settled. It will be folly, however, for the landlords to 
exp^t^'^at Ireland will consent to the giving of any such price. 
Indeed,, thero is far greater reason to apprehend injury bemg done to 
the Xilsh ..State than to the Irish landlord when the question of com- 
pwaatlicm k>mh8 to be dealt with. While English public opinion 
"TOt. XLtX. M M ^ 
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cannot but admit that the Irish landlords ^yedan^hg^ the intemts 
of the'Crovn in Ireland as much as thqr have tH interests 

of the Irish people, a chivalrous feeling to siand jllf ihem. A 
hour of defeat; rather than a desire to act imparti|iUy'h^ei^,.tbem 
and the Irish people, will in all probability cause ; , Imperial 

Parliament to deal generously rather than justly with t^m^ at the 
expense of Ireland. Due consideration, however, must bjS^giteu by 
the Imperial ^Parliament — or to whatever other tribunal the guesrion 
of compensation will be' referred when the terms of settleihept^are 
being airanged — to the present interests and future obligations of Iho 
Irish State. Absentee landlords, who have been draining Irelaml 
of millions of*it8 rental annually, have surely not been fulfilling oblige* 
tions to the country out of which this wealth is taken, such as would 
justify the giving of the same rate of compensation to these individuals 
as to those who, to some extent at least, expended their rentab m 
Ireland ? Again, land which has been brought from savagery to cultiva- 
tion by the unaided labour and enterprise of the Irish people, and fiom 
whidi landlords have been exacting rent in violation of all justice, 
must* in equity be transferred to the tenants and the Irish State on 
terms which will have a due regard to the manner in which its value 
.was created. What would be a fair rent fixed by an unprejudiced 
tribunal with due regard to existing conditions, and not what is the 
present rental of the Irish landlords, ought to be the basis on whk^ 
to discuss the selling price of the landlords’ interest It has bi^n 
admitted by some who have had the fixing of judicial rents under 
the Land Act of 1881, that the reduction made by the Land' Com- 
mission should have averaged 20 per cent, more than that actually 
effected— namely, an average of about 18 per cent. This .would 
have amounted to an abatement xhich would still make the farmer 
pay more than the rent-charge which an Irish State should fix upon 
the land in view of the continued depreciating tendency of ecQubmie 
change. - ; . 

Mr. Giffen has assumed that j£8,000,000 a year represents 
the net landlord interest which would have to be purchased in flie 
carrying out of his remedial measure. It is immaterufi, . to w 
arguments at least, whether this is a million mqro or less th'an.'^.fiat 
may be the net rental for actual expropriation. But it is . ve^ 
material to the people of Ireland, as well as to the British t8zpfQ^> 
that no permanent interest or charge on the land should be 
in this net rental, for which the Lrish State would be thd'. jl^r 
should the landlords succeed in including such interest or 
thrir daun for compensation. Account must be taken .. not' jOnl^. of 
, t|^.^ct that the judicial rents are not by at least 40 |ier.eet^jr^ 
iegai^but there must also be deducted the local rates at .prei(|ht paid 
by ihelandtords, the charges on large numbers of Irish esWiwifer 
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{i niasi iniipf^tit 

Er.^^iffen’s oiber estimate to riglit/'tMt 
ie present nominal ' rent of iMtan^, tlw toiegoing ai^i^ 
ti^it&Wecete^ to tiie fixing of the just net rental arhioh wfll' hat^:^. 
Em'-pciRiliased, would make the saleable landlord interest lete. 

rather than the £ 8 , 000>006 which is Mr. GifBen’s .figulte« 
If ^'reid and not a fictitious value is to be bought,, this estimate is 
nh^Jiiu^ hhiUiBg too low.' Present and prospective economic con<< 
tiiiiiuns inhst not be overlooked. The landlords must also come 
in toe number of years* purchase if Ireland is not to be com^ 
|)^e^ to pontract a ruinbus bargain. Twenty years represent the high- 
water mark of present landlord expectation. On the other hand, toe 
ibeiing in Ireland is largely prevalent, that, if strict .justice were 
done' to the class, they would be entitled to little or nothing. . In 
view of the growing feeling among the democracy of Great Britain 
4%aihat compensating landlords for what in justice is national property, 
toe Into landlords may deem themselves fortunate that their (daims 
t&cotopensation are not to be postponed to a time when that democrai 7 "‘ 
will be fillly represented in the Imperial Parliament. It is right to 
say, however, that Mr. Parnell has always declared for the buying .out 
ibf the landlords ; and as the task of assisting in the settlement oi 
thia^jguestion will devolve upon him and his party in the House of 
Cbinnums, the number of years' purchase will either be determined 
litf^een. the Irish party and the Imperial Parliament, or through 
.some machinery or tribunal agreed to by both sides of the Iiito Land 
Question. Assuming that twelve years ought to be that at which 
toe price will be fixed,< we thus obtain twelve years' purcbare of 
j^,0()0,000, or ^60,000,000, as tile amount which would, according 
to toe fdregoing estimates, have to be provided in the carrying out of 
M r, GUflfen's scheme for the expropriation of the Irish landlords. 

i This sum, according to Mr. Giffen's plan, would be provided 
it^ consols, the interest on which would amonpt to an. .annual 
tel^ige upon Ireland of about .£3,000,000. To insure the !^toh '’ 
ti^^payer against any possible loss, and to indemnify toe 
Sxtoeil^i^ for toe lsi(^ of its credit, he proposes that Iralto^ to^ 
Mutinue to pay her present Imperial taxes, amounting to. oyer 
Jp^OtoOOO anmully (and which he demonstrates in. the 
Century for March to be "twice Ireland’^ proper 
hot more, to the Imperial Exchequer'^'), while such Ex- 
che^<^ ahoedd be exempt from expending toe £4!,000,00d out of 
reyenue which are now annually advanced for Irish local 
phrp^^ ' In fact, this portion of Mr. Giffen’s proposal- amounts in 
plami' Jliitoeial language to this : that the Irish people should 

to pay twice over for the loan by which the landlords are. 

M M 2 • 
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to be purchased out — first, by the conitmattnoe of 'the payment of 
.€3,500,000 annually in Imperial taxes vhiob Mr; declares to> 
be over apd above our just proportion; and 8eeoi^^j< by the ’with- 
drawal of the .£4,000,000 4hich we are now receiving for local purpo'ses 
from the Imperial 'Exchequer. This, beyond yea or nay, vrould be 
an uncommonly smart transaction for the British taxpayer, if Irish 
representatives could be induced to agree to it. But no such 
ruinous bargain can possibly be sanctioned. It would be more in 
consonance with justice and fair-play if some account were to. be 
rendered by the Imperial Exchequer to Ireland .for, say, the 
€130,000,000 of which this unfortunate country (according to facta 
produced in the recent debate on Sir J. McKenna’s motion) has been 
overcharged in taxation during the last thirty-five years. As England 
has upheld the Irish landlords in Ireland for her own purposes, 
and as a great portion of her annual expenditure in Ireland out of 
this excessive taxation has been for the maintenance of the unjust 
privileges and the enforcement of the no less unjust mandates of 
these “ legalized spoliators,” a rich and generous country, dealing 
. with an injured and impoverished one, should take upon itself the 
burden of compensating those on whose account this excessive 
taxation has mainly been levied. There is little hope, however, of 
this view of Imperial obligation recommending itself either to Mr.. 
Giffen or the British taxpayer. But if Ireland is asked to pay for 
the creation of a state of things which will insure her law and order, 
and a chance for promoting her material prosperity, England cannot 
on any fair ground refuse to pay also for a tranquillized Ireland, and 
the consequent removal of a danger to Imperial interests. To show 
her anxiety for j)eace, order, and an opportunity for the proper 
development of her resources, Irelacid is willing to pay ; but she can- 
not consent to pay at the ruinous rate which Mr. Giffen has suggested. 
England also ought to find it to her advantage to expend something for 
the attainment of a common benefit like that which the abolition of 
landlordism would confer upon Ireland. Mr. Giffen contends that 
.she loses in the maintenance of the presen*/ state of things in, Ireland . 
something like .£4,000,000 a year. As is generally known, and 
already pointed out, this loss is mainly incurred in upholding the 
unprofitable garrison of landlordism. By loaning her credit id the 
expropriation of this territorial garrison, she would save these four 
millions a year, and to this extent directly benefit the’ British 
taxpayer. •'''■v’irf. 

An Irish national debt of .£60,000,000, incurred in getting rid bf 
the chief cause of Irish poverty and agrarian crime, would be willingly 
bceme by the Irish people in exchange for .such a blenbd riddehce. 

i^untry could easily liquidate such loan, Fcr , the. ’^diy- 
roent of interest England would have ample security- iii ' the 
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MSQQi^ea which the Irish State would have at its cqmxDmd ixt the 
8t|d custops^. which now produce a 

4^4^.4&e.' imt-charge . which would become. nationaC j^perty. 
4ii^ ...the expropriation of the. landlords,* additional . ai^ -stroug^ 
secuifity would exist, in a universal desire to maintain by the exemise 
of, .good faith the right of managing our own local affairs, wMch 
th^. superior power of the Empire would be certain to deprive us.of- 
if we repudiated national obligations solemnly undertaken, 

{3.) Will the rent-charge and the other fiscal resources which will 
be at the disposal of the Irish State suffice for the efficient adminis- 
tration of the local affairs of Ireland, and for the payment of interest 
uj^n the Irish national debt which will be incurred in the buying 
out of the landlords’ interest in the land ? First, as to the probable 
income of the new Irish State : 


Excise, custotna, and revenues ... £6,500,000 

Kent-cbarge on land of Ireland after allowing a reduction of 

50 per cent, on existing nominal rental ... ... ... ' 5,000,000 


Estimated total annual Irish national revenue ... £11,500,000 


Expexditdke. 

Interest on Irish national debt ... 

Smlcing fund ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Basing the future cost of Irish civil administration on the 
.existing expensive scale, this would be a charge (tor public 
. works and buildings, salaries, expenses of public de- 
partments, police, law and justice, science and art, super- 
annuations, and charities, &c.) amounting to about 

Education ... ... ... 

Interest of outstiindiug balance of loans advanced by the 
Imperial Exchequer for public works, drainage, and 
other permanent improvements ip Ireland (amounting in 

1885 to £7,500,000) 

Probably required to supplement local rates ... 

Cost of rent-charge collection, bad debts, i&c., say ... 


£2,000,000 

1 , 000,000 


3,500,000 

1,000,000 


800,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Estimated total expenditure ' £9,800,00 

would leave an annual balance iu favour of the Irish State of 
J21,7PO,000 with. which to carry out improvements or meet con- 
tingencies. ^ 

' To those who believe that twelve years’ purchase of the net land- 
. ^o^d interest is too low a figure, it will be necessary to point out tbe 
difference between the value of laud as a food producer, say fifteen 
yeats'ago, and what it is likely to be fifteen years hence. In 1870 
.Ojreat Britain and Ireland had more land under cultivation than 
obtains to-day. There was about the same number of horned stock 
then as now; but one of the food-producing competitors with Great 
Britain and Ireland— the United States — ^has put under crop during 
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the last fifteen years about one hundred million acres of land ; or, ia. 
other 'words, the States have increased their productive wea in that 
time to over twice the entire existing area of food production ih 
these three countries. The increasing facilities for rapid and ch^p 
transit across the Atlantic, and the fact that over -two thousand 
million acres yet remain to be added to the American food-pi^ 
ducing area (not to reckon upon the still undeveloped capacities of 
Canada and Australia) render it a siqiple rule*of-three sum, if tiie 
economic conditions remain the same, to estimate what will bo the 
value of agricultural land in Ireland and Great Britain fifteen years 
hence. In other words, supposing the cost of transit remains 
stationary in Great Britain, and Ireland, ijt becomes a question 
whether land at any appreciable distance from the markets into 
which foreign food is pouring with increased volume from all parts of 
the world, will have any rent value whatever fiften years from now. . 

Some English critics have already raised the question, in con- 
nection with the Home Rule controversy, about Ireland’s contribution 
to the National Debt, in case a local legislative assembly is granted 
to the Irish people. Mr. Gifleu does not raise this point in his 
scheme or in his article to the Nineteenth Century^ and it is to be 
hoped that it will not cuter into the question of the final settlement 
of the Anglo-Irish difficulty. Ireland has certainly not been 
responsible for the creation of this debt ; while, as has already been, 
pointed out, she has been compelled to pay, over and above hen.just 
portion of Imperial taxes, more thau .t:;i00,000,000 within the present 
generation. The .€4,000,000 which England now profitlessly expends 
in Ireland will be saved to the Imperial Exchequer should Mr. Glad- 
stone succeed in conferring a Home Rule constitution on Ireland. 
This, together with the cessation qf Irish discontent, would surely 
be all the contribution which Ireland should in justice be called upon 
to make at the outset of her new career of peace and contentment. 

'While this article is being written Mr. Gladstone is framing 
measure for the pacification of Ireland. Tije precise nature or scope 
of this coming legislatien is yet kept back from the public. .It 
is only fervently to be hoped that the measu2;es finally restdVed 
upon will be adequate to ' the great task .irivhich they are ex- 
pected to accomplish. Half-measures of reform for Ireland have 
heretofore neither satisfied the Irish people nor obtainedi. any e8t^7 
factory results to the English statesmanship which placed' thtsia 
on the Statute-book. Any repetition of half-hearted, hkltpg 
legislative efforts will be followed hy more discouraging copai^ 
.quences now than at any period since the monster blunder pf i'the 
Act of Union. Full confiding justice, and reliance upon = thp 
healing efficacy of constitutional principles of government fearlessly 
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applied iii tlie . concession of an Irish national nssemblj for the 
oojEhpl^te irianagement of Irish .local affairs, irill hring .a greater 
'British statesmanship and create a greater sai^ip^d to 
Imj^ri^ unity than cotild .any jealous niggardly measure for 
provihcial councils hedged round with irritating conditions arid 
needlessly insulting guarantees. 

• 

Scores of English correspondents have asked me, during the 
last few months, how an Irish State would he oiganized for tlm 
administration of Irish local affairs under a Home Buie Constitution. 
Somewhat in the following manner I would say : 

First, there would be a representative, appointed by the Crown, 
as Governor-General or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, having such 
forces of the Crown as would be maintained in the conntry-at his 
disposal. The Imperial Parliament would probably demand for 
such representative the right of veto on Irish legislation, similar ,to 
that already invested infthe Queen. 

Second, an Irish national assembly, say of 300 members, elected 
on the present, or, better still, a broader parliamentary franchise, 
by which the minority would secure as large a representation as 
possible. There would be no objection to a guarantee which would 
provide 25 per cent, of the entire representation for the Protestant 
portion of the Irish people. Districts, could be grouped for this 
pui^ose, or a semtin de Ihte method of election could be resorted to 
in order to insure to the minority its full quota of members. After 
the constituencies should have been appealed to and an Irish national 
assembly constituted, the representative of the Crown would then call 
upon the. leader of the majority to form an Administration. The 
'members of this Administration «8hould be the heads of the various 
departments into which the work of Irish government would be divided. 
These departments need differ very little in name or organization 
from the boards which now constitute the machinery by which the 
local affairs of Ireland arc mismanaged by irresponsible ofScials. One 
or two boards or departments would necessarily have to be added to ' 
those al^ady in existence. The head of the Administration should 
b^ president of a eqpncil composed of the heads of, say, the following 
departments : Pub^ Order (corresponding to a Home OfSce), 
Fihimce, Land and Agriculture, Trade and Commerce, Local Govern- 
ment, Public 'Works, Poor Law, Education, vrith the necessary law 
' The Administration to be responsible to the national assembly 
for'^e proper management of the local affairs of the country through 
these departments. 

The 'question whether Ireland should continue to send representa- 
tives to the Imperial Parliament after receiving a local legislature, is 
One upon which there is division of opinion even among Nationalists. 
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Por mj part I belicvo such a representation would work little or no 
good for Ireland, nor be any advantage to the people of England 
and Scotland. It would be unjust to Great Britain to allow Irish 
members to interfere iif its affairs, while Ireland would have the 
complete management of her own local matters. It would be better for 
the Irish people and better for the Empire to leave Ireland to the 
task of developing her material resources, the promotion of necessary 
social reforms, and of educating herself in self-governing qualities 
until such time as the adoption of some scheme for Imperial 
Federation would make it mutually advantageous to Ireland, Great 
Britain, and the rest of the Empire, to have proportionate repre- 
sentation in an Imperial Assembly for the transaction of purely 
Imperial business. 

Michael Davitt, 
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IL MATTHEW ARNOLD.* 


T he difference between the intellectual and moral atmospheres 
which* seems to have been breathed by Newman and Arnold 
is so astonishing that one can hardly realize that^ for sixty-four 
years at leasts they have been, what they still are, contemporaries. 
Bunyan, whose ** Pilgrim^s Progress was published in 1678, says of 
his dream: I espied a little before me a cave, where two giants. 
Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old time, by whose power and tyranny 
the men whose bones, blood, ashes, &c., lay there, were cruelly put 
to death. But by this place Christian went without much danger, 
whereat I somewhat wondered ; but I have learnt since that Pagan 
has been dead many a day ; ?nd as for the other, though he be yet 
alive, he is, by reason of age, ar.^l also of the many shrewd brushes 
that he met with in his younger days, grown so crazy and stiflF in 
his joints, that he can now do little more than sit in his cavers mouth, 
grinning at pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails because he 
cannot come at them." That appeared 208 years ago ; and yet here 
have I been lecturing to you on one great man who has given in his 
hearty adhesion to one of these giants after years of meditative 
hesitation, while th^ second has been made captive — I will not say by 
the other giant risen^rom the grave, for I heartily admit that much 
of Mr. Arnold’s spirit is distinctively Christian — but at least by a 
successor who has in him more, 1 think, of Pagan, than of Bunyan’s 
Christian lore. What a curious light is this oh Mr. Arnold's doctrine 
of the ** Zeit-geist," the " Time-spirit," which he so much admires. 
In lecturing to you in this place on Butler, he said of the Analogy" : 

The gr^at work on which such immense praise has been lavished is, 
for all real intents and purposes now, a failure ; it does not serve. 

* Read to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on 19th February 1SS6. 
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It seemed once to have a spell and a power ; but the Zeit>g;eist 
breathes upon it, and we rub our eyes, and it has the spell and the 
power no longer.’^ And in another place he has said : ' " The Spirit 
of Time is a personage 'for whose operations I have the greatest 
respect ; whatever Ee does is in my opinion of the greatest effect.” 
Well, is it so very great after all ? The “ Zeit-geist ” breathed' upon 
Bunyan and made him believe that Paganism ^as dead for ever, and 
the Papacy in its dotage. It breathes upon us in the . nineteenth 
century, and while some of its children rub their eyes, and find fhat 
Giant Pope is the true sponsor for revelation after all, others of-ihem 
rub their eyes, and find that Giant Pagan is still in his youth; that 
there is indeed no revelation, and that Christianity, so far as it is 
true at all, is a truth of human nature, not of theology. To my 
mind the Zeit-geist ” is a will-o’-the-wisp, who misleads us at least as 
much as he enlightens. In the scene on the Brocken in Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” the will-o’-the-wisp, when ordered by Mephistopheles — who 
also, we may remember, has the greatest admiration for the " Zeit- 
geist — to conduct them to the summit, replies : 

“ So deep my awe, I trust I may succeed 

My fickle nature to repress indeed ; 

But zigzag is xny usual course, you know.’* 

And that, I think, might very justly be said of ]\fr. Arnold’s Time- 
spirit. Its usual course is zigzag. It breathes on us, and we can 
no longer see a truth which was clear yesterday. It breathes again, 
and like invisible ink held to the fire, the truth comes out again ^n 
all its brightness. However, the drift of all this is, that Mr. Arnold, 
while he sees much which Cardinal Newman has neglected, has 
certainly neglected much which .Cardinal Newman sees, till they 
seem to live in worlds as differenf as their countenances. On the 
one countenance arc scored the indelible signs of what a great 
Jewish prophet calls “ the Lord’s controversy ; ” oh the Other, 
whose high, benignant brow rises smooth and exulting above a face 
of serene confidepcc, there sits the exhilaration which speaks of 
difficulties surmounted and a world that A either fast coming, or in 
the thinker’s opinion must soon come, over to his side. Mr. Arnold 
is a master of the grand style. He has the pKi of a great teacher. 
He derives from his father, the reformer of Rugby, that energy of 
purpose which makes itself felt in a certain authority of tone. You 
would never dream of applying to him Wordsworth’s fipe lines^,' 

“ The intellectual power through words and things 

Goes sounding on its dim and perilous way,” 

Bather would his churches — for in some sense Mr- Aruold may he 
said to have churches of his own — quote the famous line— r 

Nil dcNperaiidurn I’cncro duce, auspice Tcucro.*^ ^ ' 
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' He has succeeded in almost becoming himself ifhat he has delineated 
in Goethe': 

** For he pnnraed a lonely maid, 

^ qwe on Nature’s plan ; 

Neither made man too much S God, 

Nor God too much a man.” ^ 

Certainly Mr. Arnold has not fallen into the latter error, whether into 
the former or not. Hje seems to haye no doubts or difficulties in steer- 
ing his course. He can eviscerate the Bible, and restore its meaning 
with the supernatural personality excluded. He can show you how 
to "erolre/^ the Decalogue from the two primitive instincts of human 
nature. He can reconcile Isaiah with the “ Time-spirit,’' and teach us 
to read him with exceptiopal delight. He can show the Puritans what 
they might gain from the children of Athens, and the Athenian 
spirit, wherever it still exists, what it should learn from the Puritans. 
Take up the volume of his Prose Passages — and I know no book fuller 
of fascinating reading — and you will find in it the rebukes which 
cultivated Germany administers to English Philistines, the rebukes 
which Conservative good taste addresses to rash B«formers, and 
the rebukes which brooding self-knowledge delivers to superficial 
politicians. You will learn there how Ireland would have been dealt 
with by statesmen who dive beneath the surface ; and even how. 
helpless and impotent is popular foreign policy in the hands of a 
Minister guided by middle-class opinion. And when you have 
learned from his prose how keen and shrewd he is as an observer of 
the phenomena of his day, you may turn to his poetry, and lose your- 
self in wonder at the truth and delicacy of his vision, the purity of 
his sympathies, the mellow melancholy of his regret, and the 
irrepressible elation which underlies even that regret itself. I think 
him so very great a poet that I will keep what I have to say on his 
poetry to the lastj but I must begin by referring to his more 
direct teaching, and especially to that teaching which implicitly 
acce|>ts from science the e.\hortation to believe nothing which does 
not admit of complete verification, and which is intended to find for 
our-, age a truly scientific substitute for the theolo'gy of which the 
btfeath of the " Zeit-geist ” has robbed us. 

We must remenaher, then, that though Mr. Arnold proposes to 
demonstrate for us tLc^truthfulness and power of the Bible, he com- 
mences by giving up absolutely the assumption that there is any 
Divine Being who thinks and loves revealed in the Bible — a proposi- 
tion' for which he does not consider that there is even “ a low degree 
-of'prdbability.” One naturally asks, ' Well, then, what remains that 
can be of any use ? ' Does not the Bible profess, from its opening 
to its dose, to be the revelation of a Being who thinks about man 
and loves him, and who, because Ho thinks about man and loves 
him, converses with him, manifests to him His own nature as well as 
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man^s true nature^ and iosists ^ thou Shalt be holy beqause I am holy/’ 
Mr. Arnold^ however, is not at all staggered by this. ' He holds that 
" we very properly and naturally make " God a Being who thinks 
and loves “ in the laugu'age of feeling ; but this is an utterly un- 
veriUable assumption, without even a low degree of probability. ' So 
that why wo may “ properly and naturally " mislead otirselves by 
" language of feeling ” so veiy wide of any solid ground of fact, I 
cannot imagine. We have always reproached the idolaters, as 
Israel represented them, with worshipping a God who is nothing in 
the world but the work of men’s hands, the cunning workmanship 
of a carver in wood or stone. But why is it more proper or natural 
to attribute, in the language of feeling, false attributes to " the stream 
of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness/' thpn it 
is to attribute, in the language of feeling, false attributes to the 
graven images of an idol-founder ? However, this is Mr. Arnold’s 
contention, though at other times he is ready to admit that when- 
ever emotion has been powerfully excited by supposed knowledge, and 
when that supposed knowledge turns out to be illusion, the emotion 
will disappear with the disappearance of our belief in the assumptions 
which we had formerly accepted. 1 should have thought that this 
would apply to the Bible, and that if ever we could be convinced 
that there is not even a low degree of probability for the conviction 
that God is a being who thinks and loves, all the emotions excited 
by the innumerable passages in which He is revealed as such a beio|;, 
would die away and be extinguished. But this is not Mr. Arnold’s 
view. On the contrary he holds that, 

“ Starting from what may be verified about God — that lie is tlie Eternal which 
makes for righteousness— and reading tlic Bible with tliis idea to govern 
us, we have here the elements for. a religion more solid, serious, awe- 
inspiring, and profound, than any which the world has yet seen. True, it will 
not.be just the same religion which prevails now ; but who supposes that the 
religion now current can go on always, or ought to go on ? Nay, and even 
of ihat much-decried idea of God as the ulream oj tendency in which all things 
»(elc to fulfil (he late of their being, it may be said with confidence that it has 
.in it the elements of a religion, netv indeed, bi\t in the highest degree Serious, 
hopeful, solemn, and profound." 

■ It has always puzzled me very much to makacut why Mr. Arnold 
should think, or say, that it is in any sen^ " verifiable," in bis 
acceptation of that word, that the power which makes for righteous- 
ness is “ eternal." But I believe, from a passage in " Literatim and 
PognUa " (p. 61), that he really means by " eternal " nothing mnre 
than " enduring," and by “ enduring," enduring in the history of 
man ; so that*tbc verifiable proposition which he takes as the foonde- 
ti(W of a new religion is after all nothing .more than this, that so 
far as history gives evidence at all, there has always been hitberto, 
since man appeared upon the earth, a stream of tendency .which made 
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for righteoasneasi Nevertheless, if the earth came to an end, and 
there be, .as Mr, Arnold apparently inclines to believe, no life for 
man beyond his life on' earth, then the enduring stream of tendency 
-would e^ure no longer, and “ the eternal would, so far as it was 
verifiable, sink back into a transitory and extinct phenomenon of the 
terrestrial past. Well, then, so far as the Bible holds true at all in 
Mr. Arnold’s mind, we must substitute uniformly for the God who 
there reveals and declares Himself and His love, a being who cannot 
either declare himself or feel, in our sense, the love which ha is 
said to declare; one who must be discovered by man, instead 
of discovering himself to man, and who, when discovered, is nothing 
but a more or less enduf ing tendency -to a certain deeper and truer 
mode of life, which we call righteous life. No wonder that " the 
religion in the highest degree serious, hopeful, solemn, and profound,” 
to which Mr. Arnold hopes to convert the world, does not always 
appear, even to himself, o^thcr hopeful or solid. For example, in 
one of the most beautiful of his poems, " Stanzas from the Gbtmde 
Chartreuse,” be explains, in a very different tone from that of the 
passage I have just quoted from “Literature and Dogma” (and I 
think a much more suitable and appropriate tone), how helpless and 
crippled his religious position really is, and how it came to pass that 
in visiting the home of one of the austere monastic orders be could 
feel a certain passion of regret without either much sympathy or 
much hope : — 

** For rigorous teachers seized niy 3 ’outh, Xot as their friend, or child, I speak ! 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its \ But as, on some far northern strand, 
tire, Thinking of his own gods, a Greek 

Showed me the higli, white star of In pity and mournful awe, might stand 
IVnth, ' "Before some fallen Runic stone — 

!}liere bade me gaze, and there aspire. For Iwth were faiths, and both are 
now their whisiiers ]»icree the ^ gone, 
gloom : i 

Wliat dost tJiou ill this liring tomb ? ! 

* “ Wandering between two worlils, one 

“ Forgive rac, masters of the mind ! j dead, 

. At whose behest 1 long a^o • | The other powerless to he bom, 

So much unlearnt, so mudi resigned — With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

I come not here to be your foe* ! L’ke these, on earth I wait forlorn. 

I seek these anchorites, not in nitli, ! Tiieir faith, my tears, the world deride— 

To curso and to deny your truth ; j 1 come to shed tliem at their 

In his poetry Mi^^Arnold is often frank enough, as he certainly is ’ 
here. In his prose hc^will not admit that the Church to which he 
looks. as the Church of the future is “powerless to be bom.” But 
powerless to be born it is ; a “ stream of tendency,” more or less 
which cannot even reveal itself, is not a power to 
excite- Emotion of any depth at all, unless it represents not only 
a '.tendency, but a purpose. Religion, says Mr. Arnold, is 
morality touched • with emotion.” But surely morality cannot 
be' "tonohed with emotion” without reason, or at least excuse, 
for., the emotion it is to excite. And yet this is what Mr. 
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Arnold^s language seems to point at. In one of his American 
lectures he appears to say that the emotions will remain even though 
the objocts which properly excite them disappear ; and’ in another 
passage of the same lecture he appears to intimate that even the 
very same thought*may be so expressed as either to excite emotion 
or not to excite it, the difference between the two modes of expression 
being, except in its actual effect, quite undiscemible. But if Beligion 
depends on an accident of that kind, Religion is an accident itself. 
An intention to make for Righteousness rightly excites emotion, but 
a tendency and an intention are different. Plague, pestilence, and 
famine, in God^s hands, have often made for Righteousness, But 
without faith in God, plague, pestilence, and* famine are more likely 
to touch immorality with emotion than to touch morality with it. 
How, then, is Mr. Arnold to conjure up the emotion which 
certainly does not seem to be naturally radiated from this more or 
less enduring stream of tendency He strives to excite it by 
disclosing to us the promise of ////", which is implicit in all con- 
formity to this stream of tendency;" for life is the word which,' 
in Mr. ArnokVs teaching, takes the place of faith. He values 
Christas teaching because he says that it discloses the true secret of 
— because it discloses a new life for the world, even after faith (as 
we understand it) is dead. This is the promise which he makes his 
favourite thinker, M. de Scnancour, better known as the author of 
Obermann,^' address to him : — 


** Though more than half thy years be 
past, 

AneJ spent thy youthful prime; 

Though, round thy tinner manhood cast, 
Hang weeds of our sad time, 

AVhereof thy youth felt all the spell, 
And traversed all the shade — 

Though late, though dimmed, though 
weak, yet tell 

Hope to a world new made ! 

Help it to fdl that deep desire, 

The want which racked our brain, 


I Consumed our heart with thirst like 
! lire, 

I Immedicable pain ; 

I 

r “ Which to the wilderness drove out • 

» Our life, to Alpiue snow, * - 

And palsied all our word with doubt? 
And 4 II our work with woe. 

i 

j “ What still of strength is left, employ ' 

I 1 'hat end to help attain : 

I One conirnoii trare of thoufflit and joy ^ 

i JJ/finff manl’iml ayahi ! ” 


And that is the purpose to which Matthew Arnold has devoted 
what we may call his quasi-theological writinM^n other words, his 
writings produced to show that we may gcIT all the adrahtages of 
theology without the theology — which we cau and must do without. 
This new teaching is that which Tennyson has so tersply and 
expressed in “ The Two Voices ” ; — , 


“ Tis life, whereof onr nerves arc scant ; 
Oh life, not death, for whicli wc pant : 
More life, and fuller, that 1 want.” 


To the same effect Arnold quotes M. de Senancour : fWie aim 
for men is to augment the feeling of joy, to make our expansive 
energy hear fruit, and to combat in all thinking beings the principle 
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of degradation and miserjr.” And Mr. Arnold's new. version of 
Christianitj promises us this life. ** The all-roling' effort to live ” 
is identical, he says, with ^he d«ire for happiness," and Idiis craving 
for life is, he asserts, sa^tiohed by Christ* in the saying,*'' I am 
comie that men might have life, and might have ii^more abundantly ; 
and will not come to me that ye may have life." I had always 
thought this a promise of life given by a being in whose hands is the 
power to bestow it. Not so Mr. Arnold. This power of attuning 
life, and attaining it in greater abundance, is, he declares, a mere' 
natural secret which Christ had discovered, and which any man 
may rediscover for himself. It is a method of obtaining life, of 
obtaining " exhilaration." Indeed, e.xhilaration is, says Mr. Arnold, 
one of , the greatest qualities of the Hebrew prophets. And this 
exhitaration is attainable by a merely natural process — ^namely, the 
renunciation by man of the superficial and temporary self, in favour 
of the deeper and permanent self. In “ Literature and Dogma " 
Mr. Arnold has explained *' the secret of Jesus,” the true secret, as 
he holds, for riding buoyantly upon 

“That common wave of thought and joy, 

Lifting mankind again/* 

We are there told that the essence of Christianity is not the 
possession of supernatural life ftbwing from the love or gift of a 
supernatural beings but is simply the use of a natural secret of the 
wise hearts The secret is conveyed in Christas promise : He that 
loveth his life shall lose it^ and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal. Whosoever would come after me^ let 
him renounce himself, and take up his cross daily and follow me/’ 
Christas method, he says. 

Directed the disciple's eye inwiird, ard set his consciousness to work; and 
thirst thing his consciousness told Idm was that he had two selves pulling 
him different ways. Till we attend, till the method is set at work, it seems as 
if * the wishes of the flesh and of the current thoughts ’ (Eph. ii. 3) were to be. 
followed as a matter of course ; as if an impulse to do a thing means that we 
tdiould do it. But when we attend we find that an impulse to do a thing is 
really in itself no reason at all why we should do it, because impulses proceed 
from two sources quite different, and of (piite different degrees of authority. 
St. Paul contrasts them as the inward man and the man in our members; the 
mind of the flesh and ^le spiritual mind. Jesus contrasts them as life properly 
so named and life in this world. And the moment we seriously attend to 
conscience, to the suggesSons which concern practice and conduct, we can 
see plainly enough from which source a suggestion comes, and that the 
suggestions from one source are to overrule suggestions from the other.” 

Literature and Dogma,” pp. 201-2.) “ The breaking the sway of what is 

commonly called oneself, ceasing our concern with it, and leaving it to 
perish, is not, he Jesus Christ) said, being thwarted or crossed, but 
living* And the proof of this is that it has the character of life in the 
highest degree — the power of going right, hitting the mark, succeeding. That 
is, it hal* the character of happiness, and happiness is for Israel the same 
thing as having the Eternal with ns — ^seeing the salvation of God.” (“ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” p. 203.) 
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Now, surely it is hardly justifiable for Mr. Arnold, in .describing 
the "secret of Jesus/^ to substitute for the words of Jesus words of 
his own so very difierent in tone and mea(|iug from those in which 
that secret was first disdlosed. Where does our Lord ever say that 
the evidence of spiritual life is in the consciousness it gives us of 
hitting the mark, of succeeding ? If we are to take our Lord’s 
secret, let us take it in his own language, not in Mr. Arnold’s. Turn 
then to his own language, and what do we find ? We find, " Blessed 
arc the pure in heart, for they shall sec God/’ Does that mean the 
same thing as, for they shall have the joy of feeling that they have 
" hit the mark, that they have succeeded ? ” Again, " Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the .children of God.” Does 
that mean the same as “ for they sliall feci that they have attained 
true success ? ” " Blessed arc ye when men shall revile you and 

persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake. llejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in heaven.” Does that mean the same as, " the more you 
arc persecuted and maligned, the greater is your reward on 
earth, no matter whether there bo any world beyond this or not.” 
Yet that is what Mr. Arnold tries to make it mean in order to 
reconcile his interpretation of tl^p "secret of Jesus” with the 
actual words of Jesus. I believe that jNIr. Arnold misreads even 
the language of the conscience when he makes it say that as we 
advance in our development we become aware " of two lives, one 
permanent and impersonal, the other transient and bound to our 
contracted self; he becomes aware of two selves, one higher and real, 
the other inferior and apparent ; and that the instinct in him truly to 
live^ the desire for happiness, is served by following the first self and 
not the second.” (“ Last Essays on (ihurch and Religion,” pp. 116-1^.^ 
What we really become aware of is, that behind the loud-voiced, 
strenuous, well-established self of our lower nature, there is growing 
up a faint, embryo, struggling, nobler self, without strength, without 
permanence ; but that on the side of that self there pleads another and 
higher power, offering us, if we listen to tjie nobler voice, infinite 
prospects of a new world of communion, a new buoyancy, a new 
career. It is not the nobler self which is, as jVIr.jArnold says, strong 
and permanent. Nothing can be weaker or^ioorc fitful. But the 
promise is, that if we give ourselves to the weak and fitful but 
nobler voice, our doing so will bring us into direct communion with 
one who is really strong, who is really permanent, who is reaUy 
eternal; not merely what Mr. Arnold means by eternal — namely, 
moTC or less enduring. I take it that " the secret of Jesus is 
wholly misinterpreted if its promise of a communion betweien the 
weaker but nobler self and the eternal source of life and aght be 
ignored. It falls in that case from the secret of Jesus to the secret 
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of Matthew Arnold, Now ^*the secret of Jesus is life indeed. 
The secret of Matthew Arnold is only better than deaths because it 
gives its suffrage on the i?ght side, but with the right suffrage fails 
to connect the promise and the earnest of joy with which Jesus Christ 
connected it. I think every reasonable reader ^f the Sible must 
perceive that if this promise of permanent joy in an eternal love is 
not true, the whole, chain of Hebrew prophecy is false and mis- 
leading, from the time of Abraham to the death of St. Paul. 

But then Mr. Arnold will turn upon me with his demand 
for verification : Can the promise be verified ? Experience proves 
•that whatever for men is true, men can verify.^^ I should answer, 
certainly it is verifiable in a sense even truer and higher than 
that in which Mr. ArnohPs own rationale of the moral secret, which 
he misnames the secret of Jesus, is verifiable. Even Mr. Arnold 
admits that his interpretation of the secret of Jesus has not always 
been verified. 

“ People may say,” lio tells us, “ they have not got this sense that their 
instinct to live is served by loving their neighbours; they may say that they 
have, in other words, a dull and uninformed conscience. But that does not 
make the experience less a true thing, the real experience of the race. 
Neither does it make the sense of this experience to be, any the less, genuine 
conscience. And it is genuine conscience, because it apprehends what does 
really serve our instinct to live, or desire for happiness. And when Shaftes- 
bury supposes the case of a man thinking vice and selfishness to be truly as 
much for his advantage as virtue and benevolonce, and concludes that such a 
case is without remedy, the answer is, ‘ Not at all ; let such a man get con- 
science, get right experience.’ And if the man does not, the result is not 
that he goes on just as well without it ; the result is, that he is lost.” (“ Last 
Essays on Chiircli and Peligion,” pp. 115, 116.) 

Well, if that is what Mr. Arnold means by verification, I think 
that it is easy to show that there is a much more perfect veri- 
fication for the ordinary and ncitural interpretation of the secret 
of Jesus than for his mutilated interpretation of it. If it is verifi- 
cation to appeal to the best experience of the best, to the growing 
experience of those who have most intimately studied the various 
discipline of life, who can doubt what the reply must be to the 
question. Does experience testify to the self-sufficiency and adequacy 
to itself of what JMr. Arnold calls the permanent and higher self, or 
rather to its growing sense of inadequacy and dependence, and to 
its constant reference \o that higher life in communion with which 
it lives? 1 do not hesitate to say that Mr. Arnold’s mutilated inter- 
pretation of "the secret of Jesus, which omits indeed the very 
talisman of the whole, will receive no confirmation at all from the 
higher experience of the race, which testifies to nothing more per- 
sistently than this, that growing humility and the deepest possible 
sense of the dependence of the nobler self on communion with a 
righteous being external to it, is the unfailing experience of those in 
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whom the nobler self is most adequately developed. Mr. Arnold^s 
rationale of what he erroneously terms the “ more permanent and 
stronger self — but what experience proves to be indeed a very 

variable and very weak 'self, leaning on constant communion with 
another for its strength — is a mutilation of the true experience of 
man as delivered by the Bible, fxom Genesis to Revelation. Take 
the Psalmist : Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth I desire in comparison with thee. My flesh and fny heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.^' 
Take Isaiah : Woe is me, for I am undone ; because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips ; 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord ojF hosts. Take St. Paul : 

I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. 
And my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man^s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power : that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.^^ It is impossible to find in the Bible anything like a reference 
to the permanent and stronger self which asserts itself in us. The 
testimony is always to a nobler bat weaker self, which leans on the 
sustaining grace of God. Well, but says Mr. Arnold in opposing 
Bishop Butler’s view that the most we can hope for in this life is 
to escape from misery and not to obtain happiness, — in this conten- 
tion Butler goes counter not only to the most intimate, the most 
sure, the most irresistible instinct of human nature,” but also to 
the clear voice of our religion.^^ ^Mlejoicc and give thanks,^* 
exhorts the Old Testament. Rejoice evermore,’' exhorts the New. 
That is most true, but what is the ground of tlicse constant exhor- 
tations in both Old Testament and New^ ? Surely not the strength 
and depth of the life, even the higher life, in man, but, on the 
contrary, the largeness and generosity of the succour granted to 
the righteous by God. On what, for instance, is grounded the 
injunction which oMr, Arnold quotes from the Old Testament ? On 
this, that ^^the Lord hath done marvellous things: his right hand, 
and his holy arm,* hath wrought salvation for him.^^ And again on 
this, that “ the Lord hath made knoNvn his salvation : his righteous- 
ness hath he openly showed in the sight of the yations.^^ Can Mr. 
Arnold justify such a ground for rejoicing as^Jh«*il^> of any 

one who disbelieves altogether in a God who thinks and loves ? 
Again, what is the context of the injunction, taken from the New 
Testament ? Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing. In every* 
thing give thanks ;/o?’ thin is the witt of God in Christ Jesus concern* 
ing you” The ground of rejoicing is a will — a will which is equally 
made the ground of prayer ; without the ground for praying there 
could be no ground for rejoicing. Without a known will of God 
there could be neither the one nor the other. And it is the humility 
which recognises the strcngth, extcrnal to its own, which is the source 
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at race of the joy and the prayer. The life which is so abundantly 
promised throughout the Bible is indeed not natural life, as Mr. 
Arnold explains it, but what we are more accustomed to caU grace : 
the life poured in from outside. ’ 

Nor, indeed, can I understand how Mr. Afnold^s explanation 
can hold at all, without this supernatural source of strength and joy. 
^hen Mr. Arnold says that it is the permanent ^^*and “stronger” 
self which conquers, and gives us life by the conquest, is it inappro- 
priate to ask. How permanent, and hf)w strong ? Suppose, as has 
often happened, that the deeper and nobler self suggests a course 
which involves instant death, where is the permanence ? Mr. Arnold 
will hear nothing of tlvJ promise of immortality. That is to him 
AberglaubCy over-belief, belief in excess of the evidence. In some 
of his most exquisite lines he speaks of death as the 

“ Stern law of every mortal lot 
Whicli man, i)roud man, finds hard to bear, 

And builds himself, I know not wliat 
^ Of second life, I know not where.” 

So that he guarantees us assuredly no i)ermanence for the nobler 
self. And then as to strength : is the nobler self strong enough to 
endure the hard conditions which are often imposed on us by our best 
acts — the slander and persecution to which wc expose otfrselves, the 
misery which we bring on ourselves ? The answer of the Bible is plain 
enough : No, it is not ; but you may rely ou the grace promised to 
the weakest, if you comply with the admonitions of that grace. Mr. 
Arnold can make no such reply. Unless the nobler self is intrinsi- 
cally also the stronger self, in his opinion you are lost. It seems to 
me, then, that the iiijuiictioii to ‘‘ rejoice and give thanks,” the in- 
junction to “ rejoice evermore,” ^Janiiot be justified except iu con- 
nection with a trust iu One who can giA^c us real succour from 
without, under the prospect of certain death, and the still more certain 
collapse of human powers in the presence of great trials and 
temptations. 

In a w^ord, the faith taught by revelation is ndt, as Mr. Arnold 
himself admits, Mr. Arnohrs faith. The former is intended to 
awaken and discijdinc a group of genuine affections, using the 
word in the same sense— ^though iu the same sense raised to a higher 
plane of life — as wc use it of the human aflcctions. Bead the Psalms, 
and you Avill find in them the germs of all the affections generated 
in his disciples by Christ's own teaching : the shame, the grief, the 
remorse, the desolation, the hope, the awe, the love in its highest 
sense, which human beings feel in the presence of a human nature, 
holier, deeper, richer, stronger, nobler tlian their own, when they Lave 
sinned against it, and are conscious of its displeasure, its retributive 
, justice, its joy in human repentance, and its forgiveness. The whole 
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drift of revelation is to excite these alfeetions, to make us feel the 
divine passion which our human passions elicit^ to reach the deepest 
fountain of our tearS, and to fill us with that joy which, however 
deep, is all humility and all gratitude, bec£|.use its source is the love of 
another, and not the strength or buoyancy of our own life. Well, 
this is not, and could not be, Mr. Arnohrs religion. In his expurgated 
Bible, the affeetions in this sense have to be omitted. He tells us 
quite plainly that the facta — or, as he calls them, ‘^the supposed facts — 
by which tfie religious affections have been fostered in us are illusions, 
that our religion is nothing in the world but the culture of that ideal 
life which man has happily a tendency to develop. These are his 
words : 

“ The future ot* poetry is iinnicnso, because in poetry, where it. is worthy of 
its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will tind an ever surer and 
surer stay. There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited 
dogma which is not shown to be questionable, not a received tradition wliich 
does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion has niaterialized itself in the fact 
— in the supposed fact ; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and nepv the 
fact is failing it, But for poetry the idea is everything ; tlie rest is a world of 
illusion — of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its eniotioii to tlie idea ; the 
idea is the fact.** * 

Well, if that be so, the emotion which Mr. Arnold insists on, in 
order to transform morality into religion, becomes a very mild and 
jesthetic kind of emotion imlced : not one whicli can penetrate the 
sinner^s heart with anguish, not one which can irradiate the peni- 
tents heart with gratitude. Imagine the changes which you must 
make iu the language of the Psalmist to empty it of wliat Mr. Arnold 
calls belief in the supposed fact,^^ and to conform the emotions to 
that which is attached to the idea alone : 

« 

Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all imne iriicpiities. Create in 
me a clean heart, O (lod ; and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy presence • and take not tliy holy spirit from me. Kestorc unto 

me the joy of thy salvation ; and uphold me with thy free spirit 

O Lord, open thou my lips; and rny mouth shall show forth thy praise. For 
thou desiro.st not satrifice ; else would 1 give it : thou delightost not in burnt 
offering. The sacritices of Cod are a broken rpirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.** 

Take the divine illusion, as Mr. Arnold calls it, out of this, and 
how much of the emotion requisite for religion would remain ? 
Has he not himself told us — 


That gracious Child, that tljorn-ciwifd 
Man ! 

— H« lived while wo believed. 

“ While w'e believed, on earth he w'cnt, 
And open stood his grave. 

Men c^ed from chamber, church, and 
tent ; 

And Christ washy to save. 


“ Xow ho is dead ! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 

And on his ^rave, with sliining eyes, 
'J'he Syrian stars look down. , 

“ Iti vain men still, with hoping new, 
Howard his death-place dumb, 

And say the stone is not yet to. 

And wait for words to come. 
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** Ah, o’er that silent sacred land, 

Of sun, and arid stone, 

And crumbling wall, and sultry sand, 
Sounds now one word alone I 

** From David’s lips that word did roll, 
’Tis true and living yet ; 


No man can save his brother^ soul. 
Nor pay his brother* s debt, 

' Alone, self -pois’d, henceforwmjl man 
Must labour ! — must resngajr 
His all too hunuiu creeds, and scan 
Simply the wjy divine.” 


Well, then, where is the emotion with which morality " must 
be touched, in ordcr.to transform it into religion, to come from ? Mr. 
Arnold makes no answer, — except that it must be emotion excited 
by ideas alone, and not by supposed facts, which, as he says, will not 
stand the tests of scientific verification. 

But with regard to that asserted demand of science for verification, 
let me just make one fin^l observation : that in the sense in which Mr. 
Arnold uses it, to explode all belief in light coming to us from a mind 
higher than our own, it equally explodes belief in the authority of 
those suggestions of the deeper self to which what he calls the “secret 
of Jesus teaches us to defer. For wdiy arc we to obey them ? Mr. 
Arnold replies simply, human experience teaches us that it adds to 
our*life, to our happiness, to the vitality of our true and permanent 
self, to do so. But how are we to get the verification without trying 
both the wrong way and the right? You cannot found on mere 
experience without the experience. And docs, then, the way to virtue 
•lead through sin alone? Mr. Arnold guards hims(ilf by saying that 
some “finely-touched^^ souls have of how it will 

be — a presentiment, I suppose, derived by evolution from the experi- 
ence of ancestors. But is it a duty, then, to found your actions on 
those obscure intimations which your ancestors* experience may have 
transmitted to you ? Should you not test your ancestors' experience 
for yourself before adopting it ? Should you not sin in order to .be 
sure thajt sin saps your true life iind diminishes your fund of happi- 
ness ? I fear there is nothing for Mr. Arnold but to admit that this 
is not sin — that trijintj evil in order to be sure it is evil, is not 
forbidden by any law', if there be no spiritual nature higher than 
manX which lays its yoke upon us, and subdues us into the attitude 
of reverence and awe. The principle which Mr. ‘Arnold calls “veri- 
fication is in reality fatal to all purity. It makes experience of 
evil the ground o^^good. For myself, I believe that there is enough 
verification for the j^urposcs of true morality in the recognition, 
without the test of experience, of the higher character of the nature 
confronted with our own ; and that we may learn the reality of 
revelation, the reality of a divine influence which should be a law 
to us, and rebellion against which is, in the deepest sense, sin, 
without trying the effect of that rebellion, without making proof of 
both the alternatives before us. The life even of the truest human 
affections is one long protest against the principle that you can 
know nothing without what is termed experiment and verification in 
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the scientific sense of the word. What creature which has learnt 
to love, tries the eflcct of piercing the heart of another before it learns 
to rejcc^^that course as treachery? llevelation, as I understand it, 
is an appeal to the humali affections — a divine discipline for them. 
It no more demands experiment and verification, in the scientific 
sense which men try to foist so inappropriately into our moral life, 
than a parent would think of demanding from his child that, in order 
to be sure that his wishes and commands are wise, the child should 
make experiments in disobedience, and only conform to his father^s 
injunctions after he had learned by a painful experience that these 
experiments had ended in pain and discomfiture. 

In insisting on the striking, I might almost say the dismaying, 
contrast between the great Oxford leader, whose whole mind has been 
occupied with theological convictions from his earliest years of Oxford 
life’to the present day, and the Oxford leader who hasj avowed him- 
self unable to see even a slender probability that God is a being who 
thinks and loves, I said that I hoped to do something to attenuate 
the paradox before I had done. This is probably the right plaie to 
say a few words on the subject, for undoubtedly it is the assumption 
running through ]Mr. Arnold^s theoretical wTitings, that no belief is 
trustworthy wdiich has not what he calls the verification of experience 
to sustain it, to which wc owe his repudiation of all thcologyt 
Undoubtedly,the twenty years or so by which he is Cardinal Newrnan^s 
junior made an extraordinary difference in the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of Oxford, and of the English w orld of letters outside Oxford, 
during the time at which a thoughtful man\ mind matures. Mr. 
Arnold was not too late at Oxford to fed the si)cll of Ur. Newman, 
but his mind was hardly one to feci the whole force of that spell, 
belonging as his mind does, 1 thinli^ rather to the Stoical tl^^n to the 
religious school — the school which magnifies self-dependence, and 
regards serene calm, not passionate worship, as the highest type of 
the moral life. And he was at Oxford too late, I think, for the full 
experience of the limits within which alone the scientific conception 
of life can be said*to be true. A little later men came to see that 
scientific methods are really quite inapplicable to the sphere of 
moral truth — that the scientific assumption that w^iatcvcr is true can 
he verified, is, in the sense of the word vcrilj^ation ” which science 
applies, a very serious blunder, and that such verification as we can 
get of moral truth is of a very different, though I will not scruple to 
say a no less satisfactory, kind, from that which we expect to get of 
scientific truth. Air. Arnold seems to me to have imbibed the preju- 
dices of the scientific season of blossom, wdjen the uniformity of nature 
first became a kind of gospel, when the Vestiges of Creation ” was the 
book in vogue, when Emerson^s aud Carlyle^s imaginative scepticism 
first took hold of cultivated Englishmen, and Mr. Eroude published the 
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sceptical tales by which his name was first known amongst us. Mr. 
Arnold betrays the immovable prejudices by which his intellectual 
life is overridden in a hundred forms ; for example^ by th^persist- 
ency with which he remarks fhat the objection to miracJfes is that 
they do not happen, the one criticism which I ^venture to say no 
one who had taken pains to study evidence in the best accredited 
individual cases, not. only in ancient but in modern times, would 
choose to repeat. And again, he betrays it by the pertinacity with 
which he assumes that you can verify the secret of self-renunciation, 
the secret of Jesus, in the same sense in which you can verify 
the law of gravitation, one of the most astounding and I think false 
assumptions of our day^ I make bold to say that no one ever 
verified the secret of self-renunciation yet, or ever even wished to 
verify it, who had not assumed the moral obligation it involves, 
before even attempting a verification ; while with the law of gravita- 
tion it is quite different : we believe it solely because it has .been 
verified, or, in the case of the discoverer, because evidence was 
before him that it might very probably be verified. But though 
Mr. ArnohPs mind is of the Stoical rather than the religious type, 
and though certain premature scientific assumptions, which were in 
vogue before the limits of the region in which the uniformity of 
nature has been verified, had been at all carefully defined, run through 
all his theoretical writings, it is nevertheless true that his . whole 
intellectual strength has been devoted to sustaining, I cannot 
say the cause of religion — for I do not think his constant cry 
for more emotion i^i , dealing with morality has been answered — 
but the cause of good, the cause of noble conduct, and in exalting 
the elation of duty, the rapture of righteousness. Allow for his 
prepossessions — his strangely obstinate prepossessions — and he remains 
still a figure on which we can look with admiration. We must 
remember that, with all the scorn which Matthew Arnold pours on the 
trust we place in GoiVs love, he still holds to the conviction that 
the tendency to righteousness is a power on which we may rely 
even with rapture, Israel, he says, took his religion in rapture, 
because he found for it an evidence irresistible. But his own words 
are the best : ^ #hou, O Eternal, art the thing that I long for, 
thou art my hope, cfqn from my youth ; through thee have I been 
holden up ever since I was born ; tliere is nothing sweeter than to 
take heed unto the commandments of the Eternal. The Eternal is 
my strength ; my heart has trusted in Him, and I am helped ; 
therefore my heart danceth for joy, and in my song I will praise 
him.^ ** Literature and Dogma/' p. 319 .) And Mr. Arnold justifies 
that language, though it seems to me clear that with his views he could 
uever have been the first to use it. Still, do not let us forget that ^ 
he does justify it, that the great Oxonian of the third quarter of this 
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century, though he is separated wide as the poles from Cardinal 
Newman in faith, yet uses even the most exalted language of the 
Hebre^^\seers witli all the exultation which even Cardinal Newman 
could evince for it, I think it is harcfly possible to think of such an 
attitude of mind a& the attitude of a common agnostic. The truth 
is, that his deep poetical idealism saves Mr. Arnold from the depress- 
ing and flattening influences of his theoretical views. The poet of 
modern thought and modern tendencies cannot be, even though he 
strives to be, a mere agnostic. The insurrection of the agnosticism 
of the day against faith is no doubt one of its leading features ; but 
the failure of that insurrection to overpower us, the potent resistance 
it encounters in all our hearts, is a still more remarkable feature. 
Matthew Arnold reflects both of these characteristics, though the 
former perhaps ihore powerfully than the latter. 

In passing from the thinker to the poet, I am passing from a 
writer whose curious earnestness and ability in attempting the 
impossible, will soon, I believe, be a mere curiosity of literature, to 
one of the most considerable of Ihiglish poets, udiosc place will 
probably be above any poet of the eighteenth century, excepting 
Burns, and not excepting Drydcn, or Pope, or Cowper, or Goldsmith, 
or Gray ; and who, even amongst the great poets of the nineteenth 
century, may very probably be accorded the sixth or lifth, or even 
by some the fourth place. , He has a power of vision as great as 
Tennyson^s, though its magic depends less on the rich tints of 
association, and more on the liquid colours of pure natural beauty ; 
a power of criticism and selection as fastub’ous as Gray^s, with 
infinitely more creative genius ; and a power of meditative reflection 
which, though it never mounts to Wordsworth^s higher levels of 
genuine rapture, never sinks to his wastes and flats of common- 
place. Arnold is a great elegiac poet, but there is a buoyancy in his 
elegy which we rarely find in the best elegy, and which certainly 
adds greatly to its charm. And though I cannot call him a dramatic 
poet, his permanent attitude being too reflective for any kind of action, 
he shows in such poems as the Memorial V irscs on Byron, Goethe, 
and Wordsworth, in the ^^Sick King of Bokhara, and Tristram and 
Iseult,” great precision in the delineation of character, and not a little 
power even of forcing character to delineate it^blf. What feeling for 
the Oriental type of character is there not in the Vizier of the Sick 
King of Bokhara when he remonstrates with the young King for 
taking too much to heart the tragic end of the man who had insisted, 
under the Mahometan law, on being stoned, because in a hasty 
moment he had cursed his mother : — 

« 0 King, in this I praise thee not ! » Nay, were he thine own mother's son, 

^ Now ujust I call thy mef not wise. Still, thou art king, and the law stands. 

Is he thy friend, or of thy blood. It were not meet the balance swerved, 

To find such favour n thine eyes ? The sword were broken in thy hands. 
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*< But being nothing, as he is, 

Why for no cause make sad thy face f— 
Lo, 1 am old ! three kings, ere thee. 
Have 1 seen reigning in this place. 

“ Bnt who, through all this length of time, 
Gould bear the burdon of his years, 

If he for strangers pain’d his heart 
Not less than those who merit tears ? 

“ Fathers we must have, wife and child, 
And grievous is the grief for theuo ; 

This pain alone, whicli must be borne, 

. Makes, the head white, and bows the 
knees. 

** But other loads than this his own 
One man is not well made to bear. 
Besides, to each .are his own friends, 

To mourn with him, and show him care. 

** Look, this is but one single place, 

Though it be great \ all the earth round, 
If a man hear to have it so, 

Things which might vex him shall he 
found. 


Upon the Russian frontier, where 
The watchers of two armies stand 
Near one another, many a man. 

Seeking a prey nnto his hand^^ 

‘‘ Hath snatch’d a little fair-hair’d slave \ 
They snatch alsd, towards Merve, 

The Shiah dogs, who pasture sheep. 
And up from thence to Orgunj^. 

“ And these all, labouring for a lord, 
p]at not the fruit of their ow'n hands 
Which is the heaviest of all plagues, 

To thaf man’s mind, who understands. 

“ The kalfirs also (whom God curse !) 

Vex one another, niglit and day ; 

'J'hcre are the lepers, and all sick ; 

There are the 2 »oor, who faint alway: 

All these have sorrow, and keep still, 
Whilst otlicr men make cheer, and sin^. 
Wilt thou have pity on all these ? 

No, nor on this dead dog, O King ! ” 


And again, how deep is the insight into the Oriental character in 
the splendid contrast between Rome and the East alter the Eastern 
conquests of Rome, in the second of the two poems on the Author of 
Obermann^^ ; — 


“ In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman nol)lc lay ; 
lie drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appiau W'ay. 

“ He m.*idc a feast, drank fierce .and fast. 
And crown’d bis luair with fJowors — 
No easier nor no cj nicker jiassM 
The impracticable hours. 


“ The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

ISbe let the legions thunder past. 
And plunged m thought again, 

** So well she mused, a morning broke 
Acioss her spirit grey; 

A coiKiucring, new-born joy awoke, 
And tiird licr life with day. 


The brooding East with .a wo beheld •: 
Her impious younger world. ! 

The Kom.au tempest swell’d and swclPJ, 
And on her head was liuii’d. * 


“ ‘Four world,’ she cried, * so deep accurst, 
That runirst from pole to pole 
’fo seek a dr.aught to slake thy thirst — 
Go, seek it in thy soul ! ’ ” 


Or take the famous description, in the lines at Heine’s grave, of 
our own country taking up burden after burden, with " deaf ears 
and labour-dimm’d eyes,” as she has just taken up the new burden 
of Burmah : — 


“ I chide with thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbriaidings often .assail’d 
England, my country — for avc. 

Heavy and sad, for her sons, 

Long since, deep in our lienrts, 

Echo the blame of her foes. 

We, too, sigh that she Hags ; 

We, too, s.ay that she now — 

Scarce comprehending the voice 
Of her greatest, golden-mouth’d sous 
Of a former age any more — 

Stupidly travels her round 
Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life 
Glory, aud genius^ and joy. 


So thou arraign’st her, her foe ; 
So W'o arraign her, her sons. 


“ Yes, we arraign her ! bnt she. 
The weary ’Titau, with deaf 
Kars, and labour-dimm’d eyes. 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atl.ante.‘in, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne, ^ 

Of the too vast orb of her fate." 
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Though not a dramatic poet, it is clear, then, that Matthew 
Arnold has a deep dramatic insight ; but that is onl^ one aspect of 
what should call his main characteristic as a poet — the lucid 
penetration with which 'he discerns and portrays all that is most 
expressive in any ‘situation that awakens regret, and the buoyancy 
with which he either throws off the pain, or else takes refuge in 
some soothing digression. For Arnold is never quite at his best 
except when he is delineating a mood of regret, and then his best 
consists not in yielding to it, but iu the resistance he makes to it. 
He is not, like most elegiac poets, a mere sad muser ; ho is always 
one who finds a secret of joy in the midst of pain, who discovers a 
tonic for the suffering nerve, if only in realizing the large power of 
sensibility which it retains. Take his description of the solitude in 
which we human beings live — heart yearning after heart, but 
recognising the eternal gulf between us — a solitude decreed by the 
power which 

*• bade betwixt out ebores to be 
The luipluml/cl, salt, estrai)^iii>j: sea ! ” 


How noble tlic line, and how it sends a shiver tlirough one! And yet 
not a shiver of mere regret or mere yearning ; rather a sliiver of awe 
at the infinitude of the ocean in which we are all enisled. It is the 
same with all ArnohFs finest elegiac touches. In all of them regret 
seems to mingle with buoyancy, and buoyancy to have a sort of 
root in regret. What he calls (miscalls, I think) the secret of 
Jesus miscalls,^^ because the secret of Jesus lay in the know- 
ledge of His Father's love, not in the nqjiiral buoyancy of the 
renouncing heart — is in reality the secret of his own poetry. Like 
the East, he bows low before the blast, only to seek strength in his 
own mind, and to delight in the Strength he finds there. He enjoys 
plumbing the depths of aiiother^s melancholy. Thus he says in 
relation to his favourite Obcrmanii ” — 


“ A fever in these pages bums 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 

A wounded human spirit turriS, 

Here, on its bed of pain. 

“ Yes, though tlifi virgin nionntaiu-air 
Fresh through these i>agcB blows ; 

Though to these leaves the jzlaciers spare j 
The soul of their white snow'.s ; j 


j “ Though here a inountain-murmur swells 
Of many a dark- houghed pine, 
j Though, as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the ’ igh j^asturing kine — 

, “ Yet, through the'^hurn of torrent lone, 
Ami brooding thonntain-bee, 

I'hure sobs I know not what ground -tone 
Of humairjigony.’’ 


But even so, tlic elTcct of the verses is not the effect of Shclley^s most 
exquisitely melancholy lyrics. It does not make us almost faint under 
the poeFs own feeling of desolation. On the contrary, even in the 
very moment in which Arnold cries — 


Farewell ! Under the feky we part, 
In this stern Alpine deli. 

0 unstrung will ! O broken heart ! 
A last, a last farewell ! ** — 
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we have a conviction that the poet went off with a buoyant step 
from that unstrung will and broken heart, enjoying the strength he 
had derived from his communion with that strong spirit^^ pas- 
sionate protest against the evil and frivolity of the worlo. It is 
just the same with his Empedocles on Etna/^ He*makes the philoso- 
pher review at great length the evils of human life, and decide that, 
as he can render no* further aid to men, he must return to the 
elements. But after he has made his fatal plunge into the crater of 
the burning mountain, there arises from his friend Callicles, the harp- 
player on the slopes of the mountain below, the following beautiful 
strain : — 


“ TliroiiL'htbc black, mailing smhke-bursts, [ 
Thick breaks the red llame ; 

All Ktna heaves fiercely 
Her forest-clothed frame. 

“ Not here, 0 Apollo ! 

Are haunts meet for thee. 

But, where Helicon breaks down 
lu chd' to the sea, 

** Where the moon-silver’d inlets 
Send far their light voice 
Up the still vale of 'I'hisbe, 

0 8pee<l, aud rejoice ! 

* On the award at the c’ iff- top 
Lie strewn tlie white flocks, 

On the cliff-side the jngeous 
Boost deep in the rock.s. 

‘ In the moonlight tlie shepherds, 

Soft hill’d by the rills, , 

Lie wrapt in their blankets 
Asleep on the hills. 

‘ — What forms are these coming 
So wliitc til rough the gloom ? 

What garments out-glistening 
The gold-llowerM broom ? 

* What sweet- breathing presence 
Out-perfumes tlu thyme ? 


What voices enrapture 
The night’s balmy prime ? — 

‘ ’I’is Apollo comes leading 
His choir, tlie Nine. 

— The leader is fairest, 

But all are divine. 

* They are lost in the hollows ! 
They stream up again I 
What seeks on tliis mountain 
The glorified train ? — 

‘ They bathe on this mountain, 

In the spring by their road; 

Then on to Olympus, 

Their endless abode. 

I “ — Whose praise do they mention ? 

Of M'hat is it told ? — 
f What will bo for ever ; 

, 'W’hat M as from of old. 

■ “ First hymn they the Father 
t )f all things ; and then, 

^ 'I’he rest of immortals, 

, 'Fhe action of men. 

“ The day in his hotness, 

The strife with the palm ; 

The night in her silence, 

The stars in their calm.” 


And we dose the poem with .a sense, not of trouble, but of refresh- 
ment. So ill the tragic story of Sohrab and llustum — in which the 
father, without kncfiving it, kills bis own son, who dies in his arms — 
the poem ends not in gloom, but iu a serene vision of the course of 
the Oxus as it passes, brimming and bright and large, towards its 
mouth in the Sea of Aral, a course which is meant to be typical 
of the peaceful close of llustum^s stormy aud potent and victorious, 
though tragic, career. It seems to be Matthew Arnold^s secret in 
Art not to minimize the tragedy or sadness of the human lot, but to 
turn our attention from the sadness or the tragedy to the strength 
which it illustrates and elicits, and the calm iu which even the 
tumultuous passions of the story eventually subside. , Even the sad 
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poem on the Grande Chartreuse closes with a wonderful picture of 
cloistered serenity, entreating the busy" and eager world to leave it 
unmoll:.'^cd to its meditations : 

“ Pass, banners, pass, and bugles cease; 

And leave our desert to its peace/* 

There is nothing which Matthew Arnold conceives or creates so 
well, nothing so characteristic of liim^ as the soothing digressions^ 
as they seem — digressions, however, more germane to his purpose than 
any epilogue — in which he withdraws our attention from his main 
subject, to refresh and restore the minds which he has perplexed and 
bewildered by the painful problems lie has placed before them* 
That most beautiful and graceful poem, for instance, on “ The Scholar- 
Gipsy/^ the Oxford student who is said to have forsaken academic 
study in order to learn, if it might be, those potent secrets of Nature 
the traditions of which the gipsies are supposed sedulously to guard, 
ends in a digression of the most vivid beauty, suggested by the 
exhortation to the supposed lover of Nature to fly our paths, our 
feverish contact fly,^^ as fatal to all calm and healing life : 

“ Then fly our greetings, lly our speech and smiles I 
— As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 

Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool -hair’d creepers stealthily, 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the /lOga'an isles; 

And saw the meriy (irecian coaster come, 

Fieighted with amber grapes, and (’hian wine, 

« Green, bursting tigs, and tunnies stce])M in brme — 

And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 

% 

“ TJie young liglit-beartc«l masters of tlie waves — 

-\nd snateJi’d bis rudder, ami sh(»ok out more sail ; 

And day and night held onjndignantly 
O’er the blue ^Midland w’aters pith the gale, 

Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside tJie western straits ; ami unbent sails 
There, wJierc dow'ii elomly cldFs, through sheets of foam, 

Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come ; 

And on the beach undid his corded bales.” 

"Nothing could illustrate better than this passage Arnold^s genius or 
his art. He wishes to give us a picture of the older type of 
audacity and freedom as it shakes itself imjmtienfly rid of the 
paltry skill and timid cunning of the newer gge, and plunges into the 
solitudes into which the finer craft of dexterous knowledge does not 
dare to follow. Ilis whole drift liaving been that care and effort 
and gain and the pressure of the world are sapping human strength, 
he ends with a picture of the old-world pride and daring which 
exhibits human strength in its freshness and vigour, and he paints it 
with all that command of happy poetical detail in which Mr. Arnold 
so greatly excels. No one knows as he knows how to use detail 
without overlaying the leading idea which he intends to impress on 
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us. The Tyrian trader, launching out into the deep, in his scorn 
for the Greek trafficker hugging the shore with his timid talent for 
small gains, brings home to us how much courage, freedop^ and 
originality we may lose by the aptness for •social intercoufse which 
the craft of civilization brings with it. So he cloifes his poem on the 
new scrupulousness and burdensomcness and self-consciousness of 
human life, by recalling vividly the pride and buoyancy of old- 
world enterprise. I could quote poem after poem which Arnold 
.closes by some such buoyant digression — a buoyant digression 
intended to shake off the tone of melancholy, and to remind us 
that the world of imaginative life is still wide open to us. ‘ This 
problem is insoluble,^ he seems to say ; ^ but insoluble or not, let us 
recall the pristine strength of the human spirit, and not forget that 
we have access to great resources stilL^ 

And this is where Arnold^s buoyancy differs in kind from 
Clough^s buoyancy, though buoyancy is the characteristic of both 
these essentially Oxford poets. Clough is buoyant in hope, and 
sometimes, though perhaps rarely, in faith ; Arnold is buoyant in 
neither, but yet he is buoyant — buoyant in rebound from melancholy 
reflection, buoyant in throwing off the weight of melancholy 
reflection. ^ The outlook,^ he seems to say, ^ is as bad as 
possible. We have lost our old faith, and we cannot get a new 
one. Life is sapping the noblest energies of the mind. We are 
not as noble as wc used to be. We *liave lost the commanding 
air of the great men of old. We cannot speak in the grand 
style. We can only boldly confront the truth and acknowledge the 
^ gloom ; and yet, and ^yct — 

“ Vet on lie fares, by his o»vn heart inspirctl.” * 

Through hope or despair, through faith or doubt, the deep 
buoyancy of the imaginative life forbids Arnold to rest in any 
melancholy strain; he only snatches his rudder, shakes out more 
sail, and day and night holds on indignantly to some new shore 
which as yet he discovers not. Clough^s buoyancy is very different. 
It is not the buoyancy which shakes off depressing thoughts, but 
the buoyancy which overcomes them : 

“ Sit, i#- you will, sit down ui)on the ground, 

Yet not to woep and wail, but calmly look around. 

^Vl^atc’e^ befell, 

Earth is not hell ; 

Now too, as when it first began, 

Life is yet life, and m«au is man. 

For all thaii breathe beneath the heaven’s high cope, 

Joy with grief mixes, with despondence, hope. 

Hi>pe oonquors cowardice, Joy grief ; 

Or, at least, faith unbelief. 

Though dead, not dead, 

Not gone, though tied, 

Not lost, though vanished, 

In the great gospel and true creed 

He is yet risen indeed 

Christ is yet risen.*' ' • 
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There is Clough’s buoyancy of spirit, which goes to the heart of the 
matter. But Arnold, with equal buoyancy, seems to aim rather at 
evadii-j than averting the blows of fate. He is somewhat unjust to 
Words wQith, I think, in ascribing to Wordsworth, as his characteristic 
spell, the power to. put aside the “ cloud of mortal destiny ’’ instead 
of confronting it : 

Others will teach us how to dare 
And against fear our breast to steel ; 

( )tliers will strengthen us to bear — 

But who, all ! wlio, will make us feel ? 

The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly — 

But who, like him, wiU put it by ? ’* 

That, I should have said, is not Wordsworth s position in poetry, but 
Matthew Arnold’s. Wordsworth strengthened us to bear by 
every means by winch a poet can convey such strength ; but Arnold, 
exquisite as his poetry is, teaches us first to feel, and then to put by, 
the cloud of mortal destiny. But he docs not teach us, as Words- 
worth does, to bear it. We delight in his pictures ; we enjoy more 
and more the more we study it, the poetry of liis exquisite detail ; 
wx feel the lyrical cry of his sceptical mood^s vibrating in our heart of 
hearts ; we feel the reviving air of his buoyant digressions as he 
escapes from his own spell, and bids us escape too, into the world of 
imaginative freedom. But he gives us no new strength to bear. He 
gives us no new light of hope. He gives us no new nerve of 
faith. lie is the greatest of our elegiac poets, for lie not only makes 
his readers thrill with the vision of the faith or strength he has lost, 
but puts by ^^the cloud of mortal destiny w‘th an ease that makes 
us feel that after all tlic faith and strength may not be lost, but only • 
hidden from his eyes. Though the poet and the thinker in Matthew 
Arnold are absolutely at one in their conscious tcacliiug, the poet 
in him helps us to rebel against the tliiiikcr, and to encourage us to 
believe that the stream of tendency ” which bears him up with 
such elastic and patient strength is not blind, is not cold, and is not 

dumb. lie tells us : 

« 

“ Wc, ill some unknown Power’s emjiloy, 

Move on a rigorous lino ; 

(’an nr itlicr, when we will, enjoy, ^ 

Nor, when w'c will, resign.’' 

But if the unknown Power ’’ be such that ^vhen wc will to enjoy, 
we are taught to resign, and when we will to resign, we are bid, though 
it may be in some new and deeper ’sense, to enjoy, surely the 
unknown Power ” is not an unknowing Power, but is one that knows 
us better than wc know ourselves. 


11. H. Hutton. 



THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER AND OLD 
TESTAMENT REVISION. 


I N the Quarterly Review for October, 1S85, there appeared a 
lengthy article on the Revised Version of the Old Testament, 
the object of which was to point out the errors, inconsistencies, and 
even heresies by which the work of the Revisers was disfigured. 
This was done with a considerable parade of learning, and it must 
be added with no little asperity. The Reviewer marshalled his attack 
under two heads. He delivered first of all an assault on the 
Revisers^ position with regard to the Massoretic text, and the estimate 
they had dared to form and to express in their preface as to the 
value of the Ancient Versions in correcting the text. And next he 
turned his artillery against their interpretations of certain passages, 
and more particularly against thu heretical glosses which, as he 
affirmed, they had suffered to creep into their marginal notes. 

The question of the text is no doubt a question of considerable 
interest ; but it is not one which was directly before the Revisers. 
They felt themselves bound, except in very rare instances, to adhere 
to the Massoretic text. They had indeed good warrant for occasional 
departure from it, for they could plead the example of the translators 
of IGll. Tlicy might perhaps have shown even greater boldness 
than they did. It may Ijc alleged against them that they have some- 
times attempted to translate the untraiislateablc rather than forsake 
the received Hebrew text. But they have at least avowed in their 
margin that the Hebrew text is in some places apparently corrupt, 
and, they have made some use, though perhaps not all that they 
might have done, of the A^icient Versions : and they could hardly go 
beyond this. They did ngt feel it to be any part of their duty 
to construct a text. Hence, in any review of their work, the 
question of the text is of comparatively minor importance. I 
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leave therefore for the present the Reviewer’s observations on the 
text and the Versions, and I pass to hi^ comments on the Revised 
Vcrsii‘n itself. 

And 'h^»re I cannot forbear from saying just one word upon the 
method which he h,^s thought fit to adopt. It is such as must close 
tlic door to everything like fair and impartial discussion. There arc 
two criteria of translation set up by the Reviewer. The one is that the 
translation of all important passages shall be such as ilot to give rooft. 
for novel interpretations. It must be one in accordance with what 
we have been taught to believe ; taught when we were young ; 
such as Christian men have always been tauglit ; " the plain 

teaching which wc received from our fathers ; and it is sufficient 
to stigmatize any other rendering as incorrbet that our early belief 
is at once reproved and repulsed by it.^^ The other is, that the 
rendering must be in accordance with what the Reviewer is pleased 
to call ‘^thc Catholic* interpretation of Scripture/^ or the judg- 
ment of Catholic antiquity If this is the method we arc bound to 
follow in translating the Bible, wc may as well throw our grammars 
and dictionaries into the fire. Such a method is in the last degree 
irrational. But it is not only irrational, it is subversive of all true 
reverence for Scripture. Our very reverence for Scripture demands 
that we should avail ourselves of every means in our power for its 
elucidation; and to substitute a blind acquiescence in traditional 
interpretations for a sincere and indeijendent investigation into the 
truth is nothing short of faithlessness to God. The method which 
the Reviewer advocates would justify the Romanist in his adherence 
to the Vulgate as that which he has always teen taught to believe,^’ 
even when it is glaringly and notoriously at variance with the original 
Hebrew ; and would drive us to the conclusion that the fountains of 
wisdom and knowledge and Divine illumination were dried up some- 
where about A.D. 400. I decline to believe this. Besides, if we 
are honest men wc arc bound to ask ourselves, first, what is true, 
and not what has been received or what is orthodox. Let us get 
the true meaning of Scripture and we may leave orthodoxy to take 
care of itself. When therefore the Ru^iewer says (p. t302), we 
fear the Catholic interpretation of Scripture j,was by no means 
an object of concern with some of the Revisers^' — I say boldly, I 
hope and believe it was not an object of ^concern with any of the 
Revisers, when the question of fidelity to the text was at issue ; and 
this, first, because there is no Catholic interpretation of Scripture, 
as I shall shortly prove ; and next, because if there were a Cat|)olic 
interpretation of the Old Testament, it would be worthless, seeing 
that, with two exceptions, none of the Eathers could read Hebrew ; 
that they were, many of them, wholly devoid of anything like 
critical instinct, and unversed in critical inquiries, and that their 
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interpretations turned entirely on the words of the Greek or the 
Latin version, and that, even when these versions departed altogether 
from the Hebrew verity.” 

But even this is not all. The Reviewer *lia8 not been Shamed to 
make his appeal to religious prejudice in its Tforst and narrowest 
form, and in so doing to make statements and to throw out 
insinuations for which there is not a shadow of excuse. Thus he 
tells us (p. 295) that there '^appears at first sight to be a deter- 
mination on the part of the Revisers to throw doubt cither in text or 
margin upon passages which have always been regarded by Christians 
as Messianic.” And again: '‘As we have observed other passages 
dealt with in such a^way as either to oppose the recognized 
Messianic character of the passage or the Deity of the Saviour, or to 
contradict 2 )lain Gospel teaching — we cannot overlook the fact that 
this is another passage in whicli a decided ' animus ^ against the 
Catholic creed is recognizable in some of the Revisers ”. (p. 305). 
Yet again : " In many instances they appear to start with a prejudice 
against the Christian faith.” There is only one way of meeting charges 
of this kind, and tliat is by simply saying that tlicy are untrue. 

But sweeping aside these miserable accusations which the wholesome 
breath of masculine common sense Avill, I hope, drive away as the chaff 
of the summer threshing-floor, let me come to the Reviewer’s instances. 
He proposes to take certain texts, “ eacji of vital importance, each 
bearing upon the Christianas hope, familiar to every grown-up man 
or woman who knows anything about the Bible at all” — the 
Reviewer of course mjans the Enylish Bible — " and to sec how the 
Revisers have dealt with each.” 

The first passage which he selects for remark is Gen. iii. 15, or 
rather the marginal note on that#^ersc as it stands in the Revised 
Version. lie says : " It is well known that this verse is the earliest 

foreshadowing of the hope of the Gospel The Seed of the 

Woman shall bruise the serpent’s head ; that is, shall utterly destroy 
him (the italics are the Reviewer's), though the serpent in turn shall 
bruise the heel of the promised deliverer.” 

Now I have no wish to be hypercritical, but I cannot help asking. 
Does the Revicwci^mean what he says ? Docs he mean that the final 
issue of the conflict between Christ and Satan is that the devil will 
" be utterly destroyed ? ” And if he does, then I venture further 
to ask, with the greatest respect, whether this is one of those truths 
which he has " always bceii taught to believe,” and whether it is in 
accordance with " the Catholic interpretation of Scripture ? ” I 
offer no opinion on the subject ; I merely make a modest inquiry. 

But the Reviewer proceeds to take the Revisers to task for having 
dared to put in their margin, " Or, lie in wait*^ as an alternative ren- 
dering for the verb " bruise,” which they have retained in the text. 

YOL. XLIX. o o 
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According to the lleviscrs,” he says, the sinful, sorrowing pair were 
to be comforted by tlic thonglit that a mutual * hf tnr/ in wait ’ should 
alway^'.hc going on between the human race and the serpent species. 
For Avc pVi*«ume the margin explains the text, and furnishes a version 
which shall remove fall doubts as to its inclining. Let us therefore 
understand that, according to the Revisers, ^to bniisa' means ^ to lie hi 
wtiitfor.*” 

This last petulant remark needs no refutation.'^' Rut how docs 
the Reviewer hiotr that the object of the promise was to comfort 
the sorrowing pair ? No doubt there could hardly be a more 
consoling promise than to be told that the devil should be utterly 
destroyed — which the Reviewer tells ns is the meaning of the verse. 
But is it the true meaning ? This it is whiqh avc have to ascertain, 
and not to begin by saying the Avords ought to mean what we wish 
them to mean, therefore they do mean it. 

Before, however, I proceed to a justification of the margin, let me 
point out some diflicultics in the way of tlic received rendering here, 
which do not seem to have occurred to the Reviewer. And first of 
all it is obvious that the verb cannot be used in the two clauses of 
the verse in precisely the same sense. He who tramples on the 
serpent^s head may certainly be said to bruise it ; the serpent 
docs not, in strict propriety of language, bruise, it wounds the 
heel in which it fastens its fangs. This difficulty bcjcomes still more 
apparent when we revert to the Reviewer^s explanation of the first 
clause, the Seed of the Woman sliall utferhj destroy the serpent. 
What corresponding sense are we to fix upon the verb in the 
second clause, where the serpent is said to liriiisc the heel of the 
deliverer ? 

Accordingly, the verb lias bccf^i rendered differently in tlic two 
clauses by many translators, both ancient and modern ; as, for instance, 
by the Peshitta Syriac, the Vulgate, the Targum Jonathan, Saadyali, 
and the Rabbis. Luther, too, has in the first clause “ zertreten,'^ 
and in the second, die Ferse stechen.^^ In the second clause 
the Vulgate has 'insidiaberis, the very reading Avhich makes the 
Reviewer so angry, and Saadyah has bitc.^’ 

The verb the Reviewer correctly says,occiir<f> only twice besides 
in the Bible, in Job ix. 17, where both the Authorized Version and 
the Revised Version have, '^he breaketh me with a tempest;'^ and in 
Psalm cxxxix. 11, Avhere the Authorized Version has, If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover mef* and the Revised Version, 
shall overwhelm mc.^^ Now if in the former passage God may be 

* 1 may, however, commciid to the llcvicwer’s attention the following passage from 
tho Preface of the Translators of KJU ; “Aa St. Augustine saith that vanety of 
translations is profitable fnr the finding out of the sense of the Scrijitures : so diversity 
of signification and sense in the margin, where the text is not so clear, must needs do 
good ; yi‘a, is necessary, as we are persuaded/* 
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said to break Job with a tempest in the same sense that a man 
crushes the head of a serpent with his heel, it is quite clear that in 
the latter the Psalmist did not intend to describe the daii&ess as 
bruising ” or crushing " or utterly destroying ” him^* although, 
strangely enough, the LXX. has there KaTaitariifrei, and in Job 
£KTpl\f/y, while in Genesis it has in both clauses Ttjpriaei, nor is 
there in any one of these passages any variation in the reading. 
The Eeviewer indeed suggests that at some remote period the text 
of the LXX. in Genesis may have been tampered with; a very con- 
venient mode of escape from the difficulty, though there is not a 
tittle of evidence to support the suggestion. But he says, I'hc 
only reading known to^ the Fathers was rrjpricFei, and he 

adds, Very cruelly did it cripple them. A feeble, fanciful com- 
ment on the grandest prediction which prophecy ever uttered is all 
that is anywhere to be met with in East or West. And this, 
though Jerome's cahahit shows that the only true translation 
was not absolutely unknown.^^ ^ This is a frank and somewhat 
startling admission. If this were true, we should have a certain 
interpretation of an important passage, which the Reviewer calls in 
surely a somewhat exaggerated strain the grandest prediction 
which prophecy ever uttered/^ unknown for centuries to the whole 
Church, East and AVest. What are we to think henceforth of the 
value of Catholic interpretation ? The grandest prediction 
which prophecy ever uttered is misunderstood by every ancient 
Father who touches on the passage ; and " a feeble, fanciful com- 
ment thereon is gll that is anywhere to be met with in East or 
West.^^ But unfortunately, or ])erhaps fortunately for the Reviewer, 
he can hardly have examined his authorities with due attention. 
The earliest writer who, as far# as I am aware, comments on the 
verse is Ircnacus. lie docs so in two or three places in his great 
work, Against Heresies.^' In one of these we have the original 
Greek, and he there quotes the verse as it stood in the LXX., airoc 
(Tov TJrfpficrei k(h cv Ti]p{faeig avrov irripyav, and his comment 

is, ^a£ Ti)v i^Opav rauniv o Kupioc dc ictvTOi/ ctraKs^aXaiufiTaro, iK 
yvvaiKog yivop^voq apOpofjrof;, Kat 7rnTi}crag avrov rrjv KB^aXyv 

(Lib. IV., cap. ^i. § 3 ad Jin.). Is that a feeble and fanciful 
comment ? Again, ^he refers to a discussion of the same 
subject in the previous book, where he observes (III., cap. xxiii. 

* The translation is much older than Jerome. Tci tullian was evidently acquainted 
with it. He is speaking of the adornment of Christian women, and ho says, with 
biting irony: “Hoc qiioque docrat Christiana^ ut de serpeute cultior liat. -Sic 
f*tdc(wit diaboli cainit diim de capito ejus cervicibiis suis, ant ipsi capiti, omamenta 
struit (De Cult. Fjum. i. (i), — a passage on which Kigaltius remarks that it is clear 
that Tertullian had the reading of the Vulgate, Ipsa couterct cajnit tuum. (Tin’s early 
corruption of the pronoun was due to the habit of writing the liual e of the masculine 

f ironoun ipse with a diphthong, ipsaCf which was common among the early copyists. ) 
renccus, as wc shall see, used van^<rci, the Greek equivalent of adcah/f. 

6 o 3 
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§ 7 — have only the Latin) : Quapropter inimicitiam posuit 

inter serpeutem ct mulierem et semen cjus, observantes invieera : 
illo qtiidem cui morderetiir planta, et potente caleare caput 
iuimici ; 'Hltcro vero mbrdentc ct occidente et interpediente in- 
gressus hominis qnoadusque veiiit semen praedestinatum caleare 
caput ejus, quod fuit partus Marioe, de quo ait propheta, Super 
aspidem et basiliscum ambulabls, et concvlcabis leonem et draconem,^^ 
Is that a feeble and fanciful comment ? or is it the very same 
comment for which the lleviewcr contends as the only true and 
adequate interpretation of the passage? Once more irenseus 
makes use of this verse, and once more he expounds it in the same 
way : Omnia ergo rccapitulans recapitulatus cst, ct adversus iuimi- 
cum nostrum helium provocans, ct elidens cum qui in initio in 
Adam captivos duxerat nos, ct calcans ejus caput, quemadmodum 
habes in Genesi dixissc serpenti Deum : Jit inhmvitiam pouam inter 
te et inter ‘niuUerem, ct inter semen tiium et semen ejns, ipse tuum 
observabit caput et iu observabis ejus calcaneum. Ex co cnim, 
qui ex muliere virgine habebat nasci secundum simiiitudinem Adam, 
l)rscconabatur obscrvaiis caput serpen tis.” TIicn» after quo tin 
Galatians iii. 19, iv. 4*, as illustrating the fulfilment of the promise 
in Christ, he continues : Neque enim juste victus fuisset inimicus, 
nisi ex muliere homo csset qui vicit cum (Lib. V., cap. xxi., § 1). 
Was Irenaeus ‘^cruelly crippled^' in his interpretation, because he 
accepted the rendering of the LXX. avrot; aov rnpi/frci fcttpaXnr, K.r.X.?, 
Did it prevent his giving a Messianic interpretation to the passage ? 
Docs he not use Trarf/aai, and his Latin translator, ralcare, elidere, 
vincere^ as the equivalents and cxj)lauations of TupHc ? Can it with 
any truth be said that a feeble and fanciful comment on the 
grandest prediction whicli prophecy ever uttered is all that is any- 
where to be met with iu East or West ? 

But we have not yet done with our patristic authorities. TFbo 
are the Fathers in whom this feeble and fanciful comment " is to 
be found ? In only two others, Origen and Augustine, have I been 
able to discover any comment at all. 07 igcii alludes twice to the 
verse ; in the first passage he explains it as denoting the struggle 
between man and the serpent (Horn, in Gen. *;v. § 5, 0pp. ed, 
Delarue, tom. ii. p. 101, D.) ; and in the second he says: ^^The 
wicked in like manner as the serpent — as it' is said ‘ and thou shalt 
watch (ri/pccrctc;) his heel ^ — will keep watch for ((puXa^ovai) the 
heel of Christ and the righteous man (Selecta iu Psalmos, Ps. Iv., 
16. p. 733, A.). A comparison of these passages goes far, I think, 
to show that Origen interpreted the verse (as Calvin did afterwards), 
first of the conflict of man, and then of the conflict of Christ with 
the serpent. 

There remains only Augustine, He has two or three allusions t6 
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this verse when he is commencing on other parts of Scripture, and 
no doubt he does not give it a directly Messianic explanatiqp ; but 
if he is cruelly crippled in his interpre1|Ltion, it woulc^scem to be 
much more because he read with the Latin the feminine of the 
pronoun ilia or “ ipsa/^ than because he had* the rendering of the 
verb observabitf the equivalent of which, as we have seen, was no 
obstacle to irenaeus.* So on Ps. xxxiv. 18, Augustine writes : \yhen 
the Lord would warn Ihe Chvrch, He says, ^ She %hall watch thy 
head, &c.^ The serpent watches when the foot of pride should come 
against thee, when thou art tottering, that he may cast thee down ; 
but do thou watch his head ; the beginning of sin is pride/^ On 
Ps. xlviii. § G, he make^ a similar remark. And again on Ps. ciii. 
(Heb. civ.) 2G, § G, commenting on the Latin, Draco hie quern fecisti 
ad illudendmi ei, he says, It is a great mystery (magnum 
secretura) but that this dragon is the enemy of the Church, not 
visible to the eyes of the flesh, but visible to the eyes of faith, who 
is also called a lion, as it is said in Scripture, ^Thou shalt trample 
on the lion and the dragon / that ‘ he hath been subjected to thy 
head and shall be subjected to Ilis body that in the first human 
pair the whole human race was summed up ; that Adam was the 
figure of Him that was to come (Rom. v. 14), and Eve the figure of 
the Church and then he continues : What is it that is said to the 
Church ? ‘ Ipsa tuum observabit caput, ct tu cjus calcaneum.^ 
O Church, watch the head of the serpent. What is the head of the 
serpent ? The first suggestion of sin.” 

This is all that I tavc been able to find in the Fathers of the first 
four centuries on our passage. Indexes, I know, are not infallible ; 
but I have searched the indexes to Justin Martyr, to Tertullian, to 
Clement of Alexandria, to (>ypriaif, to Athanasius, to Basil, to Gregory 
of Nazianzus, to Gregory of Nyssa, to Hilary, to Chrysostom, to Cyril 
of Alexandria, to Ambrose, to Jerome, and I have searched in vain 
for any comment whatsoever upon this verse. Of the three Fathers 
who do comment upon it, two at least, in spite of the rendering of 
the LXX., give it a Messianic sense — one of them, Irenmus, very fully 
and explicitly ; and Augustine alone has a fanciful comment, which 
as I have shown, is not due to the rendering* of the verb observabit, 
and even he does not exclude the Messianic sense altogether, though 
he gets at it in a roundabout Avay. 

But the RcvicAver is not more fortunate in his Greek scholarship 
than he is in his patristic references. “ We shall be told,” he says, 
" that of course it was the Sepiuagint Version to which the Revisers 
referred (in their margin). To which avc answer. If it was, why 
did they not say so ?” The reply is obvious : Because this interpre- 
tation does not rest solely on the authority of the LXX. (and the 
Vulgate in the latter clause), but is deliberately m^iintained as the 
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only correct lin^^uistic rendering by many eminent modern scholars. 

But pcxt/^ Jic continues, it cannot be, seeing that rr^piiv does not 
mean ^to lie in wait for/^ but ^ to keep^ {servarc) — whether in the 
sense of ‘ observing ^ a command, or ' preserving ^ a thing of value/' 
1'lie Reviewer is entirely and doubly wrong. For, first, the Latin 
equivalent of T)}pCiv in this passage is, as we have seen in Irenseus 
and Augustine and the Vulgate, observare, not servare ; and next, 
rnp^^v can by nor means be restricted to the significations to which 
the Reviewer would restrict it, as indeed irenjeus’s comment on it 
plainly shows, but does mean, among other things, to keep an eye 
upon," to w'atch narrowly," whether persons or things, as e,g. in 
Aristoph., liq, 1145, rrjpio yap auroifc ovSi ^okwv updv icAcVrorracj 
or again, “ to watch for" with hostile intent, as in Soph. Qid. T. 808, 
o^^ou 7rapa<TTHyovTa D/purrac "watching for me, as I was passing 

the chariot, he struck me full on the head." Would the Reviewer 
really have us believe that the rendering of the LXX. means, " lie 
shall keep or preserve thy head, and thou shalt keep or preserve his 
heel?" • 

We know now what to think of the Reviewer^s scholarship ; we 
know also what to think of his fairness and sense of justice when 
he writes that this is ouc of several instances which appear " at 
first sight " to show " a determination on the part of the Revisers 
to throw doubts, either iiir text or margin, upon passages which 
have always been regarded by Christians as Messianic." 

(2) I shall say hut little about tlic next passage which the 
Reviewer selects for comment, because it has been so fully dis- 
cussed by Dr. Driver, first in tlic Expositor and afterw^ards in the 
Philological Journal^ that any further discussion of it would be 
superfluous.’^* But I will cndca\^ur briefly to answer two ques- 
tions, one of which the Reviewer says he will not ask, and also 
one which he docs ask. After quoting the margin of the 
Revised Version, he .says ; " Now, we will not ask why they (the 
Revisers) did not add the versions of the Vulgate and of Jerome 

donee venial qvi millemlus esl^)^^ — to /which I reply that it is 
conceivable that a majority of the Revisers, being Hebrew scholars, 
did not consider that " qai inillendus cst ” was a legitimate render- 
ing of the Hebrew' w'ord Shiloh y pr could be extracted 

from it, except by a change in the Massorclic text. To the 
question, which the Reviewer thinks it " quite reasonable to put, 
why the Revisers did not add to their margin what the Targum 
of Onkelos gives — ViUH the Messiah comethy whose is the kingdomy 
it is suflicient to answer, that this is not a rendering but a para- 

jfr l>r. Driver, however, is Kun ly in Hiipposing that the rcnrloring, “ Until 

Shiloh come, was not known hefopc the sixtcciitli century. Shiloh is mentioned as 
ono of the names given to the Mnsrsiah in the a’almud Babli (t^ynhrdriu 1>8^), and tJjis 
nuplies the received jeudering. 
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phrase. Onkelos evidently did. not regard Shiloh as a proper 
name ; he took it as a compound word meaning literally whose it is,” 
and he expanded the pronoun he ” intc^ the Messiah/^ and the 
pronoun it ” into “ the kingdom/^ It was no part of the 
Revisers^ duty ■ to furnish a paraphrase and ftiterpretation of the 
text. But although they did retain in the text “ Until Shiloh 
come,” which can only be interpreted of the Messiah, the Reviewer 
adds, with characteristic charity, that ^^it would appear as if the 
Revisers not only wished to minimize the Messianic prophecies 
which occur in the text, but were anxious to suppress any distinct 
ancient evidence of a Messianic interpretation having ever existed.'* 

I omit for the presfint a discussion of the Reviewer^s instances, 
Wj and (5) — viz., Lev. xvi. 10, 20; Psalm xxii. IG, and xlv. 6 — 
though his statements arc full of inaccuracies which it would be 
easy to expose ; and I come to a passage to which he says eon- 
siderable interest attaches/* it having been, as he rightly observes, 
at one time a battle-ground in the Ariaii controversy. The verse 
stands in the Revised Version, as in the Authorized : The Lord 
possessed me (Wisdom) in the beginning of his way.” But the 
margin in the Revised Version on "‘possessed’* is, or, formed.'* 
This kindles the Reviewer’s wTath. The Arian gloss on the e/crtcrc 
of t lie LXX,” he exclaims, has by the Revisers been regarded as 
eonstitutiiig sudicient authority for introducing the heretical render- 
ing into the margin of the Englfeh Bible.” 

Now, as the Reviewer is at the pains to point out that Atha- 
nasius had contcufjed at great IcngtJi that even if iVnertr were 
accepted as the rendering hero, ^^his opponents were not warranted 
in founding thereon an assertion that the Son of God (who in early 
Christian days was uuivcrsiilh* allowed to be the speaker in this 
passage) is a created being, and not very and eternal God,” it is a 
little difficult to understand why the same contention might not 
be made now" with regard to the margin formed” which is merely 
the equivalent of the Greek FArncTtr, the rendering which Athanasius 
himself had. If therefore the Revisers have brought into their 
margin " the very interpretation formed ’) on which the Ariau 
heretics insisteef and relied,” they have done no more than the 
Greek translator did jii his text ; and if the arguments of Atha- 
nasius show' that the Greek translator did not support the Arians, 
the Reviewer has only to supply unsuspecting ” English readers 
with a translation of Athanasius to guard them against adopting the 
Arian conclusion. But the Rcvicwx*r might at least have told us 
how it was that Athanasius conducted his argument. Athanasius, 
it must be remembered, had only the rendering of tlie LXX., 
fxrmf, and "very cruelly did it cripple” him. He argues at 
length that created ” in this passage does not mean " created ; ” 
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that the Divine Wisdom does not say, I am a created thing, or 
I was made a creature, but simply he created ; ” and he quotes 
•variou^' passages of Scripture to show that the word created 
must be unSerstood in a ‘way consistent with the relation between 
the Father and thoi. Sou, and comes to the conclusion that the 
words are spoken entirely of the human nature of our Lord.* 

The Reviewer might also have told us something about the Latin 
translation. Jerome, it is true, has possedit," but Augustine has the 
old Latin creaviV^ and he expoilnds it in several places precisely, as 
Athanasius does, as referring exclusively to our Lord’s human nature. 
Thus, for instance (De Trin.Lib.I. § 21), he writes: '^Secundum formam 
Dei dictum est. Ante omnes colies gennit me (Prov. viii. 25), id est, 
ante omnes altitudiiics creaturarum \ ct, Ante luclfernm genui te 
(Ps. cix. [ex.] 3), id est, ante omnia tempera et temporalia : secundum 
formam autem servi dictum est, Dominus creuvit me in prmcipio viarum 
suarum : Quia secundum formam Dei dixit, Ego sum veritas ; et 
secundum formam servi. Ego sum And yet in the face of all 

this, the Reviewer has the assurance to tell us, not only that the sense 
possessed is that which the Hebrew verity requires — which, as 
I shall presently show, cannot be maintained, and indeed is not 
even insisted on by the Reviewer himself — but that it is that which 
‘^the voice of Catholic antiquity attests to be the only true one,” 
though, as we have seen, Athanasius liad iVners and Augustine 
creavit ; and again, that this is a plN*aso wliich, in the judgment of 
Catholic antiquity, conveys the sublime doctrine of the eternal 
generation of the Second Person of the Trinity,” when, as their own 
words show, both Athanasius and Augustine explain it entirely of our 
Lord’s human nature. And accordingly, when the Reviewer suggests 
that the Revisers^ marginal note shdpld have been, Or, as explained 
by the Arians, formed, a much more pertinent suggestion would have 
been, Or, as explained by Athanasius and Augustine, created*^ 
"But,” says the Reviewer, " the Hebrew verity requires” tho 
rendering " possessed ; ” though he lowers his tone somewhat on the 
next page, saying oUly that canani (it is Jrj’orae’s transliteration of 
the word) does not necessarily mean " he created me.’’ Let us test the 
assertion by looking at some of the passages in which the word occurs. 

' In the Authorized Version of Gen. iv. 1, it is rendered, "I have gotten,*^ 
and in Deut. xxxii. C, " thy father that hath ^bought thee ; ” and so 
also in the Revised Version, though here with the margin, "Or, 
possessed, or, gotten.^* But it Seems far from improbable that in this 
passage vfe should render, "Thy father that created thee,'^ or 
" brought thee into being And again, in Gen. xiv. 19, where both 
AutJ^orized Version and Revised Version have " possessor of heaven 

* KOl hfT&vSa ykp oi5 7^v oMav rrjt Be^ryros avrov, Uhk r^jy 4 k warphs 6tSioy iavroO Kal 
yyrffflay ytysTjaiy 6 \6yos ffrjfiaivuv 5td ZoXopQyos €tprjKey, dXAd jrdXiy rb dySptawiyoy, xal 
tit bu&t otKffyopiay airoC. — Orat. II. centra Arlan. § 45 ; see also § 47. 
t See also Lib. de Fid. et Syiub. § C. 
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and earth/' the LXX. are almoat certainly right, oc eKviatv 
•(as in Proverbs) top ovpcvov kuI tyip yijp. The Revised Version 
rightly gives in the margin, Or, maker:' which happily seems to 
have escaped the Reviewer's scrutiny. In Ps, cxxxix. 13, tlfbugh still 
the Revised Version follows the Authorized Version in rendering. 
Thou hast possessed my reins,” yet so orthodox an expositor as 
Delitzsch remarks that.the verb here cannot mean aeguirere, but must 
mean condere. And an authority for which the Reviewer probably 
has still greater respect, “The Speaker's Commentary,” h^s the 
following note on the verse : " The Hebrew word will bear the 
meaning ' formed,' i.e., ^ created ' : as Thou didst form and fashion, 
so surely Thou dost know completely/' &c. 

But the Reviewer is made uneasy by the rendering of the Syriac 
and the Targum, and accordingly he ventures upon a little excursion 
into the region of philology, and he gravely assures us that while 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Tlieodotion, with the Syro-Hexaplar (w'hy 
did he not add Jerome?) exhibit possessed me/' we are not to 
suppose that the evidence of the Syriac and the Targum is hostile 
because they have the word //ro. This root, he observes, does 
aiot necessarily mean to make out of nothing ” /which of course is 
true), and he assures us that uara in the Semitic languages is con- 
nected with the word Aar, which means a sou," and hence that its 
primary meaning is “ to bring forth ; " ai^d he concludes that in 
re^dity, therefore, neither Syriac nor Clialdec is here opposed to the 
other versions." Rut this is to play fast and loose with language. 
Even if this supposed derivation were true, the Reviewer would not be 
justified in his inference. We must be guided as to the meaning of 
words by usage ; we are not at liberty to extract a meaning of our 
own by going back to some suppvs^d root signification. Rut the 
root idea of bara is not to bring forth," but to “ cut " and 
fashion by cutting." It is common in this sense to the whole 
family of Semitic languages, and always with the same signification, 
of forming," fashioning," " creating," and the like. The 
.Reviewer should really be a little more careful about his philology, as 
well as about his references to the Fathers. 

I have thought ?t right to examine in detail and somewhat at 
length the Reviewer's comments on these two passages, on the 
marginal notes of which lie fastens some of his worst charges agains^ 
the Revisers. They may be taken as samples of the rest. But I 
hope in another paper to deal with others, which may perhaps be 
dealt with more summarily, and also to say something about the 
Massoretic text and the Versions. Meanwhile, I trust I have made 
it clear to those who^ may take the trouble to read what I have 
written, that the accuracy of the Quarterly Reviewer is in exactly 
the inverse ratio to his dogmatism. 

J. J, Stewart Perowne. 
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T he January number of the Nineteenth Century contained an 
article by Mr. Frederic Harrison headed A Pedantic 
Nuisance/^ uhich, ’when it came out, I read with a good deal of 
amusement. The title was ingeniously chosen, and some things in 
the article were ingeniously put. It called forth a kind of admira- 
tion to see the remarkable instinct with which Mr. Harrison 
pounced down on everything which seemed in any way to help on 
his argument and passed over everything that told against it. One 
looked on the article as a masterpiece in its own w^ay ; it showed 
real skill to be able to make so great a show jvith so little substance. 
But that was all. I know not how the Oriental or the Elizabethan 
scholars may have felt ; for my own mind it never occurred to me 
to deal with Mr. Harrison's anmsing style of controversy as one 
might deal with the objections of a serious scholar. To answer 
Mr. Harrison never came into my head. But not a few men 
whose judgment is worth having tell me tliat Mr. Harrison is so 
largely supposed to have dealt a successful blow against those 
whom he attack's that some kind of huswer is really called for. 
Though it is a little late for the i>urposc, I therefore take up my 
pen. 

In answering an article like this of Mr. , Harrison's I cannot help 
^talking about myself. I may therefore take the opportunity of 
expressing my unfeigned wonder at the belief, which -seems to be 
very general, that my chief business in the w^orld is to insist on some 
forms of spelling of my own devising, that I am eager and successful 
in founding a sect Avho spell after my fashion, and' that I am very 
fiugry with any one who ventures to spell any other way. Now of 
all this I am utterly unconscious ; in such a belief, as in some 
other beliefs about me, I can see only signs that the mythopocic 
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faculties of mankind are still as vigorous as ever. It may show how 
much better Mr. Harrison and others know me than I know myself; 
but I should have said that, while I undoubtedly spell some ufords 
in ways different from those in which they are commonly spelled in 
the newspapers^ yet I simply write, either as was »thc common way 
when I was young, or as some particular scholar had written before 
me, who seemed to have good reasons for his way of writing. Of 
any originality in the matter I am quite unconscious : I am no less 
unconscious of attaching any particular importance to spelling. Still 
more unconscious am I of feeling any particular wrath against people 
who spell otherwise than I do. I should have said that I have 
spelled after the fashion of those of whom I have learned, that I 
have in several places given my reasons for following them, but that 
I have left other people alone. I cannot imitate Mr. Harrison^s 
smartness of writing; I do not know that feeling of being a 

superior person which it seems that he feels whenever he reads of 
the Battle of Senlac.^^ When he says that I gave us — that is, 
I presume, Mr. Harrison for one — three black marks for Charle- 
magne^^ I can only feci that, if so, I most certainly have given 
" three black marks to myself. For the name Charlemagne ” 
is a name which I have often used already, and which I expect often 
to use again. 

Mr. Harrison^s title is well chosen for. his purpose; it is sure to 
be effective. Pedant is a name that always tells. When a man 
shows that he knows something that one ought to have known 
oneself, when a man ^hows that he has taken pains where one has 
oneself been rather careless, it is a relief indeed to call him a 
pedant. When a man does his best to make his words answer to 
his thoughts and his thoughts answer to the facts, the trouble that 
he has taken is a reproach to those who have not taken the same 
trouble ; but the reproach is taken away by calling the man who has 
taken such needless pains a pedant. Nuisance," to be sure, is a 
stronger word ; but I daresay that tells also. Indeed, Mr. Harrison, 
as he goes on, grows yet more vigorous in his speech, mid tells us 
that , the writings of certain people, myselt among them, are dis- 
figured by a practice which is a scandal to literature." One only 
wonders that Mr. Harrison should waste so much earnestness on a 
matter so small in itself, and which one at least of those^ at whom 
he hurls his bolts deems of so little importance. 

To come to business, Mr, Harrison confounds two things which arc 
quite distinct. One is what he calls " the custom of rc-ifrriting our 
old familiar proper names." This is, I conceive, a mere question of 
spelling. The other is what he calls re-naming persons and places 
which are household words ; heirlooms in the English language/^ 
This seems to involve questions which are a good deal more important 
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than mere spelling. To call men, and places, things of any kind, 
by their right names, that is by those names which convey true ideas 
' and shut out false ideas, is the first business of the accurate writer of 
any kiiid.^ For that purpose he must use those names, new or old, 
of his own invention or of any other man^s, whether suitable to Mr. 
Harrison^s taste or oflfensive to it, which will best serve his purpose 
of communicating truth. I believe that in every study except his- 
tory and philology this is acknowledged. Nobody blames the geolo- 
gist or the astronomer because they call some object in their several 
sciences by a name which may be quite different from that by which 
it is called in some familiar masterpiece of poetry or rhetoric. Nobody 
blames them if they call the object of which they speak by names 
which they themselves have invented; nobody blames them if they 
change the names which they use a hundred times, if only they find 
the change enables them the better to set forth scientific truth. As 
I am driven by Mr. Harrison to talk of myself, let me give my own 
small experience. In ray youth I learned a little natural history,*^ 
as it was called then, a name which I think is a very good one. 
I have not followed the study scientifically ; I am not up to the last 
lights ; but T still keep a certain interest in the matter ; I now 
and then look in a book bearing on it. My difficulty is that the 
name of everything in the study, even the name of the study itself, 
is changed. I do not kjnow my old friends; what used to be 
natural history is now cut up into twenty or thirty ologics.^* 
Will Mr. Harrison believe that it jarred on my feelings quite as much 
to find the " musk-ox of my young days tyrned into a musk- 
sheep,” as it could have jarred on Mr. Harrison^s feelings to find the 
Battle of Hastings spoken of as the " Battle of Senlac ” ? Only, 
with the slower habits of my generation, I thought that the scientific 
naturalist who turned the ox into a sheep, and who certainly knew 
much better about the matter than 1 did, was likely to have good 
reasons for the change. Mr. Harrison, with the swifter habits of a 
generation later than his own, does not stop to think whether there 
may not be some good reason for the cha' ige which in the same sort 
troubled him ; he will not even turn to read and weigh what is 
actually written to explain the change ; he at once springs to his feet, 
and shrieks out "pedantic nuisance and "scandal to literature,^' 

I believe it is in this last word " literature " that the whole reason 
lurks why the political historian so often fails to receive the justice 
which is willingly done to the natural historian. The notion is that 
the musk-sheep is not " literature," and can therefore be no scandal 
to it : but that the Battle of Senlac is literature," and therefore may 
be tt scandal to it. The natural historian need not be literary " ; he 
may therefore use his own terms, whatever terms' best express his 
ideas. The political historian is bound to be " literary " ; he must 
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therefore use only literary ” termsy whether they express his ideas 
or not. We accept the compliment so. far as it is a compliment; 
but we refuse the implied bondage. It is, I daresay, very good to 
be “ literary," but it is better to be truthfifl ; and in or^ler to be 
truthful, we must use such language, literary " or pot, as may convey 
truthful ideas. Literature " is perhaps beyond me ; with sonae forms 
of it I certainly do not wish to have anything to do ; but I must 
contend that, so far as the battle is bound to be literary, the musk- 
shcep is bound to be literary also. A mere list, whether of events 
or of animals, need not be literary ; but any writing, whatever its 
subject, which forms grammatical sentences and is meant to be read 
and not merely to be referred to, is bound to be literary, in the only 
sense in which I can understand the word. That is, it should be 
written in the purest and clearest English that the writer can com- 
mand ; nay more, it should be written in a manner as attractive and 
pleasant to the reader as the subject will allow. So far as this, it 
is the duty of all of us to be literary, of the natural historian, 
no less than of his political fellow. It is clearly the duty of all to 
put their matter into the best shape into which they can put it. 
But if literature," as one is sometimes tempted to suppose, now 
and then means shape alone without matter, with that of course 
none of us who write on any solid subject have anything to do. Mr. 
Harrison talks as if the names of things and the spelling of those 
names were unalterable things, fixed once and for ever after, which it is 
presumption in anybody to try to change. I should have said that 
both nomenclature and spelling are among the most changeable things 
in the world. I can rdinember in my own lifetime, and I should have 
thought that Mr. Harrison could remember in his, that not a few 
things have changed their names, und that not a few names have 
changed their spellings. And I have often ventured to think that the 
changes — mostly made by the newspapers — both in nomenclature 
and in spelling have not been for the better. I have even often 
been amused at seeing myself jeered at for some supposed strange 
innovation, when all that 1 have done has been • to stick to the 
received practice of my youth, which I saw no reason to change, and 
which 1 saw many veasons for keeping. Let me take one case out 
of many. There is a border district of Germany and Denmark which 
used to be called Slesiwidk, I feel sure that it will be found so 
called in any English book or map fifty years old.* Now it is com- 
monly written Schleswig, now and then Slesvig. If you write 
Sleswick, the printer, after his kind, will commonly enlighten your 
ignorance and turn it into Schleswig. Now I know of no good 
reason for taking to the new spelling, and I see several good reasons 

* Gibbon, I see, writes ^leswig ; Keswick was certainly the common form on the maps 
of my youth. 
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. for keeping to the old. Sleswick is not only the received English fashion ; 
it comes much nearer to the real speech of the country ; and, more than 
this? it has a political advantage. To write Schleswig claims the debate- 
able lancU^r 6ermany;*to write Slesvig claims it for Denmark; to write 
Sleswick leaves thg question open. So to write is to decide nothing 
between Denmark and Germany ; it is simply to give the land, a land 
speaking a tongue which is nearly our own, the name which it used 
to bear in our own tongue. I do not think IVIr, Harrison has said 
anything about Skstvick ; but I know that some people have stared 
at my using the form, and I think it is a fair example of the kind 
of way in which a very good and simple defence can be made for 
many things at which a new generation stares, if only the new 
generation will stop and hear what the older generation has to say. 
But Mr. Harrison will not stop and hear what any one has to say. 
He will not even accurately read what has been written. He charges 
me, and doubtless others also, with having said things that we have 
not said, and he leaves out important things that we have said. In 
my life I have come across a good many things which I did not at first 
understand ; it is even possible that Mr. Harrison may have done the 
like. I have often, even in writers to whom I looked up, found 
things that seemed to be strange, or even wrong, sometimes even in 
this matter of naming and spelling. But my rule has been to think 
that the writer most likely had some good reason for what he did, 
and by waiting and thinking I have often found out what that 
reason was. But waiting and thinking is too slow work for Mr. 
Harrison ; nor is there anything about the process at all smart or 
striking. It is doubtless far more effective to'^imaginc something out 
of one’s own head, and to call on goats and monkeys to know 
whether one can bear one’s own creation. 

It appears from Mr.Harrison^s witness that I have a school — a school 
" the most revolutionary in its methods and the most exacting in its 
demands.^^ My school has renamed the personages of English history.” 

I was not aware that I had any school ; I had fancied myself a 
humble scholar of those who went before me. Whenever I see myself 
charged as an innovator in the spelling jf old English names, I 
have always smiled to think that this proves that there are people 
who meddle with these matters without having read Kemble or 
Lappenberg. Whatever my errors in the fnattcr of spelling are, it 
is from them that I learned them. In truth I have never ventured to 
follow Mr. Kemble in his fulness. If Mr. Harrison strains at my 
JElfthryth, he certainly could not swallow Mr. Kemble’s 
Whence be gets his Karl and his Knud, which in page 89 of the 
Nmeteenth Century article I am supposed to talk about, 1 know not, 
As^= for the Karl, I doubt whether I have used that form (as the 
name of the first Frankish Emperor) anywhere for the last twenty 
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years, TThen I did use it in a particular essay where there was a 
particular reason for it. The Knttd is quite beyond me ; it is as 
droll as when in page 96 Mr. Harrison suggests th/it I (or some- 
body) should, to be consistent, talk of the Kt&serinn Mathiidia. We 
thus see that Mr. Harrison has not stopped ip learn the very 
simplest facts about the matters on which he has taken upon himself 
to write. He clearly thinks that there was some time or other 
when the form Kaiserinn would have been used in England. He 
clearly does not know that Casere and not Kaiser is the English 
form of the Imperial title, thatu neither Casere nor any other name 
of office has any Old-English feminine, and that the Empress 
Matilda, )femperice, as the Chronicle calls he^, and other beairers 
of her name, appear, not hs Mathildis, but as Mathild and Mahald. 
It would therefore, as Mr. Harrison truly says, look very odd to talk 
about the Kaiserinn Mathildis; it would look equally odd to talk in 
England about Knud. But I am specially concerned about the 
Hwiccas, one, according to Mr. Harrison, of “ the familiar names 
“ that recur in every family.” How has Mr. Harrison been always 
used to spell them ? Who or what does he think that they are ? 
And where did he find me, or any one else, writing about Hrofesceaster 
and Cantwarahyrig. I may doubtless have quoted the old forms of the 
names; surely I have never used them as ordinary names for 
Rochester and Canterbury. And then in the next page he seems to 
blame me for not writing Lundenbyriy and Eoferwic. He even 
ventures to say : 

“ It may bo true that t]>e contemporaries of ‘ Edward the Elder,' ‘ Edward 
the Martyr,’ and ‘Edw.ard the Confessor’ spelt the name Eadward or 
Eadweard., if they wrote in English, though they did not usually do so when 
they wrote in Latin. But did the ‘ Edwards ’ of Plantagcnet so spell their 
uame ' 

I can only infer from this that hir. Harrison really writes purely 
at a venture. Had he turned only a page or two of any charters 
or chronicles dealing with the times before the Norman Conquest, 
he would have seen, in Latin as well as in English, “ Hodwardus,” 
" jEladmundus,” at every step. Nay, the practice lasted on so long as 
to take in even thd^c whom 1 suppose Mr. Harrison means by the 
odd phrase of the Edwards of Plantageuet ” ; that is, one may guess, 
those Edwards who were descended from Geoffrey Plautagenet. The 
Ead- form is not uncommon in the Latin of the thirteenth centwy ; 
I have before me Roger of Wendover (iv. 267), where Archbishop 
Edmund appean as " Magister Eadmundus,” and the Annals of 
Tewkesbury,” a.d. 1239, where a son called “ Eadwardus” is bom to 
Henry the Third. This is all matter of mere curiosity; but it is Mr. 
Harrison who has raised the point. I mention it only to show how 
dangerous it would be to think that any man old or new had said or 
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not said anything, merely because Mr. Harrison, in a jaunty or a 
positive fit, ventures to say that he has said it or has npt said it. 

IC is really not worth while to spend many words on this very 
small qu(v?tion of spcllihg. I have explained the principle on which 
I have gone in twp prefaces, one to the History of Federal Govern- 
ment^ the other to the first volume of the Norman Conquest.” I 
cannot think that. Mr. Harrison has read those prefaces. I do not 
suppose that they would convince hiiVi — if the matter is worth con- 
vincing anybody about — if he did read them. But they would at least 
wshow him that there is no inconsistancy in a great deal in which he 
hastily sees inconsistency, that there arc good reasons for a good 
deal about which he^has not stopped to think whether there is any 
reason. As regards the spelling of English names, the case is a very 
simple one. The Latinized spellings of the older Jinglish names are 
utterly confused ; the spellings in popular books arc more confused 
still. It is absurd to write -4thclstan and -Bthelred, when the real 
form is -Ji’thel- in both. And in a book like Mr. Kemble^s, or like 
my " Norman Conquest,^* where we have to use a croAvd of names of 
the same form, some in modern use, some not, it is unpleasant to 
write JBrfvvard and Eads\gc, Alfred and yElfhelm. One almost natu- 
rally writes all the same way. The inconsistency has an unpleasant 
look, and it is hard to draw the line between common and uncommon. 
I venture to think therefore that in a book that may be called 
scientific it is better to write .^iJlfred and JEarfward, along with other 
names of the same form. In a casual reference to those kings in a pro-' 
duction purely literary, say in an oration or a poem by Mr. Harrison, 
it is much better to write Alfred and Edwartt, And 1 cannot help 
whispering that Mr. Harrison’s singular luck in reading only what 
suits him has here stood him in good stead. While he knows perfectly 
well that in my larger writings I have written certain names as he 
would have me not write them, he has no notion at all that in some 
smaller, some less scientific, writings, T have written them just as he 
would have me write them. 

I could say — I. have elsewhere said — something about the writing 
of Greek names. But as on that score Mr. Harrison attacks only 
Mr. Grote and not me, I will make only one or •two remarks. To 
those who read German books it sounds very funny to hear it said that 
Mr. Grote began the practice of resetting flic old Greek names; but 
that his spelling has not recommended itself to the world And it 
would really do Mr. Harrison good to give a little time to the study 
of the history of the letter u or y, a subject on which there is very 
curions reading, and on which he seems a little in the dark. He 
might also give an hour or two to the nomenclature and history of 
the island which once was E.opKvpa (not save as liondou is 

hondr€s)j and now is Ko0i/(5 or Corfu. I really believe that Mr. 
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Harrison fancies that the two names Korkyra and Corfu have some- 
thing to do with one angther. 

There is one other comment on my spelljlng on which I, must say 
a word or two. Mr. Harrison is very angry because T speak of 
B?<onaparte. I believe even Sonaparte would ^not satisfy him ; it 
must be Napoleon. Will Mr. Harrison believe me when I tell him 
that, in doing what^ I have done in this matter^ I am simply doing 
what I have been used to from my childhood ? Will he believe me 
when I tell him that I was used to hear the name Buonaparte spoken . 
in four syllables ? So it is ; but he must take my word for it ; I 
cannot call up the long deceased speakers. I can remember the 
gradual change, in ordinary English speech, from Buonaparte to 
Bonaparte, and from both to Napoleon. The change was very gradual : 
you might find both forms in the same writing. Mr. Harrison says 
that Buonaparte Avas only found in lampoons ; he calls it, a 
nickname ; he likens it to talking about Veuve Capet, and ^^Mrs. 
Guelph.'^ Does Mr. Harrison really fariby that Capet and Guelph — 
will he let me say Welfl — are hereditary surnames ? Or does 
he fancy that Buonaparte was a spelling invented in mockery ? 
Medals struck in honour of Buonaparte are hardly lampoons/^ 
and there arc plenty such. It is perfectly clear that for a good many 
years people in England were apt to spell the name diflerent ways 
according to their politics. But even, now I cannot call every 
Tory writing a lampoon.*’ I remember a work of my childhood, 
which 1 have not looked at since my childhood, but which I am sure 
Avas not a lampoon, or at all in the style of O’Donovan Rossa. It was 
The Court and Camp of Buonaparte/^ I am sure it was Buona- 
parte outside. I have a notion that it may sometimes have been 
‘‘ Napoleon within. If so, it would mark the transitional stage Avhich 
there certainly was. And I have a dim notion that the book I 
mean w'as written by Sir Walter Scott. But these things are so long 
ago that I remember them but faintly, Avhile Mr. Harrison seems not 
to remember them at all. 

But I will not dwell longer on these small points of spelling, as 
Mr. Harrison has started much greater points. It is now thought 
scholarly," says Mr. Harrison, to write of the battle of Senlac instead 
of the battle of Hastinys. As every one knows, the fight took place 
on the site of Battle AbBey, seven miles from Hastings.” Now, does 
everybody know ? I have known men of good education and position 
who have thought that the battle was fought on the sea-shore. A few 
years ago I read an article in the Edinburgh If eview?, which made it plain 
that ^ the critic and the Avriter Avhom he reviewed both thought that 
Taillefer sang his song at the moment of W^illiam's landing. Now it is 
because of dangers like this that it is better to give the particular place 
of the battle some name. In writing the whole story of the campaign, 

VOL. XLIX. ■ p p 
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a name for the actual spot is greatlj needed, and I therefore ven- 
tured to give it the only name that I found for it anywhere. This 
was t'iie name of Senlac, which is given to it by Orderic. I am 
indeed not'at all sure that I ought to say that I “ gave ” it the name ; 
I believe I am no more original in this than in other things. At 
any rate I have discussed the whole matter in my History; I have given 
my reasons, and my references to the writer wh^m I fully allow to be 
my one authority. Only I am a little curious to know whether Mr. 
Harrison, in his grand critical discussion of authorities, has ever found 
out when and where Orderic was born. " A monk who lived and wrote 
in Normandy in the next century " is a description which is literally 
true; but it is a little misleading. It would hardly suggest the 
fact, one of some importance in the matter, that Orderic was 
born in England in 1076. I grant that it is “ pedantic ” to speak 
of Senlac as the name of the spot ; it is “ pedantic ” to distinguish, 
what are so easy to be confounded, the whole campaign of Hastings 
and the one day’s fight on S6nlac. So to do is certainly “ pedantic ” : 
for it conduces to accuracy : it may help to avoid a common 
mistake. In “ literature ” of course, if “ literature ” means writing 
where facts go for nothing, no one is bound to adopt it. But 
again how lucky is Mr. Harrison in his reading, whether directly in 
the originals or in my quotations and discussions of them. He 
has found out, either from the originals or from me, that, in the two 
or three passages in Domesday, where the battle of October is 
mentioned, it is called “ bcllum apud Ilastinges.” He has been so 
lucky as not to find out, either from the original or from me, that 
the battle of September is in Domesday called “bcllum apud 
Eboracum." Yet Mr. Harrison docs not charge me with pedantry 
for speaking of the battle of St|mfordbridgc, when, according to 
Domesday, I ought to say “ the battle of York.” Yet I am sure it 
must be pedantic to speak of Stamfordbridge ; for so to speak is very 
needful for accuracy. As early as the thirteenth century Snorro 
got all wrong from knowing only the name of York, just as the 
Edinburgh B>eviewer got all wrong in the nineteenth through 
knowing only the name of Hastings. 

To wind up, I go back to Mr. Harrison’s first in'dictment on p. 89. 

“ It” [that is, my supposed “ school ”] “ began jjy an onslaught on ‘Charle- 
magne’ and the ‘Anglo-Saxons,’ and now to use cither of theso familiar old 
names is to be guilty of something which is almost a vulgarism, if not an im- 
pertinence. We have all learned to speak by the card of Karl and the Old- 
English; and it does us good.” 

Now I have nothing to say to the " vulgarism ” or the “ imperti- 
nence,” or the “ speaking by the card,” or the " doing Mr. Harrison 
good.” 1 daresay all these phrases are clever and literary. I only ask 
where have I said or implied that it is a “ vulgarism ” or an " imperti- 
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nence to use any form ? Where have I for twenty years past said 
anything about Karl? Where have I at any time said anjthing 
about the Old English ? It is very easy for Mr. Harrison to put 
forms into my mouth which I at least do not remember to have 
used. If I have, let him give me chapter and Vferse. If it does Mr. 
Harrison good, as he says it does, to talk about Karl^ I am glad to 
hear it ; but I cannot claim the credit of the prescription. 

But let Karl " wait for a moment. There is, it seems, an Old- 
English school/' who are guilty of “ Neo-Saxonism." This last 
ism I do not remember to have heard of before ; but it would seem 
to be specially opposed to Anglo-Saxonism." My school began 
with an "onslaught on the Anglo-Saxons." This means, I believe, 
that at the end of the first volume of my " Norman Conquest " 
there is an Appendix of some length in which I give my reasons 
against the very modern use of the word " Anglo-Saxon " to mean 
distinctively Englishmen who lived before 1066, their language or 
anything else belonging to them. I have there brought together a 
great number of instances of other and earlier uses of the form 
" Anglo-Saxon " and other kindred forms, uses in which nobody 
thinks of using the word now. I believe I liave given good reasons, 
at any rate I have given some reasons, for preferring to call English- 
men and their tongue by the one name, that of English, by which 
they have uninterruptedly called themselves, and for calling the 
earliest period of English law, language, or anything else, when one • 
lias to distinguish it in a marked way, by the word " Old-English,^' 
used as a technical ^crm. I have done this simply because it seems 
to me to avoid some popular confusions. But Mr. Harrison is dis- 
pleased ; he " wants a convenient term for tlic speech of Englishmen 
before it was aflected by the Conquest." That is exactly what I 
wanted, and I thought that the word " Old-English " did exactly meet 
the need. But Mr. Harrison then tells us, with a little of the air of 
a man announcing something not generally known, that " Edward the 
Elder, the first true King of all England, chose to call himself ' Reiff 
Anglo-Saxonum/ and an immense succession of historians and scholars 
have used the terp." It so happeus that Edward the Elder chose 
to call himself, not " Rex Ang/o-Saxonum " but " Rex Angul- 
Saxonum," a form usejl by Asscr before him, but which I am not 
aware that any succession of historians and scholars have used. In 
fact, though I have in my Appendix brought together a great many 
quite equivalent forms, I am not at this moment prepared with a 
"Rex .4wgr/o-Saxonum " in exactly that shape, though I do not 
dogmatically say that there may not be such. I should never have 
thought of insisting on such a mere question of spelling; only 
^Mr. Harrison might perhaps think it of importance. Perhaps he 
corrected the spelling of " the first true King of all England 

p p 2 
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because it was " a scandal to literature/' Anyhow it is quite certain 
that ^the first true King of all' England and the succession of 
historians and scholars did not use the compound word in the same 
sense. TIic historians and scholars may very likely have used the 
word " Anglo-Saxofi" to mean the speech [or anything else] of 
Eiiglishmcu before it was affected by the Conquest/' But Edward 
the Elder, '' Rex invictissimus Eadwardus " — in quoting Florence's 
Latin I must keep Florence s spelling, though I am quite ready to 
write ]Mward " in my own English person — :did not foresee the 
Norman Conquest, and could therefore hardly use -4w^M/-Saxonum " 
to mean Englishmen unaffected by that Conquest. All that he meant, 
all that any one else in England in those days who used the phrase 
meant, was to call himself King of the Angles and Saxons," as 
distinguished from the Rex West-Saxonum,’’ often Rex Saxonum," 
of his father, Avho had no immediate Anglian subjects. In that 
sense there is not the faintest objection to the use of the word 
“ Anglo-Saxon " at any time from then till now, except that nobody 
would understand it in that sense. In the other sense, notwith- 
standing the historians and seholars, I venture to think that it is 
misleading. But I cannot but congratulate Mr. Harrison on his 
renewed good luck among the historians and scholars. In his reading 
of Kemble he never noticed that Kemble wrote /Elf red, Eadweard, 
and a crowd of like forms, some of which 1 do not write ; for so to 
write must be an invention of me or my scliool." But he at once 
noticed that Kemble used the word Anglosaxon," because that 
fact might be turned against us. Only Mr^ Kemble, like King 
Edward the Elder, had, perhai)s again to avoid scandals to litera- 
ture," to submit to have his way of writing the name improved by 
Mr. Harrison. • 

And now we may rise to a higher level still, to the conqueror of 
those about whom I am uncertain whether Mr. Harrison will allow 
me to call them the Old-Saxons." Perhaps the name might be 
allowed to pass, if only for its clear antagonism to Neo-Saxonism." 
Anyhow in p. 98 the Old-Knglish school” charged with making 
rather too much fuss about this wonderful discovery that Karl the 
Great was not a Gaul.” I am again in the dark ; anyhow the 
matter docs not concern me. I have nc^r said anything about 
'' Karl the Great " not being a Gaul." The name Charlemagne," 
Mr. Harrison goes on to say, is as much a part of the English 
language as is the title of Emperor/' and it is as little likely to be 
displaced by any contemporary phonogram as the names of Moses 
and Jesus. 

I do not fully understand about the " contemporary phonogram." 
I can only guess that Mr. Harrison all the time believes that the 
object of the “ Old-English school," the followers of Neo-Saxonism," 
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is to 'write sames 8 C^ as to express the sounds that ivere usual a 1 ^ the 
time when the persons spoken of lived. If this be the object, 1 at 
least have strangely failed to accomplish it in the case of ^thB first 
Teutonic Emperor and .of the mythical pemdnage who hae grown out 
of him. My custom has long been always to speak of " Charles the 
Great ” or of “ Charlemagne ” according to a very simple rule. When 
I speak of the historical German King and Boman Emperor, 1 use 
the obvious English translation of his Latin description, " Carolus 
Magnus j ” I call him “ Charles the Great.” When I speak of the 
subject of French romance, to whose imaginary personality the 
Teutonic Emperor has given a groundwork, but only a groundwork, 
I use the French name " Charlemagne.” This practice Mr. Harrison 
oddly calls “ an onslaught on Charlemagne.” He more oddly still 
implies that to say ” Charles the Great ” or “ Charlemagne ” according 
to a certain rule, is an attempt to displace the name Charlemagne 
" by a contemporary phonogram.” I must really give this up in 
despair ; I cannot get beyond Mr. Harrison’s seeming belief that the 
whole matter is 9 question, not of sense, but of sound. Through his 
whole article, he does not show the faintest understanding of the 
objects of those at whom he jeers. To him it is all a question of 
" literature,” hardly in fact of literature, a question of “ phonograms,” 
that is, I suppose, a question of sound. We must use such names as Mr. 
Harrison's ear is used to, such names as to Mr. Harrison’s ear sound 
pretty. That the matter has fiiuything to do with facts, anything to 
do with historic accuracy, anything to do with the best way of con- 
veying truth, does not seem to have come into Mr. Harrison s head. 
Yet that is our object, our sole object. IIow either of the forms that 
I use, Charles the Great and " Charlemagne,'^ can be a contem- 
porary phonogram ” I do not understand. Assuredly no man uttered 
cither sound in the year 800. But to use the two forms according 
to the rule whicli I have laid down docs, to my mind at least, best set 
forth the facts of the case, and best draws the needful distinction 
between German history and French romance. To !Mr. Harrison to 
draw such a distinction, tliat is, to attend to the facts of the case, 
seems a " pedantic nuisance " and a scandal to literature." Yet 
even from the point of view of literature, the scandalous pedants sin 
in good company. Is not Mr. Harrison, positive as he is, a little 
hasty when he writes : 

“ In English literature, the literary name of the greatest ruler of the West 

is Charlemagne The entire world, and not England alone, has settled 

nil this for centuries. Manuscripts, and paleography have nothing to do 
with it.’* 

Most truly manuscripts and palaeography have nothing to do with 
it." ; But how about the entire world? The countrymen of the 
greatest ruler of the West, the men whq speak his tongue, arc surely 
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part,of " the entire world/^ and they translate " Carolus Magnus ” 
by " Karl der Grosse ” as naturally as we translate it by Charles the 
Great!'' And how about English literatiire ? There is a master of 
English literature, many think him the greatest master of it, about the 
spelling of whose name Mr. Harrison is so partieular that I dare not 
spell it at all. Now he, strange as it may be, seems to have fore- 
stalled the " Old-English school ” in his taatq. for “ contemporary 
phonograms." Is there not a play called " Henry the Fifth," and do 
we not read in it how 

.... “The land Saliqiie is in (vcrmaiiy, 

Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 

There left behind and planted certain l<>ench.” 

We, Old-English or Neo-Saxon, might fee tempted to cry out 
scandal to history/^ scandal to geography/^ at such a description 
of " the land SaJique.^^ Mr. Harrison is bound to cry out scandal 
to literature at the presence of the words Charles the Great 
where the word Charlemagne would have filled up the metre, 
though hardly with the same weight of syllables. Mr. Harrison asks 
us to accept Charlemagne — a name that we never refused — as 
good enough for Gibbon and Milman, for Ilallam and Martin.^' t 
We may ask him to accept Charles the Great as good enough for 
the renowned English poet whose name we dare not spell. 

I do not attempt to answer all Mr. Ilarrison^s jokes and gibes. 
Who can refute a sneer ? is a very old question. But I may 
notice that the greater part of Mr. Harrison's argument is made up 
of appeals to consistency. If wc write A, wc should also write B. 
And Mr. Harrison makes himself very merry with the things which 
he says that certain people, under certain circumstances, ought to 
write. I have no doubt that all tliose people could give some good 
reason why they would not, under these circumstances, write as 
Mr. Harrison suggests for them. I certainly could in the cases which 
he imagines for me. But then Mr. Harrison can start several false 
analogies in a line, while it would take several lines to show the 
falseness of each. *As therefore I am writing.^not a volume but an 
article I must forbear. I must leave the Galtach^-ic, and Kymr-ic, 
and Duitisch enthusiasts/^ whoever they may be, to fight for their own 
hands ; I daresay they can fight very well. Wc Old-English 
or Neo-Saxon ” enthusiasts, are not hof about contemporary 
phonograms ” ; we care very little about vowels and diphthongs ; wc 
do sometimes care about names, but only' so far as names express 
facts. Mr. Harrison can do, and has done, better things than 

* If Mr. Harrison will look on a few lines further, he will find something about 
^‘Cliarlemain/’ meaning thereby a person quito distinct from Charles the Great. 

+ Does this mtean the French writer Ifenri Martin ? AVhat should he say but 
Charlemagne f Charlemagne is as much the natural French as Charles the Qreai is the 
natural English. ^ « 
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this reckless raid inti regions where he does not know the road. 
Mere gibes and sneers are beneath him ; let him leave them to the pro- 
fessional merrymakers of the newspapers. And the great argument 
for consistency he may leave to an ingenious gentlemannirfrom India^ 
I believe — who wrote a few weeks ago to the Academy to say that 
such piece of pedantry as writing Alfred was not to be endured, 
but that, for the saj^e of accuracy, he must himself be allowed to 
write — I hope I have got the exact form — Musalman for Mtissulman. 
Perhaps Mr. Harrison would appeal to his goats and monkeys to 
know whether he could bear such an ally. We of the Old-English 
and Neo-Saxon schools have no such powers to call on. We have 
to grin and bear Mr. Harrison and his allies how we can. 

Edward A. Freeman. 
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A POLITICAL CONTRAS^’. 


A GENERAL survey of tlic political condition of Europe, and ol 
the many eases in which communities or States, formerly 
independent, have been welded together in a common empire or 
confederation, will show that three agencies have contributed to this 
result — conquests by arms, alliances by marriage of reigning families, 
and aflBnities of race. 

Of the last there were few examples before the present century, and 
before the great democratic movement inaugurated by the French 
Revolution. In the previous history of Europe the two former were 
the main agencies by which States were uuited. Of the two, 
family alliances were fortunately the more frequent, as they have 
also been the more lasting, and tfap more happy in their results. 
They were effected for the most partVithout any intention of bring- 
ing about a complete union, but simply to secure more friendly 
relations ; but often, through the unexpected failui'c of offspring in 
one of the two families, the other became the inheritor of the regal 
power in the allied Sjiate. 

In the United Kingdom we have an illustrat'|>n of each of these 
methods ; Scotland became united to England by 0 family alliance, 
Ireland’by conquest. Tlic marriage of Margaret, the eldest daughter 
of Henry VII., with James, King of Scotland, was the subject of 
long negotiation between the two Courts, extending over three years, 
and frequently interrupted by disputes. It was eminently a 
diplomatic arrangement. Henry hoped by the marriage to remove 
all sources of discord with Scotland, from whose animosity his 
country had suffered so much. It is said by Hume that ^hen the 
marriage tras deliberated on in the English Council, some objected that 
England might by means of the alliance fall under the dominion of 
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Scotland. No/^ replied Henry ; Scotland in that event will only 
become an accession to England.^^ The marriage took place in the 
year 1503. It was exactly a hundred years, later that, on the Seath 
of his granddaughter Queen Elizabeth, the Tudor line e&.me to an 
end, and England found the successor to its thione in James VI. 
of Scotland, the great-grandson of Margaret Tudor. Even then the 
chances had nearly determined against the Union with Scotland, for 
Henry VIII., in the plenitude of his power, had obtained from an 
obsequious Parliament the right to bequeath his kingdom as' he 
pleased^ and by his will he preferred the issue of his younger sister 
Mary to his Scotch relatives, and if his will had been recognized 
some member of the Seymour family might now be on the throne of 
England; but public opinion in England never recognized this 
arrangement : Elizabeth on her deathbed appears to have designated 
James of Scotland as her heir; by common consent, without the 
slightest opposition from any quarter, he assumed power ; and the 
first Act of the new Parliament, assembled on the occasion, was to 
recognize his full title to the throne. 

It may be presumed that the prospect of the union of the two 
kingdoms under one sovereign had much to do with this unanimity 
of opinion against the strict legal aspect of the question ; for, as 
Hallam has shown, there is little doubt that the legal title of the 
Stuarts was defective so long as the statute passed in the 35th year 
of Henry VIII. was unrepealed; but wise men throughout the 
country saw that great advantages might accrue from the union 
with Scotland, and opinion generally was in favour of maintaining 
the strict rules of hci^ditary descent, irrespective of the decision of 
a long-passed Parliament. 

In the early years of James I. was a main object of his policy 
to make the union of the two kingdoms a real and effective one. 
He assumed for a short time the title of King of Great Britain ; he 
made very able speeches to Parliament advocating the union. He 
was aided in this object by Bacon, who used his utmost abilities in 
Parliament to secure a legislative union with Scotland. In Scot- 
land the proposal met with general approval, but in the English 
House of Commons there was grave opposition’ to it. Sir E. Coke 
who had great influence there, felt much difficulty about it. 

It seems probable that bne cause for the jealousy of the English 
House of Commons was the fear that the king might make the 
Union the occasion for abridging their privileges. The procedure of 
the Scotch Parliament was very diflerent from that in England. 
The Scotch ^eers, spiritual and temporal, ^t and voted in the same 
House with the representatives of the people.* By the practice of 
their Parliament no motion or measure could be brought before it 
* It will bs seen later that the Uniou was mainly due to this. 
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without the previous assent of the Lords of Articles, a committee of 
Lords and Commons practically under the control of the Crown, 
In tlie able i)aper writtep by Bacon, on “ Certain Articles touching 
tlie Union V)f the Kingdoms of England and Scotland," he broaches 
tlic expediency of acsimilating the practice of the English Parliament 
to that of Scotland. 

“Among the ipiestions to be considered,” he said, “ will be the manner of 
proposition or possession of Parliament of causes there to be heard, which 
in England is used to be done immediately by any member of the Parliament, 
and in Scotland is used to be done immediately by the Lords of the A*^ticles ; 
whereof tlie one form secnieth to have more liberty and the other more 
gravity and maturity ; and therefore the question will be whether of these 
shall yield to the other, or Avhether there shall irnot be a mixture of both by 
some commission precedent to every Parliament in the nature of the Lords of 
the Articles, and yet not excluding the liberty of propounding in full Parlia- 
ment afterwards.” 

It is easy to see what enormous influence any such proposal would 
have given to the King over the proceedings of the English Parlia- 
ment, and how much it would have abridged the liberties of speech 
and motion, which were then beginning to And full expression, and 
were becoming so inconvenient to the king and his Ministers. It is 
probable that Parliament hesitated to enter upon such a policy ; at 
all events, from jealousy gr other causes, the scheme of the King 
met with no favour, and after two sessions of barren discussion the 
matter had to be dropped. In default of a more complete union, 
England and Scotland remained legally two distinct countries. Their 
Parliaments, their executive, their laws, theif finance were entirely 
separate and distinct. The only bond of union was their sovereign. 
Eagh country legislated for itself often in a hostile spirit to the 
other. There was no freedom of trade between them, and Scotland 
contributed nothing to the wars in which England was engaged. 
The colonics acquired by England were considered as exclusively her 
property, and the Scots had no interest in them, nor right to trade 
there, beyond what foreigners might have. 

Scotland, in fact, was not in law a depehAency of the Crown of 
England ; it was a country of which the King happened to be King 
of England, and there was always the possibility that the succession 
to the throne might be differently regardedPby the Parliaments of the 
two countries. 

In many respects its legal position differed much from that of 
Ireland. In the time of William III. the Scotch demanded the 
same privileges in matters of trade as Ireland, and commissioners 
were appointed by their two Governments to discuss the question. 
The demand of the Scotch was met by the English commissioners in 
this way : 
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‘‘Ireland” [they said] “is not only under one king with us, as Scotland, 
blit belongs to us, and is an appendage to the Crown of England, and laws 
made by the Parliament of England do bind them : and no law can be exacted 
by the Parliament of Ireland but what passeth the Privy Council of England, 
and orders of the Council of England do take place in Ireland ; by all which 
it is absolutely in our power, when we grant privileges tb them, to compel and 
keep them to the restrictions or limitations of them : all which is quite other- 
wise in relation to Scotland.” * 

The Parliament of England was in no sense supreme, audits enact- 
ments were of no force or authority in Scotland. On the other 
hand, Scotland appears to have been shut out by its position from 
any voice in foreign and colonial policy. It ceased, indeed, on the 
union of its Crown with that of England, to have a foreign policy. 
That of England was conducted by English statesmen under the 
direction of the sovereign, and was little subject to discussion in 
Parliament. It may be said therefore that the sovereign of 
Scotland also directed the foreign policy, but his agents were 
English statesmen, and practically, therefore, Scotland ceased to 
have any voice in such affairs ; neither, however, did she contribute 
to the expenditure caused by foreign war or colonial adventure. 

For a short period Cromwell efiected a complete legislative union 
of the three kingdoms. The separate Parliaments of Ireland and 
Scotland were abolished ; and in the Parliament held in London in 
1654, Ireland was represented by thirty members and Scotland by 
twenty. On the Restoration, this arrangement came to an end, and 
the former constitutions were re-established. It was not till the 
year 1706 that the question of a closer union between England and 
Scotland was again seriously broached. In England the principal 
motive was the difficulty of the succession to the throne in the event 
of the death of Queen Anne. The *English Parliament had recognized 
the succession of the Hanoverian line ; the Scotch Parliament I'efused 
to make a similar provision ; there were fears that they might recog- 
nize the Stuart succession. Tlic Jacobite party were strong there, 
and there would be the greatest danger to England if the succession 
was differently treated by Scotland. 

On the part of Scotland the main motive for the union was the 
desire to share in the commercial and colonial privileges of England. 
Scotland had enjoyed the privilege of perfect free trade with England 
for some years during ihe Commonwealth. By the wise policy of 
Cromwell all trade restrictions against Scotland had been swept away, 
and she had been admitted to an equal position as regards the home and 
colonial trade of England. The navigation laws, also first enacted during 
Cromwells time in IjSbl, had been favourable to Scotland. These 
laws were so popular in England that at the Restoration they were 
speedily re-enacted; but Scotland was then excluded from their 

* Brace, “Report on Union,’* 274. , 
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benefit, and she reverted in this and other trade and colonial matters 
to her former position of a foreign country. 

• The difficulties and ccmmcrcial restraints caused by this change of 
English poKcy^ and the financial embarrassments into Vhich so many 
of the Scotch middle classes had been plunged by the disastrous 
speculations in the Darien and South African expeditions, and the 
feeling that their enterprise was checked and hampered by the want 
of capital, which English credit alone could give them, were among 
the motives which impelled Scotland to the Union. On the English 
side all jealousy of Scotland had ceased, and the fear of Jacobite 
plots fostered by foreign intrigue was an all-powerful motive to press 
on the Union. 

The Union took the form of a formal treaty between the two countries. 
Acts were passed in their respective Parliaments appointing thirty- 
two commissioners on each side to treat for articles of Union. On 
the part of England, Lord Somers was the leading spirit ; on the part 
of Scotland, Lord Stair. Among the commissioners on the Scotch 
side were many leaders of the Jacobites, who were cunningly put 
upon it by liord Stair, with the object of engaging their interest. 
Every consideration was shown to the Scotch in the discussions and 
conclusions of this commission, which was managed by Lord Somers 
with consummate prudence and wisdom. Twenty-five articles of 
Union were ultimately agreed upon. Burnet says that “ the advan- 
tages offered to Scotland in the whole frame of them were 
so great and so visible, that nothing but the consideration 
of safety that was to be procured by it to England could have 
brought England to a project that in every branch of it was much 
more favourable to the Scotch nation.'” Absolute free trade was 
secured to the people of the two countries, and equal rights in respect 
of the colonies ; the Scotch were to bear the fortieth part of the 
public taxes j for wlien the land-tax of England was 4#. in the pound, 
equal to a revenue of £2,000,000, Seotland Avas to be taxed at j£48,000. 
The same customs and excise duties Avere to be levied in the two 
countries ; and as Scotland was to bear a ^hare in the debt which 
England had contracted, .£398,000 Avas to be raised in England and 
paid to Scotland for the purpose of paying any debts of Scotland, of 
recouping the losses in the African and Indian companies, and of 
bringing Scottish coin to the English standard. There was to be one 
Parliament in future, and the Hanoverian succession was confirmed 
for the United Kingdom. 

The articles thus agreed to were submitted to the Scotch Parlia- 
ment in the first instance, and were incorporated in a Bill. Pro- 
long^ discussions took place upon them, and much opposition was 
exbibi^. concurrence of the Assembly of the Church of 

ScotlaUd was obtained by the promise that the maintenance of the 
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Church should be a couditiou of the Union and a fundamental law 
of the country. It has not unfrequently been alleged tha^]; the 
passing of the measure was secured by the free use of English money 
among the Scotch members ; the investigations of Mr. Burton dis' 
prove this ; though Burnet gives some countcnaisce to the charge, he 
also says that the main success was due to a number of indepen- 
dent peers and members, who were not supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who held aloof for some time, but who hnally threw their 
weight heartily in favour of the proposal. The thorough indepen- 
dence of this party, popularly known as the “ squadrone volante,” 
gave an immense support to the cause. They were in great credit 
with Parliament add the country, and without their aid the measure 
could not have been carried. 

The representatives of the people were nearly equally divided on 
the subjeet : it was the Peers who turned the scale. In the most 
important division the numbers were 116 to 83, of whom 70 
Commoners were for the measure and 62 against it. Burnet states 
fully the arguments on both sides. The desire for free trade, the 
hope for greater security from the English House of Commons 
against partial judges and a violent Ministry, the hope of being 
reimbursed losses caused by the Darien c.\pedition, were the chief 
arguments on the one side. On the other were alleged the antiquity 
and dignity of their kingdom, which was to be given up and sold ; 
that Scotland would sink into dependence on England; that 
there was no security their rights would be maintained; that 
Scotland would no more be considered by foreign States; that the 
Church would be endangered. These arguments were of no avail, 
and the articles were passed by considerable majorities. When the 
opponents of the Union saw that Ahey were beaten they endeavoured 
to raise agitation in the country, and for a time there was danger of 
public risings ; but the Government met the emergency with courage 
and firmness, and finally the measure passed on January 18, 1707, 
after a three months’ debate.* 

In the English Parliament it was felt by the iMinistry that it was 
undesirable to couyt a discussion upon every point of detail, and that 
amendments on the articles as finally agreed to by the Scotch Parlia- 
ment would probably engage the two Parliaments in discussions 
fatal • to the whole pr^ect. A device was invented by Sir S. 
Harcourt which avoided this. The articles of Union were set out at 
length in the preamble of the Bill as having been agreed to the 
Scotch Parliament, and the enacting part of the Bill was confined 
mainly to a clause ratifying these Articles. 

* Xiord Stair died the same night, after taking ]>art in the last discussion : hie spirit 
was completely exhausted by prolonged and vehement debates. — B urnet, v. 304. 
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This,” says Burnet, “ put those upon great difficulties who had resolved 
to object to several articles, and to insist on demanding, some alteration of 
thcm^; for they could not come at any debate about them ; they could not 
object to the recital, it beir^j merely matter of fact ; and they had not streiigth 
erioiiirh to Oppose the general enacting clause, nor was it easy to come at 
particulars and to offep provisions relating to them. The matter was carried on 
with such zeal that it passed through the House of Commons before those who 
intended to oppose it had recovered themselves out of the surprise under 
wliich tlie form it was drawn in had put them.” 

More discussion took place in the Lords, but the Bill was carried 
through by sufficient majorities, and on March 6, 1707, the great 
measure uniting the two countries in one executive and legislative 
union received the qiiccn^s assent. • 

It cannot be said that the measure thus passed was popular in 
Scotland. If the people had been polled it is probable that a con- 
siderable majority would have been against it. .But the manner in 
which it was carried left no recollections displeasing to the national 
sentiment. The consideration and favour shown in every detail for 
the weaker nation, and the concessions made to opposing interests, 
did much to conciliate public opinion. There was,^^ says Burton, 

a theoretical discontent against the whole arrangement, and a loyal 
desire to see the Stuarts restored. But it had little active vitality, 
and perhaps it was in human* nature that the practical prosperity of 
the people soothed such political irritation as came of mere abstract 
principles.^' 

It need not be added that the Union with Scotland has been main- 
tained in the spirit in which it was entered upon. Full consideration 
has ever been given in the English Parliament io the views of Scotch 
members on measures affecting their own country. It has been the 
habit to call the Scotch members together and to take their opinions 
on Scutch questions. The administration of Scotland has been in 
Scotch hands. Nominally the Home Secretary has control over the 
administration of Scotland, but practically it has till lately been in 
the hands of the Lord Advocate. It has been rarely the case that 
Scotland has not • been represented in the Cabinet, and the recent 
creation of the post of a Secretary for Scuflarid will insure this in 
the future. Lastly, Scotland has been much favoured by royalty. 
Our present Queen has identified herself with her Highland subjects, 
and has done her utmost to cultivate ^ their loyalty and love. 
Though there may be some who think that purely Scotch affairs 
might be better disposed of by representatives sitting in Edinburgh, 
this is from no jealousy of England and from no disaffection to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

How widely and unfortunately different have been the relations of 
Ireland and England before and since their union I These relations 
began in the conquest of Ireland by Henry II., with the spiritual 
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sanction of Pope Adrian IV. Though Henry's able lieutenants, 
Strongbow, Lacy, and Pitz-Stephen, with a very small force, over- 
came all opposition and extinguished every# semblance of authority 
of the native kings or chiefs, and although the people submitted to 
English rule and accepted English law, yet but little of this law was 
introduced into the country. The victorious generals established 
themselves in variousL districts, where they obtained immense grants 
from the king, rather as military chiefs, independent of English law, 
governing J)y rude force, and allowing the natives below them to 
retain their own customs. It was only on the east coast that the 
English established themselves in any number, and claimed and 
enjoyed the benefit of their imported laws. ^Sir John Davis, the 
Speaker of the Irish Parliament of the time of James I., said that 

“for 300 years at least after the conquest the English laws were not 
communicated to the Irish, nor the benefit of them allowed, though they, 
earnestly desired and sought for the same. For as long as they were out of 
the protection of the law, so as any Englishman might oppress, spoil, and kill 
them without control, how was it possible they sliould be other than outlaws 
and enemies to the Crown of England ? ” 

Yet the semblance of civil liberty and of representative Govern- 
ment was early established in Ireland. The Magna Charta was sent 
over for its guidance, and the English common law and its privileges 
were extended to the Anglo-Saxon colony. An Irish Parliament 
was summoned, of which the earliest statutes are to be found in the 
year 1310. The representation in these early Parliaments was confined 
to the English population; tlicir statutes did not pretend to bind 
the Irish beyond thef Pale ; they frequently speak of the native Irish 
as enemies to the king. The small English community was little 
amenable to the authority of thc^*king's Government, and appears to 
have been the main foinentcrs, for purposes of gain, of disorder 
among the native Irish. It was to curb their action, to maintain the 
royal authority, and to protect the natives from oppression, that the 
well-known Statutes of Drogheda were by the influence of the Lord- 
Deputy Poyning obtained from the Irish ParliUment, By these 
statutes the lawlessness of the Anglo-Saxons within the Pale was 
restrained. It w*as made high treason to excite the Irish to war ; 
all the English statutes . up to that time were extended to Ireland ; 
and it was also provided that no Parliament in future should be 
holdcu in Ireland till the king’s lieutenant should have certified 
to the king under the Great Seal the causes and consideration 
and all the Acts which ought to be passed by it, and till such be 
affirmed by the king and his council, and a license to hold the 
Parliament be obtained. This last law, passed as U protection to 
Ireland, and in restraint of the small community which alone had 
legislative power, became in later times the main instrument in 
restraint of the legislative autonomy of Ireland. * 
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A dependence of the Irish Parliament upon the king's authority 
was thus early established. It would seem that up to that time the 
legal position of Ireland was that of a dominion held by right of 
conquest ufider the Crown of England ; the fact, however, that it had 
in law a Parliament of its own exempted it from jurisdiction of the 
Knglish Parliament ; for in the year-books of 2 Henry VI. and 
:i Richard III. c. 12, it is laid down 

‘‘ that a tax givintcd by the Parliament of England shall not bind those of 
Ireland, because they arc not summoned to our Parliament. Iijpland hath a 
I’iirlianiont of its own, and iiiaketh and altereth laws ; and our statutes do not 
bind tlumi because they do not send knights to our Parliament, but these 
])(irsons are the king s subjects, like as the inhabitants of Calais, Gascoigne, 
and Geneva, while they'continuc under the kin^s protection.” * 

Sir E. Coke, however, in quoting this in the celebrated Calvins case, 
which determined the status of Scotsmen born after the union of the 
’English and Scotch Crowns under James I. as that of natives of 
Ihigland, inserts in a parenthesis, “ this is to be understood unless 
specially named.** In his Institutes " also he says : — It is to be 
observed that such Acts of Parliament as have been made in England 
since the 10 Henry VII., wherein Ireland is not particularly 
named or generally included, extend not thereunto, for that albeit it 
be governed by the same law, yet it is a distinct realm and kingdom." * 
I'his is the first indication I have been able to find of legal authority 
for the proposition which was later accepted by English lawyers and 
English statesmen, that the Parliament of England was able to 
legislate for Ireland without regard to the Irish Parliament, and 
Arhich in later times was often acted upoin Uittil after the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts there are few if any traces to be found of such 
legislation. In lo69, in a Parliament summoned by Sir H. Sidney, 
a party was formed in opposition to the C’^ovvn, and when an 
Irnglishman, representing a pocket borough, contended before the 
Ijowcr House that the queen might by her own prerogative pass 
laws independently of the Irish Parliament, he raised such a tumult 
that he was with* difficulty rescued. Again, when,, later. Sir H. 
Sidney endeavoured to impost a tax upon ^ the people of the Pale 
without the assent of the Irish Parliament, he wis met by remon- 
strance and resistance, to which Queen Elizabeth was obliged 
ultimately to yield. # 

It was not till the reign of James I. that the distinction between 
the Pale and the rest of Ireland began to disappear. Sir E. Coke, 
speaking of this distinction says : — " Whereas heretofore some> not 
without scandal, have divided the kingdom of Ireland into the 
English Pale and the wilde Irish, let oblivion bury it or silence 
covc;r it, for now all are reduced to obedience and. civil behaviour*'* 

* 4 Coko’8 “Inst.”. SW. 
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The civil administration of the Government was extended to the 
whole of Ireland; the judges held their assizes everywhere; the 
old Irish customs were declared to be vofd.; the principal >^udal 
lords surrendered their estates to the Crown, and reseived them 
back by English tenures^ while their ^nants twere confirmed in 
their holdings, subject to a quit-rent ; the Queen’s writ was obeyed 
throughout Ireland. ^ The English influence and race was extended, 
partly by settlements effected on confiscated properties in Ulster and 
Munster, and partly by the national development of trade and in- 
dustry. Parliamentary institutions were extended to all the counties 
of Ireland, but at the same time, in order to secure power to the 
Crown and to the aristocracy, a great number of small boroughs 
were enfranchised, so thsft two-thirds of the members were returned 
by persons influencing them. These grants of enfranchisement 
were made by the king on his own authority. A remonstrance was 
addressed to him on this point, in which it was alleged “ that by these 
enfranchisements the general scope and institution of Parliament 
were frustrated, they being ordered for the assurance of the subjects, 
that they be not pressed with any new edicts or laws but such as 
should pass with their general consent and approbation.” The king 
replied, What is it to you whether I make many or few boroughs? 
The more the merrier ; the fewer the better cheer.” 

It is foreign to my purpose to do mo^c than refer to the frequent 
rebellions in Ireland followed by confiscations, and the settlement on 
the land of English adventurers ; to the unhappy rebellion in 
Ulster of 1641 ; to the horrors of the period of the civil war; to 
the subjugation of fiie country by Cromwell ; to the various con- 
fiscations by which land passed from the hands of native Catholics to 
Protestants ; to the reaction ip favour of the Catholics under 
James II., followed by their final subjection in 1691, and their 
surrender at Limerick. 

By the articles agreed to at this surrender, known as the Treaty of 
Limerick, it was provided that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
should enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as 
were consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in 
the reign of Charles II. Few Englishmen can read without shame 
what followed. The Catholics at this time in Ireland, whether of 
Irish or Anglo-Irish Mood, may have possessed, even after the 
numerous confiscations, about one-sixth or one-seventh of the 
kingdom. Their numbers, moreover, were great. It was decided 
by the English Government to reduce their power by every possible 
means ; and there followed a series of measures, known as the 
Penal Code, which were almost without parallel in Europe. 

The first action in this direction was taken by the English Parlia- 
ment. The 8 & 4 William and Mary, c. 2, required every member 

TOL. XLIZ. Q Q 
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of both Houses of the Irish Parliament to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and to subscribe the declaration against 
substantiation, before ta^jing riiis seat. This had been the law of 
England siivec the time of Elizabeth, but had never boon adopted in 
Ireland. In Irelantl, although in early times no native Irishman was 
allowed to sit in Parliament, in Elizabeth’s reign and those of her 
two successors, Catholics were freely elected in considerable numbers. 
This Act, excluding Catholics from the Irish Parliament, is the first 
really important measure which I have been able to find in which the 
legislative supremacy of the English Parliament was practically 
carried out. 

The Irish Parliament, thus purged of the Catholics, lent itsolf 
readily to the penal policy of the English Government. It excluded 
Papists from all the principal professions. It forbade them to open 
schools or to teach. It made marriages between Protestants and 
Catholics illegal. It disabled Papists from acquiring interest in land, 
except for terms of less than thirty-one years. It required them to con- 
form to Protestantism within six months after coming into possession of 
land, on pain of forfeiture to the next heir. It forbade them to own 
arms; it permitted the agents of the Government to search their 
houses for arms. Einally, in 1715, it deprived the Catholics of the 
franchise, which had previously not been interfered 'with. 

Burke, speaking of the effect of the Revolution of 1 fiSS, which is 
justly regarded as the conimenccraent of the era of full constitutional 
liberties in England, said that as regards Ireland ^^it 'was the cstab- 
lishment of the power of the smaller at the expense of the civil 
liberties and properties of the far greater nunibcl and at the expense 
of the liberties of the whole. For the succeeding hundred years the 
bulk of the population in Ireland* was practically deprived of all 
constitutional rights, privileges, or protection. The law ignored the 
very existence of Catholics except for the purpose of persecuting 
them. It was announced by the very highest legal autliority in the 
time of George II. that the law did not suppose any such person to 
exist as an Irish Reman Catholic.'’^ Ireland ^indeed had its separate 
Parliament, but no Catholics or Nonconformists could sit in it; no 
Catholics could vote for its representatives. Th^ English Parlia- 
ment, whenever it thought fit, legislated over the heads of the Irish Par- 
liament, and always to thedetriment of Ireland^ or at least of theCatholic 
or Nonconformist population. Thus it directed the sale of the estates 
of the Irish rebels, and disqualified Catholics fropa purchasing them. 
It passed an Act appointing a Commission to inquire into the value 
of the confiscated estates in Ireland, which William III. had granted 
to his favourites ; and on tlie report of this Commission passed another 
Act directing the resumption of these estates ; it enacted by another 
measure that all leases made to Catholics should be void ; it under- 
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took the regulation of Irish trade for the benefit of English manu- 
facturers or landlords, and without the slightest regard to the inierests 
of Ireland ; it prohibited the export of cattte from Ireland ; it shut 
Ireland out of thq benefit of the colonial trade, with an exception only 
of the exports of linen from Ulster. In reply fb an address of the 
English Parliament, William III. in 1698 said, "I shall do all that 
in me lies to discourage the woollen manufactures in Ireland," and 
in furtherance of this. Parliament forbade the export of woollens from 
Ireland, not only to England and its colonies, but to any other part of 
the world, and ruined at once all the growing manufactures in Ireland. 
It excluded Ireland from the benefit, or supposed benefit, of the 
navigation laws. Among the strongest of its proceedings was the 
inclusion of Ireland in tfie well-known Schism Act of 1714, directed 
against Nonconformists. Ireland was not originally included in this 
measure, but the House of Lords extended it to Ireland, by a simple 
amendment without notice, by a majority of 57 to 51, in spite of a 
vehement protest of the leading Whig Peers, who objected, in the 
then state of Ireland, to making a division among its Protestants. 
Bad as the Irish Parliament was, no such measure could have been 
passed in it. 

In 1719, when the Irish House of Lords had, with the concurrence 
of the Irish judges, asserted a claim to be the Court of Appeal in 
Irish suits, the English Parliament passed an Act affirming its 
complete supremacy. By virtue of this and of Poyning's Act the 
subjection of the Irish Parliament was complete. That Parliament 
itself was so subservient to the English Administration and to the in* 
tercsts of the Episcopal Church, that there was little necessity on the 
English Parliament to exercise any control. The Irish Parliament 
was elected once only in every r#ign, unless dissolved by the king ; 
of its members, considerably more than half were under the direct 
influence of the Crown, or of a few members of the aristocracy ; of 
its House of Lords, a majority of the members ordinarily attending 
were bishops, of whom there were twenty-five. Its proceedings were 
strictly in law limited to the matters authorized by the English Privy 
Council. I 

For some years the government of the country was practically in the 
hands of the bishops, of whom Swift has given the well-known descrip- 
tion, that when good men were appointed in London, they were waylaid 
by highwaymen on their journey to their Sees, who changed clothes 
with them and came over to Ireland to administer their episcopal 
functions. Later, the Government fell into the hands of a small 
oligarchy of peers, who through their pocket boroughs controlled the 
Irish House of Commons. The Lord-Lieutenants seldom resided for any 
length of time ; they left the management of affairs wholly to this 
oligarchy. The first lord-lieutenant who attempted to make a change in 
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this respect was the dissolute Lord Townshend, who was appointed in 
1767 for the purpose of supplanting the deep-rooted influence of the • 
Tjish^oligarchy, and who, succeeded to a great extent in doing so, by 
inaugurating the system of bribery and corruption of the Irish 
members which continued down to the Union in 1800, and by which 
alone the Union was carried. 

Luring the period, however, I am now referring to — the hun'dred 
years following the revolution of 1688 — Ireland was in the main 
governed in the interest of the Episcopal ipinority : it had no 
voice in the general aflairs of the Empire. The only vestige of 
independence practically conceded to it, or rather to its dominant 
minority, was the regulation of its finance. The English Parlia- 
ment and the English Privy Council did hot attempt to levy taxes 
in Ireland without the consent of the Irish Parliament. It claimed 
the right indeed to expend the unappropriated balances in the Irish 
Exchequer ; but this claim was resisted by the Irish Parliament, and 
was finally defeated by the latter taking care that there should be no 
such balances. With respect to taxes, it is worthy of notice that at 
one time it was proposed that there should be a special tax on the 
revenue of absentee landlords. The proposal raised a howl of 
indignation among the Whig peers in England, many of whom had 
large Irish estates, and they appealed to Lord Chatham to put a 
veto upon the proposal ; but the Minister, in two very remarl^able 
letters, refused to interfere on general principles. “ The line of the 
Constitution,” he said, “ a line written in the broadest letters through 
every page of our history of Parliament an’d people, tells me that the 
Commons are to judge of the propriety and ex][)cdiency of supplies.” 
As time went on, and as political intelligence increased, even the 
Irish Parliament, restricted and , subservient as it was, acquired 
yearnings for greater independence. It succeeded in evading 
Poyning’s Act by establishing a practice of debating and discussing 
proposals for laws and heads of Bills without the previous assent of 
the English Privy Council, and thus the thin end of the wedge of a 
more popular system was inserted. I 

Space will not permit me to do more than hint at the steps by 
which Ireland was roused to a desire for greater political indepen- 
dence by the writings and eloquence of Swift, Flood, and Grattan ; nor 
can I do more than refer to the effect w'hich the struggle of the 
Americans for independence had upon Irish opinion, to the straits to 
which England was reduced by her unsuccessful wars in America, to 
the volunteer movement in Ireland, and finally to the concession by 
England at the moment of her greatest difficulty, of legislative inde- 
pendence to the Irish Parliament. The Government of Lord North, 
which had sustained the king in bis unwise policy against the 
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colonies, resigned, And was succeeded by that of Rockingham and 
Poxy and their first act on coming into power was to concede to the 
full the demands of Grattan and the Irish Parliament. 

Resolutions were moved by Lord Shelburne in the House of Lords, 
and Mr. Fox in the House of Commons, to* the effect that the 
Declaratory Act of George I. should be repealed. Mr. Fox stated 
that the Government would meet Ireland on her own terms, and 
give her anything she wanted in the way she herself seemed to wish 
for it. At the same time he intimated that a formal treaty should 
be made between England and Ireland, establishing on a firm and 
solid basis the future connection of the two countries. At present 
he proposed no such treaty, and contented himself with suggesting 
that commissioners might at some future time be appointed to 
negotiate it. The resolution passed both Houses without opposition. 
Mr. Burke, writing to Lord Charlemont of this conclusion, said : 

“ I take a sincere part in the. general joy, and hope that mutual affection 
will do more for mutual help and mutual advantages between the two 

kingdoms than any ties of artificial connection I am convinced 

that no reluctant tie can be n strong one, and that a cheerful alliance will 
be a far securer form of connection than tiny principle of subordination borne 
with grudgery and discontent.” 

The correspondence between Lord Shelburne and the Duke of 
Portland, the Lord Lieutenant, shows that the transactions bf 1782 
were not considered final, for the latter wrote : 

“ I have the best reason to hope that I shall scon be enabled to transmit 
to you the sketch or <9atlines of an Act to be adopted by the Legislatures 
of the respective kingdoms, by which the superintending power and supre- 
macy of Great Britain in all m.’Uters^ of Stiite and general commerce will be 
virtually and efFectually acknowledgsd.” 

Lord Shelburne replied : 

“ I have lived in the most anxious expectation of some such measure offer- 
ing itself. No mutter who has the merit, let the two kingdoms be one, which 
can only be by Ireland now acknowledging the supeYintending power and 
supremacy to be where Nature lias placed it, in precise and unambiguous 
terms.” • 

It appears from the correspondence of Grattan that seme dis- 
cussion had passed between him and Fox on this matter, but the former 
declined to agree to any such treaty at the moment when the legisla- 
tive independence of Ireland was being agreed to ; in a letter to Mr. 
Day he said : 

“The inevitable tendency of a negotiation would be to throw Ireland into 
a defensive attitude, to jirolong the crisis which it was necessary for the 
peace of both countries to terminate as quickly as possible, to arouse sus- 
picion, and to impose prohibitions. For the present he chose that the bond 
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between England and Ireland should be in law of no other kind than tlmt 
Ireland is our own.” * 

ft 

Nothing, therefore, was'done to define the relations of the two 
countries in' Imperial matters. The restrictions on the Irish Parlia- 
ment were repealed,' the supremacy of the English Parlianfent was 
abrogated, but no arrangement was come to for the future guidance, 
of common aflairs. Most unfortunate was this omission, for it 
led, twenty years later, to the undoing of the work of Grattan, 
and to the complete merging of the Irish Parliament in that of 
England. 

In the meantime no change was made in the adminstration of 
Ireland. Ireland had, no more after 1782 than before, an Admistra- 
tion or Ministry responsible to its Parliament, The Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary were sent over from England, and ruled as 
they had previously done. They received their instructions from the 
Ministry of England, and their principal duty was to maintain by 
every possible means the interests and the permanent ascendency of 
the more powerful kingdom. This was more difficult than before, 
but the means were the same, and were more audaciously and 
openly resorted to — namely, that of purchasing support in the Irish 
Parliament by every form of bribery and corruption, by means 
of honours, places, and increases of salaries, bringing contempt 
upon their representative institutions, from which they have never 
fully recovered, and which more than anything else has indisposed 
people to look more deeply into the subject. Yet when we consider 
the position of the Irish Parliament, much allowance must be made 
for it; considering its unreformed condition, it is a matter for 
surprise that it did so much during its brief life of independence. 
Of its 300 members, only seveifty-two were returned by free 
election ; 123 sat for pure nomination boroughs and voted as they 
were directed by their patrons ; the seventy-two were elected by 
a small minority of persons in their constituencies, consisting exclu- 
sively of persona belonging to the dominant faith. Yet in spite of 
this, public spirit and popular views found /heir expression in the 
Irish Commons, and within certain limits produced measures of 
great benefit to Ireland. The House contained within it an unusual 
proportion of men of a very high order of intellect and eloquence. 
Grattan, Flood, Curran, Plunket, Bushe, Saufiii, Ponsonby, Sir John 
Parnell, and others formed a galaxy of talent of which any assembly 
might be proud. They showed also a wise spirit of conciliation to 
the Catholics. In 1792 they extended the franchise to them, and 
relieved them of many disabilities as to property ; there can be little 
doubt that they would have carried Catholic emancipation to the 
fullest extent. In 1785 they carried resolutions as to trade and 
^ ♦ “ Grattan’s Life/* il p, 249 , 
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commerce greatly in advance of what the English Parliament were 
prepared to assent to. Except upon the question of the Eegemcy in 
1788, when a serious difference arose between the Irish and the 
English Parliaments, which was fortunately termina1;ed by the 
recovery of the king, I do not find that any conflict arose betvireen 
the two Parliaments on Imperial questions. In fact, the Irish 
Parliament left wholly to the English Parliament and English 
Oovernment the administration of the Empire and the management 
of the colonies^ the conduct of wars and in the main the expense 
of them. The position at that time of the Irish Parliament was 
well defined and described by Mr. Burke in the debate in 1785 on the 
resolution submitted by^ Mr. Pitt with reference to commercial 
Arrangements with Ireland. 

“ To Ireland [he said] ^‘independence of legislation had been given ; she was* 
now a co-ordinate though a powerful State ; but pre-eminence and dignity were 
<lue to England. It was she alone that must bear the burthen and weight of 
the Empire ; she alone must pour out the river of wealth necessary for the 
■defence of it. Ireland and other parts might empty their little rivers to swell 
the tide ; they might wield their puny tridents ; but the great trident that 
was to war the world must be grasped by England alone, and dearly it cost 
her to hold it. independence of legislation had been granted to Ireland, yet 
no other independence could Great Britain give her without reversing the 
order and decree of Nature ; Ireland could not be separated from England; 
she could not exist without lier ; she must ever remain under the protection of 
England, her guardian angel.” 

There seems to be reason to believe that *Mr. Pitt at an early 
period of his career determined to abolish this independent Parlia- 
ment and to effeef a complete union with Ireland. There was a 
period, however, when he was inclined to coneede Catholic Emanci- 
pation even with an Irish Parliament ; and Lord Pitzwilliam Avas 
sent over in 1795 with instructions that the Government, though not 
prepared to initiate such a measure, would accept it if passed by the 
Irish Parliament ; and upon this Mr. Grattan brought in a Catholic 
Relief Bill. There can be little doubt that with the support of the 
Government it would have been carried ; but suddenly this, policy of 
conciliation was ijpverscd ; Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled, and a veto 
was put upon the further progress of the measure. There followed 
' as a consequence the Catholic rebellion of 1798, put down with 
ruthless force; the Catholics were cowed and dismayed, and the 
occasion seemed a fit one to Pitt and the English Government to 
effect the Union and to put an end to a separate Irish Parliament. The 
task even then was not an easy one. The Irish county members, 
who constituted the main independent element in the House of 
Commons, objected to the Union. The Bar and the professional 
classes were united in opposition to it. The feeling of the country 
was unmistakably shown in the vast numbers of petitions against it. 
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The opposition of the Catholics was practically disarmed by secret 
negqjiiations between the Government and their leaders, holding out 
hopes that the United Parliament wonld concede emancipation. Bat, 
above all, the Government relied on corruption as its main means 
of obtaining the cbnsent of the Irish Parliament. Nothing more 
base can be found in history than the unblushing bribery carried on 
by Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh for the purpose of effecting 
their object. 

All these efforts failed in the first instance, and the Government 
proposal was rejected in the House of Commons by 107 to 104, 
which, considering the strength of the Government influence, was 
an extraordinary demonstration of hostility to the measure. Efforts 
were again renewed. Places, honours, and bribes were used more 
freely and openly than ever; and as a result, in the following year 
(1800) the measure was carried through the Irish Parliament, in 
spite of a vehement opposition led by men of unequalled talent 
and of the highest character. The reappearance of Grattan, who 
had withdrawn from Parliament in 1798, and who was suffering 
from illness, wiis a most dramatic scene, and his speech of two honrs 
in length was one of the most eloquent and touching he ever 
delivered. The second reading was carried by a majority of 138 
to 96. Of the majority, hardly a single member had not re- 
ceived a consideration for his vote, and did not hold some office. 
The owners of pocket boroughs were compensated at the rate of 
.€7,500 for each scat j compensation for alleged losses in the civil 
war was freely given. Altogether it is estimated that a sum not far 
short of €5,000,000 was spent in easing the progress of the measure, 
a sum which was added to the Irish debt. The tariff was €8,000 for 
a vote, or an office of €3,000 a year, while peerages and honours 
without limit were lavishly distributed or promised. The measure 
was fully carried on June 7, when the opponents left the House in 
a body. A great display of force surrounded the Parliament House 
and prevented any popular demonstration. In the English Parlia* 
ment no difficulty was found in passing the Bill. Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Grey led the opposition to it, but they found little support ; 
and on the passing of the Act the union of the two countries was 
complete. 

The Act of Union provided a common 'appellation for the three 
countries, that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Irish harp was directed to be quartered in the Royal 
Standard; later the Union Jack was prescribed as a national flag. 
In other respects the terms of Union followed closely upon the 
Seotcli model. The Irish representation was settled upon the mixed 
basis of population and income. It was provided that the contribu- 
tion of Ireland to the expenditure of the United Kingdom should 
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be in the propoi-tion of two parts to fifteen. The public debt of 
Ireland, which had been increased in the last three years by the ex- 
penses of putting down the rebellion and of carrying the Union Trom 
four millions to twenty-seven millions, was to be kept separate until 
it should bear the proportion to the English debts>f two to seventeen, 
when the two debts were to be amalgamated. The Irish Church 
was guaranteed as a /ui\damental institution. 

Almost the first Act of the United Parliament was the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act for Ireland, and from that time to the present 
there have been very few years in which Ireland has been free from 
coercive laws. It need not be stated that Mr. Pitt found himself unable 
to keep his promise to the Irish Catholics that the United Parliament 
would give them Emanci]iation. If space permitted it would be well to 
continue the comparison between Ireland and Scotland. For Ireland 
no important legislation has been carried since the Union except after 
an agitation bringing the country to the brink of rebellion and civil 
war. It was so with Catholic Emancipation, for which Ireland had to 
wait nearly thirty years j it was the same with the tithe question ; it 
was so also with the successive land measures. 

It has never been the practice of English Governments to take the 
views of the majority of the Irish members as a guide for legislation. 
No Irish Catholic has ever sat in the British Cabinet. No attempt 
has been made by the English Sovereign^ to identify themselves with 
Irish traditions or to cultivate Irish loyalty. 

Looking back at the important epochs of 1782 and 1800, we have 
little difficulty in coming to the conclusion that both arrangements 
erred most unfortunately in the same manner. No one can doubt 
that the settlement of 1782, which left the relations of the two 
countries with respect to Imperial matters undefined and without 
regulation, was eminently unsatisfactory and even dangerous. If 
provision had been made for reserving Imperial questions, and con- 
fining the Irish Parliament by proper safeguards to Irish affairs only, 
the dangers would have been avoided, and there would have been no 
excuse for destroying altogether the autonomy bf Ireland in 1800. 
Again, in 1800 ay wise statesmanship would htfre left to Ireland the 
management of her separate affairs, and provided for the common 
affairs by a delegation or representation iu the Imperial Parliament. 
In making this brief. And in many respects imperfect, comparison 
between the relations of Scotland and Ireland to England, my object 
has been in part to point out certain differences in their early con- 
stitution, and still more to recall the differeuce of treatment when 
their respective unions were effected. On the one hand, wc find 
conciliation, the utmost regard to national and historic sentiment, 
and the recognition of equality as the basis of agreement ; on the 
other, a cynical contempt for national feeling, and the forcing of 
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a great international arrangement by means of corruption of the 
most open and barefaced character. If, in lieu of Oodolphin and 
Somers, Pitt and CastUreagh had dealt with the Scotch Union, in 
the same mlinner as a hundred years Jater they dealt with the Irish 
Union, it is difficulC to believe that the former would have resulted 
in content and permanency. It is probable that if both these 
Unions had been deferred till the middle of the* present cehtury, we 
should, with the greater experience of the American Federation and 
other examples of the same kind, have formed them on the federal 
principle, and not have attempted the complete suppression of 
autonomy in either the one case or the other. We are now called 
upon to revise the arrangements between Ireland and Fngland ; 
in doing so we may hope that the errors of the past will be warnings 
against future wrong, and that means will be found to combine a 
tender regard for Irish traditions and yearnings for self-government 
with the maintenance and safety of the common Empire. 

G. SiiAW’ Lefevre. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN .DENMARK. 


A n exposition of social and political affairs in Denmark cannot by 
any possibility be edifying, for dissension and discontent have 
set their stamp everywhere. I will, in the main, refrain from reflec- 
tions, and let the facts speak for themselves; but their language is far 
from agreeable. 

Agriculture, manufactures, and trade ate all depressed. Workmen 
are without work ; the Government officials have for yeare been waiting 
in vain for an increase of their salaries ; reforms, which all acknowledge 
to be necessary, cannot be carried out. Division and intolerance prevail 
on all sides, and disstjiisioii forces its way even into the bosom of the 
family. Everything stagnates, and every mind is filled with bitterness. 

One point, however, seems to lu5 satisfactory — the finances ! Year 
after year the Treasury of the Sitate receives far more money than 
it expends. During the last financial year, 1SS4?--1SS5 (ending 
31st March), the aggregate expenditure amounted to forty-eight 
millions of Danish kroner ( = £^,000,000) ; but the receipts were fifty- 
seven million kroner ( -= £3,1-10, OOo), or nineteen per cent, more than 
the expenditure! In the preceding )^ear also 'there was a large 
surplus ; and indeed this had been the case for the last eight years 
without a single cAicption. The consequence is, that the balances in the 
Exchequer which on March 31, 1877, were only twenty- three million 
kroner ( = £1, 1^70, 000), were on JMarch 31, 1885, fifty-nine millions 
(£3,^50,000), an inerealc of 160 per cent, in eight years! And 
in fact the financial progress has been still greater than is shown 
by these figures, for a by no means inconsiderable sum has been 
employed, partly in paying off a portion of the national debt, partly in 
railways and other public works. The result has been, that while the 
amount in the Treasury has greatly increased, the national debt has 
at the same time considerably diminished. 

All this looks very satisfactory, but nevertheless it is a mere 
delusion. The real cause of the improvement is not so much to 
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be found in an economically calculated expenditure, as in the 
fact that the Treasury has year after year taken from the taxpayers 
larger sums of money th^iU were required. The Danish Government has 
sinned against the fundamental principle of a sound Knancial policy — 
viz.^ that thh State ought not to raise more taxes than are necessary. 
But why not diminii^h the taxes? 

The greater part of the revenue is obtained from the Customs duties^ 
which are fixed by the tariff passed July 4, 18.63, , All agree that this 
tariff, made twenty-three years ago^ is quite out of date, and im- 
peratively demands reform. Many of the most important and most 
necessary articles of consumption are heavily taxed, and are thus made 
too dear for the purse of the poor population. Moreover, the tariff 
greatly depresses manufactures and trade (although it is intended to 
protect industry) by taxing such articles as coal, timber, metals, and 
many other raw materials. It is generally agreed that on these points 
the tariff needs reformation. By the same law of July 4, 1863, a 
shipping tax is imposed, which greatly hampers foreign shipping. On 
this point also public opinion is unanimous that the tax ought to be 
abolished. 

But if it is agreed that the Customs duties ought to be revised and 
the shipping tax abolished, why is it not done? Because the Minister 
of Finance insists on the so-called “principle of compensation’’— i.e., 
he demands that, for every million sacrificed in one direction, another 
million shall be secured from some other quarter. In other words, he 
will not allow the revenue of the State to be diminished, although, as 
before stated, the receipts are greater by many million crowns than the 
expenditure. The Folkethiil^ {Le., the Danish House of Commons), 
however, demands not only a reform in the taxes, but also their 
diminution. This difference of opinion has for its result that nothing 
is done, that the Finance Minister year after year exacts the old, bad, 
and oppressive taxes. 

It has already been stated that the Customs duties are fixed by a law 
passed July 4, 1863. It must, however, be added that some of the 
most important Customs duties wefire considerably increased by the 
so-called war tax^^ of August 5, 1864. This law increased different 
taxes in order to recoup to the Treasury the loss it had sustained from 
the unfortunate war with Germany in 1861. By virtue of this lajv the 
Finance Minister has yearly obtained between three and four million 
crowns, and the whole of the loss from the v^r is thus now codipletely 
covered. Therefore it is that the Folkething says : — “ As the law has 
now procured for the Treasury full compensation, there is no longer any 
reason for demanding these millions from the people.’^ The taxpayers 
have at least a moral right to insist that these war taxes shall no 
longer be taken from them — nay, even more ; Bishop Monrad, who was 
the Danish Finance Minister during the war of 1864, and who there- 
fore must be better acquainted than any one else with the conditions 
under which the Act was passed, has expressly declared that it was 
the presupposition that the new taxation should only continue 
until the Treasury had recovered its loss, and that the retention of the 
law to the present day is a breach of public faith and justice. The 
present Minister of Finance, Herr Estrup, is, how'cver, of another 
opinion. He will not relinquish these millions, and therefore the tax- 
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payers, in defiance of all justice, and in spite of the protests of the 
Folkething, are obliged to submit to these unnecessary imposts^ 

But what excuse does the Finance Minister give for thus contir/uing 
to demand that the taxpayers, in opposition to what is universally 
considered to be a sound principle of financial policy, ard required to 
pay taxes which he himself confesses to be bad, ifnd which the State 
does not need? Well, he answers, it is true the State does not want 
the money just now, but it will perhaps at some future time, 
especially if the military expenses should increase, or if at some future 
time other expenses 'should be augmented. 

This reference to new expenditure which at some future time may 
be resolved upon is the rock on which taxation reform has been 
wrecked ; and the consequence is, in first place, that the taxes 
which press disproportionately on the poor still exist, and under the 
present Ministry will continue to exist; and in the second place, that 
the reforms which manufacture and trade are longing for have not 
been carried out, though all agree that they are extremely necessary. 

The larger future expenses, about which the Cabinet during the 
eleven years of its existence has constantly been talking, have indeed 
recently begun to show themselves, and no one knows how rapidly 
they may grow. This much, however, is certain, if they do grow it 
will not be in the regular course, for it will never be with the consent 
of Parliament. But it can be done without Parliament (Rigsdag) : 
the Government grants itself whatever it wishes to obtain. To an 
Englishman's car this will of course be incomprehensible ; but it is 
quite natural that a foreigner should be unable to understand the 
Danish Constitution, inasmuch as the ‘Danes themselves differ so 
greatly in their interpretation of it. For 1 must remark that the 
Danish Government does not admit that it has violated the national 
charter in granting itself money, and passing any law it pleases, with- 
out the consent of the Rigsdag ; on the contrary, it protests that its 
efforts are directed to the preservation of the national charter — only, it 
understands the charter in aiiotlmr sense than Parliament does : it 
does not violate the charter — it only interprets it. 

The political contest in Denmark is therefore a contest as to the 
understanding of the charter. It began directly the anti-Minis- 
tcrial party — the Left — was in the majority in the Folkething. 
The Folkething is that one of the t^vo Houses of Parliament 
which corresponds to the House of Commons ; tJie upper House is 
called the Landstliing. The latter consists of sixty-six members, of 
whom twelve are nominated for life by the Crown, and the rest are 
elected for the term of eigl»t years indirectly, mainly by the 
wealthier classes of the population. The Folkething consists of 102 
members, returned by direct election, by universal suffrage, for the 
term of three years. 

As long as the Cabinet was in accordance with the parliamentary 
majority no contest, of course, arose as to the interpretation of the 
charter; but the moment the majority in the Folkething became 
anti-Ministerial, and the Cabinet declared it would not retire, strife 
broke out. The majority in the Folkething thought, that as the 
charter lays it down that the power of making and amending laws 
is in the Government in conjunctim mth the Rigsdag^^ a necessary 
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condition for the constitutional exercise of legislative power was that 
the Cabinet should be in harmony with the majority in the Folke- 
thin^. The Cabinet, on^the other hand, declared such a claim to be 
illegal. The Cabinet pointed to sec. 13 of the charter, according to 
which thd King nominates and dismisses his Ministers, and asserted 
this right to be unlimited. To the question, whether the King had a 
right to take seven lackeys for his ]\Iinistcrs, the answer was, that 
we might perfectly rely upon the wisdom of the King. To the ques- 
tion whether the llight would also perfectly rely upon this wisdom, 
when the King should dismiss Herr Estrup, the present Premier, and 
make Ilcrr Berg, the leader of the Left, the Prime Minister, the 
answer was evasive. When again it was answered, We always shall 
rely upon the wisdom of the King,^’ it seemed that the Right thought 
it impossible that the King ever slrould take members of the Left for 
Ministers. The Cabinet feels its position strong, because the majority 
of the Landsthing supports it. From a theoretical point of view the 
support of the Landsthing ought indeed to be of no consequence to 
the Cabinet, for if the right of the King to nominate and dismiss 
jMinisters be quite unlimited, as Ilerr Estrup asserts it to be, it makes 
no difTerence of course whether it is the Folkcthing or the Landsthing, 
or the Folkcthing in eonjimctioii with the Landsthing, tliat is 
against the Cahinct. From a practical point of view the matter is, 
however, quite different. The Landsthing has, for instance (besides its 
legislative functions together with the Folkcthing), the right of 
appointing from amongst its own members half tlio judges of the 

Rigsret — /.e,, the Court of the Realm, whicli has to try parliamentary 
impeachments. The conseqirence is, that if the Landsthing as well as 
the Folketliiiig were against the Cabinet, the latter would be accused 
by the Folkcthing and found guilty by the Landsthing, and the 

Rigsret would be obliged to retire, notwithstanding the pretended un- 
limited right of the King to appoint and dismiss bis Ministers. When 
the charter granted to the Laiulstliing the duty of forminghalf of the 
Court of the Realm (the '' Rigsret '^)^it was supposed that this House 
would occupy an impartial and mpdiUimg position ; perhaps a rather 
naive assumption — at least one which has been disproved by the facts. 
Of course this prerogative of the Landsthing is under present circum- 
stances of the greatest importance; and when the Folkcthing, on 
the other hand, argues that the charter has granted another preroga- 
tive to the lower House — namely, that the l/idgct must in the first 
instance be submitted to the Folkcthing, so that that House might be 
able to exercise a special control over the nevvns rcriim of the State, 
the revenue and the expenditure, the Cabinet answers that that does 
not matter at all, because the Cabinet may itself take such money and 
make such expenditure as it thinks necessary]^ even if the Folkething 
should refuse the money and declare the expenditure unnecessary. 

The dispute on the question of the right of the Folkething to 
influence the formation of the Cabinet had already broken out before 
Herr Estrup became the Danish Premier, on June 11, 1875 ; but under 
this Cabinet, and especially since the elections of April 25, 1876, when 
the iieft succeeded in carrying almost three-fourths of the seats in the 
Folkething, the contest has become bitter. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the contest has 
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exclusively turned on the great constitutional question about the 
pretended unlimited right of the King to choose his Ministers as he 
pleases. It is true that the Folkething has refused a series of £ills/»not 
because it disapproved of them in.themselves, *or thought it impossible 
to turn them into good laws, but only because the House was hostile to 
this Cabinet ; aud in the same manner the Cabinet has refused Bille 
merely because they were proposed by this Folkething. The stoppage 
of legislation is, however, not exclusively caused by this policy of 
obstruction : as regards* the most important questions, especially 
the question of the fortification of Copenhagen, the Folkething 
entertains quite different views from those of the Cabinet. 

I have already shown how differently the Cabinet and the Folkething 
consider the taxation question — the lattifer considering the relief of the 
burden of taxation to be highly necessary, especially for the poorer classes ; 
while the Finance Minister absolutely opposes any such diminution. 
But the dissension between the Cabinet and the Folkething becomes yet 
more evident in the national defence question. The Left have by 
no means been unwilling to vote considerable sums for military purposes, 
but they have declined to assent to as much as the Cabinet demanded, 
aud they have considered the fortification of Copenhagen on the land 
side, as proposed by the Government, as quite beyond the means of the 
country, and generally unreasonable. The Left have therefore asked 
for some place of defence which should be better proportioned to our 
resources, and they have insisted that the necessary funds should 
be raised by a tax not pressing specially upon the poorer classes.. 
In 1876 the Government dissolved the Folkething, and in a manifesto 
to the electors declared the national defence to be the main question, 
and demanded a Folkething which w'ould work for its solution in the 
Government sense. The answer given by the electors in the election of 
April 25, 1876, was not to be misunderstood : the electors not only re- 
elected all the oppoiiQiits of the Government who had hitherto had seats 
in the Folkething, but also rejected the adherents of the Cabinet, so as 
to give the Opposition a majority of more than three-fourths. The 
Government, however, took no no^fice of this clear answer ; they did, 
it is true, lay aside for a time the question they Iiad declared to be a 

question of life and death for the country; but later on they 
brought it forward again and again, and each time in a form that less 
and less corresponded with the opinions of the Folkething. The same 
thing has occurred in a great many other cases ; the Folkething, 
in reading both Government and private Bills, has most distinctly in- 
timated the directisn which the majority think it desirable legislation 
should take. The Government, on the contrary, has not considered it 
necessary to pay any attention to the opinions of the Folkething, though 
the Government party lias^ gradually decreased, until at this moment it 
only numbers 19 members of the Folkething, against 83 in opposition. 

It is not to be denied that, during the eleven years of M. Estrqp's 
Government, many Bills have been brought in, and some have been 
passed, though the greater number have been voted down ; but at the 
present day (1885-6) legislation has fallen completely into the 
background,* the main question being the very existence of the 

* lu the last session (October 1885 to February 1886), out of forty-one Bills proposed, 
by the Government and by members of Parliament, only one was passed. 
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charter. While the lower House thinks that the very corner-stone of 
the Constitution is to be found in the words of the charter, paragraph 2 
(‘^Tlie legislative powejr belongs to the King conjointly with the 
Rigsihiy the Cabinet has set itself to prove that the co-operation of 
the Folkething is by no means necessary, but that, on the contrary, the 
Ministers can carry'*on the government of the country and make laws 
in defiance of it. The Government has hitherto mainly based its 
contention on section 25 of the charter, insisting that this paragraph 
gives the Government a right to promulgate what is called a 
''provisional law^^ — including even a Money Bill — whenever the 
Government itself considers such a law urgent ; and if the Rigsdag be 
not sitting, can even prorogue the Rigsdag for the purpose of doing so. 

Appealing to this section 3'5, the Government, after having closed 
the session of the Rigsdag on April 1, 1885, on the same day issued a 
" provisional law ” by which it empowered itself to raise taxes and 
spend them. As early as 1877, indeed, the Government had issued 
such a "provisional^^ Money Bill, but there is this difference between 
the provisional Money Bill of 1877 and that of 1885, that the latter 
went still further, and even empowered the Government to incur 
expenditure which the Folkething already had positively objected to. 
The provisional law of April 1, 1885, was, on January 25, 1S86, rejected 
by the Folkething, and the Government, which would not acknowledge 
the validity of other votes of the Folkething, nevertheless acknowledged 
the validity of this rejection, and provided itself with a so-called " royal 
decree ("kongelig resolution^'), by which the Government was 
empowered, provisionally and until further orders, to provide for current 
expenses. True, section 49^ of the charter expressly states that no 
expenditure must be made that is not authorized by the budget ("Finans- 
loven"), and no budget was in existence at this time; but the Govern- 
ment did not consider tiiis circumstance any impediment to its spending 
the money. How the Government has* been able to interpret the 
charter so as to obtain the right to incur expenses which are expressly 
forbidden by section 49 of the charter vre are not told. In the same 
section 49 it is expressly declared that " taxes must not be raised before 
the budget Finanslov had been passed,'' and yet taxes have been 
raised in the period between January 25, 1880 (when the provisional 
law ” of April 1, 1885, was rejected), and February 10, 1886, when the 
Government issued another provisional law " to the same effect as 
the rejected one of April 1,1885. Bchind| what interpretation the 
Government seeks to defend its raising of taxes at a time when neither 
budget, nor " provisional law," nor decree, nor anything at all was in 
existence to authorize it, and in the face of the charter, is not known. 

Besides these provisional Money Bills, the Government has also 
promulgated several other "provisional laws^' — namely, a law which 
restricts the right of the citizens to procure weapons, and to exercise 
themselves in their use ; a law for the institution of a military corps of 
gens-d'armes ; a law to permit the Minister of Justice to make what 
expenditure he may think necessary for the police; and another law 
which ^eatly restricts the freedom of speech of the people. The 
Folkething has protested against all these laws, but the Government 
has paid no attention to its opinion, and though the laws were declared 
to be provisional, they exist to this very day, and will probably con- 
tinue Jbo exist as long as the Ministry itself exists. 
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It has been stated that in one case the Cabinet recognized the 
rejection of a provisional law by the Polkething to be valid. This 
must be explained. * 

Section 25 of the charter states that the Cr&wn in very urgent cases« 
when the fiigsdag is not sitting, may promulgate “provisional laws,” 
which, however, must contain nothing against the charter, and 
which shall he introduced in the next Rigsdag, The charter does 
not say that only the Government can introduce such laws into the 
Kigsdag; on the contrary, the charter gives to the members of 
Parliament an unlimited right of initiating legislation. According 
to this right a member of the Folkething in most cases has intro- 
duced the “provisional laws,” and \the House has ^refused their 
ratification. But the Government dechfed that section 25 ought to be 
interpreted in such a way that the rejection by the Folkething was 
without any validity under the law now introduced by the Cabinet 
itself. The Cabinet introduced itself, in January 1886, the provisional 
Money Bill of April 1, 1885, and therefore it recognized the rejection 
of it by the Folkething. All the other provisional laws were intro- 
duced by the Cabinet into the Landsthing, and the Cabinet and its 
friends in that House so arranged matters that these laws never left 
the Landsthing, and never were submitted to the Folkething by the 
Cabinet. Therefore the Cabinet paid no attention to the fact that 
the Folkething, using its private initiative, had protested against 
these laws’. • 

Thus it will be understood that from this section 25 arises the main 
difficulty as to the interpretation of the charter : the Cabinet seeins to 
think that section 25 has for its purpose to enable the Cabinet to carry on 
the Government of the country against the views of the representatives 
of the people, and the Folkething, on the other hand, asks, if this 
interpretation should be true, what then is the use and the sense of 
the charter ? o ♦ 

Two more instances shall be mentioned in order to throw light on 
the manner in which the Cabinet interprets the charter. 

Section 48 of the charter says : “iThe annual budget must in the first 
instance be submitted to the Folkething.” Nevertheless, Herr Estrup 
introduced into the Landsthing a budget which did not come to the 
Upper House from the Folkething, Herr Estrup defended this pro- 
ceeding by stating that an identical budget had been submitted to 
the Folketjiing which, however, had rejected it. The one thus sub- 
mitted to tlie Landsthing was mhstantially identical with that which 
had previously been laid before the Folkething, but the same it cer- 
tainly could iiot be, as the one refused by the Folkething had ceased to 
exist. The most celebrated lawyer among the members of the Lands- 
thing — the former Minisi^r of Justice, Herr Krieger, who does not 
belong to the Left — declared in the Landsthing that the proceeding of 
the Cabinet in this matter was illegal ; but his voice was only a voice in 
the desert. 

Before we go to mention the other instance, which illustrates the 
manner in which the Cabinet proposes to interpret the charter, 
we must remark that the Cabinet in many cases has thought it proper 
to persecute its opponents by raising actions against them, accusing 
them of insulting the Sovereign, disturbing public order, &c. &c. The 
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courts of justice in Denmark are organized otherwise than usual among 
civilized nations, and the Government is often successful in obtaining 
the conviction of its opponents for political offencei^ Such a judgment 
it obtained against two members of the Folkething, one of them being 
the Speaker of the Hou6e, Herr Berg. Herr Berg was sentenced to 
six months’ impfii^nraent (with common prison fare) because he was 
thought to have instigated the removal of a superintendent of police 
from the orators^ tribune at a political meeting — at least he had not 
j)revented it. After this sentence the Folkdthing cheered its Speaker, 
and the great majority of the House re-elected him. Bi^t what did the 
Cabinet do ? While the Bigsday was still sitting it sent the Speaker 
of the Folkething to prison. ) It wished to send the Vice-President 
(Herr Horup) also to prison, jf ccusing him of having insulted the King. 

■ One of the lower courts sentenced him indeed to several months’ 
imprisonment, but the highest court of justice found him not guilty, 
'rhe Speaker of the Folkething and another member of the House were 
thus imprisoned while the lligsdag was sitting. Nevertheless, it is 
stated in the charter (section 57) that during the session of the Rigsdag, 
no member can be imprisoned without the consent of the House 
to which he belongs, unless he is taken in the very act. The Speaker 
and the other member of the Folkething were not taken in the very 
act” (the act, indeed, being very problematical) ; the lligsdag was 
sitting, and the consent of the Folkething was neither given nor asked 
for ; nevertheless they were imprisoned. The Minister of Justice, being 
asked for an explanation, declared that, according to a “ correct inter- 
pretation,^^ the imprisonment was voted; no further explanation was 
given by him. • 

That is the way in which the Cabinet proposes to preserve the 
charter and promote freedom and progress,’^ as Ilerr Estrup says. 
Against his interpretations the Folkething protests ; but whether the 
protest will produce any effect is quite another qvestion. Of course the 
Folkething possesses no power physically to enforce its views ; but the 
Folkething, it has been said, might and ought to impeach the Ministers 
before the lligsdag for violating tlie charter. This course, however, has 
hitherto not been resorted to, and for the following reasons : — Either 
the court will declare the Ministers guilty ; but in that case the question 
arises, whether the Ministers would not be able to find a new ^‘inter- 
pretation,” according to which they might avoid submitting to the 
sentence, and if that should be. the case, of course it would have been 
of no use to appeal to the court. Or, the Miiiisters would be acquitted, 
and in that case the dispute would not be settled ; it would only assume 
another character. The struggle would then turn, not on the interpre- 
tation, but on the reform of the charter ; for it is certain that the nation 
will never allow the freedom it believed fitself to have obtained in 
1848 to be branded as a mere delusion by a sentence of a court 
whose members, being members of the Landsthing, have morally bound 
themselves to support the Cabinet in its struggle with the Folkething. 

Thus the political situation in Denmark seems at present to be 
d^perate. On the one side stands the Government, with the small 
mincMity of the people which supports it. Of whom is this minority 
composed? In the first place, of great landlords, who are dreaming 
of a return to Vancien regime, to the time when they held the reins 
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of the State completely in their own hands, and yet bore only a small 
share of the public burdens. In the second place, the minority in- 
cludes Government officials, who of course^ are dependent on^the 
Ministers, and many of whom perhaps fear that a democratic develop- 
ment of public affairs would be dangerous to the interests of the 
bureaucracy. In the third place, the minority Comprises a number 
of persons 4rho have acquired the habit of' saying and doing everything 
said and done by high society. On the other side, against the Cabinet 
stands the great majority of the nation — almost all the agricultural 
population, the workmen, and a large proportion of the middle classes. 
The opinion of this majority is, that as. it has to bear the greater share 
of the public burdens, it also ought tolhave some influence over the 
direction of public affairs, and it believps that this is also the sense 
of the charter. But by what means 'will the majority succeed in 
carrying their opinions iifto effect? The Government points to its 
gend’armes and its prisons, and the people must arm itself with 
patience and wait for better times. The Danish people is a patient 
people, but it is not dull. Between the opposite parties an increasing 
bitterness is growing up, and the longer the present state lasts the 
worse it will be. The one party will have no intercourse with the 
other. The great landlord recalls the money he lent on the farm 
when the farmer belongs to the Left. The farmer will buy nothing 
from the dealer when the latter belongs to the Bight. The peasant- 
inoprietor refuses to pay the taxes which are raised according to the 
provisional Money Bill. The magistrates who serve the Government 
are regarded without respect by a great part of the population. A bad 
feeling between the King and the people has been created, and the 
very existence of the country is endangered. 

Not only does the political situation of Denmark present a sad 
sight — its economical affairs also arc not satisfactory. The farmers and 
cultivators of the soii, who compose the greater part of the population, 
are complaining. Many of them bought their farms in good times, 
when the price of land was rapidly rising. Now they find that they 
bound themselves to pay too mucB. The prices of agricultural pro- 
duce, as is well known, have of late greatly declined, and many of the 
farmers are in embarrassed circumstances. But though many farmers 
are reduced, Danish agriculture itself is not as yet on the declina It 
is true that Denmark of late years has been obliged to import more 
corn than it has been able to export ; but cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
and, butter have been exported to a very considerable amount; and 
in the main we caifnot as yet speak of any retrogression. The reforms 
of our agrarian laws, which were carried out under the present King’s 
immediate predecessor. King Frederick VII., have greatly helped 
Diinish agriculture. These reforms were cluefly directed to removing 
the bonds which formerly hampered the cultivators of the soil ; and I 
may here especially refer to the solution of the question of leasehold 
tenure which took place under King Frederick VII. 

At the accession bf that king the so-called Foestetvang ” weighed 
heavily on the farms belonging to an estate. If a landlord did not 
himself manage the farm, it was obligatory on him to let it on life- 
lease for the lives of the farmer and his widow, or else on a very long 
lease— for years. When a farm was thus let the leaseholder was 
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obliged to pay down a considerable fine, on taking possession, besides 
the annual rent, and it being uncertain how long his widow might 
liw), it was uncertain w|iether it would pay him to make any expensive 
improvements, and consequently he very often omitted to do so. The 
premium he had to pay on taking possession also greatly lessened his 
capital. There ^v^re, in fact, so many economical and also social 
defects in this system, that the necessity of its reformation had long 
been obvious. It had often been proposed that the landlords should 
be compelled to sell their leasehold farms ; at last it was, however, 
resolved only to cncoximijG the sale, and this voluntary method proved 
successful. In .1861 a law waj passed which abolished the obligatory 
leasing of those farms, whiel^* had been freehold for at least twenty 
years, and thus an opening wUs given for the gradual removal of this^ 
restraint upon the free letting of land. This law of 1861, and a later 
law of 1872, endeavoured to make it profitable for the landlord to sell 
the leasehold farms to the tenants, or their nearest relatives. The 
landlords felt this eneouragement so strongly that almost all the 
former tenant-farmers have beeome proprietors: against 70,000 free- 
holders (peasant- proprietors) there are in Denmark now not even 5,000 
leaseholders — a proportion of one to fourteen — whereas in the 
middle of the last eeutury four-fifths of the farmers were leaseholders; 
and it can with truth be said that this transfer from leasehold to 
freehold has greatly strengthened the eeonomical and soeial inde- 
pendence of the farmers. It is undeniable that this is one of the 
factors which have most contributed to raise Danish agriculture to its 
present high level. Of course, several other causes have been in 
operation. Under King Frederick VII. a great many other important 
reforms were carried through. The political freedom with which that 
king inaugurated his reign Iiad a very stimulating influence. 
Moreover, there followed several fertile years, and the farmers 
had the pleasure of receiving high prices fon their produce. The 
free access to the English market which was given by this abolition 
of the corn laws was also of great advantage to the Danish farmers. 
Eailways, telegraphs, and steamers were built; the Rowland Hill reform 
was introduced ; institutions of credit were founded ; and in all econo- 
mical and political respects the reign of Fredcrirk VII. was a period of 
great reform. The eflects of these reforms did not, of course, show 
themselves fully at once; the population had to become familiar with 
them. But by degrees their effects became more and more visible, and 
the result has been that the Danish farms now provide us with rnaSSy 
more and much better products than they difl at the accession 
of Frederick VII. Of corn, for instance, as against six million quarters 
in 1848, we now produce ten million quarters, and of a much better 
quality. Still greater is the advance in cattle rearing. The number of 
cows has increased, and so has their quality. Our butter, which 
. formerly could hardly find a sale in England, now gets the highest 
prices. The Danish population now living better than formerly, and 
having increased considerably, their consumption has also increased ; 
neverthelesss, Denmark is now able to export live stock, butter, eggs, 
meat, pork, lard, bacon and hams, to the amount of one hundred 
million kroners (--£5,500,000) in excess of her imports, liet mo 
lastly remark that, when Frederick VII. succeeded to the throne, the 
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arable land, pastures and meadows of Denmark hardly measured mo 
than five and a half million acres ;* now they constitute 0^0**® ^ 
seven millions. It will thus be understood th^t the value of 
property lias risen enormously. At the accession of Frederick' Vl. ^ 
was not more than eight hundred million kroners ( == , 

now it is three thousand two hundred million kroners^ = £loO,OOU,UU 
or four times as much. a • * 4 -^ 

These great agrarian, reforms were attended by a great impetus 
trade and industry ; but of late the farmers have been complaining, an 
the industrial and commercial ’classes equally complain. Of course t e 
present depression is in a large measure, the consequence of the 
economical state of Europe and Amer^a, but it is also partly due 

the sad state of public affairs in Denmar^. 

The Socialist movement, which reachea Denmark in 1871, has s own 
strength in 1884 and 18S5.* In 1884 the Socialists s^cc®eded for the 
first time at the elections for the Folkething, and since 1884 they nave 
counted a few representatives in this House. In organize 

a great many meetings all over tlic country, and founded mai^ 
associations; also a considerable number of strikes were organized. 
Against this movement the employers formed employers associations, 
and they tried also to form associations consisting of labourers as well 
as of employers, the aim of which was to cause derangement in the 
labourers^ associations. Towards the close of the year the number ot 
iinemplovcd workmen considerably incrca.scd. The number of workmen 
without work is now extraordinarily large, and the distress among 
workmen in Copenhagen is greater than it has been for many, many 
years. On account of the constitutional* struggle, the Government 
eannot come to any agreement with the Rigsdag concerning measures 
which might somewhat relieve the sufferings of the labourers. 

And so we see that we are going to forfeit the great results which 
we owe to the reforRis of Frederick VI I. Our economic progress is 
dirninishiug, and the political freedom which that king wished for 
people seems to have been a dolusipn. Political strife has set its mark 
on all thought and all life in Deiinfttrk. 

Alexis Peteusev-Stuunitz. 
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I.-s^FICT10N. 

K 'O department of literature exhibits, so much as that with which we 
are here occupied, the influence of what a recent critic calls the 
liberal movement in Enj;lish literature — what we should rather call 
the individualizing inliucnce of modern democracy. Illcii belong to the 
City, said a remote past. Men belong to the Church, said a recent past. 
Each man is a whole in himself, says the present. Hence fiction, which 
more than any other branch of literature mirrors the popular 
philosophy of the hour, betrays a yearning for distinction, which is the 
characteristic of the present in a very narrow sense. We shall not 
discover it in the novels that pleased our grandparents. Miss Austen 
set herself to draw a very ordinary set of ladies and gentlemen. Her 
gallery does not contain a single portrait of a hero, a genius, or a saint. 
And even in Scott, rich in humour and in pathos as his creations arc, 
it cannot be said that we anywhere find an impressive individuality. It 
was not that he invariably avoided portraiture — he drew his own father ; 
and it was not that he had no knowledge of impressive individuals — he 
was familiar with Byron. It was that he felt, widi the instinct of the 
true artist, that genius Avas no subject for itself. But take up the first 
novel of the day that conics to hand^ and ten to one you find it occu- 
pied with the attempt to empliasizeindividuality by associating it with 
creative poAver. The first story awaiting our notice, for instance — 
“ Camilla's Girlhood * — though, in other ways than that avo would 
noAv touch on, shoAving a Avant of temperance (and our eulogy does not 
apply to the melodramatic portion), is a fresh and lively picture of 
character, so well conceived that we could fit almost every speech' to 
the proper speaker. But the Avriter has not bee i content with Miss 
Austen's aim of painting a few ordinary young peo]ile, Avhich she might 
have done Avith something of Miss Austen's grace; she has felt that 
the commonplace business of life was not enough to set up a novel, 
and has pressed art into the service. One# young lady must have a 
genius for music, another for painting ; and the young gentlemen 
must contribute to rcvicAvs whose imprimatur gives European cele- 
brity. It is provoking to have so much pretty colouring spoiled by a 
wrong theory of light and shade. We should be told nothing in' a 
novel that we arc not made to feel. We are told a great deal in 
real life that we are not made to feel. We learn that the neighbour 
at dinner who made such irrelevant comments on our remarks was 

^ CaniUla’s Girlhood. ** By Linda Villari. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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a distinguished judge, a^d that the companion of the evening who 
struck us as a specimen of absolute commonplace was a brilliant 
writer. But in this respect, as in some others, fiption should not mirjpor 
experience. It is but too probable that the great lawyer , was not 
listening to our remarks, that the man of letters did nolf spend his 
epigrams on company unworthy of them. No •such excuse will 
serve the novel-writer. Fiction should^ be for all its readers, ordinary 
or otherwise, an expansion Of those rare moments in which the 
husk of life drops off; *what we have seen in fragmentary dis- 
appointing glimpses should on its page be exhibited as a whole.. 
To say this is in effect to deprecate, except in very rare cases, the 
portraiture of the artist. Where has ^Shakespeare drawn a poet? 
Almost never should an author try ■ to create a creator. The 
attempt has been made very rarely in fir4t-rate work, and we venture 
to think that even there it lias still more rarely succeeded. 

A good illustration of the truth of this principle seems to us 
afforded by a comparison of the two novels published by one of our 
cleverest writers since our last record. “Rainbow Gold'^* may 
be called a study in the manner of Scott. It has some grave defects 
(we do not reckon among them the hiatus in the narrative, and the 
attendant opportunity for the reader’s imagination, to which we have 
seen objections taken by some critics), but it is on the whole one of 
the most racy and vivid stories on our list. It has much humour and 
much pathos, though where the author aims at the last quality he 
sometimes misses it. Job Round, the hero, is a fine fellow, moulded 
by peculiar circumstances, and of course more impressive than any 
flesh and blood type with which we could compare him would be. It 
is of the essence of fiction that the dramatic personce should,* con- 
centrate and exaggerate the interest which they would arouse in life. 
But with this necessary deduction, he is not impressive ; his interest 
lies^in the loves and vhates, hopes and fears, that belong to normal 
humanity ; his character lias no element of the exceptional. Hence 
we are not sensible of any want of proportion between description 
and effect. But when we come to First Person Singular," t where 
the interest depends on what is exceptional, we feel ourselves 
transported into a conventional world. It is not that we<'pa8S 
from the realm of our knowledge to the realm of our ignorance. 
The present writer is as little qualified by experience to judge of the 
talk of drunken sailors and the feelings of a deserter who repents 
a crime, as to judge the ideiis of “ the arch anarchist of Europe,*^ 
to quote the supposed description given in a newspaper of the person 
who takes the centre of IVir. Murray’s plot. But the circumstances 
which demand and imply the presence of such a character make us 
ask ourselves whether vqp have felt the electric neighbourhood of 
genius. The ideals that come before us in “ Rainbow Gold " are those 
of a man who sympathizes with the joys and sorrows of qrdinary 
men and women. The ideals that come before us in** First Person 
Singular" are those which suggest themselves to the mind when it 
tries to conceive of something brilliant, heroic, or impressive. The 
novel has many amusing passages and one well-drawn character, 

* “ Bainbow Gold.*' By David Christie Murray, Smith, Elder & C-o. 

t *‘Eirst Peraon Singular.’’ By David Christie Murray. Chatto & Windus. 
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bat its personages and events demand, as their explanation and 
centre, a character of supreme importance; and we feel in reading 
the story as if we were looking at a picture where the subsidiary figures 
were painted with solidity and vigour, but where the centre was occu- 
pied by a mere faint outline, or as listening to a brilliant movement On 
a piano, where the key-note happened to be dumb. 

Mr. Norris’s last novel, though it is the biography of a novelist, 
can hardly be cited against our sermon. “ Adrian Vidal’s ” * powers 
are so carefully toned down that we have no Sense, when we close the 
hook, of that disappointing intercourse with genius which is so very 
common in fiction, and not altogether unknown in real life. Mr. 
Norris is always eminently readable, and if in the respect just touched 
on he sins against our canon, 1^ does so in company with Thackeray, 
who is his master in other way'j. No writer can have a better master, 
but of course a copy cannot quite take rank with original work, and 
Adrian Vidal too much recalls Arthur Pendennis ; still more does 
Lord St. Austell too much recall Lord Stcyne for us to give the clever 
novel all the praise Avhich it seems to claim. It is true that some 
immortal work is a copy, and Mr. Norris is not nearly so much of an 
imitator as Virgil. \Vc arc apt perhaps in this sense to overrate 
originality. But the moment any writer copies another, he chooses 
a background against which his own defects will show very clearly, 
becatise they are not likely to i)e those for which his ideal naturally 
makes room. Still, Mr. Norris has a good deal of Thackeray’s humour : 
his description of the way in which his hero's fiancee informs an 
acquaintance, ignorant of their engagement, that he is the Mr. 
Vidal, her auditor carefully# concealing his ignorance of this great 
unknown, has a touch of Thackeray's humour ; while the scene in 
which an insolent fine lady signifies to the hero that he is not worthy 
of her attention has much of Thackeray's power, together with a 
character of its own. It is rather in the pathc4ic portions that we 
miss the master's hand. Thackeray uses only commonplace words 
and confronts only conventional situations, but he has a wonderful 
power of openings an infinite vista of Idve and sadness with a mere touch; 
and a study in his manner brings out any lack of the po>ver to stir 
the heart. The story of a disappointing marriage should bring us face 
to face with one of the colossal sorrows of life. It is true that it has 
been the experience of many who are not conscious of having known 
any colossal sorroty^ but in this respect also — as in that we have 
already touched bn — fiction should be, as B 4«on says of poetry, 
‘^greater than the world.’' Wc should not here find»tragedy sheathed 
in the pettiness and outwardness which act as the ansesthetics of 
experience. To a certain extent we do feel this in " Adrian Vidal,^* 
and we think in another respect that the conjugal unhappiness of the 
Vidals is less well drawn than it might be. Mr. Norris seems to 
think that the same causes disturb the mutual love of man and wdman 
before marriage and afterwards. This is a great error. A mere mis- 
understanding may prevent a happy marriage; a mere misunderstanding 
cimnot poison it. Trifles light as air may separate for ever those who 
might have made each other's happiness, but when they have onco 


* Adrian Vidal. " By W. K. Norris. Smith, Elder k Ce 
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fliiared their lives, that which keeps them ^)art is knQwledge, and not 
ignorance. 

** Alas I liow light a cause may move # 

Dissension between hearts th&t love/' 

is not a reflection that throws much light oil ay estranged husband 
and wife. However, the difficulties of marriage have never been 
treated in fiction as they deserve to be ; and it is a considerable tribute 
to a writer to say, as we^ can say of Mr. Norris, that he comes near 
enough to this aim to make us feel that he has missed it. His picture 
is full of clever painting and subtle observation, and is distinguished 
by a sort of modesty of conception which, to our mind, forms a large 
element in the attractiveness of a novel. 

Who has a right to remind us of |Thackeray if his daughter has 
not?* And yet so discoijtented is the critical temperament that it is 
ready to meet anew version of Colonel Newcome with a grumble. Colonel 
Dymond, we presume, was meant as a frank replica of Clive's father. 
There is no image in fiction more distinct than the original, hardly any 
more full of pathos. But somehow the introduction of Colonel New- 
come with a second wife, and a sister-in-law who reminds us of Mrs. 
Mackenzie, struck one of his admirers as bewildering and unsatisfac- 
tory. Our dear old friend died at the Charterhouse : this revival affects 
us as those troublous dreams where the beloved dead reappear, not to 
comfort, but to perplex us. Ilis young wife, a fresh and graceful figure, 
rouses no such complaint, and till she becomes a widow we have 
nothing but good words for her. But her second husband brings 4n 
an atmosphere of the conventional and the melodramatic, in which all 
interest disappears, lie seems to us a sort of vague reminiscence of 
Will Ladislaw in JMiddlemarch,^^ lighted up by a stage glare from the 
fires of the Commune ; and such a picture, if it is to be ellective, is not 
likely to be painted by the same artist who excels in nice character 
painting and clever Tlclincation of domestic life. We cannot but believe 
that if Mrs. liitcliie had criticised her creation, she would have dis- 
cerned the unfitness of her delicate pencil to deal with the horror of 
revolution and civil war, and the mistake of introducing these images 
of terror and national significance, except as the overshadowing influ- 
ence of the novel. Yet as it is, she seems to turn with equal confidence 
from the English home where her genius works with its happiest result, 
to the scenes of foreign war, which need a different conception, a 
different treatment, and a different set of sympathies. It is strange to 
mark this dislocaj^ion of the creative and the critical faculty. How- 
ever, no book on our list is likely to enjoy more popularity than the 
work which it mars, and there is a large portion to which it does not 
apply. 

Perhaps the most m^firked characteristic of the fiction of our day, 
as compared with the fiction of our fathers, is its ambitious character. 
To them it was the diversion of an idle hour, the repository of their 
lighter fancies ; to ns it is the vehicle of almost all thought for which 
a large audience is desired. Like a coal-mine described in " Rainbow 
Gold,” it encroaches unubserved on the subterranean territory of its 
ueighbours, and honeycombs by its extension the domain of the 

".Mn. I^ymond.” By Miss Tbackeny (Mn, Richmond Ritchie). Smith, Eider & Co, 
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preacher, the political essayist, and the biographer. .Yes, even the 
biographer ! He, we should have thought, was secure enough ; he is 
well iware of tlie valuable character of his domain, and would be 
ready enough to sink liis shafts in every possible quarter ; yet even he, 
it seems, is forestalled. A popular writer of fiction at least finds it 
worth while to issue* what wc presume to be her autobiography as 
a novel, and we are sure that any interest inspired by it must 
be sought for on the ground of the historiai^ Christopher Kirk- 
land translates a womau^s into a man’s experience, and does 
it much less clumsily than we should have expected; the fact 
that Christopher is allowed to grow up without any ' education what- 
ever being the only sign we can call to mind that we are in 
reality reading the story of female life. But the chief thing worth 
noting about the book is its ^ value as a tribute to the literary 
need of distinctness of aim. Most biographies are interesting 
to some extent, and we have no doubt Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s 
would be so to a considerable extent; but the first condition of 
interest in a biography is, that w^e should feel it an addition to our 
knowledge of fact. \Vlicu so mixed with fiction that we can prepare 
ourselves with confidence neither to be instructed nor to be entertained, 
when we feel that w c may be making room in a crowded memory for 
the products of a lively fancy or criticising a careful record of fact as 
wanting in vraisemblancc, wc feel ourselves falling into what may be 
described as a disagreeable intellectual squint. Of ‘‘ Christopher Kirk- 
land ” we can only say that the portraits, where they are labelled, fail 
to reveal those of the originals with whom we are able to compare 
them ; we would point out her allusion to a French orientalist as a 
marvel of infelicity, and on the other hand that the lack of vivid or 
picturesque eflTect drives us to suppose the object sought for was 
accuracy. There is some interest in the reflections which make up 
the bulk of the W'ork, but its chief interest scemf to us to lie in the 
conviction with which we laid it down ; that Biography should whisper 
hints to Fiction — that if she speak alqud, she should address the public 
herself. • 

By far the most remarkable work wc have to notice this time is 
'‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde/^ t a- shilling story, 
which the reader devours in an hour, but to which he may return 
again and again, to study a profound allegory and admire a model of 
style. It is a perfectly original jjroduction ; it recalls, indeed, the 
work of Hawthorne, but this is by kindred poA*lr^not by imitative 
workmanship. Wc will not do so much injustice to any possible 
reader of this weird talc as to describe its motif, h\xt we blunt no 
curiosity in saying that its motto might have been the sentence of a 
Latin father — “ Omnis aniraa et rca et testis Mr. Stevenson has 

set before himself the psyclncal problem of Hawthorne’s "Transforma- 
tion,^^ viewed from a ditlercnt and perhaps an opposite point of view, 
and has dealt with it with mure vigour if with less grace. Here it is 
not the child of Nature who becomes manly by experience of sin, but 

* Autofiiograpliy of (.Ihristophcr Kirkluud.” By Mrs. Iwnn Lynton. Richard 

& Son. 

+ '*Tho Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and ^Fr. Hyde.^* By Robert Louis StevenBon. 
Cliatto k Windus. “ Prince Otto.” By the same author. 
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a fully-developed man who goes through a different form of the process^ 
and if the delineation is less associated with beautiful imagery, the 
parable is deeper, and, we would venture to add, truer. Mr. Stevfinson 
represents the individualizing influence of modern democracy in its 
more concentrated form. Whereas most fiction deals witfi the relation 
between man and woman (and the very fact that •its scope is so much 
narrowed is a sign of the atomic character of our modern thought), the 
author of this straijge tale takes an even narrower range, and sets 
hiwS&f to investigate the meaning of the word self. No woman's 
name occurs in the book, no romance is even suggested in it; it 
depends on tlie interest of an idea ; but so powerfully is this interest 
worked out that the reader feels that the same material might have 
been spun out to cover double the space, and still have struck him as 
condensed and close-knit workmanshi]}. It is one of those rare fictions 
which make one uiiderstfed the value of temperance in art. If this 
tribute appears exaggerated, it is at least the estimate of one who 
began Mr. Stevenson^s story with a prejudice against it, arising from 
a recent perusal of its predecessor, his strangely dull and tasteless 
Prince Otto.^^ It is a psychological curiosity that the same man 
should have written both, and if they were bound up together, the 
volume would form the most striking illustration of a warning neces- 
sary for others besides the critic — the warning to judge no man by any 
single utterance, how complete soever. 

We may associate Mr. Stevenson^s striking picture with a little 
jew d/esprit by an anonymous writer, about the same size, and fitly 
classed with it in some other respects, although it would be easy to 
regard the two as a complete contrast; '^That Very Mab^"* being as 
decided an cxainjde of intemperate as ^^The Strange Case" is of tem- 
perate art, and the sombre power shown in the represeiitatiou of a 
profound moral idea being not less strongly opposed to the light touch 
which recalls Queen Mab to nineteenth- century England, and looks at 
the world through the fairy^s eyes. But Queen Mab is witty, and there 
is something in the condensed jpower of Mr. Stevenson^s tale which, 
though not necessarily implying tvit, yet has a somewhat similar effect 
on the mind, aiid seems to belong to the same order of creative power. 
We will make the hazardous experiment of illustrating our epithet by 
extracting a satire on the Broad Church, which appears to us as full of 
truth as of wit, and Avhilc we lay our extract before the reader with 
all the diffidence with which we always detach brilliant writing from 
its context, wc will venture unhesitatingly to assure him, that if he 
find it dull, nothing in the little volume is written for his benefit. 

“Why won’t you take up with my scientific religion?* a religion, you 
know, that can be expressed with equal facility by emotional or by mathematical 
terms. It is as easy, wheti^you once understand it, as the first proposition in 
Euclid. You have two points, Faith and Reason, and you draw a straight 
line between them. Then you must describe an ecpiilateral triangle — I mean 
a Bcientific religion — on tlie straight line FR, between Faith and Reason.’’ 

Oh ! ” said the Professor. “ How do you do it 1 
“ First,” said the Theologian hopefully, “ taking F as your centre, FR obb 
your radius, describe the circle of Theology. Then, taking R as your centre, 
FR as your radius, describe the circle of Logic. These two circles will inter- 

* **Tliat Very Mab.” Longmans. 
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sect at Science, indicated in the proposition by the point S; join together SP, 
and then join SK, and you will have the equilateral triangle of a Scientific 
religion on the line FKS.’^ ^ 

“ Prove it,’* said the Professor grimly. 

' Science and Faith,” replied the Theologian readily, “ equal Faith and 
Keason, because they aiys both radii of the same circle, Man being the radius 
of tlie Infinite. Theology ” 

Stop ! ” ejaculated the Professor in the utmost indignation. “ What do 
you mean by it ? I never in my life listened to svch unmitigated nousense. 
Who gave you leave to talk of a scientific religion as an equilateral triangle'^ ” 

I find in you,” continued the Theologian with benevolence, “ much to 
tolerate, much even to admire. I regret that, formerly, some of my prede- 
cessors may have been led, b}' your aggressive and turbulent spirit, to form un- 
necessarily harsh judgments of your character, and put unnecessarily tight thumb- 
screws on your thumbs ; but as for' me, I desire to win you by sympathy and 
affection and physico-theological alfernoon parties*, not to coerce you by vitu- 
peration. Your eye of Keason, as 1 have often observed, is already sufficiently 
developed j supplement it with the eye of Faith, and you will be quite com- 
plete. It will then only remain for you to learn which objects it is necessary 
to view with wdiich eye, and carefully to close the other. This takes a little 
practice (which must not be attempted in Society), but 1 am sure that a person 
of your attainments will easily master the dilliculty. We will then joyfully 
receive you into our ranks. No sacrifice on your part will be required ; you 
will retain the old distinction of F.K.S. of which you have always been 
justly proud ; but we shall take the liberty of conferring upon you the 
additional privilege of the honorary title of D.D.” 

We ipay conclude with a notice of two novels which are associated 
by the common possession of pathos as the predominant feeling of 
each. Ouicla^s * last novel has her usual allowance of fiiults, obvious 
enough to every critic ; and one in addition which we hardly know 
in any of her works, and which, from the novel-writer's point of 
view, is the most deadly of any, for parts of it arc dull. But wc, for 
our part, readily overlook all that is tasteless ancT ignorant, for the 
sake uf that power which, in reminding us of the misery of the 
world, translates it into somctlung softening, elevating, uniting. The 
reader may perhaps demur- An essay, a sermon, a moral treatise, he 
may plead, more fitly addresses itself to such a theme than a work of 
which the object is to give pleasure. We should fully allow that some 
immortal work, and a great deal of the most popular work, is almost 
entirely without the feeling. There is scarcely a touch of it in Homer, 
there is not a touch of it in many a novel much sought lor at the libraries. 
But to us it appears one of the greatest gifts )f the^writer of fiction. 
It is not that wo desire to be always contemplating the misery of the 
world ; when we take up a novel we often desire to forget it. But an 
author who does not know it cannot make us forget it ; and a writer 
who is to deliver us from its oppressive forms Aiust be able to.translate 
the manifold troubles of life, with all their bewildering entanglement^ 
their distracting pettiness, into something that releases such tears as 
the foreign slaves shed on Hector’s bier — 

** Their woes their own, a hero’s death the plea.” 

This power we almost always find in the writer who calls herself 
Ouida. We feel it in her writing as a keynote, sounding through 

* ” Ofchmar.” By Ouida. Chatto & Windusj 
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much that is false and tawdry, and giving the whole the unity of a 
work of art; and also, as it seems to us, the purity of feelin^^ that 
belongs to compassion as surely as cruelty belongs to lust."' No 
deliverance from the darker passions of our nature, we believe, could 
be so absolute as that which . should suffuse them with'the passion of 
pity ; where this influence is felt, all that is foul v3,nishes as beneath jbhe 
touch of flame. The hero of Ouida^s story, while devoted to a worthless 
wife (a personage quite as tiresome as she is wicked), is attracted by this 
df^,j ^jassion of pity towards a beautiful girl who has been the victim 
of her capricious patronage, and whom, in consequence, he finds 
starving in the streets of Paris. There is something original and 
beautiful in the feeling which springs up between the two. The love 
that has all of passion but its limitation is indeed not very uncommon 
in life ; it is an incident of raan 3 ^^ a career that looks comnion- 
place enough. But it has rarely been delineated in fiction, and we 
know no more touching description of it than that given here. 

It is in this power of embodying, and as it were concentrating, a deep 
compassion for the sorrow of the world, that we would associate Ouida’s 
last novel with that of an older writer, who yet has been so sparing of 
her power that, though* her first book was greeted, if we remember 
right, with warm admiration about a generation ago, we now have to 
notice only the second. “The Story of Catherine has been spoken 
of by some critics as if it were a first work, and the bulk of the novel- 
readers of our day were in their cradles, or at least in their nurseries, 
when “A Lost Love^^ was given to the world; while of those (we 
may mention among them the name of Mrs. (Jaskell and Mrs. Archer 
Clive) wlio welcomed in it the work; as they thought, of a new 
writer, many a one lias passed a^vay, and the unpretending little 
volume before us, like some strain of simple music, rouses memories 
in which it is itself forgotten. It would be exceeding the province 
of the critic to ^express at any length the wonder which arises, 
that the writer who showed so long ago that she had power to 
touch the spring of human emotions, has left it unexercised for 
the bulk of a lifetime; but if is difficult to judge the new-com^r 
without some reference to its predecessor. “A Lost Love^^ was 
a picture of unrequited affection; the “Story of Catherine^' is the 
picture of an affection given to an unworthy object, or rather to a non- 
existent object — a tender, fresh young heart captivated by a chivalric 
mask over cold and heartless selfishness. Tho theme is a well-worn 
one, but sometliing in the treatment brings it home to the reader 
with less power^ we think, than tlie earlier fiction, but with tne same 
fbree of simplicity, and with more pathos. It is, as the former novel 
was ajso, rather a picture of emotion than of character ; but there is 
something refreshing ajid restful in the trust of the author to a few 
simple chords for the whole effect, and the consistent avoidance of all 
effort at variety. The end affects the ear as an unexpected minor : the 
worthless husband is not killed off to make way for the faithful lover, 
and we are left with a sense of compassion, that is perhaps too like 
what is suggested by a large part of life. Ashford Owen in both her 
novels has followed what we think the truer instinct of the imaginative 
writer, in associating her work rather with music than with paint- 

* “ The Story of Catherine.*’ By Ashford Owen. Macmillan & Co. 
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ing. Pathetic narrative at all events owes its power to that which 
makes up the charm of music for the greater number of those who 
enjoy it — that vague suggestion of sorrow which sets it for the moment 
as a thing apart from us, and relieves feeling by bringing imagination 
to bear its burden for a time. 

Julia Wedgwood. 




II.— POETRY. 

r 

T he books of poetry published within the last year in England 
give evidence of no fiiilure of the sources of inspiration. The 
poets apparently take very little notice of the discouraging voices 
which tell them tlicy have no right to be poetical ; that they ought to 
accept their position, and consider themselves the degenerate over- 
refined successors of the great men who lived seventy years ago. The 
critics may talk as much as they please of this age of literary decline, 
with its proper vices of pedantry and artificiality. The poets pay no 
attention. They will not renounce their faith in the old divinities. 
They refuse to acknowledge that all the good songs have been sung 
— all the good subjects used up — all the harmonics exhausted. 

‘^Tiresias^^* is a poem which might well be used to prove how 
little need there is for a master of poetry to take any newer way, or 
look for any other sort of theme, than those of the ancients. The 
songs and tragedies and annals of all countries contain stories of the 
self-devotion of one man for the people. But this last tragic mono- 
logue, the speech of Tircsias strengthening his son to face death, no 
more loses by comparison with earlier poems on such a subject than 
the hero hirnseif would by comparison with others like him. It would 
be hard to find a nobler example than Tircsias of the highest 
poetical virtues gathered together in a short space. 

Few poems of the modern world seem to bear out so well the philo- 
sopher's theory, that tragedy is a purification, clearing away all egoistic 
sentiment, and leaving only pure unselfish pity and awe. It shows 
that poetry has stiH its old power as a healer of private griefs and 
rages. /Co read it cOnl’crs a sort of dignity up^'p the reader — shows him 
how the immortals regard the deaths of heroes — ^ 

Rejoicing that the sun, the moon, the stars, 

yeutl no such light upon the ways of men * 

As one great deed.” ^ 

It is a poem which, further, is among the most perfect in imagery 
and sound. The severity of its spirit does not make it abstract in 
language. There is no separation in it between the thought and the 
outward decoration of the tliought. The life of the poem is all one — 
thought, passion, and imagination inseparable. The following passage 
is of irresistible force — an overwhelming harmony of all voices and 

* “ Tircsias, and other Poenia.” liy Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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instruments. Let who "chooses distinguish tbem^ and say what is due 
severally to the words^ verse, thought, ai)d fancy of the poet : — ^ 

** MeDaceiui, tliou hast e^es, and I call hear 
Too plainly what fuU tides of onset sap ^ 

Our seven high grates, and what a weight of war 
Bides on those ringing axles t jingle ^ hits, 

Shouts, arrows, tramp of the horn-footed horse 
That grind the glebe to i)owder ! Sfcony showers 
Of that ear-stunning hail of Arcs crash 
Aloifg the sounding walls. Above, below, ' 

Shock after shock, the strong-built towers and gates 
Keel, bruised and battered with the shuddering 
War- thunder of iron rams ; and from within 
The city comes a murmur void of joy. 

Lest she be taken captive —maidens, wives. 

And mothers with their babblers of the dawn, 

And oldest age in shadow Aom the night, 

Falling ab^ut their shrines before their gods, 

And wailing * Save us.’ 

■ “ And they wail to thee ! 

These eyeless eyes, that cannot sec thine ^wn. 

Sec this, that only in thy virtue lies 
The saving of our Thebes ; for yesternight. 

To me the great god Ares, whose one bliss 
Is war, and human sacriticc — ^liimself 
Blood-red from bjittle, spear and helmet tipt 
With stormy light as on a mast at sea. 

Stood out before a darkness, crying, “ Thebes, 

My Thebes, shall fall aiul perish, for I loathe 
The seed of Cadmus — ^yet if one of these 
By his own baud— if one of these— 


** My son, 

No sound is breathed so potedt to coerce 
And to conciliate as their names who dare 
For tliat sweet iiiothcr-Iaud which gave them birth 
Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names, 

Craven on incinonal columns, are a song 
Hdhrd in the future; few, but more than wall 
And iam])art, tlicir examples reach a hand 
Far thro’ all years, iiiul everywhere they meet 
And kiinlle generous purpose, and the strength 
To mould it into action pure as theirs.” 

There is another piece in the book which in many ways deserves to 
rank beside “ Tiresias.^^ “ The Ancient Sage ” is a noble ethical or 
philosophical poem, in which the wise man takes up a young poet’s 
rendering of Va7ilfas and sliows Jiow to the initiated 

his examples of the worthlessness of all things may have quite a 
different meaning. The sage docs not attempt to confute the poet's 
melancholy argument by any counter-argument. It is not ajeu-parti 
between two poetical wranglers. He goes beyond the poet’s arguments 
altogether ; while accepting and even emphasizing the vanity of the 
earthly life, he has, besides, his mystical knowledge of a mode of union 
with the Divine, in which all the odds are made even. This knowledge 
is incommunicable ; there is no argument to convince, against their 
will, those who prefer to keep their belief in illusion : 

• “ For nothing worthy proving can bo proven, 

Nor yet disproven.” 

The Ancient Sage is even more remarkable than the author’s 
Lucretius,” with which it is naturally compared, for the power shown 
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of expressing very abstract ideas with clearness and poetical force ; 
as in the following lines : — 

“ But with thcVfameless is nor Day nor Hour ; , 

’ Tbo' we, thin minds, who creep from thought to thought, 

Break into ‘ Thene * and * Whens ’ the Kteinal Now : 

TJiis double seeming of the single world ! 

‘'Balin and Balan/’ the latest Idyll of the King, tells again how 
Balin met with his brother Balan, and how each of them sleltr^ther 
unknowen till they were wounded to death.^^ To many readers it will 
be hard to say whether the prose of Malory or the verse of the Poet 
Laureate has the greater charm of old association. This chapter of 
that great book of chivalry, which seems never to grow out of date, 
will be received with welcome 'oy many for its own sake, and also for 
the sake of all the years during which its companions — all the Idylls 
of the King — have deliglited the world. 

Two books of poetry, which are uniform outwardly and in other 
ways related, are >lr. JDobson^s ‘‘At the Sign of the Lyre,"* and Mr, 
Gosse'a “ Firdausi in Exile.^’t They are books which every reader of 
poetry considers carefully and jealously, anxious for the reputation of 
the authors, and for the poetic fame of the age to which they belong. 
Much is expected of them. They have entered for the big prizes. 

Mr. Dobson's volume can hardly be considered apart from his “ Old- 
World Idylls.*’ Each book is a collection of earlier and later poems. 
Any general description of the one will apply equally well to the other. 
Both contain specimens of very various kinds of poetry, to the making 
of which go all sorts of poetic fancies. No one requires to be told 
how Mr. Dobson has discovered the quintessence of the eighteenth 
century — the Rosicruciaii secret, to call up out of oblivion the brocades, 
and bows, and patches, even the voices and light laughter, of a careless 
Epicurean age. He delights to use this sort of nfagic. It is believed 
by some students that he has seen the real sedan-chair in itself, as it 
exists, apart from matter, in Plato’s translunary paradise of ideas. 

In the present volume he has given free range to his wit. The world 
of Prior and Gay is revived in a score of graceful poems, which confer 
on the old thoughts and fashions of speech a charm greater than they 
ever possessed in their original life. For it must be confessed that Mr. 
Dobson, in spite of his partialities, is not really of the same school as 
the authors whom he admires. He has “ the Passion of the Past^^ — to use 
an expression from the “ Ancient Sage ” of Lord Tennyson— in a degree 
which quite disqualifies him from ranking with the Vjontented, worldly 
Augustan authors. His eighteenth century is a ghost, with all harsh 
colours softened, spiritualized, and shifting, like those of the aurora. 

There are not in this present book quite sp many Greek subjects as 
in “ Old-World Idylls,^’ but there is enough to surprise and confuse any 
reader who may have known Mr. Dobson only as a witty versifier on 
sentimental-comedy subjects. The poet, it is true, makes a humorous 
protest against the exclusive tyranny of the great masters, an apology 
for the poetry of Herrick and his fellows : — 

* **'At the Sign of the Lyre,” By Austin Dobson. Kegan Paul, Trench A Co. 1886. 

'‘I^danei in Exile, and other Poerna,” By Edmund Gome, Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1885. 
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“ Where the voice like the piper Ma-ayinjy^ 

Comes playing,— 

And the rhyme is as gay as a dancer 

In ^swer,— 

It will last till men weary of pleasure 

in measure! 

It will last till men weary of laughter * 

And after ! ” 

(“Jocosa Lyra,*' p. 80.) 

ButiOie most casual reader can hardly fail to notice, besides the ‘^Praed’* 
or Locker ” passages, others of an austerer and loftier style. There 
is no enmity between the elegiac and the comic Muse. The. memorial 
verses on pp. 100-106 should be studied. The poem on Victor Hugo is 
the answer or counterpart of Jocosa Dyra.'^ 

Mr. Gosse’s Firdausi -in Exile is a worthy companion of Mr. 
Dobson^s book. Not that there is much community of subject or 
style, though Mr. Gossc has caught the gait of the Augustans (see 
his ‘^Epistle to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day,*’ p. 131). The likeness between the two poets is not much more 
than this, that they arc equally scrupulous about the perfection of 
their writings. They both are “ correct ^* poets, though not in the old 
sense of correctness. They claim, as moderns and disciples of the 
great Romantic poets, freedom in their choice of subject and of metre. 
They acknowledge the laws of no academy or arbiter of taste. But 
with all their freedom tlicy are intolerant of anything slack or flabby 
in composition. They never put forward good intentions as a plea 
to save themselves. • 

Firdausi in Exile and the poems that accompany it are examples 
of careful and learned art. They command attention and admi- 
ration in virtue of the autlior’s resolute endeavour after firmness 
and definiteness. OT the three longer poems, that of Firdausi is the 
best. It is a very eloquent narrative, which conveys to the reader a 
wonderful impression of Oriental vastness, spaciousness, and tranquillity. 
The Island of the Blest’^ is far Isss pleasing. It gives, after Lucian’s 
True History,” the story of a navigator’s visit to the Happy Islands. 
The idea is a fascinating one. Unfortunately, Mr. Gosse has made a 
compromise between two inconsistent modes of treating the subject. 
Lucian treats the inhabitants of the Happy Islands with mischievous 
irreverence. A modern poet cannot take that method altogether — he 
cannot think of the Fairy Islands without a sort of halt-humorous 
nostalgia, Mr. Gftssc could not escape this sentiment — it makes all 
the beauty of his poem. Why did he not trust his instinct? Why 
did he determine to repeat Lucian’s slanderous presentments of Ajax 
and Theseus, and even to add to them ? — for Lucian knew better than 
to make his mob of blessed spirits hoot at Telamonian Ajax with the 
name of Cassandra. It was something less than generous in the poet 
to use this sort of invention. The poem has many beauties, but th/esc 
things spoil it. In “ The Cruise of the Rover,” a ballad of men of 
Devon and ** the Mexique bay ” and the Azores, another poem has 
been added to the company of those which acknowl^gc the ^^levenge” 
as their captain. It is impossible in a short space to give any account 
of the great variety of imagination to be found in the shorter pieces 
VOL. XLIX. s s 
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that follow. They need not fear to be compared with the earlier poems 
of the author. The followin'' stanzas from “The Church by^the Sea,” 
arc as convincing a proof of the author’s mastery as could be found in 
any of the more elaborate metres in this collection ; — 

“That spirit of wit, whoso quenchless ray 
• To wakening; England Holland lent, 

In whose frail wasted body lay 
The orient and the Occident, 

“ Still wandering in the night of thue, ' 

Nor yet conceiving dawn should be, 

A pilgrim with a gift of rhyme, 

Sought out Our Lady by the Sea. 

“ Along the desolate downs he rode, 

And pondered on Ood*a mystic name, 

Till with his ',>eads and votive ode, 

To Walsinghain Erasmus came. 

“ He found the famous chapel there 
TJiiswcpt, unlatticed, uiidivinc; 

And the bleak gusts of autumn air 
Jllew sand across the holy shrine. 

* * * « 

“ He mocked, that spirit of matchless wit ; 

He mourned the rite that warps and seres ; 

And seeing no hope of health in it, 

He laughed lest he should break in tears. 

“ And we if still our reverend fanes 
Lie open to the saU sea deCp, 

If dying sand our choir profanes, 

Shall we not laugh, shall we not weep r ’’ . . . . 

The third series of Miss Inj^clow^s Poems * is not loss admirable than 
its predecessors. It begins with Rosamund/^ a dramatic idyll of the 
Spanish Armada^ in strong and vigorous blank verse — a poem full of 
energy. The second piece, Echo and the FcriT,’’ is surpassed by 
none in the book for that sort of excellence whfeli belongs to Miss 
Ingelow’s best pieces — that freedom of rhythm and rhyme which is 
found in the wonderful poem of the High Tide — which seems to 
come from perfect confidence that the poetic inspiration will find its 
proper words, tone, and measure. Verse of tliis sort seems almost to 
justify the heretics who disbelieve in the rules of the art of poetry. 
None of what may be called the more regular poems — those in set 
metres, such as the octaves of The Bell-Bird ” — have so much of the 
unmistakable indefinable charm of freshness and life as those where 
the author has been left free. ^ 

Mr. Bridges, whose " Prometheus the Firegiver was noticed some 
time back in this REVHiW, has published a delightful version of the 
story of Psyche, f There are many things remarkable in it : the 
simplicity and evenness of the whole poem the absence of anything 
to impair the interest of the story, as distinguished from the interest 
of characters or moral ; the strongly original versification, ^ with its 
old-fashioned and well-justified confidence in rhyme as the chief 
heauty. The simplicity of the poem is not, any more than ChauceFs, 
in any way insipid or merely innocent and ignorant. The poet can 

» 

■ * “Poems.” By Jean Ingelow. Thiul Series. Longmans. 

+ “ Eros and Psyche ; a Poem in Twelve Measures.’’ By Robert Bridges. The 
story done into English from the Latin of Apuleius. George Bell &,SonB. 1885. 
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express (vi.*27) Newtonian, as Chaucer could Ptolemaic science. He 
can declare metaphysical subtleties — where that is necessary — notjiess 
courageously than Spenser (i. 5). In the rfiore proper business of 
epic poetry he describes briefly and vividly, without any appearance of 
strained compression or over-emphasis. The following stanza is from 
the first Measure " of the poem : — * 

And after them sad Molicertes dravo 
His (^harlot, that with swift unfcllicd wheel, 

By his two dolphins drawn along the wave, 

Flew as they plunged, yet did not dip nor reel, 

But like a plough that shears the heavy land, 

Stood on the flood, and back on either hand 
O’erturned the briny furrow with its keel.” 

A new singer has appeared in the |North. His name is Hugh 
Haliburton, a shepherd of the Ocbils. His editor and sponsor is 
Mr. J. Logie llobcrtson, Master of Arts * This shepherd of Qlen- 
devon uses thoughts which his editor regards as Horatian, but his 
true literary ancestors afe those of his own country. He has the 
Northern gift of humorous verse, lie, too, belongs to the great 
society of which Dunbar and Burns arc the equal sovereigns. He 
takes his style from Scottish tradition ; he employs the metres of the 
poems wrote by the ingenious before 1600,^^ especially that old 
metre of Provence, invented (perhaps) by the Count of Poitiers in 
the eleventh century, passed on to England in the thirteenth, and 
saved by the Scottish poets out of the old mystery-plays to become 
the crambo-clink of Ramsay and his circle, of Fergusson and of 
Burns. Here is the youngest poct^s non (jmnis inoriar : — 

“ Sac I may say’t witlioot a lee, 

I dinua a’ thcgitlior dee ; 

Therefore forbear to greet for me 
^ When I’m awa. 

An’ keep a dry, a drouthie ee, 

1 cli«airge ye a’. 

When at my door the hearse draw's up, 

An’ Kate hauiids roun’ the dirgy-cnp, 

Nae friend o’ mine will tak’ a sup 
For that the less, 

But calmly, wi’ a steady grup, 

Cowj) owre his gless. 

“ The better part o’ me remains : 

Whaur Allan Water meets the plains, 

An* Devon, crystal but for rains, • 

(iangs wanderin’ wide, 

Jjang after me yo’ll hear my strains 
On Ochilside.” 

But may it be long yet before he sings the swan-song ! 

A difterent sort of minstrelsy is to be heard in Airs from Arcady ; t 
yet the two minstrels might agree on many things if they had a com- 
mon language. The American poet is a follower of Epicurus in 
philosophy, and of Mr. Austin Dobson in style. His verse is always 
pleasant, and, in one poem at least, capable of more than an imitative 
grace. 

♦ “Horace in Homespun : a Series of Scottish Pastorals.” By Hugh Haliburton, 
shepherd of the Ocbils. With IVeface, Notes, and Olossary, by J, Logie Robertson, 
M. A. Edinburgh : William Paterson. 1886. 
f “ Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere.” By H. C. Banner. London: Charles Hutt. 
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In "An Italian Garden/^* Miss Eobinson has collected a number 
of jioems as different as can be from those of the " New Arcadia/^ 
her last book of poetry.^’ Most oF the pieces in the "New Arcadia 
were idylls or ballads \ or, if lyrical, lyrics with a considerable alloy of 
historical or descripj;ive matter to harden them. These present poems 
are almost entirely destitute of epical substance. Among them there 
is no rival to the concise narrative poetry or the free romantic poetry 
of the "New Arcadia.^^ They are all lyrics, /ind lyrics of the^vaguest 
and most melancholy kind. It cannot be hoped for them that' ♦hey 
will ever be widely known. Their grace cannot escape notice ; but that 
is not enough to make their unsubstantial and subtle meaning accept- 
able with the majority. They are too fragmentary, too indefinite. 
They are not addressed to tl\e wide world— to the guests that listen 
like a three years' child when the ballad-singer begins. Such simple 
persons must be content to wait— taking with them from this volume 
poems like " Florentine May," and " Fireflies," and praising the author 
for the Tuscan melodics — " Rispetti," "Stornclli," and " Strambotti " 
— here used with English words. 

It may be noted here that Musurus Pasha has completed his trans- 
lation ot* the " Divine Comedy." t 

No record of last year's poetry would be complete without mention 
of the poems included in the "Literary Remains of C. S. Calvcrley," 
a book which forms no unworthy memorial of a writer remarkable in 
many ways, and not least for his inl'alliblc skill in all the secrets of 
verse. 

W. P. Keii. 


II [.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Travel. — Probably no Englishman knows Burma better than Mr. 
J. G. Scott (“ Shway Yoc"), who was appointed the other day an 
Assistant-Commissioner of the co’intry, mainly because of his excep- 
tional knowledge of it ; and all who want information about our new 
possessions and their interesting populations will read the little work 
he has just published on " Burma as it was, as it is, and as it will 
be." § It is an excellent description both of land and people, and is 
as readable as it -is instructive. — Mr. IL II. Romilly puts forth his 
book on "The Western Pacific and New Guinea" || with modesty, 
but it is really one of the most intci^esuing books of travel we have 
read, and contains, small though it is, an unusual amount of fr^sh 
and novel information. The author is Deputy-Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, and Acting Special Commissioner for New Guinea, 
and he has enjoyed many exceptionally good opportunities for seeing 
native life in that little-known island. He was spectator, for example, 
at a regular battle between two hostile native tribes, and afterwards at 
the scraping, cooking, and eating of some of the slain, and no special 

* “ An Italian Garden ; a Book of Songs.” By A. Mary F, Robinson. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1886. 

' + “Dante’s Paradise.” Translated into Greek Verse. By Musurus Pasha^ 
D.C.L. Williams & Horgate. 1885. 

J G. Bell & Sons. f London : G. Redway. I| London ; John Murray. 
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correspondent can describe what he has seen with more vividness or ex- 
cellent taste* — Mr, J. D. Rees, Under-Secretaiy and Persian Translator 
to the Government of Madras, employed part? of his furlough last^ear 
in travelling across a tract of Persia which is still blank in the latest 
maps, and which no other European has yet traversed— the tract in 
the north-west of Persia between Kasveen and Hamadan. He found 
it a land flowing with milk and honey, a land of fertile plains, and 
corn, and vineyards, and orchards, but where the English word politics 
has got curftnt as the equivalent for a He. His notes of 
his journey* arc a careful and not unimportant geographical record.— 
When Baron von Hiibner, formerly Austrian Ambassador in Paris 
and Rome, proposed at his advanced years to make a tour through 
the British colonics, liis friends received the proposal with a dis- 
couraging silence— the kind of silence, 4ie says, which in peoples is the 
lesson of kings f but he hftis not only done his 54,000 miles in the year, 
but written a most entertaining and instructive work about the joumey.t 
He visited India, the Cape Colony, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, and the 
United States, and chats pleasantly and wisely of all he has seen. 
His remarks have often a good deal of weight and value, coming as 
they do from a man of his political experience and manifest sagacity, 
who mingled with the people he met, not as an Englishman, but as a 
foreigner. In this respect, for example, he could study the South 
African question with considerable advantage, and his account of that 
colony is one of the most important and interesting parts of the book. — 
Mr. George E. Raum^s “ Tour Around the World J is a very different 
kind of work from Baron von Hiibner's. It is made up of letters 
written by an American tourist to his 'mother from each successive 
halting- place in his course round the world. The letters are apparently 
compiled for the most part from the guide-books, and might without 
loss have remained purely family heirlooms. — It is now nearly fifty 
years since the last English book on the Azores was published — 
Bullar s “ Winter in the Azores — and many changes have taken place 
even in those remote and quiet islands since then, and much fresh 
knowledge lias been gained. Tins has been gathered by Mr. W. F. 
Walker in a very complete and interesting account of the islands.§ 
Mr. Walker describes their history, their scenery and natural pro- 
ductions, and the habits and character of their inhabitants ; and gives 
some useful suggestions to invalids who may think of going to them 
in search of health, whether for their baths or for their climate. The 
book is furnished with serviceable maps and illustrations.— Don 
Horacio H. Hammick bespeaks the favour of the reader for his book 
on ** The Duke of Wellington's Spanish Estate || by saying that many 
books have been written on Spain, but none ever so unlike any other as 
his. In a sense this is ^rue. The object of the work seems to be a 
personal vindication of the author s own relations with the manage- 
ment of the estate which was presented to the Duke of Wellington in 
1814 by the Spanish nation, and has apparently been deplorably 

* Notes of a Journey from Kaswem to Hamadan across the Karaghan Countiy.*' 
By J. H. Bees. Madras : E. Keys. 

Through the British Empire.^’ By Baron von Hiibner. London: John Murray. 

X London : 'Irubaer & Co. n n a 

§ '‘The Azores, or Western Islands.” By Walter Frederick Walker, F.B.G.S. 
Londoa ; Triibner & Co; || London ; Spottiswoode k Co. 
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neglected by him and his successors since ; but the interest of the 
book lies in the light it throws on the social and economic life of the 
Spafiish peasantry, and in the details of estate management into which 
, it enters. 

Misciaj.A^^Jsous. — At the happy suggestion of Professor W. T. 
Gairdner, the Sanitiiry Institute has published a selection from the 
annual reports made by the late Dr. William Farr as superintendent 
of the Statistical Department of the Ilegistrar-Generars Office.* * * § One 
cannot help being struck with the variety as Veil as the great ihte^est 
of the information contained in th^ volume on all matters connected 
with the movement of population, and it would certainly be well if the 
example set by the Sanitary Institute were largely followed, and the 
masses of important knowledge now buried in our blue-books were in 
this way collected and recovered for general use. — Useful work of this 
kind is being done in another field l)y Mr. Gomme, who gives us 
a fresh volume of his classified collection of the contents of the 
Gentleman's Magazine from 1731 to 1868. The present volumef 
begins a new department, that of Archseelogy, on which the Gentle- 
tnan^s Magazine used to publish numerous contributions. Some of 
these were written by scientific arclrccologists, but even where they do 
not meet the requirements of modern science, they are useful for deter- 
mining the condition of monuments at the time of writing, and other 
circumstances of interest. Mr. Gomme adds a few judicious notes and an 
index. The letters of George Sand have been translated and edited, with 
some notes and a biographical sketch of the authoress, by Mr. R. L. de 
Beaufort,J and published in three considerable volumes. In them- 
selves those letters are disappointing and few of them would call for 
publication on their own merits ; but their biographical value is high, 
and ill this respect the more commonplace of them are not the least 
valuable, for they show us some of the better sides of a nature which 
is apt to be misunderstood. They thrown interesting lights, too, on the 
working of Socialistic and other movements in France. Those to 
Mazzini and Flaubert are among the best. — An attempt by Professor 
Posnett of Auckland, in his work, Comparative Literature, one of 
the International Scientific Series, to put the bonds of science on 
poetry is at least a very able one. Buckle tried the same method with 
history. Success cannot be expected in cither case, individuals being 
too strong for their surroundings in so many instances as to vitiate 
the laws which science intends to be axiomatic. Much that DK 
Posnett says, in most suggestive and learned fashion, is as useful for 
his opponents as his friends. The relati»^ity of literature, followed 
through the clan, the city commonwealth, the nation, to cosmopolitan 
breadth, may be true, as the author richly illustrates; but there 
is much more in a Dante or a Shakespeare than the evolution, of 
their periods/ The work shows wide sympathy in many directions. 

* “Vital Statistics.'* By William Farr, M.U Kilited by Noel H. Humpliroys. 

London : Edward Stanford. 

+ The Gentleman: ft Matjazine Library : “iVrchjpology.” Part I. By E. L. Gomme. 
London : Elliot Stock. London : Ward & Downey* 

§ “Comparative Literature.” By Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett, M.A., LL.D., 
F.L.S., Barrister-ot-Law : Professor of (Jiassics and English Literature, University 
College, Auckland, New Zealand ; Author of “The Historical Method,” &c. London ; 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. ^ 
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—To lovers of music and its. professors Miss Amy Fay^s letters, under 
the title of Music-Study in Germany'^ * will be as interesting How in 
the new English edition as they were som6 years ago, when they 
appeared in America. Of Liszt in his home at Weimar there is much 
enthusiastic account ; and knowledge, chiefly in the supefiative key, is 
given of many other musicians less known to faiflc. Miss Fay might 
have wished to be saved from the extraordinary preface to this edition 
by her friend Sir George Grove. — It is impossible to say anything 
genial of A Study *of Victor Ilugo.^^t For all the early promise, 
Mr. Swinburne lias been long excelling himself in degeneration at each 
successive cflbrt in verse and prose. His exaggerations have made his 
literary criticism absolutely worthless, and his superlatives of admira- 
tion for the fireworks of Hugo have here reached the point of not only 
being maudlin, but grovelling. The attacks upon Carlyle, Copper- 
mouth” as he nicknames® him, because one of many who will not 
extol Shelley and the Frenchman, show that even Mr. Swinburne is 
not quite without doubts in worship of this half-poet, notwithstand- 
ing his meandering protests. To rank Hugo with, not to say above, 
(Goethe, Dante, and Shakespeare, is exactly the same kind of criticism 
as classing Dore with Kaphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian. The 
amazing thing is, that there are cultivated Englishmen who believe in 
the mail as a poet, whose real value is to be found in his power of telling 
sensational tales. — The verdict on Mr. George Barnett Smith’s new 
book, The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria, cannot be one of 
great approval. Compared with his previous political biographies, 
these monograms on Melbourne, Peel, Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, 
Palmerston, Bcaconsfield, Gladstone, and Salisbury, are mere exercises. 
The style is clear enough, and the judgment, from the Liberal point of 
view, sound; but there is a general want of purpose and strength 
which gives th(3 sense of commonplace even to what ought to be 
important. The main idea is not happj', the lives overlapping each 
other to confusion. Of (Hadstonc and Bcaconsfield the stereotyped 
portraits are drawn with a more sketchy pen than Mr Smith on his 
past record ouglit to allow himsClf. The book has popular points. — 
Burdett’s Oflicial Intelligence^’^ has already in the past four years of 
its existence, won a well-deserved name as a very careful and complete 
manual of British, American, and Foreign Securities, but the volume 
for the present year takes a new departure by furnishing some chapters 
oi\ financial topics of public interest, such as imperial and local taxa- 
tion, colonial loans, Indian finance and Indian railways, municipal 
iinance and corporation stocks, &c. These chapters constitute a most 
useful feature. They are extremely well done, and contain in a con- 
densed form much inforinatiou of a special kind which is not generally 
accessible. — Prince Ibraliim-Hilmy has beguiled the hours of his exile 
by a work of serious and scholarly labour, an exhaustive bibliography of 
liis country, of all printed books, periodical writings, papers of learned 

* “Music- study in (Germany.” From the Home Correspoi) deuce of Amy Fuy. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

t “A Study of Victor Hugo.*' By Algernon Cliarles Swinburne. London ; 
(^hatto ^ Windus. 

{ “The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria.’* By U. Barnett Smith, author of 
“ Poets and Novelists,** &c. London : George Iloutledge & Sons. 

§ London : Spottiswoode & Co. 
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societies^ maps, charts, papyri, manuscripts, drawings, &c., treating of 
Egypt and the Soudan.* The first volume, which has just appeared, 
is singularly careful and aoinplete. Tn committing it to the public, 
his Highness quotes the Turkish proverb: ^^The tongue and hand 
apprentice slftike in the presence of his master, but in this case the 
work is really such as a master in bibliography would have no reason 
to be ashamed of. — A very useful and handy Historical Atlas t 
comes to us from America. It contains 141 maps, and the author. Dr. 
Robert 11. Labberton, has written opposite each a brief explanatory 
statement on the period it delineates. Both maps and text are ^ell 
executed, and the book will supply a want long much felt in our 
educational system. — From Mr. John Ashton^s industrious pen — 
and scissors — wc have another two-volume work on the social life 
of England in former times, The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century 
The nature of Mr. Ashton^s works is well known, and they enjoy a 
certain amount of public favour. They are made up of interesting 
but very miscellaneous scraps and cuttings from contemporary publi- 
cations, with appropriate illustrations from contemporary prints \ and 
if they cannot be ranked high in point of literary workmanship or 
historical value, they arc certainly entertaining and easy reading. 
'Che present work deals with the first few years of this century. — 
''An Old Shropshire Oak,”§ by the llev. J. W. Wartcr, has a flavour 
of an earlier literary time, when men still liad leisure and enjoyed 
it with their books. Mr. Wartcr was Southey’s son-in-law, and shows 
in the present work an unusual acquaintance with literature, every 
page bristling with felicitous and rare quotations. The old oak at Mr. 
Wartcris home in Shropshire is supposed to relate its reminiscences 
for the last six hundred years, and what its father had told it of the 
times before that ; and in this way Hr. Warier runs — or rather saunters 
in a musing, gossiping, always agreeable and ii structive wi\y —over the 
whole history of the county during that long pcrio*l. 

^ The Literature of Egypt and the Soudan, from the Earliest times to the year ISS,"! 
inclusive.” By H. H. Prince lhr,i}iirn-JIilin3i^ London : Tnibner &; Co. J 

t London : Macmillan & Co. t London : Uinviii. 

§ London ; Keg^n I*aul, Trench & Co. 
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]MtR. GLADSfOl^E’S IRISH CONSTITUTION. 


T he Constitution which Mr. Gladstone desires to create in Ireland 
is modelled on the system existing in the great colonies of the 
empire. There are certain variations and some novelties in the 
Irish scheme^ but these are the lines on which it is drawn. I 
have sat for twenty years and upwards in the Legislature of the 
greatest but one of British possessions ; .have administered its Con- 
stitution in political oflBces, and, after it had been tested by experi- 
ence and subjected to long and searching criticism, have helped to 
modify it from time^to time in various directions. I naturally made 
the proceedings of other British possessions a constant study, and I 
purpose to examine the institutions about to be created in my native 
country by the light of this cxperjence. 

At the outset one must recognize that Mr. Gladstone's plan is not 
one of the fatal half-measures which fail because they satisfy no 
one. ‘ He has had the supreme wisdom to gratify the self-respect of 
the people for whom he proposes to legislate. It is not the spectre 
of a Parliament he designs to create, but a Sovereign Legislature, the 
supreme master within tlic limits assigned to it. And for this 
rfeason, though it is impaired by concessions to the prejudice or 
panic of colleagues and supporters, the Irish race throughout the 
world will receive it wit^ enthusiasm. A sensitive and generous 
people, conscious of all he has done and dared on their behalf, will 
desire not to be outdone in generosity, and they will listen cheer- 
fully to the advice to use magnanimously a concession so magnani- 
mously designed, and carried out with courage so unflinching. 

I need not pause to describe what colonial liberty is, or what it 
has accomplished. It is not disputed that life and property arc 
nowhere more secure, that order is nowhere established on a surer 
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basis^ or the will of the more promptly or 

authentically than in tlie 

Why should this system^ in siiooessful operation in a dozen 
prosperous *StateSj not be extended to Ireland ? Mr. Chamberlain, 
echoing previous ebjectors, tells us why. Canada/^ he says, is 
loyal and friendly to this country ; Ireland, I am sorry to say, at 
this moment is not loyal, and cannot be considered friendly I will 
not dispute either proposition ; Canada is loyal, doubtless, jand 
Ireland is deeply and justly discontented. But. to men familiar 
with the facts, this is the inost stringent argument for accepting Mr. 
Gladstone's proposal. When it was determined to confer Home Rule 
on Canada, Canada was in theJ precise temper which Mr. Chamberlain 
attributes to Ireland to-day. She did not get Home Rule because 
she was loyal and friendly, but she is loyal and friendly because she 
got Home Rule. A couple of years before that concession was made 
Lower Canada rose in arms against the Crown. And not without 
adequate cause. The French Canadians were treated with a perfidy aa 
shameless as the Irish after the surrender of Limerick. When the 
North American colonies revolted ^gainst George III., they invited 
the co-operation of the Canadianpbut the Canadians declined the 
overture, and maintained their U^alty to the British flag. When 
the war was over, the insurgent provinces were acknowledged as a 
Free Republic, and the Canadians got a Legislative Assembly which 
had been promised as the reward of their loyalty. But the Act which 
created it placed it , under the feet of a ’ y?/«^i-Government and 
Legislative Council of Englishmen, into which no Canadian was 
permitted to enter. They struggled for justice through tedious 
years ; their leader used the Assembly as an organ to formulate their 
claims, and he was the first to dpmand the perfect parliamentary 
government which now exists in all the populous colonies. John 
Pym was not more certainly the author of a Free Parliament in 
England, or Lord Grey of a Reformed Parliament, than Louis Papi- 
neau was the author of colonial liberty wherever it is enjoyed. At 
long and last he resorted to force, when reason had appealed in vain, 
and he was beaten and fled for his life. These verc Celts and Catholics, 
it may be said, who were unduly impatient. But at the same time 
Upper Canada, which had been created by the Imperial Government 
as a counterpoise to the Lower Proviiic^c, and was inhabited by 
English and Scotch, rose also in arms under a Scotch Presbyterian, 
declaring that government from Downing Street was an intolerable 
grievance. They were easily defeated, but their action made their 
cause understood at home, and before twice twelve months had 
elapsed, Responsible Government was conferred upon both provinces, 
and some of the men who had recently been gazetted as traitors were 
sitting in the seat of authority and administering the affairs of the 
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colony. Canada has been contented and loyal from that time forth ; 
but this is a transaction vhich- acareely bears out Mr. Chamberlain^s 
contention. Canada was as discontented an^ disloyal when Home 
Rule was refused as Ireland is to-day; if Ireland is to •be made a 
Canada^ the road is plain. • 

The same story might be told of other colonies mutatis mutandis* 
In the Cape the system now known as Boycotting had its origin. 
The colonists starved the Governor and his Executive into sub- 
mission on the question of admitting convicts. They did not fight, 
because they were too few for physical resistance ; but they paralyzed 
the Executive by a social insurrection, in which they refused to supply 
meat, drink, or service of any charactei^ Briton and Boer emulated 
each other in this work. •They completely succeeded : convicts were 
withdrawn ; they got a Legislature, to express their wishes by more 
legitimate methods; and, finally, when they became sufficiently 
numerous, they got Responsible Government. As a natural result, 
the English colonists of the Cape are more enthusiastically devoted to 
the empire at present than the citizens of London or Birmingham. 

But these are examples for the most part from Northern 
races ; the Irish, it seems, are a peculiar people, in whom fair 
dealing does not beget contentment or gratitude. ^'Why,^^ the 
Philistines demand, with cruel and cynical efirontery—" why have 
they never been content with the laws .and institutions which are 
sufficient for Englishmen and Scotchmen The answer is not far 
to seek. Never for one hour has Ireland been governed as England is 
governed. Never in one single Act of Parliament, except the one 
which enabled the ‘country to send eighty-six Nationalists to the 
House of Commons, have the same principles been applied to the 
two countries. Never since William of Nassau made and broke the 
Articles of Limerick down to this day has a single Irish Catholic sat 
in the Supreme Government of the empire. Never since the Union 
admitted us to an equal share in the British Constitution have three 
consecutive years passed without an Act of the United Parliament 
suspending in Ireland the guarantees of personal "liberty in force in 
the other island. Pur local industries have disappeared under laws 
framed in London to destroy them. Our young men have no career at 
home, and still fly. away to foreign countries to seek one. We are 
sinking under a burthen of taxes beyond our strength imposed upon 
us at Westminster. EngAshmeu of all classes are joyfully welcomed 
into the ranks of the Volunteers ; while under these equal laws no 
Irishman is permitted to learn the art of defending his native 
country. The youth of England and Scotland are trained in 
Christian schools supported by the State ; by an incredibly base 
exception. Catholic Irelai^ is denied the right of training its youth 
in the love and knowledge of God in any school or college where the 
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State has authority. Men who would not endure that system for 
their own children inflict it on ours. These are some of the equal 
laws which we' reject with unaccountable perversity. It is 
humiliating •to recite this litany of commonplaces; but objections 
which have been answered a thousand times start up anew to. bar our 
way to justice, and we cannot afford to ignore them. When we turn 
from Ireland to regard the conduct of Irishmen who have had fair 
play, what do wc find ? There was loud exultation a few months pgo 
throughout England at the spontaneous loyalty of New South Wales, 
which despatched an expedition to the Soudan at its proper cost. But 
who was the prime mover in that proceeding ? The Prime Minister 
was the Australian son of aa Irish Catholic. When an eminent 
public man, who, like Mr. Chamberlain, 'came from Birmingham, 
took exception to the legality of the proceeding, the populace 
supported it enthusiastically, and in New South Wales every third 
man is an Irish Catholic. Its most conspicuous defender was Sir 
Patrick Jennings, who is now Prime Minister ; a man bom and bred 
in Ulster, but who belongs to the race and religion of the majority of 
Irishmen. These are facts, 1 think, calculated to modify Mr. 
Chamberlain's opinion, and induce him to believe that the maxim, 
“ Like case, like rule,” has a world-wide application. But these are 
not the only facts ; how many Irish regiments fought in the same 
army with the Australian contingent — Irish peasants in red coats ? 
Men of Irish birth or blood have held the supreme offices of govern- 
ment in all the great possessions of the empire, and I have never 
heard of any case in which they failed to perform the duties entrusted 
to them adequately and honourably. Such offices are held by 
Irishmen at this hour, and I have not come in contact with one of 
these experienced rulers of free coqimunities who did not insist that 
his native country also ought to be entrusted with the functions of 
self-government. 

“ Canada is loyal and Ireland is discontented,” but there has been 
a sectional rebellion in the Dominion within the present year. It 
was suppressed, indeed, by a native Government, and nobody cares 
to remember it. Should the same thing oceux in Ireland, how 
triumphantly it would be cited as a confirmation of all the black 
prophecies to which we have been treated of late. The human race 
under the same conditions exhibits the same phenomena everywhere ; 
injustice begets resistance, and equity is the sole soil from which 
contentment and loyalty spring. 

Mr. Trevelyan pushes the same objection a stage farther when he 
suggests that Egan and Sheridan will be members of the Irish 
Parliament. If, as he supposes, they were implicated in the foul 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish (on^which I pronounce no 
opini(^}, I do not believe they will ever sit there. But if they be 
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only men who were engaged in revolutionary d^igns^ he exacts a 
prudery from an Irish ParlitLment which the Jjegislatures he approves 
of have not exercised. A few years after the Canadian insurrection 
was suppressed^ the two leaders, Papineau and Mackenzib, sat in the 
Legislature of the respective colonies which thejr had led in arms. 
How , few Englishmen remember that misgovemment drove the 
Australian diggers to arjns a generation ago, and that their leader 
ha» since been repeatedly a Minister of the Crown, and is at this 
moment Speaker in the Parliament of Victoria ? What a statesman 
would desire, I think, is that honourable men of these antecedents 
should accept the new system loyally, and become agents of peace* 
and progress under it. * 

It would befit a man of so wide reading as Mr. Trevelyan to 
consider whether his fears are not akin to former alarms which 
proved so visionary that they are now forgotten, except by students 
like himself. The first admission of Catholics into the army, the 
first employment of Irish soldiers in the Imperial service outside of 
Ireland, were met with shrieks of rage and panic. But Irish 
soldiers have since served the Crown for two centuries, and have 
they ever betrayed it ? The enrolment of Highland regiments begot 
identical apprehension and the same dismal forebodings. Pass to 
civil affairs, and it is the same story of hobgoblins ; even the Duke of 
Wellington was persuaded that Parliamentary Reform endangered the 
existence of the Crown. It was, of course, no better in the colonies ; 
the clamour against conceding the management of their own affairs 
was as loud and aygry as it is in the Irish case. The Canadian 
Tories foretold dire ruin when Responsible Government was promised ; 
and in Australia Sir Charles llotham, then Governor of Victoria, 
assured the Colonial Office coufidontially that, if patronage was trans- 
ferred from the Government to Ministers, the tariff at which offices 
would be sold would become as notorious as the price of a railway 
ticket. 

His late colleagues are persuaded that Mr. Gladstone has made a 
fatal mistake. I remember one of his " fatal mistakes,” thirty years 
ago, which gives rfle other hopes. The man sitting next me in the 
House of Commons nudged me one evening, and whispered that 
Gladstone was going to commit political suicide.” He made one 
of the most cogent and 4 )ersuasivc speeches it ever has been my 
fortune to hear against the Crimean War. The feeling of the House 
and the country was decidedly against him at the moment, but who 
applauds or justifies the Crimean War to-day ? He performed on 
that occasion one of the highest functions of a man of genids — he 
anticipated opinion by a decade. That war, into which the country 
joyfully followed Lord Palmerston on the road to disaster, cost it 
more in perpetuity than Mr. Gladstone proposes to risk for the 
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establishment of permanent peace in Ireland. It added a hundred 
miHions to the National Debt without heltaefit to anirxnan or interest, 
except the gingerbread empire of Louis Napoleon. 

The Ulster members transcend English alarmists in their vatici- 
nations. They and their backers cry, Look at the dynamiters and 
Moonlighters ; is it to these miscreants you will entrust political 
power ? Do dynamiters and Moonlighters constitute the generous, 
high-spirited Irish race ? One might as honestly call the wreckers 
of Oxford Street and Pall Mall the English people. Irish Nation- 
alists, who love ordered liberty and desire fair play and equal justice, 
men who will consider it the crowning glory of their lives to serve 
in an Irish Parliament and Tabour to keep its aims high and its 
spirit generous, may be trusted to deal with Captain Moonlight. 
When they possess the key of their house they will know how to 
keep order in it. For my part, I go cordially for every measure of 
protection for the minority in Ulster or elsewhere ; I wish them to 
be treated not only justly, but magnanimously. I would rather die 
resisting it than that any religious ascendancy should be established 
in Ireland. But, after all this, I pray the Engbsli reader to remember 
that the worst enormities the minority predict are precisely the 
wrongs which they and theirs have inflicted on us. And not in dead 
generations alone, when our houses were wrecked and our chapels 
burnt as an evening^s recreation, but within my own memory. I 
was born and reared in Ulster, and in my boyhood 1 saw a Catholic 
murdered on the streets of ray native town without any chance of 
redress. I have seen a conspicuous murderej: enjoying absolute 
impunity because his brethren in the jury-box would not convict 
him on the plainest evidence. Nay, I have seen this murderer 
nominated for an olBcc controlling the administration of justice in 
the bailiwick where his offence was committed. I have seen benches 
where the magistrates and their ' officers conspired in an Oran|fa 
Lodge before they met in the Court-house, and where there was % 
little chance of justice for a Catholic as of justice for a Christie 
under the Mussulman. When 1 was a choolboy there w'as but a 
single Catholic school in my native county, or in iny native province 
of Ulster, above the condition of a poor school, wliile on all sides 
there were educational institutions endowed from the plunder of 
Celtic property. There was no university h) Ireland where Catholics 
could win any distinction without taking the Sacrament of the Church 
of England. Catholics had not only no place in Parliament, but we 
could not sit in the pettiest corporation of our native country ! And 
when trere any of these fetters taken off, and a scrap of liberty gained, 
without provoking an uproar among the minority like the one we 
are witnessing at present ? The great offence of the minority, Mr. 
Goschen suggests, is fidelity to the British connection. Their great 
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offence in the eyes of those who know them better^ is that they have 
never loved anything but thi^ir own interest ^nd the pleasure of^in- 
ilictiug pain and humiliation. . Love of country they do not com- 
prehend, and even their fidelity to party has been denied. Stanley 
Giffard^ father of the late Lord Chancellor, declared that their 
traditional practice was to get all they could in the name 
of Protestantism, and scoff at its interests when they competed 
witji their own. Thcy^arc as fit subjects for generous sympathy 
as Mr. Goschen^s other friends, the Pashas in Egypt and Mace- 
donia. In what case have they ever practised the fair play which 
they insist we would deny them? Do Irish peers by any chance 
elect their representatives from tbe^ Liberal minority of their 
order? Do Tory municipalities or boards of guardians ever 
choose Liberal or National officers? In Belfast, where there 
are seventy thousand Catholics, only two men of that community 
have been able to make their way into the corporation in forty 
years. And worse, to my thinking, than the exclusive minority, 
in Ulster are some of the backers they have found in England. I 
have read with mixed astonishment and contempt the plea for the 
Union which judges, statesmen, and nobles have set out in the Times. 
It is for the interest and convenience of England to maintain the 
Union, and maintained it must be. There is nowhere in these vigorous 
performances any serious recognition of the rights and interests which 
Ireland has in the premises. The cardinal maxim in virtue of which 
a better and nobler civilization superseded the " beauty that was 
Greece and the glory that was Rome," the higher law than personal 
gain or loss which tlie Ruler of the universe has established to regu- 
late our dealings with our neighbours, is as much ignored by these 
distinguished and learned persons as if the impulses of brute force 
and base self-indulgence were still the approved canons of human 
action. The foundation of their claim to dispose of our national 
interests at their pleasure, and not ours, is identical in spirit with 
the claim finally surrendered at Richmond to the sword of General 
Grant, amid the applause of mankind — the claim, to wit, to traffic 
in the blood and. sweat of fellow-creatures for some local or indi- 
vidual profit of the trafficker. The blind vengeance of dynamiters, 
who pursue their schemes without discriminating between the 
innocent and the guilty,^ and in apparent disregard of the wrong 
they may inflict, is a horrible spectacle ; but the moralist would not 
find it easy to distinguish it au fond from the arrogant selfishness 
which refuses to consider the demands of justice because of some 
class, national, or personal interest which is pampered by maintain- 
ing the wrong. Let us assume (what I do not in the least believe) 
that Home Rule in Ireland would inflict some injury or inconve- 
nience on England ; has she any more right to hold a neighbouring 
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people in slavery for her profit or pleasure than the planter of 
Jamaica or the slave-o^ner of Alabama had that right ? 

When this Bill gocs^to a Committee it is the admitted design of 
its author ^hat it shall be subjected to searching criticism, and 
amended wherever, amendment is shown to be necessary. Mr. 
Gladstone intimated at the very outset, before his plan was specified, 
his willingness to consider suggestions from all who have interests 
at stake. This, it seems to me, is the truij road to a final settle- 
ment. Alexander Hamilton and the American publicists who 
founded the Constitution of their country On bases which have 
withstood the strain of a century proceeded in this fashion. They 
inquired, listened, reflected, ^and then acted, and their work has 
proved indestructible. It is idle to talk of competing plans. When 
a great Minister, who controls opinion as no one has done since the 
first Pitt, and a great party adopt a public measure, it becomes the 
only basis on which men who have the same end in view can work. 
But a Constitution, like a coat, must be constructed with relation to 
the necessities and convenience of the wearer, or there is manifest 
risk of a misfit. The statesman who framed this measure has not 
the assistance in his Cabinet of one man of Irish birth, blood, or 
experience, except misleading experience in Dublin Castle ; and, when 
the Constitution under which our country must live is at stake, 
Irishmen have a clear right and duty to make themselves heard on 
points where the native is the best judge. In this spirit I humbly 
submit the suggestions of one Irishman who has thought of nothing 
so habitually since his earliest days as how a just and final settle- 
ment of the Irish question may be obtained. 

1. The withdrawal of the Irish members from the House of 
Commons while Ireland is still liable to Customs duties payable to 
the British exchequer cannot, of course, be logically or constitu- 
tionally defended. But, if the Irish accept this arrangement, the 
anomaly disappears. For my part, I would gladly see it* accepted. 
We shall have enough to do for many a year in raising our country 
from the dust, and* I should grudge to see a fraction of Irish sense 
or experience employed upon other work. The b^st Irishmen will 
assuredly stay at home, and only the worst will consent to go to 
London. What the representation of Ireland may become under 
such circumstances it is not pleasant to anticipate. We are warned 
that by the withdrawal we abandon control over the foreign and 
colonial policy of the empire. But there is no longer any colonial 
policy ; the colonies manage their own afifairs, and the gentlemen 
in Downing Street look on as benevolent spectators. As for foreign 
policy, Ireland has hitherto controlled it no more than she controls 
the course of the waves or the winds. Before ten years have 
elapsed^ however, there must be a federation of the empire. It is 
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only on this condition that the colonies can be permanently retained. 
They are enthusiastically loyal^ indeed^ to tl^p old countryj but^Jf a 
g^eat war on which they were never consulted delivers their cities 
to be burned and their homes to be sacked by a foreign soldiery, 
how long will that sentimiut survive ? There Cnust be a Council 
of the Empire sooner or later, having charge of Imperial affairs, 
in which the colonies shall be fairly represented, and then Ireland 
wiy send her quota to tliat Supreme Assembly. 

Should it be decided, however, as it may well be, not to divorce 
taxation and representation, 309 members at home, in addition to 
the contingent at Westminster, is a greater number than Ireland 
can furnish just now. In any case, indeed, the number proposed Jn 
the Hill seems to me uhnecessarily great. There is no magic in 
309. A smaller number would answer the purpose as effectually, or 
more effcct\ially. The great colonies have generally less than a 
hundred members in the popular Chamber, and less than half that 
number in the other Chamber, though they arc all larger than 
England, and some of them ten times as large. One hundred and fifty 
representatives of manhood suffrage and fifty of rank and property 
would preserve the same proportions which exist in the Bill. Would 
they not also be more properly deliberative assemblies, and less liable 
to become such a clamorous mob as I have often seen the House 
of Commons itself grow under temporary excitement ? It is worth 
considering also that, as payment of members, on a moderate scale, 
must certainly be adopted in the Lower Chamber, it is well to make 
the burthen light Ijy limiting the number of members. Representa- 
tives arc compensated almost everywhere tliat Responsible Government 
exists except in wealthy England, and in Ireland the practice is 
inevitable. , 

II. The sitting of the two Chambers, or "Orders," together is a 
novelty with which, I think, the Irish experiment ought not to be em- 
barrassed. The power of veto conferred upon the respective Orders 
could be exercised less offensively and quite as effectually in their 
separate Cliambcrs, If there be any compensating advantage, I 
have failed to discover it. Even a democratic Republic like Prance 
could not dispense with the security which separate Chambers pro- 
vide for the mature and repeated rc-consideration of a proposal 
before a new-fledged theory becomes a law which men are bound 
to obey. 

III. Oratora who will not give us a scrap of liberty if they can help 
it tell us we ought to be indignant at the retention of the Royal 
veto, long disused in England. We arc proflered the colonial system, 
and this is an essential part of the colonial system. The “veto is 
still a living force in the colonies, reserved in their Constitutions, and 
employed whenever it seems imperatively necessary. It is felt and 
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acknowledged by colonial statesmen that the empire could not hold 
together if colonies might initiate measures which violated treaty 
obligations undertaken, by the empire. On such questions the 
Governor is <igent for the Imperial Government^ and reserves a 
dangerous Bill for the Queen^s pleasure. ♦In Ireland^ till experience 
has taught us the precise lines within which lie. questions of national 
interest^ and outside which lie Imperial interests, it is a just pre- 
caution to retain the veto. And surely it' would be an eiTectqal 
precaution. An Act of Parliament cannot be created without the 
Iloyal assent, and to a manifestly unjust Act the Royal assent would 
not be given. This practice ought only to exist till the machinery of 
the State has got into good working order. After a few Parliaments, 
it could be dispensed with, as in time it ^ill be dispensed with in 
the colonies. But meantime it is the manifest dictate of good 
sense. 

IV. Will Ireland be content, the same orators demand, with 
having the military forces under the control of the Crown ? Again 
1 reply, It is the colonial system, which wc are offered, and this was 
the practice in colonies while any British forces were maintained 
there. Now there is not* a single British soldier on the continent of 
Australia. And let it be noted that their withdrawal was not the 
work of colonists, but of the Government at home. If Ireland 
accepts this measure as final (as I believe she will), questions like 
this will in time be settled in Ireland as they have been settled in 
the colonies. 

V. On the subject of guarantees much folly^has been spoken : 

They are not worth the paper on which they arc written,” and so 

forth. But there are guarantees in all the colonial Constitutions, as 
well as in the American Constitution, and they have never been 
violated. This fact is worth a deluge of rhetoric. I am for guaran- 
tees which will make the Parliament of Ireland a fair image of the 
.whole people; not of this or that section, but of all. I confess, 
however, that I am not content with the guarantees in the Bill ; and 
perhaps I am unjust to them because I have had long in my mind 
quite a different scheme. A high property qualification is an illusory 
security. When a property qualification existed in the House of 
Commons it was constantly violated. I may speak with some con- 
fidence on this point, as I perceive Barqn Huddleston has been 
declaring, the other day, that a proceeding of mine on an election 
pcstition, when he was my counsel, brought the property qualification 
in England to an end. I had a rcnt-chargc of the usual kind,' and 
was petitioned against ; but, instead of setting up any pretence that 
1 bought it at a legitiniate price, or collected it as it became due, I 
insisted on submitting to the Committee that the charge was created 
with the sole view of providing the qualification required by law. 
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but that, as it gave the legal power to enforce it against the 
grantor’s property, it was to all intents aftd purposes an adequate 
qualification. The Committee held that it was so, and this decision 
became the law of elections. With such a decisicfn the whole 
system falls to pieces. It%ould be better, I submit, to require that 
candidates should be men who had served ten years in Parliament, 
or in municipalities or^on boards of guardians, or had held certain 
oflBces, or belonged to the learned professions. The qualification for 
electors may be bond fide, but it ought not to be exclusively property 
in land. Special jurors, who are chosen from the class in view, include, 
in addition to landed proprietors, merchants of a certain capital and 
men of a certain rank. In Victoria* the electorate of the Upper 
Chamber includes all the learned professions. But, to my thinking, 
the first Senate ought to be nominated in the Bill, to consist of 
experienced and, in a fair proportion; propertied men who frankly 
accept the new law, and desire to work it honestly. The scrutiny of 
Parliament and of the Irish people before the names were finally 
adopted would be a better security than the ballot-box for obtaining 
the best men available. They might be appointed for a limited period, 
or for life, and afterwards the system of election be established. But 
let us make sure of the first. " C’est le premier pas qui cofite.” 

VI. The diflercnces of race and religion are paraded as insuperable 
barriers to common action, as if the sftme difficulties had not been 
overcome in Switzerland, in Hungary, and in Belgium. Since when 
has uniformity of political convictions been a condition of political 
liberty ? Is not djflcrcnce of political sentiments, on the contrary, 
the essential basis of Responsible Government ? It is precisely because 
men differ widely in principle that Parliamentary Government is 
possible and salutary. Lord Salisbury and bis friends arc divided 
from Mr. Chamberlain cum suis by more intractable convictions than 
divide Ulster from Munster. Mr. Arch and Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
representatives of the Highland crofter and the Cornish pitman, sit* 
in the same Assembly with the four brothers^ of the Duke of 
Abercorn, to whom their opinions are the abomination of desolation. • 
But, it is presumed, the result of their contentions in a free parliament 
will not be chaos, but some appreciable advantage to the common weal. 

VII. The proposal to transfer, the existing 108 Irish members 
bodily to the new Legislature is, I think, a questionable expedient. 
The business to be transacted in an Irish Parliament will be widely 
different from the work they were chosen to do in Palace Yard. To 
reduce a social chaos to order, to encourage industrial enterprise, to 
complete an imperfect system of public education, to develop 
neglected resources, and to open the ledger of a State are tasks 
demanding special qualifications. There are many experienced 
citizens in the metropolis and the provinces who might help this good 
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Vork effectually ; and they are generally men who would have been 
quite out of place iii a Hiiilitant party. They could spend four or five 
months in a House in Dublin^ meeting and separating at reasonable 
hours^ though they could not spend seven months in London and sit 
up to the small hou^s without ruin to thftr ordinary pursuits and to 
their lives. The leaders of the Irish party will, of course, sit in an 
Irish Parliament by right of conquest, but is there any sufficient 
reason for withdrawing from the constituencies the unrestricted right 
of selecting the most suitable men they can find . for an experiment 
which will test our capacity as a nation, and which all Europe and 
America will watch with a mixture of hope and fear ? 

I have not debated the general principle at stake, because it is a 
truth beyond reasonable controversy that a nation will manage its own 
business better than strangers can do. Nor have I presumed to put 
forward these suggestions on behalf of any party or individual. I 
have interposed only in the interest of what I consider good sense and 
fair play ; but, if I have not mistaken my clients, good sense and fair 
play will find a substantial following in the end. Let me add that I 
would gladly aid, in however humble a degree, what seems to me one 
of the most courageous and disinterested achievements in human 
history. A statesman who has passed his grand climacteric, when 
the frame and brain demand repose, who voluntarily laid down power 
a little time ago, takes in band a task fit for Hercules. Leisure to 
prepare for the judgment which is near at hand, and which happily 
for him he foresees with the same assured confidence as the re- 
assembly of the states of the realm at Westminster this month, is 
now his highest concern. But, before laying down his load of human 
care and responsibility, he braces his strength for one more supreme 
task for the service of two nations. • A hundred years hence this will 
perhaps be the most memorable fact in English annals during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 


C. Gavan Duffv. 



THE ECONOMIC CRISTS AND ITS CAUSES. 


T he economic crisis, which has already lasted ten years, is becoming 
yearly more and more acute. In every direction workshops are 
closing, blast furnaces are being put out, and factories and dockyards 
are dismissing half their workmen. The latter, whose lot is often 
said to be improving, finding themselves without employment, 
clamour for either work or for pecijniary assistance. None, I 
think, will deny that the immediate cause of all this suffering is 
the excessive fall in prices. The price of agricultural produce, and 
more especially of manufactured stock, is, as Mr. Mulhall recently 
demonstrated in hil “ History of Prices," now lower than in 1850. 

But what is the reason of this extraordinary fall in prices? 
Many economists and statisticians — among others, Mr. Mulhall in 
England, and M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu in France — attribute it to 
improved methods of transport, to better machinery, to the 
telegraph, to different modes of fabrication, and to fresh soil being 
laid open to cultivation. But, in the first place, it would be strange 
that all this progress, which brings with it an nnerease of riches, 
should result in i^niversal distress and wifUt ; secondly, the fall in 
prices affects all produce, even when the supply has increased but 
slightly, or even not at all ; and, thirdly, between the years 1850 and 
1870 this progress was far more marked than between 1870 and 
1886 ; and yet, as Messil. Soetbeer and Jevons and the Economist 
show, prices increased during the twenty years which succeeded 
1850 from 18 to 20 per cent. How can the same cause produce a 
precisely opposite effect after 1870 to that produced during the 
preceding period ? 

It is quite certain that the intense crisis from which the entire 
world, with the exception of India, is now suffering is induced by 
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several causes ; but, amongst these, chiefly by one to which England 
has, I think, not sufficiently turned her attention, although the 
Edinburgh and other reviews have published several excellent articles 
on the subject. This cause is the ever-growing scarcity of gold, and 
the monetary contraction thence resultifig; it was remarked long 
before the crisis broke out, not only by bimetallists, such as Wolowski, 
Seyd, and myself, but also by the monometallist Economist^ which, 
now that these predictions are realized, eithei forgets or denies them. 

In 1869 the reviewing the previous financial year, wrote 

as follows ; — 

“ It may be safely affirmed tliat the present annual supply of thirty millions 
sterling of gold is no more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
expanding commerce of the worlcf, and prevent the pressure of transactions 
and commodities on the precious metals, which means, in practice, prices and 
wages constantly tending toward decline. The real danger is that the present 
supplies should ffill off, and among the greatest and most salutary events that 
could now occur would be the discovery of rich gold deposits in three or four 
remote and neglected regions of the earth.” 

Unfortunately, instead of the discovery of new gold-fields, there 
ensued a falling off in the production of the old ones, and at the 
same time, after the victory of Germany over France, and the pay- 
ment of the war indemnity of £200,000,000, the latter country at 
once adopted the gold standard. In the financial review of 1872, 
published in March, 1873, the Econotnist predicted the inevitable 
consequences of this measure in these terms : — 

By the present Bill the German Government is certainly paying England 
the compliment of adopting its single gold standard, but the cost of the measure 
to the London and other money markets cannot but be great. As the annual 
money supply of gold throughout the world is reckoned at little more' than 
£20,000,000, and the usual demand for miscellaneous purposes is very large, 
it follows that, if the German Government perseveres in its policy, the strain 
upon existing stocks and currencies wilf be moat severe. Unless the annual 
production of gold should suddenly increase, the money markets of the world 
are likely to be perturbed by this bullion scarcity.” 

Could the facts now taking place have been foretold in language 
more precise ? The scarcity of gold was predicted also by Bagehot, 
who wrote thus in 1877 : — ^ 

‘‘During the eighteen years which elapsed between 1858 and 1875, the 
importations of gold into England amounted to £331,179,000 sterling, the 
exportations to £251,413,000 sterling. The total absorption during that 
period was therefore £79,706,000 sterling, or aibout £4,432,000 a year, or, 
in other words, one-fifth of the total production. If Germany and America 
and, let us say, the Latin Union were to adopt the gold standard, the supply 
of this metal would scarcely suffice, and the money markets of the world 
would in all probability be seriously affected by this scarcity,” — ReprectoHon 
of Silver, pp. 79, 80. 

Since these lines were written, not only has the production of gold 
fallen to £18,000^000 per annum, but also, as all civilized countries, 
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including even South America and Japan^ are closing their mints to 
the coining of silver, they are, in point of fijct^ establishing a sij[iglc 
^ gold standard. 

The following are a few quotations which also prove hpw clearly the 
disadvantages of monetary contraction were foreseen : — 

The United States might take the single gold standard like ourselves, 
and this is what, till very lately, every English^jeconomist would have advised 
them to do. The evils 0 & this plan had not then been seen.’’ — Economistf 
Sept. 2, 1876. 

In a speech pronounced at Glasgow in November, 1873, Disraeli 
thus expressed himself : — 

I attribute the monetary disturbance that has occurred, and is now to a 
certain degree acting very injuriously to ^rade — I attribute it to the great 
changes which the Governments in Europe are making in reference to their 
standard of value ; our gold standard is not the cause of our commercial 
prosperity, but the consequence of our commercial prosperity. It is quite 
evident we must prepare ourselves for great convulsions in the money market, 
not occasioned by speculation or any old cause which has been alleged, but by 
a new cause with which we are not sufficiently acquainted.” 

On March 29, 1879, Lord Beaconsfield spoke thus : — 

“ All this time the produce of the gold mines of Australia and California 
has been regularly diminishing, and the consequence is that, while these great 
alterations of currency in favour of a gold currency have been made, notwith- 
standing an increase of population, which alone requires always a considerable 
increase of gold currency to carry on its transactions, the* amount every year 
diminished, until a state of affairs has been brought about by gold production 
exactly the reverse of tliat which it produced at first. Gold is eveiy day 
appreciating in value, and as it appreciates in value, the lower, become the 
prices. It is not impossible that, as affairs develop, the country may require 
that some formal investigation should be made of the causes which are affect- 
ing the value of the precious mctiils, and the effect which tho changes in the 
value of tho precious metals has upon the industry of the country and upon 
the continual fall of prices.” 

The first point to be examined is this : Can the scarcity of gold 
be the cause of a general fall in prices ? On this subject Mr. Mulhall 
expresses a very extraordinary opinion, wholly opposed to facts. 
'^The best authorities,’^ says he, except Jevons, maintain that the 
supply of the precious metals has no perceptible 'effect on prices, a 
fact which the last thirty years fully confirm ” (" History of Prices,’' 
p. 11). He should not except Jevons only, but all English and 
European economists who acknowledge that prices are dependent on 
the ratio existing between the exchanges to be accomplished and 
the existing amount of metallic or other means of exchange. I 
think the question is nowhere more clearly explained than in Mill's 
" Principles of Political Economy," book iii. chap. viii. § 8, where 
we read: ^^The vMue of money depends, cateris paribus, on its 
quantity, together with the rapidity of circulation;" and again, 
farther on : An increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and 
a diminution lowers them. This is the most elementary proposition 
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in the theory of currency, and without it we should have no key to 
any of the others " (People’s edition, p. 801)1 Mill, after this, devotes 
a paragraph to the explanation of the limits of this principle. 

This theory has been most violently attacked in Germany, where 
it is known as the Quantitdts~Theorie. Even some bimetallists, 
and among others M. Otto Arendt, have joined in the attack. It 
seems to me that, if du% weight be given to the words ‘'catena 
paribus,” which Mill says should be added to every econopaic 
proposition, it will be found at once that his theory cannot be 
assailed. The "cateris paribus" condition no longer exists — first, 
if means of credit be more largely employed, and, secondly, if the 
volume of the exchanges to be accomplished varies. For instance, 
after the discovery of America, between the years 1493 and 
1544, the production of gold and silver rose, according to Soetbeer, 
to .€1,500,000 per annum — i.e., ten or twelve times the previous pro- 
duction — and yet prices rose very slightly, owing to a coneonrse of 
circumstances having increased the demand for cash : first, the 
substitution of payments in money for payments in kind ; secondly, 
the maintenance of permanent armies, lengthy wars, and centraliza- 
tion ; and, thirdly, the development of trade and commerce. The 
same phenomenon was observable after 1850. Between 1811 and 
1850 the annual production of the two metals amounted, according 
to Soetbeer, to 293,252,00Q marks or shillings (€M',6G7,600). In 
the five following years, from 1851 to 1855, it rose to .€35,528,400, 
from 1856 to 1860 to £36,889,950, from 1861 to 1865 to £38,821,750, 
and from 1866 to 1870 to .€41,533,850. Thus the production nearly 
doubled in twenty years, whereas prices only rose about 15 or 20 
per cent. Why ? Because the placers of Australia and California 
gave such an impetus to international commerce in general, and to 
such enterprises as railroads in particular, that, in spite of credit 
being more extensively used, ample employment was found for the 
newly diseovered gold. 

Apart from the rise or fall in prices resulting from the increase 
or decrease in medbs of exchange, all good / are subject to changes 
in value under the influence of the law of demand and supply. For 
example, although the purchasing power of cash has fallen to less 
than one-fourth of what it was in the Middle Ages, or, in other 
words, although prices are now four times what they then were, the 
price of cloth and of linen has not increased because, thanks to the 
invention of machinery, the cost of production of these articles has 
considerably diminished. , 

These are soine examples of the restrictions Vhich the theory of 
the value of money depending on its quantity necessitates, and they 
should be very carefully borne in mind. Nevertheless, when one 
sees a variation in the production of means of exchange, accompanied 
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by a general variation in prices, it is difficult not to connect these two 
phenomena. For instance, I believe that^no economist has ever 
contested that the general rise in prices which took place between 
1530 and 1800, and that which followed the affiux of Anstralian and 
Californian gold after 1850, were due to an ^crease* of monetary 
circulation. M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu goes so far as to affirm that, 
had it not been for the extraordinary production of gold after 1850, 
France would have'beon bankrupt (" Sciences des Finances,” voL i. 
ch*ap. ii. p. 323). If it be true that the increased production of gold 
after 1850 led to a rise in prices, how is it that just the reverse— 
that is to say, a diminution in the production of gold, aggravated by 
the proscription of silver — docs not induce a fall in prices now ? 

Mr. Mulhall and Mr. Atkinson deny the possibility of an " appre- 
ciation ” of gold, because since 1850 the quantity of gold in circu- 
lation has doubled, whereas the population has only increased 40 
per cent. But such general statistics as these throw no light what- 
ever on the problem. The important point is the situation created 
in Europe by the decisions of the different Governments as regards 
money after 1873 — that is to say, at the commencement of the 
present crisis. As Mr. Grenfell stated, in a speech delivered at 
Manchester on the IGth of February last, Gehnany coined 85 
millions sterling and the United States 120 millions, while the 
resumption of metallic payments in Italy absorbed 16 millions. 
Here wc have a total of 220 millions — an amount equal to the whole 
production of gold for the last ten years. Gold, like water, if 
spread over a larger expanse of territory, lowers in level at its 
original basin. * 

Messrs. Mulhall and Atkinson do not take sufficiently into con- 
sideration the amount of gold consumed in jewellery and art. They 
seem to ignore the valuable researches recently made on this subjeet 
by M. Soetbeer, and published under the title of Materialien zur 
Wahrungsfrage ” (Berlin, October, 1885). This volume ought to be 
translated into English, and certainly should form a basis for all 
discussions on the monetary question. According to these researches, 
jewellery and thq arts, after due allowance has been made for the 
re-employment of old gold, absorb yearly 90,000 kilograms of' pure 
gold, or‘about £12,000,000. - As Mr. Moreton Frewen remarks, this 
great mass of gold, far from relieving and expanding the currency, 
must have caused still further appreciation of gold, because more 
gold would be required in the currencies to measure and effect the 
exchange of this volume of the metal sucked into commodities. 
Cliffe Leslie also demonstrated this point most clearly. 

As regards the use of the precious metals in art, there is one veiy 
important phenomenon which has not yet attracted notice, and 
which prqves io how great an extent money differs firom other 

vot. xux. V u 
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merchandise. In the case of all other goods^ when production 
diminishes and consumption augments^ a rise in prices prevents a too 
greift increase of demand. For money metals this is not the caset 
because trade can always obtain the metal from the monetary stock 
at the fixed mint value by melting coin. The very last kilogram 
of gold in France may be procured by auy jeweller for d|100 francs, 
and everywhere else in the same way. Messrs. Mulball and Atkinson, 
on the contrary, consider the mass of gold to>be met with under the 
form of jewels and gildings, &c., as playing the same part as mon^y. 
And this is a grave mistake. 

It can no longer be concealed that the gold budget presents 
a really alarming aspect. We have just seen that, according to 
M. Soetbeer’s calculations, £12,000,000 ufe annually absorbed by 
the arts. The employment of gold for jewels, &c., is everywhere on 
the increase, and especially in the United States, where, according 
to the statistics of Mr. Burchard, Director of the Mint, 14,459,464 
dollars in gold were absorbed during the year 1885. The amount of 
gold imported into India is also notably on the increase. Between 
the years 1881 and 1884 the excess of imports over exports of gold 
was £18,913,370 sterling — a yearly average of £4,728,342. If losses 
and wear and tear are taken into consideration, there remains 
only one million sterling to cover the monetary requirements of the 
entire world, with all its growing population and trade. Should not 
this single fact suffice to open the eyes of English statesmen, if they 
could, for a single instant, turn their attention in this direction ? 

The quantity of gold available for currency being insufficient now 
that silver is proscribed, it is quite certain that yfe are approaching 
a universal regime of paper money. In England it is already pro- 
posed to make a first step in this direction by the introduction of 
one-pound notes, which would have Vhe ciTect of banishing from the 
circulation a quantity of metal equal to the value of the notes 
emitted. 

If all who deny the scarcity of gold would but take the trouble 
to closely study this question, they would very quickly convince 
themselves of the reality of the phenomerin. It is only necessary 
to cast a glance at the amount of money coined in the principal 
countries of Europe. Formerly so important, it has now* almost 
wholly ceased. In England, £^1',000,000 sterling used to be coined 
yearly. Here is a list of the coinage thare since 1878 : — 1879, 
£85,050; 1880, £4,150,052; 1881, £0; 1882, £0; 1888, 
£1,403,713 ; 1884, £2,324,025 — during six years an average of 
£1,318,805, inclusive of the recoinage of sovereigns under 
weighlf which, of course, adds nothing to the monetary stocks 
Fruce, between the years 1850 and..l870, annually coined an average 
of about 800 million francs. Here are some more recent figures : 
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1879, 24 million francs; 1880, none; 1881, 2 millions; 1882, 
3 millions ; 1883, none ; 1884, none— stif average of less than 5 
millions. It should be o'teerved that the five millions coined in 1881 
and 1883 were 100>franc pieces for the gaming-tablqp at Monaco. 
Belgium coined as follows in 1879,0; 1880, 0; 1881,0; 1882, 10 
million francs (Oerman gold rentelted) ; 1883, 0 ; 1884, 0. The 
Netherlands in 1879, 6,810,360 fiorins; 1880, 501,000; 1881, 0; 

1882, 0; 1883, 0; 1884, 0. Italy : 1879, 2,929,320 fi-ancs; 1880, 
2,890,660; 1881, 16,860,560; 1882, 139,523,040; 1883, 4,069,600; 
1884, 322,100. Austria, since the adoption of paper money, has 
coined about fire millions' worth of florins in gold yearly (the florin 
is worth two shillings), a great portion of which gold is from her 
mines in Transylvania. Russia alone, of all the European States, 
continues to coin extensively, but the Russian imperials make their 
way to Germany, where they are transformed into marks and 
exported, thus disappearing from European circulation. Russia 
coined as follows : — in 1879, 36,125,040 roubles ; 1880, 31,300,056 ; 
1881, 27,144,051; 1882, 22,735,045; 1883, 30,407,056; 1884, 
23,126,038. Germany : 1879, 46,387,060 marks (the mark worth a 
shilling); 1880, 27,992,240; 1881, 15,521,220; 1882, 13,307,080; 

1883, 88,287,470 ; 1884, 57,661,740. Until the year 1879, Germany 
annually acquired and retained additional gold ; since that date she 
has lost every year. Her excess of gold exportations (Soetbeer’s table) 
was for 1880,8,883,000 marks ; 1881, 31,567,000; 1882, 10,585,000; 
1883, 21,278,000; and 1884, 14,659,000. 

But in England this change is far more disquieting than in any 
other country. According to Bagehot's table, to which I have already 
referred, between 1858 and 1878 England annually absorbed £4,432,000 
of gold. Since 1878 exactly the contrary phenomenon is observable, 
as the following statistics clearly prove. Excess of gold exports (— ) 
or imports ( + ):— 1877, - £4,919,401; 1878, +£5,902,903; 1879, 
-.£4,210,143; 1880, - £2,373,961 ; 1881, - £5,335,831; 1882, 
+ £2,352,755; 1883, + £664,435; 1884, - £1,268,431. Thus be- 
tween 1877 and 1884, instead of absorbing, as previously, £4,000,000 
per annum, we see she lost £7,940,408. Add to this the £2,000,000 
yearly consumed by the arts, and we find that the monetary stock in 
England has diminished since 1877 to the extent of £24,000,000. 
As Mr. Fremantle, the Director of the Mint, estimates that the 
amount of gold coin in Eflglaud is about £120,829,000, it is evident 
that about one quarter of the stock has already disappeared. 

There is one important and recent phenomenon which merits 
special attention. It is this : the principal gold-producing countries, 
America and Australia, are rapidly developing as regards population, 
richecb and industrial and commercial activity, and they consequently 
retain for themselves an ever-increasing share of the gold extracted 
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from their mines, and also absorb a portion of the European circnla* 
tion. Whereas in ,the Old World the coinage 6f gold is reduced 
almW to a minimum, it is increasing rapidly in Australia, and in 
the United §tates still more so. In England between 1879 and 1884' 
the gold coined amounted to jE7,922,880; in Australia during the 
same period the coinage of gold* was £24,112,000, and in the same 
length of time the United States coined 381,955,000 gold dollars. 
The mines of the United States produced 231,000,000 dollars during 
these seven years ; the coinage of the country therefore exceeded ^he 
production by 150,000,000 dollars, and this excess was of course 
supplied by gold from the outside world. 

The diminution of the quantity of gold sent by Australia to 
England is also a noteworthy fact, and is a confirmation of the fore- 
going conclusions. Prom 1871 to 1875, England received annually 
from Australia an average of £7,000,000; from 1876 to 1880 this 
average fell to £5,000,000; in 1881 it was further reduced to 
.64,470,186 ; in 1882 it amounted only to £2,996,549, in 1883 to 
£2,256,128, and in 1884 to £709,388. A more extraordinary fact 
still is that at the commencement of 1884 £920,000 in gold was sent 
from London to Melbourne. 

But, it is argued, considerable economy of the metallic instru- 
ment of exchange has been effected by the ever-incrcasing use of 
credit ; and statistics' sho\fing how widely the credit system has 
spread during the last thirty years are referred to. But comparisons 
at such remote dates prove really nothing. It is recent facts, dating 
from the commencement of this monetary contraction, which began 
to make itself felt in 1875 or 1876, to which v?e should turn our 
attention, and it should be observed that since that date the use of 
credit has rather decreased than otherwise. For the last few years, the 
clearings in London have been regularly diminishing, and the most 
competent living authority on the subject (Mr. Giffen) himself 
writes : 1 much doubt whether any serious economy has been 

effected with regard to exchanges accomplished, by the substitution 
of credit for gold.v 

There are two certain and important fa^ which in themselves 
demonstrate the worthlessness of the general statistics referred to by 
Messrs. Mulhall and Atkinson. Already every country is lacking 
in the amount of gold requisite to effect exchanges. France, 
although richer in cash than any other ladd, only contrives to main- 
tain a sufficient balance of gold at the national Bank by employing 
artificial means. On the one hand, the receveurs gdniraune send to 
,tbe^Bank all the gold paid them, and, on the other, the Bank directors 
and the State do their utmost to keep more silver in circulation. 
Selgium was forced to continue to form part of the Latin Union, in 
spite of tike onerous conditions imposed, because she was not 
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po^seased of sufficient gold to dare to face tbe consequences of defec- 
tion, and because about three-fourtbs of he/metaUic payments we 
made in silver. In Holland, Soetbeer affirms, there is i^ot mpre than 
35,000,000. florins' worth of gold coinage, and at one •imoment the 
balance in gold at the Bank did not exceed 5,&00,000 florins. A 
law has consequently been voted there empowering the Govern- 
ment to sell silver for t^e purpose of buying gold, if such a measure 
be •deemed expedient. In Spain, silver has so thoroughly replaced 
gold, that for gold payments abroad 3 or 4 per cent, premium 
has to be paid when they are made in silver, which is a cause of 
great loss to all companies having to pay dividends in foreign lands. 
Germany has in circulation only 1,500,000,000 marks in gold coinage 
and 72,000,000 marks in gold bullion. This is insufficient for a 
country with 45,000,000 inhabitants. At all events, Germany does 
not consider herself possessed of sufficient gold to establish a single 
standard ! 

According to the Director of the Banca Nazionale, Italy does not 
possess more than 555,000,000 lire in gold — not a third of the 
amount requisite. It is not surprising, therefore, that the yellow 
metal is so frequently at a premium at Genoa and Rome. Last year, 
exportation deprived her of more than 100,000,000 lire. In Eastern 
Europe there is no gold whatever in circulation ; consequently, when 
these States, or companies, or individuals inhabiting them, have to 
make a gold payment clseAvhcre, their loss is considerable. The 
premium at Bucharest is 20 per cent, and at Buenos Ayres 40. 

England alone, •who rules the world by her commercial power, 
succeeds in attracting sufficient gold by raising tbe rate of discount ; 
and yet she of all countries in the world suffers the most, both 
•directly and indirectly, from the •present monetary crisis. The direct 
loss for India alone amounts to dE4,000,000 sterling annually. 

Now," says Mr. Grenfell, ** tbe total amount of Council drawings to pay 
the sterling Debt is, as I have already said, £4,000,000 sterling. Add to that 
the loss that all Anglo-Indians have to submit to when making payments in 
Europe, the loss on the dividends of foreign loans paid in silver, and, what is 
graver still, the untertainty and variability of exchange, which completely 
disorganizes commercial exportation to countries which admit a double standard 
— all these are most serious considerations, and merit deep reflection. They are 
causes of losses quite peculiar to England, and perfectly independent of the 
present crisis and of the luisery now assailing the British Isles in common 
with the world in general. And why arc all these evils now afflicting humanity? 
Solely because there has been an endeavour to establish what Mr. Goschen 
calls a mischievous Utopia.” 

A great change has taken place in the London money market, 
formerly so powerful. The Economist mentions this in the following 
termei : — 

'‘Ten years ago the sum at the disposal of the London Stock Exchange was 
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estimated by a competent authority to be about £4,000,000 eterling. At 
the piresent time it is far below this; when a demand for a million of gold 
absolutely carries off that sum from the market and detains it elsewhere, there 
is a sensible pressure on the exchange.’* — Economistf Feb. 4, 1886. 

The objection offe'red on all sides is that, instead of money being 
scarce^ it is a drug in the market ; it overflows the banks ; interest 
falls to or even 1^, per cent. ; all the public Funds of Europe are 
unusually high, and the various States hasten to take all advantage 
they can of this plentiful supply by lowering the interest of their 
debts. I must here ask some attention from my readers^ as there is 
a most delicate point to be studied — namely, the connection between 
the purchasing power of money and the rate of interest on loanable 
capital. Even Mr. Jevons does not appear to have thoroughly 
grasped this problem, which is admirably discussed in the number of 
the Edinburgh Review^ already referred to, for January, 1886. Let 
any person,” it is here said, consult his memory, or banking or 
commercial records, and he will find not only that high prices and a 
high Bank rate may go together, but that, as a rule, they do go 
together!^ The reason of this is evident. When business is brisk 
and there are many new enterprises undertaken, money is earned 
rapidly and more goods are purchased ; prices consequently rise. As, 
also, large capitals are required to start fresh enterprises and specu- 
lations, these must be borrowed, and the rate of interest rises. At 
the present moment the contrary phenomenon may be observed ; no 
transactions are effected, the spirit of enterprise is dead, and no 
fresh schemes are set on foot.^ A fall in prices is^the natural result 
of this lack of demand for goo*ds. 

Capita], being little needed, accumulates in banks, and is offered 
at very low interest. As investmeiiits in industries involve almost 
certain loss, the public become fearful, and, for safety, money ia 
placed where there is no risk, chiefly in the Funds. These of course 
rise, and Government takes advantage of this rise to convert the 
Debt so as to pay less interest. All incomes diminish, whether they 
be drawn from lan^, from industry, or from rQmraerce. The entire 
social body is in a state of decline. * 


* A few figures will suffice to demonstrate the utter stagnation of bosiness. A 
Belgian paper, edited with great care, the Mmiteur des Intiretn MMrids, puUidies 
annually a list of the issues during the year. Here are some comparisons between years 
of economic activity and years of stagnation. * 

Total issues for State and town funds and industrial enterprises, &c. &c. : — 


Activity , 
Deprenion 


' In 1 871 ... 1 1,000,000.000 francs 

„ 1872 12,636,000,000 „ 

„ 1873 10,908,000,000 

,,1882 .... 4,640,000,000 „ 

„ 1883 4,180,000,000 „ 

„ 1884 4,876,000,000 „ 

,, 1885 3,331,000,000 „ 


showing a reduction of more thkn two-thirds in economic activity. 
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With respect to monej a strange phenomenon is obserrahlc which 
occurs in the case of no other merchandise> * The quantity of money 
has but tq be lessened fqr there tq be more than enough, and the 
more it diminishes, the more will the exdess be felt. fThe reason is 
this^ When the quantity of means of exchange decreases, two con- 
sequences result. In the first place, prices fall, and therefore less 
cash is necessary for tlye operation of exchanges and the effecting of 
transactions — there is therefore no insufficiency of money; and, 
secondly, there seems to be too much money because, as the crisis 
consequent on the fall in prices puts a restraint on transactions, less . 
money is necessary, and this therefore is unemployed and appears to 
be in excess. ^ * 

It is a very singular, but a perfectly evident, fact that if half the 
coin in circulation were suddenly suppressed, the other half, instead 
of being insufficient, would be superabundant. If an article for- 
merly worth £\ can be purchased for 10s., exchanges can be effected 
with as much facility as before, only on a basis of prices reduced 
onc'half. In addition to this, as there would be a terrible disturb- 
ance throughout the economic world, all business would be sus- 
pended, and a quantity of money would lie idle. This is precisely 
the present situation. 

The fundamental error of the majority of those who treat the 
monetary question is that they argue ‘about money as about mer- 
chandise. The metal of which money is composed is certainly 
merchandise, but as soon as this metal has become the legal means 
of payment for all purchases and all debts, at a rate of value fixed 
by law, it at once acquires special properties. In the first place, 
that happens which we have just mentioned : that the more rare it 
1)ecomes the more it appareutly*exceed8 the demand. In the second 
place, if even the gold-mines were entirely to cease to produce, an 
ounce of gold could still be had for £Z 17s. lO^d. The whole 
monetary stock is like a mine froqi which gold can be extracted, at 
the value fixed by the mint, by simply melting down sovereigns. 
This explains the fact shown by Soetbeer and Burchard, that the 
production of gold is diminishing, and yet its consumptio'n the 
arts is on the increase. General misery alone could stop the 
increase of this consumption. 

Mr. Mulhall is of opinion that experience proves that the supply 
of precious metals has no perceptible effect on prices." 'Facts 
demonstrate quite the reverse of this. According to M. Soetbeer, 
the value of gold and silver produced annually between the years 1801 
and 1810 amounted to 210,547,000 marks or shillings ; and between 
1811 and 1820, only to 129,271,000 marks ; and from 1821 to 1830, to 

122.664.000 marks ; and merely rose between 1881 and 1840 to 

168.967.000 marks. Tooke, and especially Jevons, call attention to 
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a general fall in prices during this period. Between 1850 and 1870^ 
the average production was 735,000,000 marks, and prices rose from. 
18 'to 20 per cent, according to Jevons and Soetbeer, whose statistics 
so alanned AKchcl Chevalier and Richard Cobden that they proposed 
to suspend the coinage of gold, and that the silver standard should 
be adopted everywhere. - After 1873, silver being proscribed from 
European mints, gold alone regulated prices, and its production 
gradually diminished, so that the citculation, instead of bei]?g 
annually fed by an afflux of nearly 800,000,000 marks in gold and 
silver, after a few years only received 390,300,000 marks in gold, 
the present production, which is to a great extent absorbed by the 
arts, by India, and by the producing countries, the United States 
and^ Australia, themselves. The consequence of this is a considerable 
fall in prices, which Mr. Alulhall illustrates in his diagram on p. 1 
of his new book, History of Prices,'^ by the difference between the 
figures 135 and 8 k 

It is true that it may be maintained that this lowering of prices is 
not wholly attributable to monetary contraction ; but it cannot be 
denied that the fall in prices, then the rise, followed by the recent 
fall, exactly corresponded with the diminution, the increase, and the 
recent diminution of production of the metals used for coin. 

Let us just cast a glance at the monetary revolutions that have 
been carried out by Govcrnmcftits, Until 1870 silver was the principal 
and, as Locke said, the true monetary metal all over the world ; 
England alone had a gold standard. A few countries, like France 
and the United States, retained a little gold in cirojalation by the bi- 
metallic system ; after 1873, suddenly and universally, save in India, 
the free coining of silver is prohibited, and gold coin, heretofore 
a luxury, becomes all at once the sole means of international 
exchange. And this change takes place simultaneously with a 
decrease in the production of gold and an increase in the activity of 
trade. The result of this is an unexampled fact in economic history. 
Ihe mints in several large countries suspend coinage. Can it be 
admitted for a single instant that such revolutionary measures could 
be without effect on the economic world ? ^ 

Another fact which further confirms the opinion that the present 
crisis is due to monetary contraction, is that between the years 1820 
and 1830 a disturbance in trade precisely i^milar to what we are 
now suffering from took place. It may be truly said that the crisis 
is now general, India, which alone still coins silver, being alone 
spared. Here are two quotations taken at random. I read this in 
a letter from Paris in the Independence Beige, March 5, 1886:— 

‘^ The jeoline is complete. No purchases are made, dancing is 
abandofiedj, money is lacking, and people close their salons. It is 
needless to insist on the part the industrial crisis plays in aU tbis/^ 
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Here is a Report of the Belgian consul in Japan 5/ 1885) ; — 

The commercial history of the year 1884 in 0'apan is, veiy.far fr^m 
encouraging. The Board of Trade at Yokohama reports as folloirs : 
^ If the losses have been less in number and less considerable , than 
in preceding years, the profits have also been eaceedingly limited.' 
The figures for tha past year show, on the whole, a marked decrease, 
even when compared with the very poor statistics for 1883.^ 

It is useless to descriBe the miserable state of trade in Europe. 
The daily papers are full of details on this subject ; iron- works and 
factories .are closing on all sides, bankruptcies are frequent, companies 
fail to pay their dividends, workmen strike either because their wages 
are reduced or because they cannot succeed in finding employment, 
factories are burnt or sacked, farmers give up cultivating their land, 
which they let lie waste. Between 1820 and 1830 the world pre- 
sented a similar picture! The fall in prices was so severe that 
Brougham proposed to reduce taxes proportionately ; and in 1822 
the idea was even put forward of reducing the sovereign to fourteen 
shillings. Agriculture and industry alike suffered. The distress of 
the labouring classes was evinced in England by bread riots, by» 
threatening Chartist processions, and by demands for help addressed 
to Parliament. Armed repression had repeatedly to be resorted to. 
Sismondi speaks of this great European calamity in his work 

Nouveaux Principes d^Economic politique/^ published in 1827, as 
follows {ii. 226) : — 

“A cry of distress is I’aiscd from all manufacturing towns of the Old World, 
and all the fields of tlie iVew World re-echo it. Everywhere commerce 
is struck with the sanic^languor ; everywhere U encounters the same impossi- 
bility of selling. It is live years, at least, since the suffering began; far 

from being allayed, it seems increasing with time The Protective 

system now prevailing in the public mi^^d has been produced by the distress 
everywhere visible.” 

The price of agricultural produce and the rent of land fell more 
than one-third. This is what the historian Alison says on this 
crisis : — 

** The distress among the mercantile classes for years"* after the dreadful 
crisis of 1825, of the agricultural interest during the lowering of prices from 
1832 to 1835, was extreme. The investment of capital in agriculture was, 
during this distress, everywhere grievously abridged, and, in many placed, 
totally annihilated. Ireland, during the whole period, had been in a state of 
smothered insurrection. The heart sickens at the evidences, numerous and 
incontrovertible, which the parliament.*iry reports of the last ten years have 
accumtUated of widespread', and often long-enduring, suffering amongst the 

labouring poor of England Since the Peace, the all-important question 

arises; What was it that had this effect ? The answer is ; It was the oontrac- 
tion of the currency which has been the chief cause of all these effects.” — 
England in 1816 and 1845 ; or, d Sufficient and a Contracted Money^ p. 51. 

Writing in 1830, and speaking of the universal fall of prices, Jacob 
said (ii. 376):; 
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There must be some general cause producing such extensive efiEects, which 
are thus felt alike where taxation is high or low ; under despotic and free 
government ; and whethe^ the land is cultivated by slaves, by serfs, by hired 
labourers, or by proprietors. What conceivable cause was there operating so 
universally apd under the most various and opposite circumstances, save that 
decline of the minea and the increased application of their produce to other 
purposes than that or coin ? ** 

Previous to 1848, said Newmarch, there had been a slow, but pro- 
gressive, fall of prices in consequence of ther.ina\lequate supply of the 
precious metals. “Between 1809 and 1849,'^ said Jevons, “pfices 
fell in the ratio of 100 to 41." 

During a period of lowering of prices, irreparable destruction of 
riches takes place. At the present moment in Belgium, just beneath 
my eyes, coal-mines are being completely ruined and abandoned, 
iron-works and factories are closed and deserted, and the buildings 
and machinery are left uncared for to perish little by little. Nothing 
is more sad than this gradual impoverishment, especially when com- 
pared with such a period of prosperity as that between 1830 and 
1870, years of monetary plenty. Between 1820 and 1830, as. at the 
present day, the causes of the crisis were very widely discussed. Some 
exceedingly curious letters on the subject were exchanged between 
J. B. Say and Malthus ; the latter, like many persons of the present 
time, attributed the crisis to a general excess of production. J. B. 
Say, basing his arguments on the theory of glut, rendered classical by 
Mill, shows that a universal glut is an impossibility, and tries to 
demonstrate that the crisis, instead of being due to excess of produc- 
tion, proceeds from an insufficiency of production in certain countries. 

In a speech delivered in tjie House of Commons on July 10, 1822, 
Mr. Matthias Attwood shows clearly that the general fall could only 
be explained by the means of exchange being reduced. 

“ But first he desired the House to*considcr to what extent and how uni- 
versal the fall of prices in this country had been, referring to a paper which 
had been delivered to the Agricultural Committee of the last session of 
Parliament by Mr. Tooke, and which contained a list of the prices of thirty 
of the most important articles of commerce and manufacture, selected as 
exhibiting the extant of the fall of pricer ^which had taken place on all 
commercial commodities generally. The prices of all those commodities had 
fallen to the extent of £40 in the £100. Let this fact, then, be applied to 
the question as to foreign prices — was it asserted that a fair of prices as 
sudden, as great and universal, as this had taken place on the Continent at 
large? If so, it led necessarily to one of these two conclusions-^either that 
ail productions had everywhere suddenly increased in quantity, or that money 
had been reduced in its quantity; for the proportion between money and 
commodities had been altered, and one of those two conditions must therelbre 
of necessity be admitted. Either all the productions of all industry, all 
cli^tes, and all countries had suddenly increased, which it was impossible to 
h^erei or otherwise, from whatever cause, a reduction in the amount of 
mon^ generally in circulation had taken place.” 

Frodi;.1817 to 1827 such were the economic sufferings in the United 
States that an increase of Customs duties was demanded as a remedy. 
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The details of this persistent < 9 nsu will be found in the Beports of 
Mr. Fearon, who' was sent by English merchairts to America to sti^^j 
the situation. In the same debate, another member of the House 
(Mr. 'Western) said, speaking against the Act of Besuinp^on : 

TwO'thirds of the cultivators of the soil had in the Bourse of a few years, 
and in a'time of profound peace, been rendered insolvent. The turn of the 
landowners would soon come — they would soon be involved in the ruin of 
their tenantry.* • , 

characteristics of the present crisis are, as we have seen, pre> 
cisely similar to those of the crisis of 1820-35, and wholly different from 
the commercial and industrial crises which repeated themselves about 
once in ten years, and whose special filatures were their acuteness and 
their short duration. The excessive fhll in the value of silver is 
a new and quite special cause of suffering for the agricultural world. 
Baron de Soubeyran laid this matter before the French Chamber 
in a speech delivered on February 8,. 1886, in which he shows 
that Indian-grown com attains a premium of more than 20 per 
cent, when imported into Europe. He thus expresses himself 
Silver is the only legal tender in India. An ingot of silver is 
bought in London at the current price, sent to Calcutta and 

coined at the mint there, and with the produce of the coining of this 
ingot you purchase corn which you forward to London or Havre. 
There this is worth about frs. 13.70 the hectolitre, all expenses paid. 
If, oh the contrary, the silver ingot instead of costing 46§el,, or frs. 170 
the kilogram, its present price, cost or frs, 220 the kilo- 

gram, its real worth, the hectolitre of corn ought then to be sold 
in London, Antwerp, or Havre at a pripe varying from frs. 18.50 
to frs. 19.50 — that is to say, that in all these ports it would be 
from fss. 4,75 to frs. 5.50 dearer than now.” 

One more question remains yet*to be examined. Is a universal 
fall in prices, induced by monetary contraction or other causes, 
really an evil ? Mr. Bonamy Price, with whom I recently discussed 
this point, wrote to me on the subject as follows : — “ This lowering 
of prices, if it be general, affects no one’s position^ and presents the 
advantage of rendering less coin necessary for the effecting of the 
same number of transactions.” This proposition would be exact 
at the oufset of a nation’s career, but it is completely erroneous in 
reference to a society where all the transactions and the debts have 
been regulated on a fixed scale of prices, in which case any lowering 
in this basis brings about serious disturbances and considerable 
suffering. Distinction must be made between two periods — the first, 
while the fall is taking place, and the second, after it is fully 
accomplished, and the balance re-established at a reduced rate of 
prices. The evils produced during the first period were admirably 
described by the American Monetary Commission of 1876, which 
simply depicted what was taking place before its eyes : — 
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The very same reasons which make capitalists refuse to exchange money, 
whose command over property is increasing, for property^ whose command 
over money is decreasing, also makes them refuse to exchange it for labour. 
In a commercial sense, industrial enterprises are never undertaken nor 
carried on except with the hope and expectation of gain. This expectation, 
unless under exceptional conditions, falling markets destroy. While capital- 
ists, for these reasons, cannot afford to invest money in productive enter- 
prises, still less can anybody afford to borrow money for such investments at 
any rate of interest, however low, and but littl^ rneney is now borrowed, 
except for purely speculative ventures, or to supply personal and faipily 
wants, or to renew old obligations. Money withdrawn from circulation, 
and hoarded, in consequence of falling prices, although neither paying 
wages, nor serving to exchange the fruits of industry,* nor per- 
forming any of the true functions of money, is nevertheless not unproduc- 
tive. It may not be earning interest, but it is enriching its owner through an 
increase of its own value, and that, too, without risk and at the expense of 

society The peculiar effect of a contraction in the volume of money is 

to give profit to the owuiers of unemployed money tlirough the appreciation of 
its purchasing powder by the mere lapse of time. It is falling prices that rob 
labour of employment, and precipitate a conflict between it and money 
capital, and it is the appreciating money that renders the contest an unequal 
one, and gives to money capital the decisive advantage over labour and over 

other forms of capital invested in industrial enterprises The labour of 

the past is enslaving the labour of the present ; at least that portion of 
the labour of the past wliichhas been crystallized into money i's enabled, 
through a shrinkage of its volume, and while lying idle in the hands of 
its owners, to increase its command over present labour and over all forms of 
property. The labourers must make their 'wants conform to their diminished 
earnings. Consumption is, therefore, constantly shrinking towards such 
limits as necessity requires. Production, wliich must be confined to the 
limits indicated by consumption, is constantly tending to a minimum, whereas 
its appliances, built up under more favourable conditions, tare sufficient to 
supply the maximum of consumption. Thus idle money, idle capital, idle 
labour, idle machinery, stand facing each other, and the stagnation spreads 
wider and wider. It is in the shadow of a slirinking volume of niongy that 
disorders, social and political, gender and fester ; that communism 
organizes, that riots threaten and destroy, that labour starves, that 
capitalists conspire and workmen combine, and tliat the revenues of Govern- 
ment are dissipated in tlie employment of labourers or in the maintenance of 
increased standing armies to overawe them.’' 

It is then indeed fhat Shakespeare can exclaim : 

c 

“ Gold ? yellow, glittering precious gold ? , . . . 

Thus much of this will make black, v/hite ; foul, fair ; # 

Wrong, right ; base, noble ; old, youug ; coward, valiant.” 

This same destruction of capital is now taking place everywhere. 
When a definite fall in prices is attained — but when will that be ?— 
then another category of evils will become perceptible. Long- 
standing debtors, and more especially the taxpayers of largely in- 
debted States — it must not be forgotten that these National Debts 
ambnnt to jC5,000,000,000 sterling — would be completely crashed for 
the benefit of the fundholders, for, in order to pay the aum owed, it 
would be necessary for the debtor to deprive himself of far more 
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commodities than irhen money nraa mofo plentiful. For example, a 
taxpayer vho is taxed to the amount of J61*when com is iFort]i,£l 
the hundred kilograms would have to deduct £1 from his revenue. 
If corn falls to half the price, hp would have to deduct .double the 
amount to pay his taxes and other calls upon hkn, and would pro- 
bably be ruined. We see, then, that the victims of a fall in. prices 
are the nations who are already overburdened by military expenditure. 
Stuart Mill explains* that the consequence of this phenomenon is to 
despoil the active portion of a nation for the benefit of the do- 
nothings ! 

To resume our previous conclusions. At the Paris Monetary 
Conference of 1878, Mr. Goschen said that “ every fresh' demone- 
tization of silver would produce a more disastrous crisis than any of 
those recorded in history His prediction is being realized to. the 
letter. From a gold production of j£18, 000,000 sterling, the arts 
take £12,000,000 and the East £4,000,000 ; losses, wear and tear, 
£1,000,000 ; there remains, therefore, just £1,000,000 for the 
monetary requirements of a world whose population is rapidly in- 
creasing, and especially in the gold-producing countries, the United 
States and Australia. Can it be admitted that such a state of 
things can continue without provoking unprecedented disturbance in 
the trade and industry of the entire world ? 

At the same time, this struggle fqr gold is the death-stroke 
of Free Trade. Sismondi calls attention to this in the passages 
•previously quoted ; where he says " it is the general distress to be 
met with on all sides at the present day which induces public 
opinion to incline so favourably towards Protective measures. 
Landowners and farmers declare themselves unable to compete with 
foreign produce, and they insist upon severe Protective laws.” 
What took place in 1820-182^ is now recurring. The disastrous 
fall in prices has led France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Spain to 
raise their rates of duty, and has given birth in England to the 
"Fair Trade” party, which is simply Protection in disguise. How 
could it be otherwise ? The public in general' cannot understand 
the complex and insidious effects of monetary contraction or of the 
other* causes of tho’ crisis indicated. They see one alone, and that 
one is perfectly clear and unquestionable : it is that foreign produce 
can be purchased at a very low price ; and to prevent this th^ are 
logically anxious that th6 duty on it should be made very heavy. 

England, by maintaining a single standard, imposes it in reality 
pn all other nations, and brings upon herself and on the world at 
large incalculable evils ; but, in addition to this, she wholly extin- 
guishes that noble ideal from whence a general harmony of interests 
and the fraternity of nations should spring — Free Trade. 

Emile dk Laveletb. 
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II. 


I N my last paper in reply to the Quarterly Reviewer I said I would 
omit for the present some of the passages on whieh he had 
fastened his charges against the Revisers. 1 did so because I was 
desirous of bringing into closer juxtaposition two passages — Genesis 
iii. 15 and Proverbs viii. 2 — in which the Reviewer’s argument turned 
mainly, if it did not turn altogether, on the use which he made of 
his patristic authorities. 

I now retrace my steps a little, and take up some of the omitted 
passages. The first of these is that which stands third on the 
Reviewer's list — Lev. xvi. 8, JO, 26 — a passage with which a well- 
known artist’s picture of ‘'The Scape-goat” made the whole world 
tolerably familiar a few years ago. The picture rested on a mistaken 
interpretation of the passage, but that was a matter of comparatively 
little moment to the artist. There is, however, on this, as well as 
on other grounds, a certain interest attaching to the passage ; and 
the reasons for the change which the Revisers have here felt it right 
to introduce are worthy of consideration. How does the Reviewer 
deal with them ? He begins by asserting tLA “ the action of the 
Revisers in altering the text (i.e., ot the Authorized Version)*, and 
adding a meaningless alternative rendering [in the margin], has 
made complete havoc of the context.” But he offers no proof of 
his assertion ; instead of that, he content^ himself with observing 
that " with the Authorized Yersioit * scape-goat,’ and the Authorized 
Version man|[in ‘ Heb. Azazel,’ the English reader was well aware 
that ..there existed considerable doubt as to the meaning of the 
phisMji hut he had a general idea of the sense of the passage.” 
Perht^ the English reader might have a general idea of the sense 
of the piaMge, but it does not follow that he would hare a correct 
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idea ; and it is this only which is of rfhy real importance. It is 
indeed satisfactory to see that the Reviewer can sometimes acknow- 
ledge the benefit of a margin, even when that margin throws 

considerable doubt ** on the meaning of a phrase * which has 
been adopted in the text. It is a concession as welcome as 
it was unlocked for; because in censuring the Revisers he has 
made it the very hea^l and front of their offending, that by their 
marginal notes they undo what they have done in the text, 
suggesting or insinuating a disturbing doubt, when they might 
have left ^^the unsuspecting English reader asleep on the 
pillow of a comfortable ignorance. But we soon see that this 
concession is apparent rather than real, > and must not be extended 
beyond the covers of the' Authorized Version. We may take 
what we find there, but nothing else, and we must frame our 
interpretations accordingly. We were taught when young to see in 
all this (i.e,, the story of the scape-goat, as it stands in the Authorized 
Version) tlie same doctrine conveyed typically which, by Isaiah, in 
his fifty-third chapter, is enunciated prophetically,^^ * &c. In other 
words, because we were taught this when young, it must of necessity 
be the true interpretation. And again, this we say was the plain 
teaching on the subject which we received from our fathers, and it 
made a very difficult part of the Scripture tolerably plain to us 
(p. 296). But on the next page we fifid that the passage is no 
longer tolerably plain,” but sufficiently obscure ; the Revisers 
are censured for making more obscure what was sufficiently 
obscure already. 

Who,^^ exclaims the Reviewer, ^‘can make anything whatever out 
of ^ Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats, one lot for the Lord, 
the other for Azazel,^ or the still hss intelligible alternative (he bad 
called it just before ^ a meaningless alternative ^) of ' dismissal ^ for 
Azazel ? Now the Reviewer ought to be aware that a large number 
of the best and ablest and some even of the most orthodox inter- 
preters (as, for instance, Uengstenberg and Baum^arten) have de- 
fended the rendering whihh the Revisers have given in their text, and 
have even contended that it is the only one grammatically defensible. 
So far indeed as the rendering of the Authorized Version is qon- 
cerned, limay quote the opinion of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
(October, 1885), who, altl^ough he is not much more favourable 
to the Revisers than his brother of the Quarterly, nevertheless 

* Let me commend jjo the Ile>dewer’a consideration the following passage from Spencer 
(DeLegg. Heb. Dies. viii. cap. ix.) : Pleriqiie hie ad allegoriam conf ugiunt et ranonem 
iQysticam, cunoum ilium nodo cuiyis in Lego solvendo parem existimantes. C^mautem 
eorum allc^orias sensiisque mystic!^ mer« plerumque conjecturie sint et ingenii lusns, 
tenui tantum subnixa^ reruoi similitudine, nil minim si eomm auctores abeant in 
diversa, eorum etiam rationes mystiom vix alia similitudine vel affinitate sibi mutuo 
conjungantur.” He then shows how Justin Martyr, Cyril of Alexandria, and others, 
have given. widely different interpretations of the passage. 
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contradicts him point blank ; for whereas the latter savs that 
the Revisers “miglft quite consistently with faithfulness have 
retained” the rendering, the former pronounces it quite “un- 
tenable.” fHe will have the word “Azazel” to be a concrete 
noun with the sigoidcatiou of “ going far away,” or “ far removed,” 
and wc must translate, lie says, “ For an azazel — i.e., as destined 
to be far removed, or going far away,” an interpretation which does 
not differ very widely from that given in iSie margin of the Revised 
Version, for dismissal.” Even this is better than the “ scape- 
goat ” of the Authorized Version, which, besides other objections to 
it, is based on a false etymology. Rut like that it makes shipwreck 
of the passage by utterly ^destroying the balance of the clauses. 
“ One goat for Jehovah, and the other for — not a person, but ' for 
going far away.’ ” Who can believe that this is what the writer 
meant? Or again, in ver. 10, who does not feel the awkwardness 
of the rendering, “ to send him (the goat) far away, for going far 
away into the wilderness ? ” There may be difficulties of interpreta- 
tion attaching to the rendering of the Revisers, but critically and 
grammatically it is almost certainly the true one. It is the only 
one which does jnstice to the two exactly similar clauses in the 
Hebrew of verses 8, 9, 10. The writer says : “ And Aaron shall 
cast lots upon the two goats ; one lot for the Lord, and the other 
lot for Azazel” Then *in verse 9 we have again “the goat on 
which the lot fell for the Lord,” and in verse 10, “ the goat on 
which the lot fell for Azazel ” — or as it might be expressed yet 
more briefly, “ the goat on which the Lord’s lot fell — the goat on 
which Azazel’s lot fell.” Now substitute in tfic alternate place of 
these clauses (of which I have given the literal rendering), “ the 
scape-goat ” for “ Azazel,^’ and yj)n make nonsense of the passage. 

“ The goat on which the lot fell for the Lord .... the goat on 
which the lot fell for the scape-goat ; ” I may turn the Reviewer’s 
question against himself and ask. Who can make anything out of 
that ? 

But what is the difficulty in the renderins that the Revisers have 
adopted ? It is simply this, that Azazel mW (be interpreted of an 
evil spirit inhabiting the wilderness, and that consequently the direc- 
tion here given seems in some measure to sanction a superstitious 
belief. But, if it were so, is that a reason for doing violence alike 
to all sound etymology and to the obvihus logical requirements of 
the passage ? Is it not conceivable that the Divine Lawgiver may 
’ have made use even of a superstitious belief in order to teach an 
ii^portant lesson ? Is this altogether unworthy of Himf who 
“ k||oweth our frame,” and who teaches us “ here a little, and there 
a little/^ as we arc able to bear it ? The ancient Hebrews believed 
that the wilderness was the abode of evil spirits. We SM traces of 
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this belief even in the New Testament. To intimate to them by the 
significant rite which laid their transgressions %ipon * the head of a 
goat which was to carry them to the evil spirit as being rightfully 
his, and not their own, is no trivial or false conception, noi one which 
apparently conflicts with anything that we have becfe taught of God^s 
method in redemption.* 

Moreover, this is no novel interpretation. It is implied in the 
airoirofiTTaio^ of the IjXX., which, as Spencer long ago argued, 
cannot rightly be explained of the scape-goat (as if it' were merely 
equivalent to airoirsfiTrofx^vo^j as Theodoret and others interpreted 
it), but must be taken in an active sense of a deity to be propi- 
tiated, like the Dii averrunci of the Kpmans.t Origen understands 
by Azazel, the devil (c. Cel^ 6, p. 3^5). The Scholiast to Jerome 
this passage says, the Hebrew is laazazel,^^ id est, dzazeli, and in 
V. 26 he explains it as cradelis Dei, adopting a wrong derivation no 
doubt, but seeing clearly that a person was meant. In the Book of 
Enoch a fallen angel is spoken of by the name of Azazel (in the 
Greek text he is called Azalzel and Azael), who exercises a malign 
influence upon men and entices them to evil. Some of the Rabbis 
have identified this evil spirit with Sammael, that is, with Satan, 
and although I am not concerned to defend this identification, yet it 
confirms all that has been said, and shows that there was a wide- 
spread early belief that Azazel was the name of a person and not of 
a thing. The whole question has been discussed by Spencer (De 
Legg. Hebr. Lib. iii. Diss, viii. tom ii. pp. 1039—1085) with a 
fulness of learning to^ which later writers have added but little. But 
Spencer was obliged to protest against ’being supposed to favour 
Socinianism because he advocated a rendering which cuts the ground 
from under the commonly received typical interpretation of the 
passage. And it would seem as if, notwithstanding all that has been 
done since Spencer's days to assert a reverent freedom in the inter- 
* pretation of Holy Scripture, those who venture to depart from a 
received interpretation, on grounds however sure, and for reasons 
however convincing, must still be prepared to incur the charge of 
starting with a prejudice against the Christian Faith.” 

The next passage which the Reviewer selects for observation is 
Psalm xxii.46 : 

The Revisers,” he says, svi^fer the received translation to stand, but they 

* The belief at any rate is not in any way more shocking than that which was at 
one time current in the Church, as an explanation of the doctrine of the atonement — 
viz., that the ransom was paid not to God but to iSatan, who, however, was deceived 
in the transaction, he not being aw'are that the liook of the divinity was concealed in 
the humanity/’ Was this a “ Catholic interpretion ? 

t So Pollux, note ; ol di daifioyes ol fiiv rds dpeCs, dXcilxaKOL X^ovrac, drorofiiratotf 

dvoTpdTaioi And Cyril of Alexandria says of the second goat, rdi' 7c fjtiy irepoy 
diroTop.rraltp rm xai fTovrjptp dKaOaprtp ialfioin irepL^eijvai Kard t^v ipij/tov. 

VOL. XLIX. X X 
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entirely evacuate its meaning by their marginal note. Having admitted that 
the Sept.; Vulgate and Syriac support the text, they volunteer the information 
tliat other ancient versions have ^ They bounds* while ‘the Hebrew text as 
•pointed reads, like a Eon,’ If the Eevisers were really bent upon being critical^ 
why did they not add that this is probably one of the eighteen passages which 
are known to have Ireen tampered with by the Scribes.*’ 

As is not unusual with him, the Eeviewer hae very kindly answered 
this question for us, for he informs us in^ a T?.ote that in Dis Gins- 
burg's " Massorah (vol. ii. p. 710), three lists of passages Qccur 
claiming to be corrections of the Scribes. In the first list there are 
seventeen texts, in the last two eighteen. The three lists do not 
agree with each other, hut this passage is found in neither of them** 
Does the Reviewer, then, really mean to assert that although this 
passage is not given in any of these lists as one of the corrections 
of the Scribes," it was nevertheless the Revisers^ duty to say in their 
margin that probably " it tvas one of such corrections ? 

I do not know whether the Reviewer would defend pious frauds, 
but I am loth to believe that his moral code in matters of criticism 
is so lax as this. 

But, after all, what have the Revisers done ? Here is an instance 
in which there is singularly conflicting evidence as regards the text. 
The existing MSS., with one or tw^o exceptions, are all one way; the 
Versions arc all another. The MSS. are, as pointed, in favour of a 
noun ; the Versions arc in'favour of a verb. But the Versions differ 
as to the sense of the verb ; some have " they bound," some they 
pierced," or a near equivalent . [and in his first edition, " they 

put to shame"]. The Massoretic text as pointed h^s “like a lion." These 
are the facts of the case, and these facts the Revisers considered that 
they were bound as honest men to put before the English reader. It 
must be remembered that in rctaimng the rendering of the Authorized 
Version in the text, they were forsaking the Massoretic reading. 
Now their rule was to follow the Massoretic reading. The Reviewer , 
himself contends again and again that they ought to follow those 
far-seeing men the Massoretes,"and not to follow the Ancient Versions,* 
except, I suppose, in cases where, as here, the Versions happen to support 
the Reviewer. ' ‘ 

But, says the Reviewer, whatever may be the state of the text 
now, there is '‘Jacob ben Chaiim, who certainly states that he found 

• As for instance, in 1 Kings x. where, says the Reviewer, “ it is remarkable that 
all the ancient versions, even .Jerome, give the rendering of tJie Revised Version marg. 

‘ burnt offering ; ' ” and yet he is detenuined, notwithstanding, to twist this margin into a 
charge of heterodoxy against the Revisers ; for he obser> e8 : “ To tho unwary 
this is an insignificant alteration. A little information on the matter will acquaint 
him painfully with tlie significance of tho change. This passage has been brought 
forward in proof of the non-existence of the Levitical law previous to thOktime of Kzra 
aifdKehexniah. ‘ If Solomon offered this sacrifice, how is it possible that a law existed 
Wkich limited the sacrificial function to tho priests ? ’ Such is the argument,’’ &c. So 
we were to quote the Versions when, as in Psalm xxii., they favoured the orthodox, 
and to suppress their evidence when, as here, tliey*supportcd tho unorthodox critics 1 
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'they pierced* in certain correct ..copies, apd'.that 'like ft lion’ 
•was written in the margin to be 'read' (the Qri); only if Ve 
bring him forward we shall be told that Jacob became a Christiftn, 
and that his testimony is unworthy of credit, as he* wrote with 
interested views. But men should remember ^at it is perfectly 
possible fbr a Jew to become a Christian f without becoming a liar.” 
Yes, men should rejnember it, and should' therefore adduce his 
testimony with a scrupvdous regard to truth. Why does not the 
Reviewer give Jacob ben Chaiim's note in full ? He says : " In 
some correct books I found ' written ’ and ' read ’ '"Itta, but 
I sought among those words which are ' written ’ with i at the end 
and ' read ’ ^ , and did not find it numbered in the reckoning ; and 
also in the various readings which exist between the Easterns and 
Westerns, and it was not numbered there.”t That is to say, he did 
not find that the reading with the verb was recognized by the 
Massorites at all. Consequently, what is there reprehensible in the 
Revisers' conduct ? They have merely stated the facts. The 
Reviewer, indeed, challenges them on this score : " Then as to the 
Revisers' remark about ' the Hebrew text as pointed,' he exclaims, 
' Where is it so pointed ? ' Only in certain MSS. ; others actually 
read ' they pierced.’ ” But the fact is, that in by far the great 
majority of existing MSS. the Hebrew text is so pointed as to read 
" like a lion.” It is, indeed, something to have got from the 
Reviewer the admission that there are pointed MSS. ; for on p. 284 
he had made the remarkable discovery that " the Massoretic text is 
without vowels,” although the Massorah constantly refers to the 
vowels, mentioning most of them by name, and the oldest MS. (of 
which the date is certain) has the vowels according to the Eastern 
system of vocalization. t 

For myself, I bave pointed out in my "Commentary on the 
Psalms” (vol. i. pp. 255-6, 6th edit.), how this apparent opposition 
between the Hebrew text as written, and the Versions, may be re> 
conciled. If we neglect the Hebrew points of the, word which now 
reads " like a lion,” and substitute for them other points, we may 
turn the word into* the participle of a verb, meaning piercing,'' 
and this, I think, is probably the true reading. . Thus we get prac- 
tically the verb rendering of the Versions without any alteration in 
the consonants of the Hebipw text. In the critical note to which I 
have already referred, I have collected the evidence bearing on the 
subject, and I need not transcribe it here. . The Reviewer does not 
object to the Revisers' text, he objects to their margin ; he cannot 

* Jacob b."Chaiim was not a Christian at this time. 

. t Even Pearson, from whom the Reviewer takes all this, says on the words, " They 
pierced my hands and my feet.” This translation, indeed, seems something different 
from the Hebiw^toxt as we now read it, : “iSicut leo mantis meas et 

jicdes meos.’* And he too gives part of Jacob b, Chaiim’s note, and omits the rest. 

. X X 2 
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deny that the margin ^tates facts, but he thinks it supplies a render- 
idg which makes absolute nonsense of the passage.* If so, it must 
•be very harmless. I am not concerned to defend the reading, I am 
only concei^aed to defend the justice and propriety of the marginal 
note. But the truth is, the Reviewer argues as if any doubt thrown 
upon the reading of this particular verse was a doubt thrown upon 
the Messianic character of the whole psalm, ,whereas that remains 
precisely what it was before. The Messianic character of the p^alm 
does not depend upon the rendering of a single phrase — a phrase, 
moreover, which is not quoted in the New Testament — it turns upon 
the obvious and striking references in the psalnr as a whole to the 
circumstances of our Lord’s.crucifixion. The loss of a single phrase, 
however expressive, cannot seriously affect these. 

The Reviewer’s next instance (5), Psalm xlv. 6, need not detain 
us long. Here, again, it is the margin, not the text, which pro- 
vokes his wrath. In the text the Revised Version, like the Autho- 
rized, has : “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever." But the 
margin is : " Or, thy throne is the throne of Gorf,’' &c. The 
Reviewer quotes the Ancient Versions as supporting the text, 
although the Syriac, “ The throne of God is for ever and ever," 
certainly does not do so ; and the Targum, “ Thy glorious thronC, 
O Jehovah, is established for ever and ever," is at least doubtful. 
“ But what possible sense," asks the Reviewer, “ can be attached to 
the words, ‘ Thy throne is the throne of God ’ ? Does * the throne 
of God ’ mean no more than ' the throne of the Lord * (1 Chron. 
xxix. 23) ; an abridgment for the full phrase, ‘^/Throne of the king- 
dom of the Lord ’ (1 Chron. xxviii. 5), which Jeremiah explains to 
mean, ‘ Jerusalem ’ ? Does the verse mean, ‘ Thy throne is at 
Jerusalem for ever and ever ’ ? • I answer that “ the throne of 
God" does mean no more (and no less) than "the throne of the 
Lord" (1 Chron. xxix. 23). When it is said that Solomon sat on 
the throne of the Lord, this can mean nothing less than that he sat 
upon the throne which the Lord had given him, that he sat thereon 
as the Lord’s representative, that he sat thpe sustained and protected 
by the Lord’s right hand. There is notning poor or trivial in such 
an interpretation as this ; but the Reviewer chooses to put his own 
quite arbitrary interpretation on the words, and then exclaims, " This 
is a bathos to which we are not accustomed in Hebrew poetry." 

The rendering given in the margin — though I do not for a moment 
accept it — is that of the great Jewish scholar, Ibn Ezra, and has 
been defended by many modern interpreters. It found a place in 
the margin for a reason which has evidently never occurred to the 

* Tiie Tarsum did not think so, for it mpjfitet a verb to complete the Sense, “ hUing 
lAy hands and feet like a lion. ” It is evident that the Targum did not find a verb in the 
text» as the Reviewer asserts, but had the reading ** like a Hon/' and merely added the 
verb to explain the construction. 
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Keviewer’s mind. The difScnltj of rendering " Thy thronCi 0 God** 
is that it seenis at first sight to destroy altogether the primary 
reference of the psalm to a contemporary Jewish monarchy who was 
the type and visible image of the future Messiah. It is a difficulty 
whicn presented itself to the mind of Calvin, an^ has been felt by 
the most orthodox expositors since. I do not think it insuperable. 
1 have said in my nojtc on the psalm that the name God {Elokitn) is 
herp given to the JewislT monarch, as it is elsewhere, to rulers and 
judges in a lower sense, as reflecting the Divine majesty upon earth, 
that it has, therefore, a first application to Solomon but that in its 
fullest and truest sense, it appertains only to the Antitype. 

But it would seem as if the Bevieijer had never heard of the 
duplex sensus of prophecy,^ the first historical sense, and the ultimate 
and higher sense in which prophecy reaches forth to its fulfilment ; 
although this is a conception with which all students of prophecy, 
since the time of the Reformation, have been familiar, and although 
it has been adopted and defended with the soundest and most 
pertinent arguments by writers whose orthodoxy has never been 
questioned. Hence it is that he cannot understand the margin 
here. ‘Hence it is that he thinks the margin on Genesis iii. 15 
destructive of a Messianic interpretation. Hence it is that he cannot 
understand the margin on Isaiah vii. “or maiden*** as an alterna- 
tive to “ virgin," the object being of course to indicate not only that 
the word in the text does not mean “ virgin " in the strict sense, 
which is perfectly certain, but to intimate that the mother whom 
Isaiafi saw there be{pre him, and the birth of whose child was to be 
a sign to Ahaz, was then a, marriageable young woman, that she 
would be married, and that the events which he foretold as imminent 
would actually take place within three years after her child, Immanuel, 
was born. In other words there was a typical birth, and a typical 
Immanuel. But of all this the Reviewer is sublimely unconscious. 
Hence in this same 45th Psalm he will have “ the king’s daughter 
all glorious within,** and says in defiance of all Hebrew that the 
Psalmist has done his best to make it plain she was so, because be 
cannot understand *how the king’s daughter could be tbe bride of 
the Jewish monarch, and consequently would, as a matter, of course, 
occupy the women’s apartments in the inner parts of the palace. 
The Hebrew word ‘penimah ’ is never used of the inner being of man 
or woman, but always of ^e inner portion of a building, and hence 
of that inner part where the harem was situated. 

I pass on to number (8) of the Reviewer’s instances, the prophecy in 
Haggai ii. 7, which stands in the Authorized Version, “And 1 will shake 
all nations, and the desire of all nations shall come,’’ &c. This is one 

* Aquila Symmachns snd Theodotion render veann, tkongh the LXX. have 
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of the pawagcs to which Bishop Thirlwall referred ia his speech oa 
thp Rcvisioa of the Bible, delivered ia the Upper House of Coavoca- 
tioa of the Souttera Proviace, oa' February 10, 1870, as illustrating 
his remark that one effect of Revision would be to " deprive many of 
the clergy, and perhaps still more of the dissenting ministers, of some 
of their most favourite texts.” may cite as an instance,” he 

say% "the words of Haggai, ‘the desire of all nations,’ in which the 
phrase of the original does not really apply to a person, but mqans 
the precious things of all nations,’ a change which would prevent 
many from using it as it is commonly used.” It is not surprising 
therefore, perhaps, that the Reviewer should be made angry by the 
change. " Christian men,” luj says, “ have always been taught that thia 
is a clear prediction that the Messiah should come before the temple at 
Jerusalem was destroyed.” And again, “ Our early belief is at once 
reproved and repulsed by the Revisers’ text— ‘ the desirable things of 
all nations shall come.’ ” Well, this may be a melancholy thing ; 
but there are many beliefs of oxir childhood, and perhaps even of our 
manhood, which must be subjected to this rude process, and the sooner 
we make up our minds to accept the unwelcome fact the better. And 
one would have thought that a serious and earnest stuHeut of Holy 
Scripture would have been anxious to ascertain its true meaning, 
even at the risk of having his “ early belief at once reproved and 
repulsed." There ought to be but one rule followed in the transla- 
tion of Scripture, as of every other book, but with the more jealousy 
in proportion as the issues involved in the study of Scripture are 
more serious, and that is, to ascertain as nearly as possible, abd to 
express as closely as possible, the exact §ense of the original. None 
other ought to influence a translator; and this was laid down by 
Bishop Thirlwall when, in a later, speech delivered on February 16, 
1871, he moved a resolution to the effect that 


hia House does not intend to give the slightest sanction or countenance to 
the opinion tliat the members of the Revision Companies ought to be guided 
y ler principle than the desire to bring the translation as near as they 
^ to the sense of the original texts; but, on the contrary, regards it as their 
themselves as much as possible onytheir guard against any bias 
ot preconceived opinions on theological tenets in the work of Revision.” 


The Reviewer is, of course, in direct conflict with the Bishop 
but It may safely be left to all reasonable men to say on which side 
comrnon-sense and true reverence for Scri'pture are to be found. If 
indeed the ^viewer had been able to furnish any plausible defence 
of the rendering of the Authorized Version wc might have 
w ene o im with respect, but he does not even attempt it. 

^1*® astounding assertion that "Thereisnogiam- 
mrfical difficidty m the authorized rendering;’’ whereas the gram- 
mafical diflSculty is qmte insuperable. It is briefly this, that the noun 
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desire is in the singular^ and the verb " shall come in the plural. 
Accordingly the rendering of the Authoriz^ Version presents 
the aspect of a solecism like that 'which we should have had in 
the Vulgate if it had translated, ‘ Venient desideratus.^ • Obviously 
then the noun desire is here used in a collective sense, and it is 
equivalent to desirable things (as it is also in 1 Sam. ix. 20, where 
the meaning is fixed beyond question by the contrast with the 
assqs). But the Beviewer, as usual, is unable to credit the Revisers 
with common honesty, and accordingly he observes : ‘' We can 
discover no reason why it (the rendering of the Authorized 
Version) should not be admitted here,— by those who are 
prejudiced against all Messianic prophegy!^ We are so accustomed 
to charges of this kind ^hat it is scarcely worth while noticing 
them. But the Reviewer would hardly assert that so orthodox a 
commentator as Hengstenberg was “ prejudiced against all 
Messianic prophecy aud yet he writes : “ ‘ The comfort of the 
heathen ^ (Luther^s translation) had struck such deep root in the 
field of practice, in hymns, sermons, &c., that most of the com- 
mentators shrank from the thought of abandoning an interpretation 
which had grown so dear to them in a way which was not that of 
critical research. Its untenablencss was most distinctly affirmed 
by Calvin among the early writers, and appears clearly from the 
following reasons. According to it the plural IKS admits of no 
justification " (Christologie, iii. i. p. 226). 

Kohler too, having observed that the words were understood by 
Luther and most o^ the earlier commentators of the Messiah, pro- 
ceeds to say, “ But this interpretation * is utterly impossible, if it 
were only because the subject has the plural W3L for its 

predicate ; for this points, hy necessary inference, to the fact that 
the subject is conceived as a collective noun.” 

The Reviewer is obliged to admit that the LXX., the Syriac and 
the Targum are all against him, and that he is only supported by 
Jerome and the Vulgate, who are really but one and the same 
authority, and the Latin here is indisputably wrong. The English 
translators of the* Bible,” says Ilebcrdcn, quoted by Archbishop 
Nevveome, " have followed the Vulgate against the plain construc- 
tion of the Hebrew text, and have differed from all the other old 
translators.” ^ 

But is it true that the passage ceases to be Messianic when we 
have restored the true rendering ? Certainly not. All that is lost 

* The Edinlurgh Revievrer cloea not attempt to defend the Authorized Version here 
thoujG;h he thinks that the Ko vised Version is one to which at least quite as serious 
criti^ objection will be taken, and that not from the orthodox side alone.’* He 
wouldapparently prefer rendering “the choicest** or “best** among the heathoiiiand 
critics of great name have no doubt taken the same view ; “to which,’’ says Bishop 
Thirlwall, ** there is no objection but the want of liarmony with the context, and the 
obscurity of the description.** 
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is an express reference to a personal coming of the Messiah, " Th?it 
omission," observes Bishop Thirlwall — 

Might be of some importance if Haggai were the only prophet of the Old 
Testament. But there can be no doubt that he and his readers were familiar 
with the writings of the elder prophets. They knew that the ^ precious 
offerings of the nations * involved the previous coming of the Messiah, that it 
was when ‘ the Redeemer had come to Zion ’ (Is, lix. 20) that the influx of 
* the desirable things * described in chap. lx. [‘ the silver and the gold * of 
Haggai] was to ensue. In a word, the doctrine which [the Reviewer] strives 
to establish by artifices of interpretation which tend to bring our Biblical 
criticism into discredit, is contained, though not directly, yet by clear and 
necessary implication, in the rendering which ho stigmatizes as anti- 
Messianic, though both in itself and in the view of those who adopt it, it is 
not one whit less Messianic than his own.”* 

' The Reviewer gives us a list of fifteen instances, taken at random, 
where the Revised Version differs from the Authorized, and placing 
these in parallel columns, with the Revised Version margin between 
them, he asks : What is there deserving of a moment^s atten- 
tion ? . . . . The expressions are for the most part equivalent in each 
of the passages cited." 

Among these expressions, which the Reviewer says arc for the 
most part equivalent," are the following ; 

Gen. xlix. 4 : unstable as water ” — “ bubbling over as water.” 

Ex. ix. 31 : “ boiled in bloom." 

Lev. xxvii. 2 : “ When a man shall accomplish a vow " — ‘‘ When a man 
shall make a special vow." 

Josh. viii. 33 : “ Commanded that they should bless the people of Israel 
first of all " — ‘‘ Commanded at the first that they should bless the people of 
Israel.” 

1 Sam. xvii. 32 : “because of him " — “ within him.” 

1 Kings vii. 0 ; “ according to measure " — “ after divers measures.” 

If the Reviewer can sec no difcfercnce between these alternative 
renderings it is useless to argue with him. In every one of the 
other instances he quotes there is a diflerence, though in some a 
little intelligent reflection may be necessary before the exact difference 
of meaning is perceived. ^ 

I cannot follow the Reviewer through all his wearisome pages of 
carping objections. It is not worth while. But there remains one 
piece of original criticism which I cannot overlook ; it is so. infinitely 
entertaining. The Reviewer has made many remarkable discoveries 
respecting the Massoretic text; the discovery which I 'am about to 
notice is certainly not the least remarkable. 

The Revisers,^' he says, “ have ignored more than half the 
important readings in the Massorah," and the following instances 

f Bishop Thirlwall (letter to Mr. Faussett, in ‘'Literary Remains,’* vol. iii. p. 470), to 
whom t am largely indebted in the foregoing paragraphs. 1 may also refer to the 
Commentary onliaggai in the “ Cambridge llihle tor Schools’* by my brother Archdeacon 
Perowne, Where the rendering of the Revisers is amply defended. 
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are selected of welLkiiown readings which make a difference to the 
semcy^ which have been thtis ignored by the^ Revisers- , 

(1.) Gen. xxiv, 33, text, margin. Authorized Ver- 
sion follows the Qri and there was set ^). Similarlj. Revised Ver- 
sion ; but no note occurs to the effect that another reading has ^ and 
one setJ 

Is the Reviewer serious in giving an instance like this? The 
meaning is precisely the same, whether you render and one set," 
or and there was set."* This is only one of those trifling gram- 
matical corrections by which the Massoretes tried to help simple 
and unlearned readers by substituting the easier form for the more 
diflBcult, Such Massoretic notes abound. Scores of them might 
have been quoted by the^ Reviewer. Sut it would have been childish 
pedantry had the Revisers placed them in their margin. 

(2.) Isaiah v. 29, text, margin. Authorised Version 
follows the Qri {* they shall roar ’). Similarly Revised Version ; 
but we are not informed that the Hebrew has ^ and there is a 
roaring,^ " 

' The Hebrew, of course, has nothing of the kind; the Revisers 
would have shown their ignorance of the very elements of Hebrew 
grammar, and would have exposed themselves to the ridicule of every 
scholar, had they put any such note as this. The two forms are 
absolutely identical in meaning, the one being merely the simple 
future, and the other the perfect with the emphatic Vav prefixed, which 
is constantly used as a future. Whichever reading is adopted the 
rendering can onl^ be, they shall roar." 

“ (3) Isaiah xxx. 32, in text, in fnargin. The Authorized Version 
has ‘with it,* the margin has ‘against them.* The Kevised Version gives 
eight lines of margin to this verse, but not a word about this variant, though 
the difficulty is an easy one to exphftn.” 

Here again, I ask, what is the value of the variant ? " To fight 

with them/^ means, of course, to fight with the Assyrians, who are 
mentioned just before; '‘to fight with tV" would mean to fight with 
the land of Assyria, which has not been mentioned, though it is 
implied. But it; would only have puzzled the English reader to 
have given the variant without a long explanation, and the sense is 
substantially the same. 

“ (4) Ezekiel xvi. 51, (sic) in text, (sic) in margin. Authorized 

Version, ‘thou hast done,’ • Similarly Revised Version, omitting all fiotice of 
the difference in readifig. It may be alleged by the revisers that this is an 
ancient way of writing the second person of the perfect. No doubt about it, 
but why did they go out of their w'ay (in ver. 52) to read ‘sister 'in the 
margin when no such variant is to be found,** &c. &c. 

* It is ha^ly necessary to give an instance, hxii I may refer to sifbh a welbknown ' 
passage as Is. ix. 6, where both Authorized Version and Revised Version have “his 
name shall be called,” though the literal rendering of the Hebrew would be “ and one 

shall call his name j ” but, as I have said, this is the commonest of all idioms. 
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This is extremely amusing — quite the Reviewer’s critical master- 
piece. It is plain that he can n,either read nor write Hebrew. He 
might have saved himself one blunder if he had given the margin as 
it stands : ^^hc (final) ^ is superfluous." Instead of this, he not 
only gives a margin of his own, with a punctuation also his own, but 
he points his text wrongly, giving as if it were the first 

person of the perfect (“I have made,” which would be absolute 
nonsense), instead of which, of codrsel is only a plena 

senptio of the second person feminine. And then he naively 
adds : But it may be alleged that this is an ancient way of writing 
the second person of the perfect. No doubt about it^ If there is 
no doubt about it, what ought the Revisers to have done here ? 
Ought they to have added a margin infornning the English reader 
that here is a peculiar grammatical form in the Hebrew ? If so, 
they must have done the like in hundreds of other instances, and the 
folly of such a proceeding is evident. But the break — the sudden 
turning aside with the question, but why did they go out of their 
way (in verse 52) to read ' sister^ in the margin, when no such 
variant is to be found," is quite inimitable. The Reviewer may like 
to know that the authority for this reading is the text itself, and 
that the Revisers did not think it worth while to commence a 
Massorah on their own account." But enough of such trifling. 

If variations like these are all that the Reviewer can produce as 
having been passed over by the Revisers," the indictment is not a 
very formidable one. If these are fair specimens of the apparatus 
criticus which those far-seeing men the Massorctes" have be- 
queathed to us, no Hebrew scholar would attach the slightest 
importance to it. But it is astonishing that any critic profess- 
ing to have even a smattering of Hebrew should gravely have 
brought forward instances such as these of important " various 
readings making " a difference to the sense, which the Revisers 
ought to have noticed. If they had noticed them they would have 
given to the world the most conspicuous evidence of their unfitness 
for the task entrusted to them. They woul^^ have been the laughing- 
stock of both hemispheres for their pedantic folly. • 

After this specimen of the Revicwci’^s competence for his self- 
imposed task, it is hardly worth while to follow him through the 
many absurdities of his lucubrations on the text and the Versions. 
What^ does he tell us ? He tells us that the Massoretic text is 
indefinitely old, 1,500 years older than the oldest of the Versions," 
whereas we cannot certainly trace it beyond the first century of our 
era, and there is abundant evidence that before that time other 
rederuliions mnst have existed. He tells us that the earliest manuscript 
of ihe whole Old Testament extant " is of the tenth century, and that 
the Codex Babylonicus (which contains only the later Prophets) ia 
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earlier (p. 283), whereas this Codex bears the date 916, and there is 
no known MS. of the whole Old Testaifient earlier than j;he 
eleventh century. He tells ns (p. 284) that the margintil notes of 
the Massoretes contain the various readings called “ Qrj^' (read) and 
" Kthib (written), although the Kthib " is sknply the text, and 
the Qri is the marginal note correcting the text. He tells us 
that the Massoretes were a body of learned men, who some time 
between 300 and 60b aJd., sat down, and out of a number of MSS. 
before them, culled what they considered, the best readings, and so 
fixed the text, and that so great was their zeal on this behalf that 
they constructed a gigantic work called the Massorah, with a special 
view to the conservation of the texts ; whereas the Massoretes were 
not a single body of scholars, but belonged to many diflferent schools 
in the East and the 'West, carried on their labours from the slfth 
century to the eleventh, and were engaged, not in fixing the text, 
.which had been fixed long before by the Scribes, but in keeping it 
in a stereotyped state by enumerating every grammatical form, and 
the occurrence of different words, and even letters, in the Bible, so 
as to render it almost impossible for later copyists to make a 
blunder which would not be immediately detected. He tells us that 
the Massoretic text was without vowels (p. 284) ; whereas the 
Massoretic notes deal largely, as I have already observed, with the 
vowels and accents. lie tells us that .the Versions are for critical 
purposes practically worthless, although we have MSS. of the LXX., 
the Syriac, and the Latin centuries older than the oldest of our 
Hebrew MSS. And finally he tells us, with an audacity that scorns 
critics and criticism, and history itself, as the ostrich scorns the 
horse and his rider, that the greater part of the Septuagiut Version 
is of post-Christian origin (p. 287). 

I appeal fearlessly to every scholar in England, in Germany, in 
France, in America, or wherever else a scholar is to be found, 
and I ask. What judgment do they pass on a pretender like 
this ? Fifty-eight pages has the Reviewer written, and there is not 
one that docs not betray extraordinary ignorance, or that is not 
disfigured by some unfounded assertion, or some uncharitable 
insinuation. Seriously, it is to be regretted that the pages of any 
English Review should have been blotted by work like this. . Prom 
beginning to end there is not one single piece of honest, manly, 
straightforward examination of the Revisers’ work, no attempt to 
estimate it in the scales of an impartial criticism, but merely the 
determination to damage it as far as possible by an appeal to religious 
prejudice and intolerance, based on the flimsiest and shallowest 
pretence of learning. Controversies,^^ says Cardinal Newman, 
should bo decided by the reason. Is it legitimate warfare to appeal 
to the misgivings of the public mind and to its dislikings ? No, it 
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is not legitimate warfare, but it is that in which the Quarterly 
Kei^iewcr has engaged. * I do not defend everything that the Revisers 
haye done ; they are but human, and may have made mistakes. But I 
do assert theii; honesty; I assert this of them individually and as a body 
that their aim was truth. There was no orthodox pal'ty among them 
zealous to retain what stands in the text, and no unorthodox party 
seeking refuge in the margin. Eaeh one followed his conscience, and 
was guided solely by what he believed to'* be true prineiples of 
criticism and interpretation in giving his vote; and the same man 
voted sometimes for the margin and sometimes for the text in the 
very passages whicli have been the subject of the Reviewer’s 
animadversion. These marginal notes are of the greatest possible 
value. Even if they should at first bewilder aaid confuse unsuspecting 
English readers/’ they wdll act as healthy stimulants ; they will make 
them see that more than one rendering of even important passages 
is possible ; they will have the salutary effect of teaching them to 
distrust some of their early beliefs/’ and to read their Bible in future 
with a more intelligent faith. If clergymen and Dissenting ministers 
have been robbed of some of their favourite texts ” by the changes 
introduced in the Revision, it will be ample corxipensation, not only 
that the new rendering in the text is more accurate than the old, 
but that in many instances the margin will discover to them a choice 
of meanings, and lead them, if it does no more, to doubt their own 
infallibility or that of some favourite commentator. 

J. J, Stew\vrt Peroavne. 
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G overnment by kings went out of fashion In this country 
when Charles Stuart lost his head. Government hy the 
House of Lords perished with Gatton and Old Sarum. Is it possible 
that government, hy the House of Commons may equally become 
out of date ? Without venturing into the dim and hazardous region 
of prophecy, it is enough to note that .the trend of events is in that 
direction. Government tends ever downward. Nations become 
more and more impatient of intermediaries between themselves 
and the exercise of power. The people are converting govern- 
ment by representatives to government by delegates. If a deputy or 
a memW votes against the wishes of his constituents, he is denounced 
as a usurper, even if he be not cashiered as a traitor. Side by side 
with this ever-strengthening tendency may be observed a scientific 
development rendering possible the realization of the popular aspira- 
tions. The world has perceptibly shrunk under the touch of Stephen- 
son and Faraday, of Hoe and of Edison. If we, like the Germans, 
had been in the habit of marking our milestones by time instead of 
distance, this would be much more easily realized. We are all next- 
door neighbours. If any one raise his voice, it is audible from 
Aberdeen to Plymouth. Hence science has realized for us in the 
nineteenth century the ancient Witanagemote of our early English 
ancestors. Our Parliamtats gradually developed out of the Folksmote 
of the German village, in which every villager was free to speak and 
free to vote. In theory at least, in its early days, every freeman could 
attend the national Witan. It was only as the territory widened 
over which citizens of the commonwealth were scattered, and their 
numbers swelled to a multitude far beyond the area of earshot, that 
the system of delegation sprang up, which, as its latest development. 
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has produced the recently elected House of Commons. In some of 
thetmore primitire Swiss cantons the ancient custom still prevails, 
and the whole adult democracy is summoned by sound of horn to 
debate and deride the affairs of the rustic commonwealth. In England 
we seem to be revei^dng to the original type of English institutions. 
The telegraph and the printing-press have converted Great Britain' 
into a vast agora, or assembly of the whole community, in which the 
discussion of the affairs of State is carried on from day to day in the 
hearing of the w;hole people. 

The discussion is carried on daily, but the new Witan can only 
vote authoritatively once in six years. As it usually votes alternately 
in opposite lobbies it is obvious that the House of Commons is often 
out of harmony with the nation which it represents. But the repeal 
of the Septennial Act is no longer a plank in the Radical platform. 
Triennial parliaments are out of fashion. ' A representative assembly 
that has ceased to represent its constituents has lost its raison d^Stre. 
It is a usurpation based on fraud. Yet it is endured, and the demand 
that once was energetically urged for more frequent elections has 
died away. The reason probably is that, although the authority of 
a House which has ceased to represent the people is a despotism, 
it is a despotism tempered by the Press and the Platform. That is 
to say, in other words, that the absolutism of the elected assembly is 
controlled and governed by the direct voice df the electors them- 
selves. The Press and the Platform, of course, do not mean the 
printed words of a news-sheet or the wooden planks of a platform. 
They are merely expressions used to indicate th^ organs by which 
the people give utterance to their will, and the growth of their power 
is indicative of the extent to which the nation is taking into its own 
hands the direct management and coptrol of its own affairs. 

The secret of the power of the Press and of the Platform over the 
House of Commons is the secret by which the Commons controlled 
the Peers, and the Peers in their turn controlled the King. They 
are nearer the people. They are the most immediate and must 
unmistakable exponents of the national jfuind. Their direct and 
living contact with the people is the source of their strength. The 
House of Commons, elected once in six years, may easily cease to be 
in touch with the people. 

A representative may change his mind in one direction, his con- 
stituency may change its mind in another, ^nd they may gradually 
lose all points of contact with each other, beyond the subscriptions, 
which fail not, until they have as little in common as Mr. Parnell and the 
citizens of London. The member immediately after hi,s election leaves 
his ocmstituency, and plunges into a new world with different atmo- 
sphere, moral, social, and political. But an editor, on the other hand, 
must live among the people whose opinions he essays to express. It 
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is trae that' some papers in the provinces fire edited from London, 
and with what result ? That> speaking broadly, the Londonredited 
news-sheet is a mere news-sheet^ without weighty influence^ or repre- 
sentative character. Of all drivelling productions, commend us to 
the provincial 'leader^' written in Fleet Street. The editor must keep 
touch with his readers. ' He must interest, or he ceases to be read. 
He must therefore, often sorely against his will, write on topics 
about which he cares Nothing, because if he does not, the public will 
desert him for his rival across the street. This, which in one sense 
is a degrading side of journalism, is in another a means of preserva- 
tion and safety. A newspaper must palpitate with actuality 5^^ it 
must be a mirror reflecting all the ever-varying phases of life 
in the locality. Hence Vt represents a district as no member can, 
for, whereas he may bo a stranger, selected at a crisis to say ditto to 
Mr. Gladstone or to Lord Salisbury on some issue five years dead 
and gone, the newspaper — although, as Mr. Morley says, it to-day 
is and to-morrow is cast into the oven — ^is a page from the book 
of the life of the town in which it appears, a valuable transcript of 
yesterday^s words, thoughts, and deeds. 

It is constantly up to date. The day before yesterday is as the 
date of the deluge. Editors alone of mortals live up to the apostolic 
injunction, and, forgetting the things that are behind, ever press for- 
ward to those which are before.. The journalist is constantly en Evidence. 
Constituencies sometimes forget they have a member. If they even 
for one week forgot they had a paper, that paper would cease to 
exist. The member speaks in the name of a community by virtue 
of a mandate conferred on poll-days, when a majority of the electors, 
half of whom may have subsequently changed their minds, marked a 
cross opposite his name. The editor^s mandate is renewed day by 
day, and his electors register their vote by a voluntary payment of 
the daily pence. There is no limitation of age or sex. Whosoever 
has a penny has a vote ; nor is there any bribery or corruption possible 
in that extended constituency which casts its votes — and its coppers — 
every morning or every evening in the working* days of the week. 
Nor must there he forgotten the reflex influence of the editor on his 
constituency. For the purpose of moulding a constituency into 
his own way of thinking, the editor has every advantage on his 
side. An M.P., even if he be loquacious, cannot make as many 
speeches in the sessiofl as the editor writes articles in a week. 
And the editor prints every word, and spreads it abroad before his 
vast congregation, with never a nodder among them all," as 
Mr. Lowell observes in his admirable preface to the " Pious Editor's 
Creed ; " while the member addresses half-empty benches, and his 
speech is mangled by unappreciative reporters. For one-third of a 
year Parliament is in recess. The chamber of the Press is never 
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closed. It is in pcrpetu^ session. For Parliament is merely a part 
of the machinery of government. ^ The newspaper is that, and more 
. besides. It has become a necessity of life. 

But the importance of the newspaper as a substitute for the House 
of Comipons is but partially due to the utterances of its editor. Its 
reports are often more valuable than its leaders. Lord Salisbury 
proclaimed seven years ago that the special correspondent was super- 
seding the editor, chiefly because he was nearer to the things which 
people wished to see. The Press is at once the eye and the ear and 
the tongue of the people. It is the visible speech if not the voice of 
, the democracy. It is the phonograph of the world. On its columns 
are printed the spoken words of yesterday, and it is constantly 
becoming more and more obvious that the importance of a spoken 
word depends ehiefly upon the certainty of its getting itself printed, 
Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian speeches of 1879-80 would have fallen 
comparatively powerless if they had only been addressed to the people 
of Penicuik and West Calder. A great speech is now delivered in the 
hearing of all the nation. The orator ostensibly addresses a couple 
of thousand, who cheer and hear. He is in reality speaking to the 
millions who will read his speech next morning at breakfast. The 
growth of the power of the Platform is largely the creation of the 
Press. If a statesman now wants to impress the nation, the last 
place in the world where he* will make his speech is in Parliament, 
because in no place will it be worse reported. Epoch-making speeches 
are nowadays all delivered on the stump. The public only cares for 
what it hears. No one knows what goes on after twelve o^clock in 
Parliament, and no one cares. Why ? Because t!ic newspapers do 
not report late sittings. Debates between twelve and three might 
be' conversations in a Government department for anything that the 
country knows about them. If questions were taken at the end of 
the sitting they would dwindle. The House is chiefly usefuf because 
it secures the reporting of both sides of debates, which otherwise 
would not be reported, unless the debaters were men of front rank. 
For the Press has a* closure of its own, which it mercilessly enforces, 
and few there be that escape from it. ' 

In one respect it must be obvious even to the most careless 
observer that the Press has become to the Commons what the Com- 
mons were to the Lords. The Press has become the Chamber of 

f bive. No measure ever gets itself into shape, as a rule, before 
debated many times as a project in the columns of the news- 
I. All changes need to pass as a preliminary through thjs first 
al of popular opinion. Not until it has been pretty well 
ed out in the Press does a proposal of reform come to be read 
time in the House of Commons. This power of initiation it 
„ cured by natural right. For in its free and open halls the 
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voice of the poorest and humblest can be j^eard. If so be that a 
man can think a thought^ and frame that thought in inteUigible 
English with sufficient brevity to escape the Bhadamauthus in whose 
eyes excessive length is a vice going before to judgmgnt^ justifying 
summary execution without benefit of clergy^he caxftnake himself heardj 
if not in one paper, then in another. There is no such democratic 
debating-place as the columns of the Press: provided, of course, 
the debater does not tdo rudely assail the great unwritten conven- 
tions which govern respectable journalism. For journalism in the 
possession of superstitions also is not unlike Parliament. 

There are of course papers and papers. There are papers of 
business, papers of advertisement, papers of sport, papers of opinion, 
and papers of power, it takes all sorts to make up a world, and 
there is as much diversity in journalists as in members of PaiSia- 
ment. But all of them go together to make the Fourth Estate, 
which is becoming more powerful than all the other estates of the 
realm. Great is the power of the printed word. This, as Victor 
Hugo^s hero says in “ Notre Dame," pointing first to the printed 
page and then to the soaring towers of the great cathedral ; — This 
will destroy that.^^ Notre Dame has survived Caxton for many cen- 
turies, and Parliament will continue to meet in the midst of a news- 
paper age, but it will be subordinate. The wielders of real power 
will be those who are nearest the peopler 

Statesmanship among Parliament men is becoming every day 
more and more what Mr. Matthew Arnold described eighteen 
years ago as the mere cult of the jumping cat. Even the duty 
of twisting the tail of that influential dictator of our destinies 
is regarded as superfluous. Leadership, in the sense of the science 
of leading, is reduced to a meye striking of the average. .Mr. 
Gladstone, who might have been a leader in the better sense, has 
laid it down as a political maxim, that the most important duty of 
a leader is to ascertain the average opinions of his party, and largely 
to give effect to them." That is opportunism reduced to a system, 
in which the leaders are the led, and the rulers t&e servants of the 
ruled. It is the tiew and unexpected rendering of the old text-— 
If any one would be chief among you, let him be the servant of 
all." But how will the cat jump? That is a problem inscrutable 
as the decrees of Fate. 

. If the British householder only knew his own mind, the task might 
be possible ; but when that wielder of the sceptre is himself befogged, 
how then ? Then the Parliament man, straining his eyes through the 
murky darkness, anxiously interrogating the vague forms which loom 
through the mist, turns eagerly to the journalists for light and 
guidance. They are often but blind guides. To them also the 
oracles are often dumb; but they are at least nearer the DelphiO' 
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cave 'whence issue the fateful wrords of fortune or of doom; and 
none but those behind scenes can realize the weight which news- 
paper sometimes possess in deciding issues of vital import. To 
the devout jrorshipper of opinion a newspaper ^icle is often 
accepted as decisive^ as was the flight of birds at an auspicious 
moiront by an ancient augur. But it must be at the auspicious 
moment. The same article^ or a hundred such, a week earlier or a 
week later, would pass unheeded. ' 

The importance which the Press possesses as a gauge of public 
opinion might be enormously increased. But even now it is 
immense. Mr. Trevelyan^s description of the British station- 
master as a being who feared nothing under heaven save 
the daily Press^ may be applied literaEy to some of our most 
pr^inent and self-opinionated statesmen. It is a guide to their 
path and a lamp to . their feet, and some who profess the greatest 
contempt for its utterances cower most abjectly under its lash. This 
springs from the position in which they are placed. What is there 
to guide a prudent politician as to the depth of water under his keel ? 
Bye-elections, if there are enough of them and if they are studied 
comparatively with due regard to the antecedents of the constituency, 
are undoubtedly the best help in taking political soundings. Some 
day, if Parliament regains its authority so far as to make the 
democracy anxious to keep it in tune with the constituencies, a series 
of periodical byc-elections will be arranged for at stated intervals, in 
order to enable representatives to test the rising or the falling of 
political feeling in the country. But bye-clections at present only 
occur at haphazard, and menrbers perversely refuse to die just when 
a few test elections would be most useful. Private letters from 
constituents are a most untrustwortjiy test. Those who need them 
most are least likely to receive them, and members have often pointed 
to their empty letter-bag as a proof that there was no feeling on 
the subject," within a few weeks of such a manifestation of the 
reality of the feeling on the subject as to deprive them of their seats. 
It was so with the *]publican revolt in 1874, and with the anti-Turkish 
revolt in 1876—80, and it was so at the late Election on the ques- 
tions of Fair Trade and Disestablishment. 

Public meetings, it will be said, are superior even to newspapers as 
exponents of public feeling. It is true, because a public meeting is 
the direct utterance of the voice of Demos Svitliout any intermediary. 
There is nothing in England so powerful as a series of public meet- 
ings. But public meetings cannot always be sitting. Their effect, 
although enormous and immediate, is evanescent. It is only when 
the popular mind is very excited that spontaneous meetings can be 
held, hitherto the attempt to get up meetings by wire-pullers at 
Birmingham and elsewhere has not been a conspicuous success. 
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Equally untrustworthy is the caucus as a test of the opiuion of the 
^constituency, ^e caucus represeutsj, as a rule, the fighting men-at- 
arms of the party. It is probably elected by a fraction of its own 
party, and it is always of necessity more political and luore partisan 
than the body in whose name it speaks. ^ 

Hence members anxious to know how public feeling is going are 
driven back upon ^e ^newspapers. But what newspapers ? O^at 
dqpends upon the member. Each chooses his own oracle. As a 
rule, the Liberals look to the provincial, the Conservatives to the 
metropolitan Press. But the odd thing is that while members are 
frequently swayed from side to side by the utterances of the 
provincial Press, it is a rare exception Jbr any of them to study that 
Press intelligently. They are dependent for the most part uponHhe 
more or less fragmentary excerpts from, the rural oracles which the 
London papers dignify with the title of Epitome of Opinion.’^ 
The swing of the Ministerial pendulum has been frequently decided 
by those extracts, which in times of crisis are much more influential 
with both parties, but especially with the Liberals, than any London 
editorials. Yet although politicians will lavish thousands in order to 
carry a single seat, the comparative study of the signs on which a 
dozen seats may depend is left to haphazard, or the arbitrary selection 
of a vehement opponent of the Ministerial policy. 

Another curious thing is the way in which prominent men are 
encouraged or depressed by seeing in print praise or abuse of schemes 
which they have in hand. A Minister who has some little social reform 
which he wants to,, 2 ^sh gets a friend to button-hole a few journal- 
ists, and to induce them to insert paragraphs or articles in favour 
of his proposal. If he succeeds, and the notice appears, the Minister 
will pick up new courage, and renew his efforts to pass the Bill, 
declaring in all honesty that he is encouraged to do so by the fact 
that public opinion has spoken in its favour.^^ All the while he 
is perfectly well aware that the so-called public opinion was nothing 
but the printed reproduction of his own words transmitted through a 
friend to an obliging human phonograph. The echo of human voice 
imparted a confidence nothing else was able to secure. 

I remember on one occasion being confidentially approached by a 
permanent official who holds a high place in an important department. 
He was a personal friend, and he s]X)ke freely. He wanted me to 
write an article praising a certain Act connected with his depart- 
ment, against which some interested clamour was being raised. 
« Why just now ? I asked. To stiffen the back of my chief," he 
replied. He does not want to surrender, but he needs backing up, 
and if you could see your way to publish a rouser, he would pluck 
up courage enough to put his foot down.” As 1 wanted him to put 
his foot down, I wrote the rouser," and soon afterwards had the 
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satisfaction of knowingi that it had had the desired effect. The 
Minister knew^ nothing of the communication that had been- made 
to me, but vithoat that communication, and the action which followed, 
he would hare given way, and mischief, which he regarded even more 
sericHMly than I did, would have ensued, specially affecting the 
depanment for which he was answerable. Every newspaper man 
of any standing will probably be able to cap this story by others 
of the same kind, in which a newspaper has, as it were, the casting- 
vote in the decision of State business. 

Although Ministers fear the Press and obey the Press, even 
when they most abuse it, it has hardly dawned upon tho Ministerial 
intelligence that it is worth while to tune the organ to whose piping 
they have so often to dance. Queen Elizabbth, wiser in her day and 
generation, took care to tune her pulpits. Instead of denouncing a 
“temporizing press,” statesmen would find it more convenient to 
take its conductors into their confidence, so far at least as the im- 
parting of confidential information necessary to enable them to 
criticize intelligently a policy which, without such guidance, they 
might, on the facts open to them, believe they were bound to 
oppose. 

They are constantly telling us that without public opinion they 
can do nothing j but they forget that public opinion is the product 
of public education, and thaf the first duty of a statesman is not to 
wait on public opinion, but to make it. It is not only that there 
is no communication, but that often the information given is 
absolutely misleading, and Ministerial journalis|j^ painfully persist 
in advocating policies and putting forward hypotheses which are 
utterly incompatible with the line which Ministers have determined 
to take. Without going so far r.as to maintain that the Prime 
Minister, who has to communicate every day what passes in Parlia- 
ment to her Majesty, should be equally communicative to those 
who wield a power in the State immeasurably greater than that which 
still clings round the phantom of monarchy, it would, from the point 
of view of self-interest, be good policy for a Minister in an important 
crisis, when public speech is impossible, lo sec to it that public 
opinion is not led astray from sheer lack of knowledge of the vital 
facts which govern the situation. 

Of course there are journals which sometimes receive information 
more or less surreptitiously, and these communications are sometimes 
regarded as bribes. Item, so many “ tips ; " per contra, so much 
support. The average Ministerial conception of the service which 
organs of public opinion should render to their party is the exact 
antithesis to the service which a newspaper can render. The soundly 
Liberal newspaper that merits Ministerial favour is held to be the 
newspaper which most servilely says ditto to every Ministerial dictum. 
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The Minister utters the word : great in Ijis opinion should be the 
company of those who publish it. The result is that some journalists^ 
reputed to hare brains and the reflective and critical appendages 
thereof, never exercise them except on matters coiacemiifg which 
Ministers have made no ex cathedrd deliverancd^ and their, coi^ents, 
every one knows beforehand, will be nothing more than -It long 
drawn-out note of admiration and approval. That is party 
jjpurnalism in its most dangerous and most worthless sense. The 
Swiss peasant, who at selected spots in Alpine valleys sounds a 
lusty note upon his Alpine horn, with a keen eye to the copper 
of some passing tourist, wakes the echoes of his native hills in 
much the same fashion that Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury rouses 
the responses of these bbedient editors from Land’s End to J(^n o* 
Groat’s. Sut the shepherd of the hills knows that the reverberation 
which rolls from crag to crag, and leaps from peak to peak, is but the 
prolonged echo of his own blast. It is reserved for English states- 
men to palm off upon themselves and upon the public the journalistic 
echoes of their own voice, sent back by the party claque, as the 
utterances of an independent judgment happily coinciding with their 
own. A fatal Nemesis attends this subservient journalism. Its 
anxiety to fawn deprives its idol of the advantage of friendly but 
independent criticism; and a Minister presiding over a divided 
Cabinet sees with dismay that over-anxious loyalty to himself often 
leads his zealous sycophants to exalt into a stereotyped article of 
party faith a compromise to which he bad most reluctantly consented 
to tide over a tojnporary crisis in the hope of speedily reverting to 

a truer path. * 

II. 

Great as is the power of jpumalism in its present undeveloped 
and rudimentary stage, it may yet become a much greater power in 
the State. Whether it will take advantage of its opportunities or 
not cannot at present be seen. The future of journalism depends 
almost entirely upon the journalist, and at present the outlook is not 
very hopeful. The very conception of journalism as an instrument 
of government i^ foreign to the mind of most journalists. Tet, if 
they could but think of it, the editorial pen is a sceptre of power, 
compared with which the* sceptre of many a monarch is but a gilded 
lath. In a democratic age, in the edidst of a population which is able 
to read, no position is Comparable for permanent influence and far- 
reaching power to that of an editor who understands his vocation. 
In him are vested almost all the attributes of real sovereignty. He 
has almost exclusive rights of initiative ; he retains a permanent right 
of direction ; and, above all, he better than any man is able to generate 
that steam, known as public opinion, which is the greatest force of 
politics. In the realm of political dynamics he has only one rival : 
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the Platform is more powerful than the Press partly because by 
its reports the Press is a great sounding-board fox the Platform^ and 
alw because more men with faith — which after all is the only real 
force — go upon the Platform than upon the Press. Over the Platform 
the Press has great bnd arbitrary powers. It is within the uncon- 
trolled discretion of every editor whether any speech delivered in 
the previous twenty-four houns shall or shall not come to the know- 
ledge of his readers. No censor in France under the Empire^ or in 
Russia to-day, exercises more absolute authority than English journal- 
ists. They decide what their readers shall know; or what they shall 
not know. This power of closure is enormous. One man is a 
favourite with the press, and his speeches are reported in the drat, 
person. Another man has offended the repbrters .or the editor, and 
his remarks are cut down to a paragraph. Sometimes considerations of 
discipline are held to justify this boycotting ; at other times — not, I 
am glad to say, to any considerable extent — it is decreed on grounds 
of personal spite or party vindictiveness. Every editor is familiar 
with the efforts made to induce him to give speakei*s or meetings 
good reports, and the degree of importance attached to it by those 
who wish to be reported is a fair measure of the power wielded by 
the editorial Procrustes. 

Rut a journalist can not only exercise an almost absolute power of 
closure both upon individuals and upon causes, he has also the power of 
declaring urgency for subjects on which he is interested. He can excite 
interest, or allay it; he can provoke public impatience, or convince 
people that no one need worry themselves about thp matter. Every 
day he can administer cither ft stimulant or a narcotic to the minds 
of his readers ; and if he is up to his work and is sufficiently earnest 
himself, he can force questions to thq front which, but for his timely 
aid, would have lain dormant for many a year. Of course, nO' 
journalist is omnipotent, and even the most powerful journalist cannot 
influence those who do not read 'his paper. But within the range of 
his circulation — and readers, /of course, arc much more numerous than 
subscribers — he may b^-fijore potent than auy other man. The 
damnable iteration dsyjr after day of earnest conviction wears like the 
dropping of water itpon the stone. No other voice sounds doily in 
their ears, " Thitf is the way, walk ye in it.” And it is not in 
one man's ears^ feut in his neighbour’s and his neighbour’s, until the 
whisper of th^ printed word seems to fill the very air. . Even though 
they disseu^^ they have to reckon with it. They know the man in 
tbft train o» on the omnibus, or in the restaurant, has been listening 
to that umjipoken voice. The very arguments which you reject, and 
the .illtte^il^ions which seem to you misleading, are a bond of union 
l>et#eenfyiHt and him— so much common ground upon which you. 
meet, er^^h tbongh you meet to differ. 
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Not only can be generate driring force to ^arce meunres^ and force 
them through obstacles otherwise insuperable— the journalist eanedso 
decide upon the priority of those measures. The editorial Hbrcoles is 
always besoughtby somanyinud-stuck waggonersto help fiiem out of the 
sloughof official oppositionand public indifference^hat he hM afcinudmit 
opportunity of selection. Of course, there are some causes dead as 
. Queen Anne, which all the king’s horses and all the king’s men could 
not bring to life agaih. But, other things being equal, or nearly 
equal, it is the voice of the Press which usually decides which should 
be taken first. I am not sure but that this prerogative is one of the 
most important attribntes of the journalistic power, although it is 
one which is perhaps least appreciated among journalists themselves.. 
As. a profession, our ideSl is deplorabfy low. Every one is familiar 
' with Thackeray’s famous picture of the multifarious activities of a 
great newspaper, one of whose emissaries is pricing cabbages in 
Covent Garden while another is interviewing Sovereigns at -foreign 
capitals. The pricing of cabbages is a useful . and indispmtsable 
although humble department of journalistic activity ; but, judging 
from the editorials of many newspapers, the man who prices the 
cabbage seems to have been employed to direct the policy of the 
State. In every profession to which has been entrusted the spiritual 
guidance of mankind, there have ever been some mutton-loving 
shepherds who cared for the fieece and the flesh rather than the 
welfare of the flock which they tended. But a church must indeed 
have gone rotten before its leading ministers publicly avowed so 
degrading an ideal of their high vocation. Yet journalists who 
frankly avow what is called the bread-*and-bntter theory of their craft 
are unfortunately but too common, and from such of course nothing 
can be expected. Water cannqt rise beyond its own level, and the 
highest journalism is never above the high-water mark of the fmth 
and intellect of the individual journalist. 

It has been openly asserted not so long ago that a journalist 
is neither a missionary nor an apostle. Knowing as 1 do that 
it is given to journalists to write the »onl/ printed matter on 
which the eyes* of the majority of Englishmen ever rest from 
Monday morning till Saturday night, 1 cannot accept any such be- 
littling limitation of the duties of a journalist. We have to write 
afresh from day to day the only Bible which millions read. Poor 
and inadequate though* our printed pages may be, they are for the 
mass of men the only substitute that “ the progress of civilisation ” 
has provided for the morning and evening service with which a 
believing age began und ended the labours of the day. The news- 
paper— too often the newspaper alone — ^lifts the minds of men, wearied 
with daily toil and dulled by carking care, into a higher sphere of 
thought and action than the routine of the yard-stick or the slav^ of 
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the ploughshare. The jpurnalist may regard himself as hut the keeper 
of arpecp-showj through Trhich men may catch glimpses of the great 
drama of contemporary life and history ; hut he is more than that, 
or rather there are before him possibilities of much higher things than 
that. If, as sometimes happens, the editor is one who lives not merely 
in the past and present, but also in the future, to whom nothing is 
so real or so vivid or so constantly present to his mind as his high 
ideal of " an earth unwithered by the foot of 'wrong, a rabe reverii^g 
its own soul sublime ; ” then upon him surely there is compulsion laid 
to speak of that in whose presence he dwells, and ever and anon, in 
the midst of the whirl of politics and the crash of war, to give his 
readers those “ golden glimpses of To Be,^' which in every age have 
revived the failing energies and cheered the fainting hearts of mortal 
men.' If that is being a missionary and an apostle, then a journalist 
must sometimes be both missionary and apostle, although to my 
thinking his vocation is more analogous to that of those ancient 
prophets whose leaders on the eurrent politics of .Tudsea and Samaria 
three millenniums ago are still appointed to be read in our churches 
— ^it is to be feared too often to but little purpose. 

But it is not of the prophetic aspect of journalism that I would 
speak 4 t present: not of the journalist as the preacher, so much 
as of the journalist as ruler. To rule — the very idea begets 
derision from those whose one* idea of their high office is to grind 
out so much copy, to be only paid for according to quantity, like 
sausages or rope-yarn. Bunyan^s man with the muck-rake has many 
a prototype on the press. To dress contemporary controversy day by 
day in the jacket of party, to iserve up with fresh sauce of current 
events the hackneyed commonplaces of politics — that in their eyes is 
journalism ; but to rule ! — Yet an editor is the uncrowned king of an 
educated democracy. The range of bis power is limited only by the 
extent of his knowledge, the quality rather than the quantity of his 
circulation, and the fficulty and force which he can bring to the 
work of government. 

1 am but a comparatively young joun)^i|t, but I have seen 
Cabinets upset. Ministers driven into retirement, lawti repealed, great 
social reforms initiated. Bills transformed, estimates remodelled, 
programmes modified. Acts passed, generals nominated, governors 
appointed, armies sent hither and thither, war proclaimed and war 
averted, by the agency of newspapers. Thefn were of course other 
agencies at work ; but the dominant impulse, the original initiative, 
and the directing spirit in all these cases must be sought in the 
editorial sanctum rather than in Downing Street. " Take care of 
that- Pall , Mall Gazette,” said Mr. Gladstone in 1874, jokingly, to a 
Conservative Minister. " It upset me ; take care lest it does not 
upset yon.^’ And what Mr. Gladstone said in joke of the influence 
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wielded by Mr. Greenwood, other Ministers^ have said in bitter 
earnest of other editors. * 

Of course, one great secret of the power of the Press is that it 
brings its . influence to bear upon divided Cabinets and distracted 
Ministers. When a Cabinet is all at sixes and sevens, without seeing 
any way of harmonizing the antagonistic sections, a clear and decided 
stand taken by a poj^erful journal outside is often able to turn the 
balance in its own direction. The journalist who is able thus to throw 
the sword of Brennus into the scale necessarily exercises more real 
influence than any one outside the Cabinet, and oftener than many a 
Minister inside that mystic circle. So well is this recognized that 
occasions are not rare in which Cabinet^ Ministers have more or less 
openly allied themselves with an editew^ relying upon the acces^on 
of force thus gained outside the Cabinet, to enable them to operate with 
greater power within. Only those who have been within that mystic 
circle know how little opportunity is afforded any Cabinet Minister, 
except the Premier and one or two more, of expressing any opinion 
on subjects outside his own department. On any question of the 
first magnitude every Minister of course has a voice, even if he has 
nothing more ; but upon any other question he has hardly even that. 
Any man with the instinct of government in him, and a wide general 
interest in all departments of the State, will find — unless, of course, 
he can rise to be Prime Minister, or* next to Prime Minister — 
much more scope for his ambition in the chair of a first-class 
journal, than at the desk of a second- or a third-rate Cabinet Minister. 
And even, as compared with the office that is highest of all, that of 
the Prime Minister, such an editor would have to think twice, and 
even thrice, before changing places with its occupant. He has two 
grec^t advantages over the Premier. He does not go out of power 
every five years, and he is free from all the troublesome trumpery of 
State routine and of subordinate patronage which constitute such a tax 
upon the time and patience of the Minister. He is less concerned 
with the serving of tables, and can devote himself more exclusively 
to those social and pqlitical questions for the solution .of which 
Governments exist. 

Whatever may be thought of the comparison between an editor- 
and a Minister of the Crown, there can be no doubt that, the 
influence of the Press upon the decision of Cabinets is much greater 
than that wielded by the House of Commons. The House of 
Commons holds in its hands the power of life or death. But 
the House of Commons' authority is always exercised after the event. 
When a policy is in the making, the House is dumb. Cabinets regard 
Parliaments as judges who may condemn them to capital punish- 
ment, but not as guides to direct their steps. At a time when a 
debate might be useful it is gagged, because no papers can be laid 
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before it ; and ^rhen the papers are produced^ it is told that it is no 
ii^e crying over spilt milk. In questions of peace or war Parlia- 
ment reserves little save the power of cashiering after the^ event 
tliose who have made a dishonourable peace or plunged into a 
criminal war. 

Par otherwise is it with the Press. It is never so busy or so 
influential as when a policy is in the making. It is most active when 
Parliament is most inert. Its criticism is not postponed until after 
the fateful decision has been taken, and the critics are wise with 
the wisdom that comes after the event. The discussion in the 
Cabinet goes on pari jiassu with the editorial polemic^ and is 
therefore of necessity more influenced by it than by the ex post 
faqto judgments which arc delivered six weeks after by the House 
of Commons. 

The enormous advantage of being up to date, of discussing sub- 
jects that are, in the slang phrase, on the nail,^^ is undoubtedly the 
chief source of the inferiority of the influence of Parliament to that 
of newspapers. But the Press has many other advantages. It has 
freer access to experts. Let any question — say the annexation of 
Burmah — come up, and within a week an energetic editor can have 
sucked the brains of every living authority in England or in Europe, 
and printed their opinions in his columns. Parliament can listen to 
no expert unless he is a Bfitish subject in the first place ; in the 
second place, he must have persuaded a majority of householders in 
some. constituency to send him to St. Stephen^s ; and in the third 
place, the subject must be brought on in some, debate in which he 
can catch the Speakers eye.’ Failing any one of these essentials, the 
expert^s voice is dumb so far as Parliament is concerned, and of 
course, as for five months of the yaar, when the question has corqe up 
for settlement. Parliament itself is not sitting, he cannot be heard. 
The parliament of the Press has no such arbitrary limitations. It 
has no recess, but is ever open, a public forum in which every one 
who is qualified to speak is freely heard. 

For the discussing of details, for the Ixh^stive hammering out of 
a subject, for the fashioning of clauses and the shaping of Bills, 
Parliament no doubt has the advantage of the Press. That may be 
freely admitted. But that is largely departmental work, for which 
no one has ever claimed any special fitness in the Press, News- 
papers must deal with principles, with general programmes, with 
plans of campaigns; they cannot undertake to superintend the 
wording of a provisional order, the drafting of a Bill, or the drill of 
a regimental company. 

It is easy, say some, for journalists in their armchairs to lay 
down, doctrinaire fashion, cut-and-dried programmes as to what ought 
to be done. It is the getting of it done that tests the governor; 
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as if 'the getting of it done does not neceseiftrily folloir^ and even 
govern, the decision as to what ought to be done. A journalist who 
is purely a doctrinaire may be an invaluable benefactor to the human 
race — ^he will not be a ruler. The journalist who makes his journal 
an instrument of government must consider the '^ays and means as 
carefully as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, must calcuhite the 
strength of opposing^forces as diligently as a Whip, and study the 
linq of least resistance lilce any opportunist ; for his, after all, is the 
sande craft as that of the Monarch or the Minister, the governance 
and guidance of the people ; the only difference being, that while with 
the craftsman expediency is apt to become supreme, the Press, as the 
heir of a large section of the spiritual pqwer wielded in earlier times 
by the clergy, must ever kbep principle to the front. It represegts 
— imperfectly no doubt, but still better than any existing order — 
the priesthood of Comte. Its range is as wide as the wants of man, 
and the editorial we is among many millions the only authoritative 
utterance. 

An extraordinary idea seems to prevail with the eunuchs of the 
craft, that leadership, guidance, governance, are alien to the calling 
of a journalist. These conceptions of what is a journalises duty, if 
indeed they recognize that imperious word as hairing any bearing 
upon their profession, is hid in mystery. If it may be inferred from 
their practice, their ideal is to grind out* a column of more or less 
well-balanced sentences, capable of grammatical construction, con- 
flicting with no social conventionality or party prejudice, which fills 
so much spacej in ^e paper, and then utterly, swiftly, and for ever 
vanishes from mortal mind. How can they help to make up other 
people^s minds when they have never made up their own ? 

The cant, that it is not for journalists to do this, that, or the other, 
is inconsistent with any theory of civic responsibility. Before I was 
an editor and a journalist I was a citizen and a man. As a member 
of a self-governing community I owe a duty to my country, of which 
the sole measure is my capacity and opportunity to serve her. How 
can any one, who has tl|p power in his hands of averting a grave 
evil, justify him8elf*if he allows it to overwhelm his country, on the 
pretext that, being a journalist, it was not his duty to avert evUs from 
the commonwealth ; his duty being apparently to twaddle about 
chrysanthemums and spin rigmaroles about the dresses at the last 
Drawing-room or the fashibns at Goodwood. A man’s responsibilily 
is as his might, and his might depends largely upon his insight and 
his foresight. 

The duty of a journalist is the duty of a watchman. “ If the 
watchman see the sword come, and blow not the' trumpet, and the 
people be not warned, if .the sword come and take any person from 
among them, he ,is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood will I' 
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require at the watchman's hand.” A man’s duty is to do all the 
^ood he can and to prevent all the evil^ and on him who seeth to do 
’ good and doeth it notj lies a heavier condemnation than it is prudent 
to face. •• 

A knowledge of the facts — that is the first and most indispensable 
of all things. Lord Beaconsfield once said that power belonged to 
him who was best informed ; and^ like many of his remarks, this con- 
tains much truth. Of course a head of a department, or an M.F.^has, 
or ought to have, more opportunities of learning the facts than any 
journalist; and on many subjects, no doubt, especially those concerning 
which the Foreign Office keeps the public resolutely in the dark, the 
Minister, although not the Member, has an enormous advantage over 
tbp journalist. But this is minimized to a certain extent by the 
confidential communications constantly made, by those in the " swim,” 
to journalists in their confidence, and compensated for by the absurd 
eonventiouality which often acts as a barrier between those who 
know the facts and the responsible depositaries of power. Hobart 
Pasha, before he was restored to the Navy List, could not be consulted 
as to the plan of campaign projected in the Black Sea last spring, 
and the scheme was almost projected before the man who knew more 
about campaigning in the Black »Sea than any other sailor in 
Europe could be consulted, although the plan was to have been 
carried out, if possible, in ‘conjunction with the fleet under Admiral 
Hobart’s command. Another case quite as remarkable, followed by 
consequences more deplorable, was the neglect of the "War Office to 
seek General Gordon’s advice as to the defence of Khartoum and the 
defence of the Soudan before Hicks marched to his doom in the 
waterless deserts of Kordofan. General Gordon had commanded in the 
Soudan. He knew better how ta defend Khartoum than any living 
man.. But although he was in the country, he was never asked a 
question as to wliat should be done. He did not care to obtrude 
with his advice unasked, and he was allowed to leave the country 
without a single consultation on the affairs of the Soudan. Had he 
been consulted then, the need for his f iibscqueut expedition would 
never have arisen, and that, although the necessity for sending some 
one was admitted,, never seemed to occur to the Government until it 
was forced upon their attention by a newspaper interviewer. But 
this is all of a piece with the actions of administrations everywhere, 
ilie last men with whom Ministers consult in framing Irish measures 
are the most trusted representatives of the Irisli people ; and Scotland 
Yard recently only followed the traditions of Downing Street in 
sending a detectit'e on a journey of nearly a thousand miles to fail in 
discovering what could have been learnt at once by a simple question 
at Northumberland Street. " The last man whom they want to see 
at the Colonial Office,” said a leading South African bitterly, *' is a 
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colonist ; and what is true of colonists appears even more forcibly 
in the case of distinguished foreigners and others who lie outeide the 
routine of officialism. ' , 

A journalist is, or ought to be, a perpetual note of interrogation, 
which he affixes without ceremony to all sorts and«conditions of men. 
No one is too exalted to be interviewed, no one too humble. From 
the king to the hangman — and I have interviewed both — they need no 
introduction to the saActilm, provided only that they speak of facts at 
Hrei hand bearing directly upon some topic of the day. That 
universal accessibility, that eagerness to learn everything that can be 
told him by any one who knows the facts, gives the editor one great 
advantage; and another, perhaps as great, is the compulsion that 
is laid upon him to serve up the knowledge he acquired in a shape that 
can be read and remembered by all men. There is no such cdhi- 
pulsion on the Minister. Contrast the newspaper pricis of some 
important negotiation and the Blue Book — there is the difference at 
a glance. Often the precis is execrably done, apparently being 
handed over at the last moment to the odd man of the office, who 
does police paragraphs and suchlike, but there is at least an attempt 
to construct an intelligible narrative. In the Blue Book there is 
none. It is a huge and undigested mass of material, which not one 
in a hundred thousand ever reads, and not one in ' a million ever 
masters. To paraphrase Robert Hall’s saying, the officials put so many 
despatches on the top of their head, they crush out their brains. 

I am claiming no superiority per se in the journalist over the 
Minister. Put two men mentally as identical as the two Dromios, 
one in the Foreign Office and the other in Printing House Square or 
Shoe Lane, and the exigencies of their respective offices will drive the 
latter to be more acquisitive of latest information from all sources than 
the former, for the self-interest and the conditions of the business 
are constant forces, whose operations drive the editor on, while the 
Minister is tempted to confine himself within the smooth groove of 
official routine. 

Another limitation on the efficiency of Parliament, as contrasted 
with the greater liberty of the Press, is the tendency of members to 
confine their attention to those who vote. To do nothing for 
nothing, to care for nobody who cannot pay for attention reemved in 
votes at the ballot-box, is one of the most odious features of modem 
Parliaments. But voters, seven under household suffrage, are but a 
seventh part of the inhabitants of these islands, and barely a hundredth 
part of the subjects of the Queen. The constituency of the news- 
paper is wider. Everything that is of human interest is of interest 
to the Press. A. newspaper, to put it brutally, must have good copy, 
and good copy is oftener found among the outcast and the disin- 
herited of the earth than among the fat and well-fed citizens. Hence 
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selfishness makes the editor more concerned about the vagabond^ the 
landless man, and the deserted child, than the member. He has his 
Achilles^ heel in the advertisements, and he must not carry his 
allegiance to outcast humanity too far. If he wishes to plead for those 
whom society has Ostracized not so much because they are wicked as 
because they are improper, then self-interest pleads the other way. 
Mrs. Grundy tolerates crime, but not impropriety; and it is safer to 
defend a murderer than a Magdalen, unless of course she belongs 
to the privileged orders, and is either an actress or the plaything 
of a prince ; and even then, while it is permitted to excite any 
amount of curiosity about her, the moral aspect of the case must be 
strictly tabooed. So rigidly is this carried out that it is doubtful 
whether, if an edict were to be issued condemning every 
woman to the Lock Hospital to be vivisected at the medical 
schools for purposes of demonstration, the more decorous of our 
journals would deem the wrong scandalous enough to justify fhe 
insertion of a protest against so monstrous a violation of human 
rights. The medical journals of course would enthusiastically sup- 
port it ; the Saturday Review would empty vials of its sourest ink 
over the indecent Masnads and shrieking sisters who publicly de- 
nounced such an outrage on humanity and womanhood ; and the 
great majority of the papers would avoid the subject as much as 
possible, in the interests of •public morality and public decency. In 
reading sorafe of our public journals, we begin to understand how it 
was that slaves were crucified nightly outside the walls of ancient 
-Rome, without even a protest from the philosopher or a tear from 
the women of the empire. • Not so long ago, when the Contagious 
Diseases Acts were in the height of their popularity, it seemed 
probable enough that even crucifixjon in a garrison town would have 
been regarded as a service done to humanity and morality by those 
who, in the interests of hygiene, have materialized the Inquisition, 
and naturalized the familiars of the Home Office as police spies in 
English towns. 

It is the fashiod, among those who dc Jty the power of the more 
advanced journalism of the day, to sneer at each frbsh development of 
its power as mere sensationalism. This convenient phrase covers a 
wonderful lack of thinking. For, after all, is it not a simple fact that 
it is solely by sensations experienced by the optic nerve that . we 
see, and that without a continual stream of ever-renewed sensations 
we should neither hear, nor see, nor feel, nor think. Our life, 
our thought, our existence, are built up by a never-ending series 
of sensations, and when people object to sensations they object 
to the very material of life. What they mean, however, is not 
to object to sensations per se, but to sensations in unexpected 
quarter^. It is the novel, the startling, the unexpected, that 
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deQOunce; the presentation of facts witji snch vividness and 
graphic force as to make a distinct even although temporary 
impact upon the mind.' 

/' Yon must not pump apring water unawares * 

Upon a gracious public fitll of nerves, *' * 

is the canon of the anti'sensationalist ; and if you do, it is held 
by some to be so gtavfi an offence as to justify them in saying 
anything, even if they deny that the water was cold which roused 
them into a state of indignant clamour. Now, I have not a 
word to say in favour of any method of journalism that can 
fairly be called exaggerated or untrue. Mere froth-whipping or 
piling up the agony, solely for purposes of harrowing the feelings 
of the reader, and nothing more, may be. defended as ghost stories^urC 
defended ; but 1 have nothing to say for that kind of work. That is 
not the sensationalism which 1 am prepared to defend. The sensa- 
tionalism which is indispensable is sensationalism which is justifiable. 
Sensationalism in journalism is justifiable up to the point that it is 
necessary to arrest the eye of the public and compel them to admit 
the necessity of action. 

"When the public is short-sighted — and on many subjects it is a 
blear-eyed public, short-sighted to the point of blindness— you 
need to print in capitals. If you print* in ordinary type, it is as 
if you had never printed at all. If you speak to a deaf man in a 
whisper, you might as well have spared your breath. If his house is 
on fire, you are jmstified in roaring the fact into his ear until he 
hears ; and it is just the same in journalism. The myriad murmurs 
of multitudinous tongues, all busy with '' the rustic cackle of the 
bourg," render it practically impossible for any one to obtain a 
hearing for the most important of truths, unless he raises his voice 
above the din. And that is .sensationalism so-called. Mere 
shouting in itself is one of the most vulgar and least attractive of 
human exercises. A Cheap Jack has the lungs of a Stentor, but who 
listens to him? It is the thing yon shout that will conunaiid 
attention after you have first aroused it, but you must arouse it 
first ; and therein lies the necessity of presenting it in such a fashion 
as to strike the eye and compel the public at least to ask, '' 'What is 
it all about ? “ 

" But if this be so, and we all take to shouting, we shall merely 
have increased the general hubbub, without rendering ourselves 
any more articulate.” In that case, should that improbable possibility 
be realized, the best way to attract attention would be to, speak in 
whispers. Every one remembers the familiar story that comes to us 
from the Congress of Vienna^ — “ Who is that personage ? He has not 
a single decoration : he must be very distinguished.” And as it is 
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with stars and decorations in the mob of kings and diplomatists, so 
will it be with a multitude of pseudo-sensationalists. For sensation- 
alism is solely a means to an end. It is never an end in itself. 
When it ceases to serve its turn, it must be exchanged for some other 
and more effective «mood of rousing the sluggish mind of the general 
public into at least a momentary activity. 

The “ Amateur Casual, '' whose hunk of bread is still preserved 
under a glass shade at Northumberland Street as 'a trophy of that early 
triumph, was a piece of sensationalism of the best kind. Mr. James 
Greenwood himself went through the experiences which he described. 
His narrative was carefully written up, and no pains spared to make 
every detail stand out in as life-like and real a fashion as was possible, 
and the object of its publication was the^ attainment of a definite 
im|)rovement in the treatment of the poorest of the poor. . It secured, 
as it deserved, a brilliant success, both social and journalistic. The 
man and dog fight at Hanley, which the same journalist con- 
tributed to the Daili/ Teleyraph, was as perfect a specimen of bad 
sensationalism as his first venture was of good. It was a more or less 
unauthentic horror, immensely exaggerated, even if it ever occurred, 
and its publication could not serve, and was not intended to serve, any 
other end beyond the exhibition of brutality. It failed, as it deserved 
to fail- But the contrast between the two specimens of the handiwork 
of the same noted journalist is sufficient to illustrate the absurdity pf 
imagining that the last word has been said when a newspaper or 
an article is dismissed as sensational. 

It would not be difficult to maintain that nothing can ever get 
itself accomplished nowadays without sensationairsm. Mr. SpUrgeon 
built up a solid church by as painstaking labour as ever man put 
forth, but no man was ever more soundly abused as a mere sensation- 
monger than the pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. In politics, 
in social reform, it is indispensable. Without going so far back as 
the sensationalism of “ Uncle Tom,” or of the still earlier literature 
which abolished slavery, it was sensationalism of the most sensational 
kind which enabled Mr. Flimsoll, by sheer force of will, to dab a disk 
of paint upon the side of every merchantmaa*thaf> hoists the English 
flag. It was the sensationalism of the “ Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London,'’ emphasized by a journalistic sounding-board, that led to 
the appointment of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Poor. And it was sensationalism that epassed the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Sensationalism, in fact, is not unlike the famous 
chapel bell whose peal Mr. Gladstone heard and obeyed in the case 
of the explosion that shattered Clerkenwell. Or, if I may vary the 
metapbrnr, I may compare sensationalism to the bladder full of dry 
peas with which it was the custom to rouse the sages of Laputa from 
reverie to attend to the urgent claims of life and business. The 
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British public is uot Laputau^ hut it often t^kes a deal of rousing. 
Even when its object-lessons have been written in characters of blood 
and Same; it has too often ignored their significance. For the great 
public the journalist must print in great capitals^ or Ips warning is 
unheard. Possibly it has always been so. • Evpry phase of 
sensationalism seems to have been practised by the Hebrew prophets, 
who, however, stand altogether condemned by the canons of our 
superfine age. • • 

*As an instrument of culture, taking culture in Mr. Arnold’s sense, 
as familiarity with the best thoughts expressed in the best terms by 
the ablest men, the Press has many and glaring faults, but for the 
common people it has no rival. There is often an intolerable 
amount of the jargon of the two gretit gambling hells of modem 
England — the Stock Exchange and the race-course — for a mere 
ha^porth of suggestive thoughts or luminous facts; but the 
ha^porth is there, and without the newspaper there would not 
even be that. The craze to have everything served up in snippets, 
the desire to be fed on seasoned or sweetened tit-bits, may be deplored ; 
but although mincemeat may not be wholesome as a staple diet, it is 
better than nothing. If, as Carlyle said, the real university is the 
silent library, the most potent educator is the newspaper: The teacher 
is the ultimate governor. 

But I am more concerned with the direct governing functions of 
the Press. And foremost amongst them, < unquestionably, is the 
Argus-eyed power of inspection which it possesses, and which, on the 
whole, it exeftiscs with great prudence and good sense. I remember 
hearing Mr. Gladsfone tell a foreign visitor that he believed that the 
free, unfettered Press of this country had done more to reform its 
Government and purify its administration than all the Parliaments, 
reformed or unreformed, that had ever existed. Whenever you shut 
off any department from the supervision of the Press, there* you 
find abuses which would speedily perish in the light of day. The 
net effect of Mr. Gladstone's exordium was, that if he were called 
upon to prescribe any single English institution In use to improve 
the Government, say,* of an empire like that of Russia, he would 
say that a free Press would do more good than a representative 
assembly. The newspaper has become wliat the House of Commons 
used to be, and still ia in theory, for it is the great court in which 
all grievances are heard, and all abuses brought ^ the light of open 
criticism. But it is much more than this. It is the great inspector, 
with a myriad eyes, who never sleeps, and whose daily reports are 
submitted, uot to a functionary or a department, but to the whole 
people. The sphere of this inspection needs to be enlarged so as to 
include such official establishments as lunatic asylums, prisons, work- 
houses, and the like. An editor of a daily paper, or his represen* 
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tative, should be ex q^cio vested with all the right of inspection 
enjeyed by a visiting justice or a Home Office inspector. If the 
right were to be conferred only upon one newspaper at a time, but 
allowed to al|^ in rotation, an honourable emulation would be set 
up, and a sense of responsibility stimulated, for the discovery of abuses 
and the suggestion of reforms. It ought not to be necessary for a 
journalist to have to personate a tramp to expose a casual ward, to 
get himself locked up as disorderly to see how the charges are treated 
at a police station, or to commit a misdemeanour to be able to say 
whether the skilly of prisoners is edible, or whether the reception 
cells are sufficiently warmed. It is not enough that an order to 
visit public establishments on a specified day should be given to a 
journalist. To be effective, inspection should ever be unforeseen. 
It is'^at such an hour as they think not that the inspector, who is 
really dreaded, makes his call. 

And as a corollaiy to this it should be added that the law of libel 
should be so modified as to permit a newspaper much greater liberty 
to publish the truth than the Press at present possesses. A bond-Jide 
report of a visit of inspection might subject a newspaper to an action 
for libel. The greater the truth the greater the libel, is a maxim to 
which there ought to be large deceptions, not dependent upon the 
caprice or the leniency of a jury. A bond-fide report of an inspec- 
tion ought to be at least .as privileged as a bond-fide report of 
proceedings in a police court. But the necessity for liberating the 
Press from the disabilities which impose penalties for speaking the 
tnith, is a wide subject, which cannot be dealt with her# 

Even as it now is, with all* its disabilities and all its limitations, 
the Press is almost the most effective instrument for discharging 
many of the functions of government now left us. It has been, as 
Mr. Gladstone remarked, and still is, the most potent engine for the 
reform of abuses that wc possess, and it has succeeded to many of the 
functions formerly monopolized by the House of Commons. But all 
that it has been is but a shadow going before of the substance which 
it may yet possess,* when all our people have learned to read, and 
the Press is directed by men with the ihstinct and capacity of 
government. 


W. T. Stead. 
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** I bclioFO it is no wrongs obsemtion,that persons 
of %enius» and those who are most oapabla of 
art, are always most fond of Nature.**— P om, ^ 

"God has a few of us whom he whispers In the ear.** 
— Bossht Bsowiriira. 


L ittle more than twelve years have passed since a thrill of sorrow 
vibrated through the hearts of many English children on hearing 
of the death of their devoted friend^ Mrs. Gatty. She died in October, 
1873, at the age of sixty-four. Her writings have had a great and 
lasting influence on our juvenile literature. Many of them, it is 
true, appeal to those who liave left childhood behind, even more 
strongly than to those for whom they were specially intended. The 
poetry of much of their symbolism, still more the suggestion of the 
mystical meaning, the " hidden souV^ o£ the external objects amidst 
which we live, can, indeed, be but very imperfectly appreciated by 
children, yet many children are intensely sensitive to much they can 
but most vaguely understand.^ &nd this no one knew by intuition 
and by practical experience more thoroughly than Mrs. Gatty. The 
main-spring of almost all her literary achievements is to be found in 
her intense interest in, and sympathy with, the young, which led to 
her dedicating, as she did, her powers to their service. 

And for few things are children more her debtors than for the 
vivid interest in natural objects of all kinds which she awakens. 
Not only the birds and beasts of our woods and fields, all our " furred 
and feathered" neighbours, but even '^the dear green lizards," "the 
great goggle-eyed frogs," ^e teaches her readers to love as friends 
and fellow-sojoumers in this world, which a little more widely extended 
sympathy would render to many so much less dreary than it is. Nay 
more, the very commonest things and incidents of daily life, the 
changing seasons, the rain and sunshine, snow and mists, the moss 

* See especially ** Parables from Katare,*’ First and Second Series, and “Worlds 
not Eealizea." (Messrs. G. Bell & Sons.) 
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on an old flower-pot, the vegetables in a cottage garden, she invests 
with a vitality that might make better than a fairy-tale out of the 
dullest walk or most commonplace suiroundings. It would have 
been strange indeed if the boys and girls of that day, among whom 
were many personally unknown little correspondents, her magazine 
children, as her daughter calls them, had not grieved for the loss of 
Mrs. Gatty. 

And now, again, child-world has been mourning, and this time in 
a sense even more inconsolably. For it was on Juliana Ewing, *bf 
all the Gatty family, that the mantle of her mother’s rare and sweet 
gifts most fully descended. And she, too, is gone. The 13th of last 
May was a sorrowful day for our nurseries and schoolrooms. It saw 
tl)e death of the friend who had worked foi^them so faithfully. She 
thought of her young readers to the last ; a number of but sketched- 
in or unfinished stories testify to the projects she had hoped to exe- 
cute. But it was not to be. The brave, gentle woman had completed 
her task on earth — resigned as ever, yet as ever bright and hopeful, 
able even in her dying days to enter so heartily into the spirit of a 
humorous story that, as her sister tells us, ^^Ve had to leave off 
reading it for fear of doing her harm,”* dear "Madam Liberality”t 
passed away to that other world which to one like her can never have 
seemed a very strange or distant one. 

It is not, however, of Mrs. Ewing herself that I propose to speak, 
nor even of those of her books which, in the course of the last few 
months especially, have become so well known, so universally 
loved, that they may indeed be spoken of as "household words.” 
" Jackanapes,” " Daddy Darrin’s Dovecot,” "Ljetus Sorte Mesl”^: 
(this last better known by its second but, to my thinking, far less 
touching and characteristic title of " The Story of a Short Life ”), 
and others of her works have had their beauties already pointed out 
in many quarters and by the ablest hands. Her exquisitely quaint, 
humorous, and yet often pathetic verses for children, with their 
lovely illustrations, are — surely? — in every nursery.§ And the 
sketch of herself 'recently given to the public by her sister. Miss 
Gatty, is perfect of its kind. Its absolute simplicity, notwithstanding 
its almost too'^tareful avoidance of anything approaching to sisterly 
partiality, brings her before us in a way that nothing else can ever 
do. More may be written of her in the future by those who had 

* See Juliana Horatia Ewing and her Books." By Horatia K. F. Gatty. 
(S. P. C. K., Northumberland Avenue.) 

t See "Madam Liberalit}^” reprinted in "A Great Emergency, and other Tales." 
(Messrs. Bell & Sons.) " In her sto^ of ‘ Madam Liberality/ " says Miss Gatty in her 
sketch of her sister’s life, " Mrs. Ewing certainly drew a picture of her own character 
that can never be surpassed. She did this quite unintentionally, I know.” 

, ^ " Works by Juliana Horatia Ewing." Shilling Series. (S. P. C. K.) 

§ “Verse Books for Children,” written by Juliana H. Ewing, depicted by R. ' 
Andrd, First and Second Series, Is. each (S. P. C. K.), and “ Poems of Child Life and 
Count^lafe,’! First and Second Series, Is. each (S. P. C. K.) 
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the best opportunities of knowing her intimately and thoroughly, and 
whoj as friends only, and not relations, may feel able to let their 
enthusiasm have full vent, but in one not so privileged it would be 
presumption to say more. ^ • 

Setting aside Mrs. Ewing’s best-known books, there exists a little 
group of her works — some half-dozen reprints of stories originally 
written for Aunt J%dyg, Magazine* — which, though as to bulk the 
nftost important of her works, and as to finish scarcely inferid^^to the 
the three I have referred to, are nevertheless very much less well 
known. And with regard to several of these, the only c%use of 
reproach which (by juvenile readers especially) can be brought 
against “Jackanapes'^ aj;id “The Stoay of a Short Life" — naiQcly, 
“ that they end so dreadfully sadly " — does not exist. And h6vdi||||. 
passing, I may touch on another point much discussed in connection 
with Mrs. Ewing's books. They are, say some, more about than ^or 
children. There would be truth in this criticism were one to accept 
the doctrine that children's literature must be limited to children's 
comprehension. But with this it is possible to disagree. 

Books for children should be written in such a style and in such 
language that the full attention and interest of the young readers 
should be at once enlisted and maintained to the end without any 
demand for mental straining or undue intellectual effort. But that 
everything in a child's book should be of a nature to be at once fully 
understood by the child would surely be an unnecessary lowering of 
the art of writing for children to a mere catering for their amusement 
or the whiling auiay of an idle hour. ^Suggestion in the very faintest 
degree of aught not only that they should not, but even that they 
need not yet know cannot of course be avoided with too exquisite 
a scrupulousness. But — a very*different thing this from tales with 
a visible purpose of instruction, intellectual or moral, which are 
happily a bygone fashion — suggestion, on the other hand, of the 
infinity of “ worlds not realized of beauty ; of poetry ; of scientific 
achievements ; of, even, the moral and spiritual prcblems which sooner 
or later in its career each soul must disentangle for itself, seems to 
me one of the most powerful levers for good which jft can use with 
our ever and rapidly changing audience. It is but for a very short 
time that children, as such, can be influenced by books specially 
written for them ; but a very few years during which last the quick 
receptiveness, the maHeai)ility, above all the delightful trustfulness 
oommon, one would fain hope, in a greater or less degree to all 
children. “ A wicked book," to quote one of Mrs. Ewing's favourite 
proverbs, “ is all the wickeder because it can never repent," Surely, 
taking into consideration the short but tremendous susceptibility of 

♦ ** Mrs, Ewing's Popular Tales.” Six volumes. Uniform edition, 5^. per volume. 
Cheap edition, 1 $. (Messrs. Bell & Sons.) 
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childhood, equally stroag condemnation should be given to a book 
noi; even worse than unwise or injudicious, if written for the young. 
For the evil such may do can never be undone. 

Judged eveia by the severest standard, in no respect can Mrs. 
Ewing's books be found wanting, even though it may be allowed that 
they arc sometimes '‘beyond" an average child's full comprehen- 
sion ; they never fail to attract and interest and impress — and, in 
the wwds of a youthful critic, "to give us nice thinkings after- 
wardl^’ 

Th^. first, in order of date, of the six volumes comprising the 
scries ’in question is a story published nearly twenty years ago, 
wl^^ appeared originally as a serial in Aunt Judy's Magazine, 
gll^tled “ Mrs. Overtheway's Kemembrances." * 

This was Mrs. Ewing’s first work of importance ; and, though in 
some few particulars it betrays a less experienced hand than her 
later stories, it is full of charm and merit. It is more particularly 
written for girls, and well adapted for that indefinite age, the despair 
of mothers and governesses, when maidens begin to look down upon 
“regular children’s stories,’’ and “novels’’ arc as yet forbidden. 
Thcrfe is, perhaps, in the first “remembrance’’ esiMJcially, “Mrs. 
Moss,” a little too much of the old lady’s reflections and philosophy, 
for which, by-the-by, she herself prettily apologizes — 

s 

“ * Old people become prosy, my dear. They love to linger over little 
remembrances of youth, and to recall tlic good counsels of voices long silent. 
But J must not put you to sleep a second time * — 


but the groundwork of the whole, the thread on which " Mrs. 
Overtheway's " reminiscences are strung, is charming. The opening 
description of the lonely Ida," gazing out of her nursery window ^ 
at ^^the green gate, that shut with a click,” through which, up three 
white steps, lived the little old lady over the way," with whom in 
the first place the little girl falls in love as a sort of fairy-godmother 
personage, to know her afterwards as a real friend, would entice any 
child to read further. The story, too, has the merit of a happy 
ending. There is, of course, as there couj^ not but be, a great deal 
of pathos in the old lady's recollections ot her youth — 


“‘If yon will ask an old woman like me the further history of the people 
she knew in her youth, ^ ^aid Mrs. Overtheway, smiling, ‘ you must expect tb 
hear of many deaths,’ ” but, “ ‘ it is right and natural that death should be sad 
in your eyes, my child, and I will not make a trigedy of my story ’ ” — 

but this is brightened by touches of the humour never long absent 
from Mrs. Ewing's pages, and ^hich she knew so perfectly how to 
introduce. To give but one instance, which occurs in the story of 
The Snoring Ghosts," that of the two little sisters away from home 

* '*Mrs. Overtheway’s liemcmbranccs.” First of the series of Mrs. Ewing’s 
''Popular Tales.” (Messrs, Bell & Sons.) 
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for the first time, on a visit on their own account, who^ terrified by 
mysterious sounds in the middle of the night, take refuge with# an 
amiable but very sleepy neighbour, a grown-up ” young lady 
whose bedroom was next to theirs. ^ 

In the bed reposed— not Bedford ” (the maid)— ** but our friend 
Kate, fast asleep, with one arm over the bed-clothcs, and her long red 
hair in a pigtail streaming over the pillow.” .... She wakes at last and 
listens to the tale of»thoir woes. ‘“You poor children,’ she said, ‘I’m so 
sleepy. I cannot get up and go after the ghost now ; besides, 0300 might 
meet somebody. But you may get into bed if you like ; there’s plenty of 
room and nothing to frighten you.’ 

In we both crept, most willingly. She gave us the long tail of her hair, 
and said, ‘ If you want me, pull. But go to sleep if you can ! ’ — and before 
she had well finished the septence her ey enclosed once more. In such good 
company a snoring ghost seemed a thing hardly to be realized. We held^the 
long plait between us, and, clinging to it as drowning men to a rope, wo 
slept also.” 

Except in the last story, Kergvelen^s Land,^^ which owes its 
description of albatross life to Mrs. Ewing's husband — like herself, 
a very accurate observer of Nature"— and which reminds one much 
of Hans Andersen, “ Mrs. Overtheway's llemembrances " brings out 
less than others of her stories one strong feature of Mrs. Ewing’s 
character, which she doubtless inherited from her mother — ^her love 
of animals. But a touch here and there reveals it. What can 
give a more perfect picture of an owlefr than this ? — 

“ a shy, soft, lovely, shadow-tinted creature, who felt like an impalpable mass 
of fluff, utterly refused to be kissed, and went savagely blinking back into his 
spout at the earliest possible opportunity.” 

A Elat Iron for a Farthing," * tlio second of this series, appeared 
in 1870. As is the case in “ Mrs, Overtheway's llemembrances," the 
saddest part of the narrative — and this is most touchingly told — 
comes at the beginning. Like the former book, too, it ends happily. 
It is an autobiography— a favourite form of writing with Mrs. Ewing 
— a fact w'hich inclines one to demur to the statement that children, 
as a rule, object to it. I can't bear ‘ I ' stories," a tiny damsel is 
reported to have said. Mrs. Ewing's predilectidn for the use of the 
first person arosd probably from her instinct of completely identifying 
herself with her characters. No writer for children has discarded so 
thoroughly as she, in spirit and in deed, the old and altogether false 
system (which children themselves are the first to detect and resent) 
of writing down to youifg readers. “A Plat Iron for a Farthing ; or. 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son," is the history, as its second 
title tells, related by himself, of a boy from infancy to manhood* 
And it is no small triumph on Mrs. Ewing's part that, in spite of her 
heroes great originality and quaintuess of character, and of his being 

* “ A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, Some Passagea in the Life of an Only Son.” Mrs. 

Ewing’a “ Popular Tales.” (Messrs. Bell & Sons, ) ' 
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represented as the only child of a very wealthy man, she has 
sutceeded in depicting him as neither morbid nor a prig. Some of 
the scenes are very amusing ; that of the little fellow “ dropping in” 
on a neighbour "to exchange the weather and pass time like/ 
as he himself expresses it, is delightfully funny. A dpar dog, too, 
figures in this story — a dog who, 

‘‘ fortunately for me, simply went with my humour without being particular as 
to the reason of it, like the tenderest of women,” 

and ran sixty miles in one day rather than be separated from his master 
— an incident which we are sure Mrs. Ewing would not have given 
unless it had been a true one. There is much earnest, though not 
didactic, writing in this boo)c, many “ serious " passages of great 
beauty. And the childish “ idyll,” as one is tempted to call it, of 
the “ Flat Iron” itself, which ends in the most happily old-fashioned 
romance, is too delicately lovely and original to spoil by quotations. 

" Six to Sixteen,” * the next on our list, is also an autobiography. 
This story is specially for girls. But scarcely for girls as young as 
the ages naturally suggested by its title. For girls from sixteen 
upwards, it is excellent reading, though perhaps some parts of the 
book — those, in particular, describing the woes of the mismanaged 
and hypochondriacal Matilda and the defects of Miss Mulberry’s 
school — would be more profitable for parents, or those in charge of 
young people, than for the ^oung people themselves. But nothing 
can be more invigorating or bracing in tone than the description 
of the heroine’s life with the healthy, merry, quaint, and yet culti- 
vated children of the moorland rectory. There is a great deal of 
uncommon "common-sense” and true wisdom in the qiother’a 
warnings to the girls on their first little venture into the world on 
their own account. Warnings — . 

“ against despising interests that happen not to be ours, or graces which we 
have chosen to neglect, against the danger of satire, against the love or the 
fear of being thought singular, and, above all, against the petty pride of 
clique. 

‘“1 do not know which is the worst,’ I remember her saying, ‘a religious 
clique, an intellectual clique, a fashionable cliqr ^ a moneyed clique, or a family 
clique. And I have seen them all.’ ” 

Mrs. Ewing’s dogs are in great force in this story. There is a 
whole posse of them at the rectory — " the dear boys,” as they are 
called, to distinguish them from " the boys,” the " communs des 
martyrs,” the merely human sons of the' house. And the prim 
French lady’s exclamation of " menage extraordinaire I ” when, " on 
the first night of her arrival, the customary civility was paid her of 
offering her a dog to sleep on her bed,” is not perhaps altogether to 
he wondered at. 

• Six to .Sixteen ; a Story for Girls.” Mrs. Ewing’s “ Popular Tales." Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sous.) 
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" Jan of the Windmill : a Story of the Plains/** first'appeared as 
a serial in AutU Judy’s Magazine, in 1872, under the title of The 
Miller’s Thumb.” 

It is a question with many who are thoroughly conversant with 
Mrs. Ewing’s^books if this story shonld not tak^ rank among them 
as the very best. As a work of art, there is much to be said in favour 
of its doing so, though some of its greatest merits — its originality, 
thq novelty of its scenery, its almost overflowing richness of material 
of all kinds — militate against its ever attaining to the popularity of 
" Jackanapes ” or the Short Life,” in which the interest is absorbed 
in the one principal flgure — a figure in both instances uiasterly in its 
beauty and in its power c i appeal to our tenderest sympathies. 

With children of both* sexes and of varying ages, “Jan”js a 
great favourite, even though — and this fact surely but increases 
their real value — like almost all Mrs. Ewing’s writings, it contains 
much which only ripened judgment and matured taste can fully 
appreciate. 

The central idea is the growth, amidst, in some respects, peculiarly 
matter-of-fact surroundings, of an ‘'artist nature.” That this 
nature in varying degrees is less rare in childhood than is commonly 
supposed, even though the after-life may prevent its development 
when it is not sturdy enough to resist, Mrs. Ewing is evidently 
strongly inclined to think. * 

“ That the healthy, careless, rough-and-ready type is the one to encourage, 
many will agree who cannot agree that it is universal or even much the most 
common.” , 

> • 

And if in this opinion our author errs, it must be allowed she does 
so in the good company of Wordsworth, Gray, and others; 

This centra) idea we are nevdl' allowed to forget. Through all 
his experiences — as “ peg-minder,” as miller’s boy, as " screever ” 
in the London streets — Jan, with the golden hair and sloe-black 
eyes, stands out among the crowd of characters as a being apart, 
even when himself the most simple and unconscious. The plot of 
the story is well worked out, though the latter part gives one the 
feeling of being compressed into too small space. There are some 
very happy touches, which might have been made more of. The 
character of Lady Adelaide, and her relations to the stepson whose 
existence she had never suspected, we should have liked to hear about 
in more detail. Mrs. Ewing’s wonderful familiarity with “wind- 
miller” life and with the Wiltshire dialect is accounted for by 
Miss Gatty in her notice of this stoiy.f But the manner in which 

* “Jan of the ArVindmill : a Story of the Pli^.” Mrs. Ewina’a “Popular Tales.*' 
(Messrs. 6. Bell & Sons.) 

t See “Juliana Uoratia Ewing and her Books.” By Miss Gatty. (S. P. C. K., 
Northumberland Arenne.) 
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she knew how to turn to account the assistance she received in this 
case, as well as that given her by Major Ewing and various friends 
in other stories, is beyond all praise. 

The childt’en and the beasts in "Jan" are all delightful. The 
opening description of gentle AbeFs adoption of hv baby foster- 
brother, the meeting in the woods of the big-bodied and big-hearted 
child "Amabel" with the little hero, the tragic account of the fever 
in the village and Abel’s death, arc all perfect in their different 
ways. And the animals are particularly interesting. There are the 
. pigs, of whom, we are told, 

the pertness, the liveliness, the humour, the love of mischief, the fiendish 
ingenuity and perversity, can be fully known to the careworn pig-minder 
only ; ” ' ' 

and the dignified mongrel, " Rufus," with the 

“ large, level eyebrows,” " intellectual forehead, and very long, Vandykish 
nose, and the curly ears, which fell like a well-dressed peruke on each side 
of his face, giving him an air of disinherited royalty,” who, on first meeting 
Jan, “ smelt him exhaustively, and, excepting a slight odour of being acquainted 
with cats, to whom Kufus objected, decided that he smelt well; ” 

and the brutal pcdlar^s old white horse, " with protuberant bones 
quivering beneath the skiu ; " yet with that " nobility of spirit " — 
through all his troubles — " which comes of a good stock " — the 
horse which Amabel rescued, and then persisted in curry-combing 
with her mamma’s " best tortoiseshell comb " ! They are very 
fascinating, all of them. And perhaps there is no prettier, or 
funnier, or more pathetic scene than that where Jaii "strikes" as 
"peg-minder" when he finds that his pet pfg is destined to be 
slaughtered. 

‘ I axed him not to kill tlie little black ^un with the white spot on his 
ear.* And the tears flowed copiously *dpwn Jan’s cheeks, while Rufus looked 
abjectly distressed. * ’Twould follow me anywhere.* ‘ 1 telled him to find 
another boy to mind his pegs, for 1 couldn't look *un in the face now, and 
know *twa 9 to be killed next month — not that one with the white spot on his 
ear. It do be such a very nice peg.’ ” 

"We and the World : a Book for should, by right of its 

date, come last of the series. But for convenience' sake it may be 
noticed before the four shorter stories which, bound together, make 
the fifth volume. " We and the World" is emphatically "a book 
for boys " — a very spirited and exciting tale of adventure, so excel- 
lently told, so graphic and life-like that many a boy finds it difficult 
to believe it to be the work of a woman, nay, more, of a peculiarly 
woman-like woman, whose delicate health debarred her from any 
unusual, physical exertion, or, notwithstanding the travels by land 
and sea which she used for such good purpose, from personal ex- 

» “We and the World; a Book for Boys.” Mrs. Ewing’s “Popular Tales.” 
< Messrs. G# Bell & Sons.) 
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perieQce of the adventures ” which sometiuibs fall to the lot of her 
sex. These remarks, however, apply more to the second half of fhe 
story. The first recalls Mrs. Ewing in many of her other domestic 
tales. Nothing can be more characteristic than her descriptions of her 
favourite “ Iforth-country homes and lives; in*these, often a word 
or two brings before us a complete picture. The following passage— 

“ The long, sweet faftes t)f the plough horses as they turned in the farrows 
were as familiar to us as the faces of any other labourers in our father’s 
fields”— 

is a photograph, or better than a photograph, in itself. And even 
in this first part we marvel how Mrs. Ewing could dcspribe, “ so 
like a man/' in boy parlknce, the skating scene on the mill-dam^ 
the rescue of the half-drowned peasant^ &c. Later in the ?ook^ 
when we come to Jack's " running away (for which, by-the-by, 
he is let off with unusual leniency ?), his experiences as a stowaway, 
his hardships at sea, and all his other adventures, this power of Mrs. 
Ewing's, of depicting with perfect accuracy, of reproducing to the 
life, scenes and incidents which it was impossible for her to have had 
personal knowledge of, fills the reader with ever-incrcasing astonish- 
ment. She was greatly aided , vro are told, by two friends in 
her description of the scenery in ^ We,' such as the vivid account 
of Bermuda and the waterspout in chapter xi., and that of the fire 
at Demerara in chapter xii., and she owed to the same kind helpers 
also the accuracy of her nautical phrases and her Irish dialect,"* but 
even this fails to explain the impression of perfect at home-ness" in 
her subjects. One has to fall back on that strange, though some- 
times disputed, clairvoyance of genius," aided in Mrs. Ewing's case 
by her enormous power of sympathy, as the solution of the problem. 
It brings to mind the marvellous correctness with which, in a recent 
novel, the author, who at the time he wrote it had never left England, 
describes the unique observances attending the election of a Pope 
at Borne, a description which, in the words of one in past yearo 
present on one of these rare occasions, could n'bt have been more 
perfect had its author been one of the cardinals themselves," 

One chapter of We and the World," the tenth, gives a painfully 
graphic account of that fearful thing — ^nowadays, we trust, scarcely 
to be met with — a really bad boys'-school. The description must 
have been founded on faot, otherwise Mrs, Ewing would not have in- 
serted it. But that she did so with intention and deliberation is 
evident. And its introduction leads to much wise and thoughtful 
remark on a subject which as yet is perhaps scarcely sufficiently con- 
sidered in the education of our children, boys especially— that of 


» See p. 62 of “Juliana Horatia Ewing and her Books.” 
(S. P.O. K.) 
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cruelty. Tor more of tljis terrible " survival ” of our lowest nature 
still exists among us, in all classes, than we like to allow. 

“ Afan, as man,” says our author, “ is no more to be trusted with un- 
cliecked powei^ than hitherto.” “ No light can be too fierce to beat upon and 
purify every spot where tlie weak are committed to the tender merci^ of the 
consciences of the strong.” ^ • 

It is a question if the first symptoms of a propensity to cruelty 
are checked as promptly as they should be. " Extenuating circum- 
stances ” are in such a case accepted by many a father who wduld 
refuse to take into consideration aught but the bare fact were his 
son accused of falsehood or cowardliness. Yet though, to quote Mrs. 
Ewing again, " cruelty may come of ignorance, bad tradition, and 
uncidtiired sympathies,” it is very i-arely well to condone it. Our 
English ideas as to honour and truthfulness are, as regards boyhood 
at least, in most respects rigorous, if rough ; it is seldom with us 
that a child’s falsehood is dealt with other than summarily. Yet 
there arc many degrees of falsehood. There is the so-called “ story 
telling,” often the most innocent “ romancing ” of very young or 
imaginative children, which, while explained and confined to its true 
■ domain, should never be punished ; there is the hasty falsehood born 
of fear — a momentary impulse of self-defence of an essentially 
truthful child ; there is even sometimes, still more carefully to be 
dealt with, the deliberate li^ induced by the bewilderment of a pain- 
ful crisis where truth and honour seem to clash. Bu} cruelty, in- 
tentional and habitual, can be shaded away by no considerations of 
this kind. It is inhuman, and as such should be regarded if the 
cruel boy is not to run the yisk of developing into that monster in 
human form, " a man possessed by the passion of cruelty.” 

‘'A Great Emergency, and other Tales”* — the latter consisting of 
" A Very Ill-tempered Family,” “ Our Field,” and last, but far from 
least, " Madam Liberality” — is the title of the fifth volume. All of 
these appeared first in Aunt Judy’s Magazine in the years between 1872 
and 1877. The first story, though written previously to ** We and 
the World,” is in. a sense a pretty parody on the bond fide hardships 
and adventures of the real runaways in tlic other story. It is full of 
humour, and the closing scene, where the heroic little sister and the 
lame brother save “ Baby Cecil ” from burning to death, is beautiful. 
It contains, too, some wise bints on school-life which, if attended to, 
might save some small people much trouble and mortification. 

" A Very Ill-tempered Family ” is, as some families who do not 
think themselves "so very ill-tempered” might testify, painfully true 
to life. It ends satisfactorily, however, for the sorely needed lesson 
is learnt, and well learnt. But the gems of this volume are the two 
sketches, " Our Field” and " Madam Liberality.” Nothing sweeter 

• ” A Great Emergency, and other Take.” Mrs. Ewing’s “ Popular Tales.” (Messrs. 
6. BeU& Sons.) 
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surely was ever written than the former. . Jt reads as if jotted 
down by some unseen hearer of the child^n’s thoughts and talka; 
one sympathizes in their innocent pleasures; one could almost ciy 
with anxiety about how " Peronet/’ the dog^Sj tax is to be paid. All 
through it reminds one of a freshly gathered bunoh of wild^flowers, 
and brings before us almost better than anything she ever wrote how 
Mrs. Ewing loved such things-~children, and “ beasts/' and flowers 

—loved and understood them. 

• 

The sun shone still, but it shone low down, and made such splendid 
shadows that wc all walked about with grey giants at our feet ; and it made 
the bright green of the grass and the cowslips down below, and the tops of 
the hedge, and Sandy's hair, and everything in the sun and the mist behind 
the elder-bush, which was out of the sun, so yellow — so very yellow — that 
just for a minute I really believed about Sandy’s godmother, and thought it 
was a story come truo, and that everything was turning into gold. ^ 

But it was only for a minute ; of course I know that fairy tales are not 
true. But it was a lovely field ” 

The last story, Madam Liberality, in the light which Mrs. 
Ewing^s sister has lately thrown upon it, one touches with a reverent 
hand. The unconscious revelation of the writer^s own character that 
it contains silences all criticism, transforms out admiration even 
into tender sympathy. Yet independently of this knowledge, the little 
story is infinitely touching, and of its kind a chef~d^muvre. The 
great-hearted, brave-spirited, fragile-bodied little maiden, with whom 

a little hope went such a very long way ; so sensitive that 
on one occasion, in a toy-shop, when she is misunderstood by the 
shopman, who, hearing her speaking to herself, imagines she means to 
buy, her agony is almost indescribable— 

** Madam Liberality hoped it was a dream, but, having pinched herself, she 
found it was not ” — 

yet so courageous that at all cost! she tellsHhe truth. 

‘I don’t want anything, thank you,’ said she ) * at least I mean I have no 
money. I was only counting the things I would get * ” (for her brothers and 
sisters) ‘ if I had.’ ” 

This is a picture one cannot easily forget. 

And the scene where, after all her efforts and self-sacrifice, her ill- 
luck still pursues her, and, obliged to give up hopes of her poor 
little surprise,^^ her Christmas-tree for the others, she finds it at 
last too much for her — 

impossible to hold out any longer, she at last broke down and poured out all 

her woes ” — * 

* 

it is very difficult indeed to read vrithout tears. 

Besides the six volumes we have now noticed, a seventh will soon 
be added to this series.’*’ This will contain six of Mrs. Ewing's 

• " Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales.” Mrs. Ewins’s " Popular Tales." (Messrs, 
G. Bdl & Sons.) 
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earliest stories and two of her later. The first of these, " Melchior's 
Dream," written so long «go as 1861, is one of the best of what may 
be called her sketches of family life. Though not written too 
visibly to "point a moral," it contains a beautifully expressed 
lesson, The'other, 3 tories — ^among them one called " The Viscount s 
Friend," of which the scene is laid in the first French Eevolution — 
are all tender in tone, and, for so young a writer as Mrs. Ewing then 
was, marvellously finished in style. The tw(? l^,st sketches, " A Bad 
Habit " and " A Happy Family," written respectively in 1877 and 
1883, are excellent. 

In the earlier stories there is, naturally, less of the remarkable 
" many-sidedness " of insight and sympathy nowhere more shown 
than in two stories which, though not making part of the series now 
undor review, I cannot but notice in passing as pre-eminently typical of 
Mrs. Ewing. These are the exquisite story, " Brothers of Pity," * 
where, though one of a large family, she completely identifies 
herself with the " only child " of whom she writes ; and " Father 
Hedgehog and his Neighbours,"f in which the description of gipsy 
life, the peculiarities of gipsy talk, are as perfect as if our author had 
spent months among the strange people of whom she writes. In her 
earlier stories, too, the flashes of humour are less frequent, as indeed 
is to be expected. For in a sound and healthy — in other words, a 
faithful and hopeful — nature, true humour ripens and mellows with 
age and experience ; it is only in poorer soil that it degenerates into 
cynicism. 

In this particular, as in others throughout the writings of Mrs. 
Ewing, notwithstanding the ei;atirc and almost unprecedented absence 
of any approach to egotism, one feels the closeness of herself: her 
books are the true exponents of her pure and beautiful nature. The 
key-note of both was sympathy. • To this all who knew her can 
testify. I myself can speak to her ever ready interest in the work 
of others lying along similar paths to her own. 

Yet more, this sympathy was stimulated and vivified by what was 
perhaps her strongest characteristic — her alnjost boundless trust in 
her fellow-creatures — a trust which, like "Madam Liberality's" 
little white face and undaunted spirit, bobbed up again as ready 
and hopeful as ever " after each disappointment or even " apparent 
failure.*' And to doubt the greatness of the power for good of this 
beautiful hopefulness of hers would surely ill become either those 
who knew Juliana Ewing in her life or who have to thank her 
for the books she has bequeathed to their children— -and to them- 

Louisa Moleswortb. 

* Brothers of Pity, and other Tales of Beasts and Men.’* (S. P. C. K.) 
f ** Father Hedgehog and bia Neighbours” See Brothers of Pity, and other Tales.** 
(S, P. C. K,J 
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T he Christianity and the civilization of a people may both be 
measured by their treatment of childhood. In the old Roman 
world fathers had power of life and death over their children ; they 
might inflict torture upon them, they might sell them as slaves, they 
might cast them out to die. Children were the * father^ s chattels, 
and as he neither knew God nor his own soul, his children were to< 
him without right.s( and he to them without obligations. He knew 
no Creator and Law- giver to whom he must give account. 

In the measure in which God is known the soul is also known. 
The consciousness of our relation to God awakens a consciousness 
of our relations to all who are made in His own likeness. No man 
may ask : "Am I my brother's keeper ? " Am I my sistcr^s keeper?'^ 

" Am I the keeper of children ? The Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man bind us all to each other in a twofold duty 
of love, of service, and of self-denial under penalty of our Creator's 
law. 

Nevertheless, " when the world in its wisdom knew not God," it 
lost the light of self-knowledge, of brotherhood, and of duty. 

It was Christiantty that revealed our Father's kingdom and the 
inheritance of His children. " God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our he|j^ts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the Glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ" 
(2 Cor. iv. 6). This light «hone from the Child Jesus. The love of 
Fatherhood was revealed in the Eternal Father ; and the love of 
Motherhood in the Mother of the Eternal Son. A new and divine 
consanguinity bound man to God and man to man. It has thereby 
created the sanctity of home and the charities of domestic life. We 
were already children of God our Maker ; we are now children of 
God by a new birth, and by sonship in Jesus Christ* 
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It Tras in the fulness of this divine charity that our Lord mani- 
f^ted His love for children. He took them up in His arms ; He 
laid His hands on them ; He blessed them ; He declared that of such 
is the kingdom of heaven ; He made them examples even to His 
Apostles ; He declared that each one of them had an angel before the 
face of their Father in heaven ; that it were better hot to he bom 
than to offend against them ; that it is a sin even to despise or to 
slight the children of God. What then shall,, be the end of those 
who maim and torture^ degrade and destroy, the little ones of our 
Heavenly Father? 

The love of God for childhood is a law to ns ; as He loves them, 
so ought we j not fathers and mothers only, but all the family of the 
redeemed. A child is not Orily made in the image of God, but of 
all His creatures it is the most like to Himself in its early purity, 
beauty, brightness, and innocencc« ‘ It has an im/oeasurable capacity 
of joy and bliss, and of eternal union with God in the beatific vision. 
Nevertheless, a child is the most helpless and defenceless of the 
creatures that God has made. The offspring of the lower creation 
is no sooner born into the world than it can, for the most part, care 
for itself. A child does not even know its own dangers. It is 
thrown for protection, guidance, and nurture upon its parents and 
upon us. It depends on us with an absolute need, as we all depend 
on Him "in whom we live And move and have our being." What 
a mystery is pain in a child. Heath reigns over them even in their 
early innocence. The feeble texture of their frame is quick 
in every nerve with the sense of suffering. To wound a child, then, 
is brutal. And if pain ip. childhood is a mystery, how much 
more wonderful is the sorrow of a child. The whole soul of child- 
hood is open to the sting of sorrow, ^o wound a child by unkind- 
ness or by wrong is not brutal only, but fiendish. And yet, in the 
light of English Christianity and in the rankness of English civiliza- 
tion the strong and the wicked wreak their strength and their 
wickedness, without remorse or pity, upon innocent and helpless 
childhood. Men 4rho have fallen from God are more guilty than 
they who have never known Him. The guilt of a Christian and 
civilized society is therefore darker, deeper, and more Godless than 
the guilt of the old woiM in its darkness. Society illuminated by 
the knowledge of God cherishes every child as the son of the Great 
King, and a brother of the Divine lufau^:, in Bethlehem. Society, 
when the light of the knowledge of God is extinct, in its malice 
and its license deals with children as its prey. And in the measure 
in which that divine light fades away, the wrongs and sorrow and 
sufferings of childhood arise again and multiply as in the old world 
which the judgment of God has swept away. 

It is, then, a joy full of thankfulness that God has awakened among 
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us a tender love and care for His little ones, perishing in our refined 
and luxurious, but also brutal and licentious cities ; and has <^3o 
kindled in the hearts of men a stern and inflexible indignation 
against the malefactors who do them hurt or wrong. 

About eighteen months ago, following the ejampl^^of Christian 
citizens in New York and Liverpool, a few men and women in 
London banded themselves together to resolutely and persistently 
attack cruel ways jvitb children. They were persuaded that the 
eWl had serious and wide-spread existence, and they had no belief 
in the absurd idea that the evil would set itself right. In face of 
the great difficulty, that cruelty is done chiefly where its doer is 
most secure from detection, and where no one has a right to follow 
him — in the man^s own pastle,^^ as a common saying has it, or, more 
appropriately, in his own dungeon — the Society, with but one officer, 
has dealt with less than ninety-five cases in one year. Inquiries, 
reprimands, and in some cases punishments, through courts of law, 
were the means it used, but they were only the means. Its real 
work was in the better state of things in the children-world, in the 
fewer moans and sores and tears of the little victims of reckless 
brutes, and the lightening sense of dread which lay upon them — all 
which are celebrated by thc^ children, not by statisticians. And even 
those sunnier days and quieter nights of little dwellers in the 
ninety-five chiefly London homes, arc maybe not so much as a tithe 
of the Society’s actual work. For every individual savage on 
.whom the Society actually laid its hand, probably salutary fear fell 
upon a score of his neighbours and acquaintance, who had similar evil 
ways with their children ; and new efforts were made to meet the , 
new enemy by at least limiting their fury. 

To paint a picture of the Triumph of the Innocents one has 
no need to go to Egypt for a groundwork, nor to Herod^s pitiable 
victims for the figures. Its air might be filled with angel-children, 
once bruised with blows, crippled with kicks, and faint with hunger, 
looking down watching the little company of playing children in 
some grimy London court, where, since they had been abused out of 
the world, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
prosecuted a man. Their little eyes, which used to weep, should be 
made glad with the sight of their old comrades rejoicing in the new 
and happier times. 

' But besides the less cloudy and sad lot in private dwellings, the 
new Society has made itself felt in public institutions. What greater 
reasonableness it has introduced into the chastisements of that 
Industrial School, that ** Home ” of a sisterhood, and on board that 
ship of war into which it carried, its crusade against unjust and 
iniquitous proceedings, cannot, of course, be estimated. 

Fifty^three of the domestic cruelties were of the nature of punish- 
VOL. XLXX. 3 a % 
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ments — floggings, for instance, from which even garrotters would 
hs^ve shrunk — punishments which were constant, and to which the 
'little victims could see no end. 

Thirty were cases of horrible neglect, deliberate starvation, with 
a view of bringing ;tbout, in a roundabout way, the child’s death. 

Twelve were cases of a kind of cruelty which cannot be even named. 

Nothing is more startling than the pleas men make to the pfficer — 
make, too, to the magistrates — in justification of their conduct, quite 
expecting them to be accepted. And in the spontaneous and cleairly 
genuine amazement with which they learn that such pleas cannot 
be allowed, philosophers may learn that these horrible, and to a 
Christian country scandalous, evils exist largely because of social 
neglect : no demand has been made upo,u their doers ; they have 
bee£ done for generations. 

“ My father did it to me, and nothing was doaf^^co him,” jerked 
in a fine young fellow, almost in tears, as his case proceeded, and 
the magistrates rebuked his unspeakable savagery towards quite a 
little boy. They themselves are magistrates of a terrible kind, 
yet they will sometimes cry at the announcement of “ three months’ 
imprisonment,” the shame of the exposure is so great. The 
childish iniquities which they punish with their heaviest vengeance 
of clenched fist and nailed boots are of the most trifling kind : 
spilling a jug of beer, which little numbed hands have fetched 
across a slippery street ; dipping a finger into a mug of treacle ; 
spending the pence given for schooling (a more serious kind), have 
at times filled some wretched room with shrieks, roused a court, 
landed a child fof weeks in a hospital, and, thaiAs to the Society, 
a man for months in gaol. 

Here is a case of a caipenter, in his wrath, because his boy had 
carried his two pennies to the old toy-woman who sold tops, instead 
of to his schoolmaster. On the discovery of the wrong, the door of the 
house, in which the father and son are, is deliberately locked ; the 
boy, hurried into the back room, is made to strip to the skin, and 
for ten long cruql minutes his bare fl^h is flogged with double 
thongs of rope till the man himself is fairly tired, his unexhausted 
vengeance throws down the rope, unlocks the door, and makes for 
the public-house. Refreshed with drink, he returns. The astonished, 
bleeding boy, who had fallen on his face upon the bed, still stripp^, 
for he had been far too crushed and sore to dress, at the s^ht of the 
returning man, more terrible in his fury, starts to his feet and pleads, 
'' I will never do it again.” Oaths and curses break in for reply. 
The rope ia seized, and the already lacerated back is beaten again 
and againj while the tyrant grips his victim by the arm, the boy 
shrieking and pleading in the wildest manner. By this time a 
neighbour (long-suffering, as the neighbour of furious men inevi- 
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tably become) assails the door, demands admiSsion, and is ordered Jto 
mind his own business. His wrath still unexhausted, the father, seizing 
a hammer handle (of oak, it was proved), belaboured the boy on the 
head till he at length fell down helpless and unconscious on the 
floor. A policeman had by this time been procured, the door was 
forced, the man arrested, and the boy, as it seemed dying, carried 
through the streets to the nearest infirmary for the doctor to try 
to^ save. There foi^ long weeks he lay in agonies and weakness 
before he was fit to get about again. 

Happily for the father, the strong man had a strong son, with a 
much-enduring constitution, or there would have been an effectual 
stop put to the boy’s stealing (which the man pleaded was his sole 
provocation), and there would have been also a good chance o& his 
having to answqr the charge of manslaughter. Indeed, the fact that he 
had gone to prison on the evidence of the boy made it probable that 
after all this, double evil would occur. Those who knew him best 
knew what the boy had to expect on his father's return from prison 
and his own from hospital ; and as the law is perfectly heartless in 
the way it treats such children, he would be made over to the custody 
of the brute he had got punished the moment he was out of 
prison. Politicians have taken no pains to find out the just way of 
dealing with this class of children, so that the Society was bound to 
break the law, and become guilty of tecfinical abduction to save the 
child, and the father from murder. 

Cruelty to offspring people tacitly accept as the accompaniment 
of great poverty, squalor, and social misfortune ; but the Society's 
work lends no sanction to that idea it is almost the reverse of 
true. Against the poor, the terribly poor, it can bring hardly a 
complaint. As a class they scqpi full of a rough kindness which 
costs them much sacrifice. Nor is it the blustering and noisy man 
who IS cruel. He will make a stir when he gets home at night, but 
his children know that there is no real danger from him. The true 
English savage is often quiet, and is generally the earner of good 
wages. Squalor enough there is in his home, for he spends almost 
everything out of if and upon himself. 

In the most flagrantly wicked case with which the Society has 
had to deal, twelve shillings a week was the man's pension, and 
regular wages made this into two pounds ; with full-time work 
it was two pounds ten shillings ; yet his dwelling was horrible. Nor 
had he many mouths to feed. At no one time had he more 
than two children, and only three in all. He was so good a work- 
man, too, that his employer, anxious not to lose six months of his 
services, volunteered him a high testimonial, which was produced in 
court. Yei he deliberately got rid of his three children, all of them, 
one after another. 

8 A 2 
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The first passed awUy before this Society had made his acquaint- 
iince. Tlic neighbours said it had never had enough to eat; 
in plain English, that it died of starvation. . The doctor, giving 
the cause rof death its scientific name, certified ''mesenteric 
disease,” while fhe coroner, looking at the whole facts of the 
case, called the man “ a disgrace to humanity ; " and there, to the 
shame of the locality be it spoken, the matter ended, and the 
father was free to go and do as he would oneef more ; which he did, 
and another child followed. The medicar certificate was furnished ; 
the inquest and funeral and everything in all respects happened as 
before, with one exception this time — the case came to the ears of 
the London Society. The death took place thus : It was in winter, 
in ^ bare room, on a mattress. The c^iild, a girl, had but two 
garments on : a chemise and a print frock, There, was no blanket, 
no coverlet, no sheet. The window was cui1!ainlcss ; the nights 
were frosty. There was no fire in the grate, nor had there ever 
been through all the long illness. There was no food, no physic, 
not even a cup of water to drink. Through all the pain of her 
slow, weary dying, slie had been untended, whilst for some weeks 
before she passed away she had been quite unable to attend to her- 
self : she could not turn in bed, she could not raise a limb. Her 
bones almost protruded through the bed-sores which added misery 
to her misery. Happily, d'uring many of the last days through which 
she lay in darkness and bitter cold, while actual death was slowly 
taking place, unconsciousness must have been as kindly to her as 
death : she possibly felt nothing, but gently breathed herself away. 

Downstairs sat the pair Ti^ith whom she had lived from her birth — 
her father and mother. They brought her no share of their tea nor 
crumb of their bread. They had^blankets for themselves ; they had 
fire there. During these cold weeks a baby was born. That was 
brought to her, and laid in an onion box in a heap of rags in one 
corner of her room : it was not wanted. Children were a nuisance. 
Population was a nuisance. Men were right who said so. It made 
times bad and bread scarce, and there wf^^t much money for pyra- 
mids and billiards. The parents did not care for the new-born baby 
in the box, nor for that wasting child on her couch. While the wailing 
of the hungry ^Mittle stranger^' continued, on Feb. 14 the girPs 
heavy breathing ceased. On her coffin-lid was written, Sarah, aged 
7 years, and she was laid on the top of her sister in the cemetery. 
To people who tend their own offspring, new-born or sick, with such 
wistful care, listening for their invalid’s lowest murmured want, 
turning their pillows, moistening their fevered lips, watching for the 
least sign of exhaustion, through days and nights, having no comfort 
till the little sick thing, is well again, and who feel when it is dead 
and gone that they must lie down and die themselves, such a story 
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seems simply impossible. But unhappily thes^ harrowing particulars 
have all been proved, and have been admitted too, by the accused 
parents in a court of law. 

Yet, how much of this horrible guilt is society's ! While the two 
deaths were taking place, and it was vaguely known that a second 
child was going the way of the first, and perhaps a third was doing 
so too, the man went to^his work and the woman to her gossip; rad 
thq;re were no neighbours’ curses on the woman ; no blows drove 
the man from his work. Folks get to think these things are to 
be allowed, " like a lot of other things as is not right, and nobody 
is ever punished for/’ as a well-meaning neighbour said, by way of 
P'r»>iaining her inaction, Nobody is, ever punished for them.” 
Neither the working men (who read it all in their local paper),^or 
the master, nor4.be clergy, nor the guardians of the poor, nor any 
town authority took proceedings against the man. But the share 
of guilt is not all theirs. Why do so few seek the aid of the 
law? Surely it is, in part at least, owing to the want of 
straightforwardness in the legal question raised, and the uncertainty 
of doing any real good, with the possible disastrous moral "conse- 
quences of an acquittal of the guilty in the nation’s courts. If by 
one malicious act a man get rid of his child, society has arranged to 
get rid of him ; but in a case like this there is practically very little 
risk of any legal consequences whatsoever, and at the worst, to our 
national shame be it spoken, he has only to count with " six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour,” less than he would risk by stealing 
half-a-pound of tol^cco. Thanks to the London Society, this guilty 
pair are serving their six months whilst we are writing. 

The duty society owes to the lives of unwanted children is greatly 
increased by the wakiug-up of «evil-disposed men to the modem 
ideas that population is a nuisance, and that God and a future judg- 
ment are “ superstitions ; ” and, be it remembered, the new founda- 
tions which are offered to their belief and conduct call them so. By, 
such ideas the security to child-life cannot be increased, and if Par- 
liament is wise, it will take knowledge of the fact, and enact tinam- 
biguous laws whic£ a happier state of things rendered unnecessary. 
A secularized conscience, at the dictation of certain apostles amongst 
us, is shaking itself from old-fashioned restraints with a thankful sense 
of freedom, like a horse from his harness at the end of the day. As 
the tendencies of religiouS considerations are- being superseded, the 
tendencies of legal ones must take their place, or tampering with 
infant life will be greatly increased. Good sentiments about children 
have spontaneous root in human nature, and they may survive the 
inspirations of Christian motive for a while, but not for- long. They 
will not survive the inspirations of an anti-population creed. There 
are little communities in every English city wherC, in -this matter 
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of child-life^ lav should lack neither sharpness nor certainty, and 
at present it lacks both. 

Again ve urge that it is not the humble fellov, with the short 
black pipe ii^ his mouth, loitering with slovenly gait at the street 
corner, with whonl the friends of child-life and happiness have to 
contend. Too often it is with well-spoken, well-dressed men, who 
would call ^fmbut an animal (and to his credit be it said, he does^not 
disgrace the name] ; and who will discuss with you " superstitioiu ” 
and high questions of State. Twice in six months, one father had to 
be sent to prison whom it seemed a shame to send at all. When 
he had gone his second time, there was found on his table “ The 
Floating Matter of the Air,” by Tyndall, with his book-mark at 
page 340, to which he had read. Had you passed him and his wife 
together in the street you would have unconseiously felt a certain 
pride in the Sritish workman ; yet was he not '^Iiamcd to express 
openly a desire to be rid of the tasks and limitations his ehildren set 
to his life, and twice in one night he gave an infant of fifteen months 
old a caning for crying of teething. His clenched fist could have 
broken open a door at a blow, and with it, in his anger, he felled a 
child three years and a half old, making the little fellow giddy for 
days, and while he was thus giddy felled him again ; and because 
the terrible pain he inflicted made the child cry, he pushed three of 
his huge fingers down the little weeper’s throat — " plugging the little 
devil’s windpipe,” as he laughingly described it. He denied none of 
the charges, and boldly claimed his right j the children were his own 
he said. And one of the papers, quoting his remark, took occasion 
to warn the readers that we* might have another of those Societies 
whose business it was to interfere with parental rights. 

Like most cruel men, he added to cruelty the wickedness of false 
witness, which, being only against a child, nobody ever prosecutes. 
He said that they were bad children, little liars and fiends. Three 
months were they in the Society’s shelter whilst their maligner was 
in prison, and when the grave, frightened little looks with which 
they came had pftssed away, they were ’pll of the ways of sunny 
childhood ; ^nd a more docile child, or one more' ready to twine his 
arms round your neck, you seldom find than was the little fellow 
he again and again made giddy by his deadly blows. He was a 
man whom no pretty words, no tender caresses could mollify. Such 
men’s children — and they are many — are subject to an almost eternal 
punishment. Though all sorts of bad characters have been given to 
children — though they have been accused of being liars, thieves, 
vixens (even infants in arms have been called vixens), and the like — 
by savages to magistrates as reasons for their severity, the Society is 
able to say that from every quarter to which the children have been 
sent, and ^m its own knowledge of them in its shelter while awaiting 
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permanent disposal; the children receive the kind of character which 
would be given to the children who have the happier fortune of 
belonging to the families of its own committee. While they^ were in 
its shelter; they laughed and played together with no greater calamity 
than an occasional stand-up talk, a tumble; or the breaking of a toy. 

Here is another case. It is of a woman with a boy in her 
charge whom she woul^ willingly get rid of.'* 

•A.t the age at which the Society got possession of him the nor- 
mal weight of a boy is 60 to 70 lbs.; he weiglied only 27 lbs. 
Under the tight-drawn skin every bone could be seen ; what little 
flesh there was, was all marked with bruises and wounds, old and 
fresh; from boating with ^a walking-st^k and straps. They were 
on the head; the hands, the wrists, the, back, the face. In sthis 
emaciated condition he had been made by “ mother,’' as he called 
her, to carry flat-irons, one in each hand, up and down stairs, going 
his weary way up and down, up and down, from early morning till 
late at night. Each iron weighed 7 lbs. ; together, they were more 
than half his own weight. He had sometimes carried them from 
half^past seven in the morning till nine at night. 'Often for thirty-six 
hours he had had nothing to eat, and, what must have been worse to 
bear, nothing to drink ; through nineteen of which he was going along 
his weary, useless way up and down steep cottage stairs, with his 
merciless weights in his hands. When at the long intervals the 
woman chose to give him food, he was never allowed to stop, to cat it, 
nor was he ever allow'cd to have enough ; to have once had enough 
to eat would have, been heaven to him ; with such food as he was 
allowed to have, his brother fed him on the stairs as he went to 
and fro. 

If it happened that he saw a chance of a crumb and took it; and 
was found out, his sore thin limbs were beaten for stealing. He 
gQt at the cat's meat; he was punished by more weary tasks, *'to 
keep him oht of mischief." When the woman went out he was 
locked in the coal place. Weary and sore and ^ill, he sometimes 
stopped and fell against things, or dropped the irons ; then she beat 
him with her remedy fpr all his soreness and faintness and hunger, 
a walking-stick, a rod of thorns, or a strap ; and at times she 
added a pinch of salt to the raw wounds she had made. She forbade 
him to go out, for he had once stolen away beyond their gate and 
begged bread of a neighbour. In a very little while he would have 
quietly expired in bed, the doctor would have certified some disease 
as the cause of death, and that would have been the end of the 
matter. 

The boy did not live in a crowded slum, but in an isolated cottage, 
surrounded by a garden that yielded flowers and fruits to his father's 
culture. Father and step-mother both were thrifty, and had money 
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la\(i by in the savings-bank. Their cottage was not squalid^ but 
clean and white. Six days they laboured, and even bought meat 
' for their cat; and on Sunday the man at least went to chapel. 
The woman tVas a, spiteful fiend, though for all that she wore a 
decent bonnet and shawl, and was always sober and respectable.^^ 
The money in the savings-bank was chiefly her saving. And while 
the meek, gentle child of the dead mother ..went dragging himsell 
wearily up and down her stairs, the terrible load dragging at tis 
skeleton arms, she was sitting in her easy clniir, by a clean hearth 
and singing kettle, knitting her stockings. The only fault of the 
father seemed to be that he had neither much heart nor will of his 
own, and he cared more for being at peaep with his masterful wife 
than for the unendurable miseries of his almost perishing son. 

Happily, the boy w^as constitutionally strong, In the cottage 
hospital to which he was removed, after a critical time (in which 
more than once life seemed gone from him), he made flesh; and 
when he left his bed he could not get into any of his cl^othes. 

It is all rickets ” was the womau^s bold plea on the first hearing 
in court ; and had the boy once passed beyond the reach of inquiry, 
alas ! all that science could have said would have been the same. 
The disease" which stands in the Registrar- General's return covers 
many a wickedness. Rickets it was ; but rickets are passing away, 
and he has the prospect of growing up a healthy boy. 

So far as the Society can sec, the real root of persistent savagery 
to children is mainly twofold : it is, first, a sullen, ill-conditioned 
disposition ; and secondly, a cowardice which limi^^s its gratification 
to unresisting and helpless things. It is due not to peculiarity in the 
spirit of the abused child, but to peculiarity in the spirit of the adult 
abuser of the child. Men become addicted to cruelty as they become 
addicted to drink and gambling. It is a vile pleasure in 'which they 
indulge, some occasionally, some persistently ; making their homes 
into little hells. In some cases, drink, trouble, and more or less 
of provocation, and the like, may temporarily and grievously aggra- 
vate its expression ; but these things are x0t its real cause, and with 
its worst and most chronic forms they are not even associated. 

Such was the kindly heart of the miserable victim of this female 
spite that it was with the greatest reluctance he answered the ques- 
tions which brought the mcrcilessncss of his persecution to light. 
And his is the common disposition of little sufferers from cruelty, and 
the fact constitutes one of the difficulties >vhich beset attempts to 
bring their abusers to justice. Few of them are ready to accuse, many 
are ready to forgive; they are friends of their abusers, with a 
friendship far closer than a brother’s. 

A little while ago there might have been seen a small girl of nine 
years old, trho had suffered greatly from her father's hand before 
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she reluctantly told the tale which got him inJo prison, now standing 
at his prison door.* It is the morning of her father's release. iS^o 
one is with her ; she is alone, and shivers as the cold April wind 
lifts her poor thin garments and her hair, for she it without any 
covering to her head. She has loved and dwelt with him all her 
days, she will love and dwell with him still ; perhaps nobody else 
will do so now, for he Jjas been in there. At length the door opens, 
and she sees him coming through. Her pale little face lights up 
with a look that speaks welcome more than words — it is her 
father — such looks as win from true men their tenderest carei» and 
kindest words. As she steals up to him, there is in her what could 
have burst upon him witlj sliouts and Jeaps of joy. It longs to do 
so ; but it is sorely discouraged ; the father looks so sullen. Y^t, in 
spite of that, she sidles up towards the fellow as he is leaving the 
doorway, with such a timid, pathetic little prayer in her uplifted 
silent face. For a few seconds she is walking by his side. Then he 
half turns his head and looks at the face so full of gentle woe, which 
now has a half- born smile in it. Is he going to let her kiss him ? 

Be oflF ! he growls. He is a thickset fellow, and he half lifts the 
arm next to her as if he would slap the pleading little face 
with the back of his hand if she continued another step by his side. 
The child stops instantly ; the man goes on. She stands a moment, 
and then turns and goes meditatively and slowly back, sits down on a 
stone step, and — cries,” you say. No, she does not cry; there 
are young eyes already tired of tears. They are too old to weep. 
Her heart had b«cn silenced with a blow for the thousandth time; 
that was all. There are little children reared in hunger and curses 
and blows, whose hands arc ever ready to stroke the beard of the 
big men who have inflicted their«ores and made them sick to death; 
they never waver in filial fidelity. It is with but few of the deepest 
aches and pains of unfortunate children that the law can deal. The 
torture of sympathies, and trusts, and loves — this it is which makes 
bodily injuries all the more strange and hard to bear. 

Turning fresh ,from a case like that of the woman of that 
gardened cottage, the milder cruelties of which, generally speaking, 
mothers are capable seem almost a relief. One woman, the 
mother — to keep him from the School Board,” as she alleged — put 
her little son into an empty orange-box, and having corded it up, 
thrust it under her bed, leaving it there until she turned the key in 
her door at night, after her day with her orange basket in the streets. 
She did this daily for weeks. But, comparatively trifling as the 
cruelty may seem, what must have been the sufferings of the child^s 
mind in his daWt and silent prison for all the long hours he lay in 
it. It was a veritable cofiSn, in which he was daily buried alive. 
Happily, sometimes he was drugged. When the Society got possession 
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of him he was almost oUt of his mind. This child was the mother's 
01 ^, her only one^ and she was in good earnings. 

The Society has felt greatly the need' of the Legislature giving time 
to the consideration of changes in the law. Already it has sueceeded 
in altering one law, the law of evidence as it affects very little 
children, who are often cruelly injured by immoral men, and 
who^e evidence is generally the principal ^e'videncc in the case. 
The law that required that no evidence should be received unless given 
upon oath, practically excluded the bulk of such cases from court, 
for to give evidence on oath the witness must understand the nature 
of an oath, and he able to answer questions upon it. The effect was 
that such offenders against the life and health of children too young 
to fulfil this condition were beyond the reach of punishment, and they 
generally knew it. Sir Bichard Cross described the proposal as too 
profound a change in the law of evidence in criminal cases for the 
House then to entertain it; but the Society persisted, and, thanks to 
Mr. Stead's great awaking of public feeling upon the point, the 
House did entertain it, and ultimately passed, and without a division, 
the following law ; — 

“ "Wliere, upon the hearing of a charge under this section, the girl in 
respect of whom the offence is chargedto have been committed, or any other 
child of tender years, who is tendered as a witness, docs not, in the opinion 
of the court or justices, understand tlie nature of an oath, the evidence of such 
girl or other child of tender years may be received, though not given upon 
oath, if, in the opinion of the court or justices, as the cflse may be, such girl 
or other child of tender years is possessed of sufficient intelligence to justify 
the reception of the evidence, and understands the d^ty of speaking the 
truth.” • 

And the judges have been surprisved at the immediate and, as the 
Society regards them, natural and splendid results. Little sufferers 
who have been clearly speaking the truth are now for the first time 
under the protection of the Crown, though they are too little to 
comprehend theological questions. 

Its next proposals will be, first, to plar^ the cljild of the savage 
on the same level as his dog. Already the English savage has 
learnt that it is not safe nor decent to knock his cattle. about, but 
he has all sorts of maxims as to parental rights — his house being his 
castle, and the like — which make it both safe and decent and altogether 
as it ought to be, to knock his child about his notions of his child's 
honesty and truth demand it of him. At present the law explicitly 
forbids “ ill-treating, abusing, torturing and insufiScient feeding " of 
dogs, allowing the Court to construe the meaning of these simple 
words. "What the Society will submit to Parliament is a proposal to 


* Crimiiial Law Amendment Act, section iv. 
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do the same for children ; that is all, but that Vill be enough to work 
a miracle on the behaTiour of brutal parents. * 

It will also ask that a man's wife shall be able to give evidence 
on behalf of her child against a cruel husband. At present she 
counts for nobody in the case, though ^e is as g<$od a witness as any- 
body else in the case of the dog. A step-mother is allowed to give 
evidence against her husband, but not a real mother. The motiier 
of,an illegitimate child is allowed, but not a married mother. 

I did not care for his beating me,” cried one woman whose baby 
had been shamefully and persistently injured ; “ but I cannot stand his 
beating baby.” The magistrate gave her the only consolation the 
law permitted him — ^his own sincere regret that he could not help her, 
" I am sorry it is so,” sai3 Mr. Bushby,*" but it is the law ;” an^ the 
savage went home the victor, and the mother tried to drown herself. 

It will also ask for a law to limit the hours during which children 
— veritable slaves — are allowed to sell in the streets. They are 
generally the earners of drunken, idle tyrants’ livings. Then the 
Society intends to appoint a night officer ; till then, though there are 
hundreds of little creatures whose lives are one long weary misery 
now in the night-streets, if is illegal to interfere. 

If the new Parliament is wise, it will accept all these proposals, 
and make it possible to get at cruelty anywhere and everywhere, and 
on whomsoever committed, even on a " man’s own child.” We need 
a straightforward Draconian code against it. To-day, boys and girls 
are being hurt, degraded, killed, that reckless men may sing songs 
to personal liberLj^ parental rights, and God knows what. 

Tliere arc those that say — as that u^ly mongrel of falsehood and 
truth has it — “ You cannot make men moral by Act of Parliament.” 
We might commend these to th<i English brickfields and coal-mines 
of twenty-five years ago. What was it that set them in harmony 
with the Christian conscience of the land ? Or we might, better still, 
commend them to the districts of certain London stipendiaries we 
could name, where the long familiar shrieks and moans of young 
voices are being^ quieted. True, there is room enough for the 
moralists still, but the arms of savages have been restrained. At a 
few sharp sentences, with the ring of manly denunciation in them, 
the whole neighbourhood has been startled into a higher idea of the 
demands of the Crown on behalf of its young subjects. In some 
other districts, the old erfes and curses give shameful witness to the 
presence of another kind of authority on the bench. 

That the national will can effect immense revolutions in the con- 
ditions of child existence is beyond doubt,-^not alone because it 
can impose . direct annoyances and miseries on its savage abusers, 
but because it can set up a standard of right and wrong, and com- 
munity obligation, which is a still more powerful influence. In no 
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rank of life are parents of pure conscience, least of all are the ill- 
, conditioned. And as long as the spirit of morality and religion is 
sliort of universal, the necessity of protective laivs for children can 
never he superseded. To every child its property is already secured ; 
to every child thd endurableness of its existence ought to be 
secured, especially where the law is its only protection. And the 
result of such laws will, in the long run, be both moral and 
religious ; because punctilious and bracing rigllleousncss about the 
bruising of but one baby-body in its midst exalteth a nation. 
The unhappy child of the savage, growing up under the new un- 
conscious influences of such surrounding, will carry into manhood 
freedom from the evil habit of the past ; for disuse is destruction. 

As a people, we have already set up the throne of law in warehouses 
of merchants, to see fair-play between trader and trader ; the London 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children wants to set it up 
in the courts and slums of the land, to see fairness between an 
unworthy parent and his helpless offspring. And the throne cannot 
be put to a more worthy or beautiful use. 

IIenhy Edward, Cardinal Akcubishop. 

Benjamin Waugii. 



THE INTERPPJETATION OF LITERATURE * 


A DISCUSSION, in wliich many eminent persons took part, was 
lately held with a view to finding an answer to the question, 

“ What hundred books arc the best?” It would have been more profit- 
able for us bad we been advised how to read any one of the hundred ; 
for what, indeed, does it matter whether we read the best books or the 
worst, if we lack the power or the instinct or the skill by which to 
reach the heart of any one of them ? Books for most readers are, as 
Montaigne says, ” a languid pleasure and so they must be, unless 
they become living powers, with a summons or a challenge for our 
spirit, unless we fimbrace them or wrestle with them. 

Now if some of those who have proved their power of getting to 
the heart of great books were to tell us of their craft or their art or 
their method, we should listen with interest and attention ; and if 
we were to compare method with method, we could not fail to learn 
something worth learning. One would like to know, for example, 
the process by which Sainte-Beuve dealt with an author j how he- 
made his advances ; how he invested and beleaguered his author ; how 
he sapped up to him, and drew his parallels and zigzags of approach ; ' 
how he stormed the breach .and made the very citadel his own. We 
have heard of the secret of Hegel ; but it is not Hegel alone who has 
a secret. Every great writer has a secret of his own, and this is 
none the less difficult to discover because the great writer made no 
effort at concealment. An open' secret is as securely guarded as any, 
like Foe’s purloined letter, which was invisible because it was 
obviously exposed upon the mantelpiece. Every great writer has 
his secret, and there are some writers who seem to cherish their 

* In this article I have said nothing of the historical study of literature and its 
interpretation through the general movements of the life and mind of nations. 
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secret and constantly tp elude us, just at the naoment of capture ; 
and these, perhaps, are the most fascinating of all, endlessly to be 
pursued. Who, for example, has ever really laid hold of Shakespeare ? 
lie is still abroad, and laughs at our attempts to eapture or surprise 
him.- If some fine interpreter of literature irould but explain to us 
how he lays hand on and overmasters the secret of his' author, we 
should feci like boys receiving their lessons in woodcraft from an old 
hunter — and we are all hunters, skilful or jk^less, in literature — 
' hunters for our spiritual good or for our pleasure. IIow to stalk dur 
• stag of ten ; how to get round to the windward of him ; how to creep 
within range ; how to bring him down while he glances forth with 
startled eye (yet does he not always elude us ?) ; yes, and how to 
■ dismember him and cart him home (but is he not far away, tilling 
the glades with ironical uproar?) — in .all this it is that we should 
like to be instructed by some experienced ranger of the woods. 

We speak of the interpretation of literature ; and it may be asked. 
Is not literature itself an interpretation — interpretation of external 
nature and of the nature of man ? Why, then, should we speak of 
an interpretation of that which itself interprets, an interpretation of 
an interpretation ? And persons who talk in this way are also likely 
to say that a work of literature — a poem, suppose — which does not 
explain itself is not worth explaining. But literature is more than 
an interpretation of external nature and of human life ; it is a revela- 
tion of the widening possibilities of human life, of finer modes of 
feeling, dawning hopes, new horizons of thought, a broadening faith 
and unimagined ideals. Moreover, every great original writer brings 
into the world an absolutely, new thing — his own personality, with 
its unique mode of envisaging life and nature ; aud in each of us he 
creates a new thing — a new nerve of feeling or a- new organ of 
thought ; a new conception of life, or a new thrill of emotion. We 
sometimes call him by even a higher name than revcaler ; we call 
him a maker or creator. The ideal world in which wc live and move 
and have our being — a world in the most literal sense as real as the 
material universe— ris indeed in great pa’j^ the handiwork of man the 
creator. By countless generations of men this world of thoughts 
and hopes and fears and joys and loves has been brought into exist- 
ence, and it is still in process of creation. To reveal or to create 
this world every great thinker, every great artist has helped in an 
appreciable degree. It is inhabited by npble creatures — ^men and 
women — Achilles, Odysseus, Prometheus, Oedipus, Helen, Antigone, . 
the Socrates of Plato, the two explorers of the circles of Hell and the 
motmt of Purgatory, Don Quixote on Rosinante, Hamlet, Imogen, . 
CofdeUa,PdstaflF’, Prospero — all bom of the brain of man the creator. 
That we should understand the facts and the laws of this ideal world 
is surely little less important to us than that we should measure the 
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courses of the planets or explore the universe ^hat lies in a drop of 
stagnant water. « 

Now if literature be part of a gradually opening revelation or 
creation from man's spirit, it is easy to understand how it should 
need to be interpreted. It cannot be comp);ehenfled all in a 
moment •, its widening horizons can hardly be recognized. The 
light of a new truth, coming suddenly upon us, blears our eyes. 
Seeing, we see, and do ^ot perceive ; hearing, we hear, and do not 
understand. A grea{ point .is gained when men acknowledge that 
something has indeed come before them, though what it is they can- 
not tell ; when they see men as trees walking ; when they know that 
a voice has spoken to them, though it be as the voice of a trumpet, 
the words of which thcy^cannot undei;^tand. At first with most 
men the revealer can do no more than this ; whatever he utters must 
be for theni at ’first a dark saying or a parable. The majority of 
men are slow to apprehend new truths, are slow to become sensitive 
to new feelings. They require to have these things demonstrated 
and brought home to them. Or, if they try to take things up at 
once, they take them up, as we say, by the wrong handle, and get 
no good' of them. But time alone is needed, with a serious effort on 
the part of each man to interpret things to and for himself, using in 
that effort whatever aid he can obtain from his fellows, who may 
happen to be better qualified than he to come at the meaning of the 
widening revelation. A great writer never fails ultimately to become 
his own interpreter ; only this may need much time — perhaps the 
lifetime of a generation of men. And thus it is quite right to 
say that a poem which docs not explain^ itself is not worth explain- 
ing ; only we should add that it sometimes needs twenty, thirfy, 
forty years to explain itself to the mass of men, and that for a long 
period it may be able to explain itself only to a few chosen disciples. 

The professional interpreters of literature, as a class, do not help 
us much. These are the scribes of literature, who expound the law 
from their pulpits in the reviews, weekly, monthly, quarterly. 
The word " critic " by its derivation means a jpdge rather than 
an interpreter, aqd the function assumed by these ministers of 
literature resembles that of a magistrate on the bench. Now a crew 
of disorderly persons, often of the frailer sex, each of whom, more 
perhaps through weakness than wickedness, has been guilty of bring- 
ing into the world a novel in three volumes; now a company of 
abashed and shivering poetlings, each- charged with the crime of 
having uttered counterfeit verse, comes before his worship the 
reviewer, who lightly dismisses some witla a caution, and sentences 
others to public laughter and the stocks during a week. And the 
sad thing is that though instances have been known in which a 
poetaster reformed and became a respectable citizen, the female 
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novelist, baving once erred, is lost to all sense of shame, and 
inevitably appears before the bench again and again, once at least in 
every six months during the period of her natural life. We need 
this police and magistracy of literature, and we may cheerfully 
admit that, i^nless^ bribed by friendship or malice, they do in the 
main truly and indifferently administer justice of a rough-and-ready 
kind. 

But, if in the company of petty poetical offenders there happen 
to be one true prophet — a Shelley, a Wordsworth, a Keats — the 
chances are that his worship the reviewer, hearing the evidence 
against hind, and being addressed by the prisoner in an unknown 
tongue, for which no interpreted: can be found in the court or in the 
city, will, with irritated impatience, sentence him to the stocks for 
seven days, which under no circumstances can do him much harm, 
and which may teach him the advantage of learning - to speak plain 
English. Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Browning, Whitman — each in his day has stood in the stocks, and 
every fool has been free to throw a cabbage-stump or a rotten egg 
at the convicted culprit. In the case of some of these, perhaps, the 
sufferings of their late apotheosis have been more severe than the 
light affliction of their early martyrdom. 

When we inquire what were the obstacles that hindered or delayed 
the recognition of such writers as these, and turn to the utterances 
of the critics who gave expression to the popular thought or senti- 
ment, we find the accusation of obscurity a constant part of the 
indictment drawn up against them. The poet has been well termed 
“ a pioneer of beauty,'’ and he may also be a pioneer of passion and 
of thought. But nothing is more unintelligible, nothing looks more 
like affectation, folly or downright madness than enthusiasm for 
ideals of beauty which the world has not as yet learnt to accept. If 
we were asked to name a poem of this century, the beauty of which 
now imposes itself inevitably on every reader, we might well name 
Coleridge's "Christabel." But to thsEdinlnirgh Reviewer “Christabcl" 
was “ a mixture pf raving and drivellinrj^; " and he goes on to suggest 
that the author of the poem may possibly be uqder medical treat- 
ment for insanity. “ A more senseless, absurd and stupid composi- 
tion," wiote another critic, “ has scarcely of late years issued from 
the press." If we were asked to name the highest poets of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, we should instwtly name Collins 
and Gray. And of Collins, the great "eighteenth-centuiy critic, 
Johnson, wrote, " The grandeur of wildness and the novelty of extra- 
vagance were always desirgd by him, but were not always attained 
and he specifies the faults of " harshness and obsenrify " as character- 
istic of Collins. " My process," he writes contemptuously in his 
life of Gray, " has now brought me to the wonderful ‘ wonder of 
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wonders/ the two sister odes [' The Progr&ss of Poesy/ and ^The 
Bprd^J, by which, though either vulgar ignorance or commoi^ sense 
at first universally rejected them, many have been since per- 
suaded to think themselves delighted. I am ^ne of those 
that arc willing to be pleased, and therefore would gladly 
find the meaning of the first stanza of ' The Progress of Poetry/ '' 
The same accusation of obscurity, coupled with the' accusation of 
childish simplicity puerility, was brought a generation later 
against the leader of the reaction against Gray^s poeticdl. style. In 
Johnson^s place now stood Jefirey, as the representative of critical 
taste, judgment and sagacity. And Jeffrey was a critic of no ordi- 
nary powers; a quick and keen understanding, great versatility of 
mind, a certain enthusiasm for literary beauty, much wit and %ncy, 
a brilliant manner of setting forth his ideas — these were Jeffrey's 
gifts. In 1807 appeared two little volumes containing some of the 
noblest poetry of Wordsworth, his loftiest sonnets, his most radiant 
and profound poems of Nature, some of his most pathetic renderings 
of human passion. The collection closed with his great ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, “beyond doubt/^ said the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, “ the most illegible and unintelligible part of the publica- 
tion, We can pretend to give no analysis or explanation of it.^' 
Four years later the critic of the Literary Register lamented the 
“ incomprehensible system of poetry which was the ruling power in 
these two volumes of verse; Mr. Wordsworth^s “drivelling nonsense^^ 
was better “ calculated to excite disgust and anger than anything 
the critic had ever seen. In other words, the poetry of Wordsworth 
brought a new thing into English* literature, and its speech 
was at first an utterance in an unknown tongue. In 181fi 
was published the first high aqjiievement of Sbelley^s adult years, 
“ Alastor.^^ The Monthly Review condescended to notice the slender 
octavo and pronounced it absolutely unintelligible. “ We entreat 
Mr. Shelley," the critic wrote, “ for the sake of his reviewers as well 
as of his other readers (if he has any) to subjoin to his next publica- 
tion an ordOj a glossary and copious notes illustrative of his 
allusions and explanatory of his meaning." Seventeen years later 
the earliest of Mr. Browning^s dramatic monologues, “ Pauline,” 
appeared. A copy fell into the hands of John Stuart Mill, then a 
young man and known as a literary critic. Struck by its originality 
and power, he wrote to the editor of the magazine to which he was 
a contributor, requesting that he might be allowed to review the 
poem in the next number. The • editor replied that unluckily it 
had been already reviewed. On turning to the criticism of “ Pauline," 
Mr. Mill found that it had at least the merit of brevity, for it was 
contained in a single line : “ Pauline, a piece of pure bewilderment." 
Only within the last two or three years has the charge of unintel- 
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ligil^le obscurity brought against Mr. Browning been silently dropped ; 
axid now wc arc in the most correct fashion if we express surprise 
that any one should ever have delayed perplexed in the tangle of the 
most iiivolved,,period of Sordcllo." The whirligig of time, in the 
course of half a cedtury, has brought in its revenge. 

When wc hear this accusation of obscurity brought against a 
great writer yve may remember a word of Goethe : He who would 
reproach an author with obscurity, ought firk to make an examina- 
tion of himself, to be sure that he is inwardly clear. A very clear 
hand may not be legible by twilight.^^ In other words, do you 
yourself bring light or darkness to the study of the author ? do you 
bring attention, clearness and energy of mind, a patient receptive 
spirit, a readiness to respond ^to what is adfaairable even though it be 
strange ? — for with all these you bring light, and without them you 
bring darkness, or at least a shadow. 

A second accusation, sometimes justly but often recklessly ad- 
vanced, which tells with great effect for a time against a certain 
class of poets and artists, is the accusation of immorality. If it can 
be coupled with the charge of obscurity it tells with double force. 

Instead of obscurity, the less courteous word nonsense is often 
employed, and if it can be represented that the poet invites his 
reader to partake not merely of a dish of clotted nonsense, but also 
of nonsense which is poisonous, a twofold motive is supplied for 
turning away from what he offers. 

Now this accusation of immorality, as brought against a great 
writer, may be wholly false, or it may be true in some respects, but 
false in being advanced absolutely and without qualification. The 
entire tendency of a writer may be towards righteousness, and he 
may be reviled as an immoral writer. Or, what more frequently 
happens, his dominant influence on character may be potent for 
good, but on certain side issues he may be ethically unsound ; these 
are detached from the whole and are represented as central. A 
writer who brings to his age some new and precious gift, some 
quickening of mofal sensibility, some reinf^feement of spiritual faith 
and spiritual passion, is peculiarly exposed to th*is reproach. We 
find it hard to conceive, and yet it is a fact, that to the early 
Edinburgh Reviewers the writings of Southey and Wordsworth 
seemed dangerous in their moral tendency. Where, asked the 
guardian of public morals in the Edmbvrrgh Review^ did the Lake 
School find its inspiration ? Primarily in the anti-social and dis- 
tempered sensibility of Rousseau, his discontent with the present 
constitution of society, bis paradoxical morality, and his perpetual 
hankering after some unattainable state of voluptuous virtue and 
perfection. Discontent with the present constitution of society— 
that was the high crime of Wordsworth and Southey in their follow- 
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ing of Rousseau, and to be virtuous means to be satisfied with things 
as ti.ey are. So it was also with Charles Kingsley when he pub- 
lished his " Yeast ; the little leaven of Christian socialism might 
possibly leaven the whole lump of society. Wi^h th8 eager anger 
which inflames celestial minds, the Guardian^ representing orthodox 
English churchmanship, flung against Kingsley its vile accusations 
of profligacy and heresy, It is the countenance the writer gives 
to the worst tendencie*s of the day/^ so wrote the Guardian reviewer, . 

and the manner in which he conceals loose morality in a dress of 
high-sounding and philosophical phraseology, which calls for plain 
and decided condemnation.^^ But immorality may be of many kinds^ 
and to be a child of the d^vil, if we maj; trust the derivation of that 
name of the father of lies, is before all else to be a false accuser. 
The truth indeed is great, and will prevail ; but sometimes the lie 
does not rot until its work is done, and the truth prevails too late, 

“ When none cares whether it prevail or not.** 

Perhaps the most grievous wrong is done when the accusation has 
a fragment of truth to countenance it. Such was the case with the 
charge of immorality so persistently brought against the poetry of 
Shelley. Setting aside the crude work of his boyhood, there is 
undoubtedly in Shelley^s writings an element of unsound thinking, 
derived in the main from the teaching of Godwin^s " Political J ustice/^ 
which may be fairly termed immoral. To be unjust to the past out of 
which we have grown is immoral, and to the eighteen hundred years 
of Christendom Shelley is constantly unjust. It is the part of 
impiety to think scorn of our heritage .from the ages which have 
helped us to whatever we possess of wisdom and generous passion, 
and the power of high resolve ; and Shelley^s gaze was so ardently 
fixed upon the future, and so da&Ied by the vision of things yet to 
be, that he could not estimate aright the precious increment of good 
received from many generations of men. But the central infiuence 
of Shelley's poetry was on the side of justice, charity, beauty, truth. 
He, more than most other writers, inspires his. reader with an 
unquencliable aspinatioii after ideals of beauty, love, gentleness, 
truth, justice, purity. And it was his special glory to have kept in 
vital relation with the spiritual forces issuing from the last century ^ 
and full of constructive power for modern society, at a period 
characterized all over Europe by terror and base reaction. 

Let us remember that a chief function of the poet is to free, to 
arouse, to dilate the consciousness of his reader. True to the abiding 
laws of morality, he is often compelled to revolt against the 
temporary moral conventions of the Scribe or the Pharisee, for 
whom the quickening 'truth has hardened into a crust of tradition, 
which impedes all free growth and movement. It is his part to be 
through his finer sympathies and through his imagination a moral 
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pioneer^ discovering neiv duties of the heart or hand or head. But 
to quicken a new life in men^ he is sometimes compelled to wage 
war against a morality which has stiffened into mere routine.^ In 
every epoch when the moral ardour of man has been roused, and a 
ngorous movemeni; initiated in favour of a higher or a wider con- 
ception of human life, the reformers have had to face the reproach 
of removing ancient landmarks— which indeed they do — and of 
endangering the settled order of society. Wte can easily conceive 
how dangerous to virtue the doctrines of Christianity must have 
appeared to an old JRoman moralist — how vulgar and popular must 
have appeared the new emotional movement. And it sometimes 
may happen that the reformers, though rendering a high service to 
humanity, are driven, in this direction or in that, by the pressure of 
the ideas forcing them forward, or by the exaltation of their own 
enthusiasm, beyond the bounds; they are human instruments of 
high truths, and it were strange if they did not mingle an element 
of infirmity and error with what they achieve. Our duty towards 
them in such a case is to recognize the error, to condemn it, to 
forgive the erring mortal, and to remain loyal to him and his cause. 
Thus at the present moment, should we sec a woman of pure and 
courageous heart widening, by life or by literature, the accepted 
ideal of woman^s part in the world, and asserting her right to spend 
her treasures of love and devotion in the attempt to check or remove 
some of the foul wrongs and injuries and unwholesome sores ,of 
humanity, and sliould she be betrayed, in life or in literature, into 
error or excess through generous zeal, or tlic pressure of her con- 
victions, wc must judge that error or excess severely, and condemn 
it sternly, and forgive it freely, and remain true to our new 
reformer and the cause which ^ she, encumbered with weakness, 
represents. 

Let us then understand that these two reproaches brought 
against an original writer — the reproach of obscurity and the reproach 
of immorality — may in fact signify that he offers some precious gift 
of thought or passion to the world, which as yet the world is un- 
willing to receive. Mr. Mill, in his essay on Alfred de Vigny, 
contrasted admirably two types of poet or artist — the Conservative 
poet and the Movement poet. The Conservative poet, resting his 
inventions on the broad basis of a settled faith, the broad basis laid 
by the past, will attain, with little struggle if he be a man of high 
powers and rich human sympathy, a high level of excellence, and he 
may receive an immediate and wide recognition. Such was Walter 
Scott. The Movement poet is in some respects less fortunate. He 
wings his way towards radiant apparitions of faiths, hopes, charities, 
whose feet have not yet touched the earth. Borne forward with 
aspiring courage, he may soar straight and high, but also he may be 
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caught in tempestuous gales too strong for hhn, and be whirled he 
knows not where. Such a writer is peculiarly exposed to th% 
accusations of obscurity and immorality ; and it is quite possible 
that for Isck of the safeguards of organized social lifgi from which 
perhaps he has been unjustly cast forth as a rebel, now and again 
failing of his radiant heights, and baffled and dispirited, he may in 
fact sink below the level on which they tread safe, who have iho 
wings to soar. • * 

Xn immense and sudden popularity can belong only to the writer 
who interprets into art the settled feelings and established convic- 
tions of his time, or to him who stands at the head of some large 
advancing movement already organized. It can never belong, at the 
outset, to one who goes forward alone as k pioneer. And popularity, 
of course, may be suddenly attained by the charlatan or the lucky 
' retailer of moral platitudes. From count of copies sold we cannot 
determine whether the fortunate author be a Tupper or a Scott. But 
there is one indication of the presence of some exceptional quality of 
genius which never fails. We can point to no writer who drew 
early to his side a small band of eminent disciples, and at the same 
time suffered shame and scoffing or total neglect from the crowd, 
who did not in the end prove a power in literature, and gradually 
win acceptance from the world. Such was Wordsworth's position in 
the opening years of our century j such a little later was Shelley's 
position. Such was Carlyle's half a century since, and Mr. Brown- 
ing's at a date more recent. Such also was Mr. Whitman's position 
until of late, when a considerable company has gathered to his side 
.and the voice of opposition has almost fallen silent. 

Now, if any one of us be drawn towards a great writer, and 
resolve that in spite of obstacles jie will interpret, for his own use 
or that of others, the writer’s meaning and message, the first thing 
to attend to is this — that the author and his work be regarded as a 
whole bearing on life as a whole.'^ Our prime object should be to 
get into living relation with a man ; and by his means, with the 
good forces of Nature and humanity which play in dud through him. 
This aim condemns* at once all reading for pride and vain-glory as 
wholly astray, and all reading for scholarship and specialized know- 
ledge as partial and insufficient. We must read not for these, but 
for life ; we must read in order to live. Only let us bear in mind 
that in .order to live our best life we do not chiefly need advice, 
direction, instruction (though these also we may put to use) ; we 
need above all an aecess of power rightly directed. And hence we 
must guard against the growth of a spirit which is perpetually 

» I borrow a phrase from Mr. Frederic Harrison, who writes in his essay on “ The 
Choice of Books There is this stamp upon every stroke of eightcenth-ccutniy work 
—the habit of regarding th iiigs os wholes bearing on life as a wdiole.’* 
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* craving the didactic^ or narrowing power into preaching. There are 
many great works of literature and art from which we learn little or 
nothings at least consciously or in set term and phrase ; but we go 
to them as a swimmer goes to the sea. We enter bodily^ and breast 
the waves, add la?igh and are glad, and come forth renewed and 
saturated with the breeze and the brine^ a sharer in the free and 
boundless vitality of our lover, the sea. We have won health and 
vigour, although the sea has only sung its * mysterious choral song, 
and the waves have clapped their hands around us, -nor has ocean 
once straitened his lips to utter a little maxim or a moral sentence. 
And with such writers we may be trustful and generous, and put 
aside the petty spiritual prudence which it is well that w'e should 
make use of when we go to one who is chiefly a teacher. Such an 
oc^Anic writer as Shakespeare or Goethe may contain within his vast- 
ness some things that belong to the rankness and garbage of the earth ; 
but so antiseptic is his large and free vitality, played upon by the 
sun and breeze, so wholesome is his invigorating saltness, that we 
may dash fearlessly across the breakers, and quit his sands and 
shallows for a gleeful adventure in the deep. 

We are often instructed to enter on the study of a great writer in 
a spirit of reverence, and this is well said when it means that wc 
should be neither impertinent nor impatient ; but it is ill said if it 
tend tq foster in us the spirit of hero-worship. Approach a great 
writer rather in the spirit of cheerful and trustful fraternity ; this is 
better than hero-worship ; and do homage only to the eternal laws of 
Nature or of God. The great master is better pleased to find a 
brother than a worshipper or a serf ; and only to a brother, no matter 
though he be a younger brother, will he lay bare his heart. Surely 
the master has no particular affection for the idolatrous coterie 
that reprints his worst verses, with a monograph on the number of 
occasions on which he turned the loops of his y^s and g’s to left or 
right. Ihis is neither literature nor life, but pedantry and puerility. 
It was not because Carlyle was a hero- worshipper that he wrote so 
admirably of Barns and Johnson; it because he found in each a 
brother-man, and took the hand of each in the close grasp of fraternity. 
If any author or artist lead us to a dim shrine, and bid us bow before the 
idol of himself, he secludes and shuts us in from what is larger and b^er 
than himself ; but indeed what a great writer desires and will do mr 
us, if we permit him, is to bring us forth ii^to the sun and air, and give 
us strength and courage to enjoy them, and wisdom to go our way, 
cheerful wanderers over a wide earth under an open heaven. 

Approaching a great writer in this spirit of courageous and affec- 
Jionate fraternity, we need all our forces and all our craft for the 
friendly encounter. If we love ease and lethargy, let us turn in good 
time and fly. The interpretation of literature, like the interpretation 
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of Nature^ is no mere record of facts; it*is no catalogue of the 
items which make up a book — ;such catalogues and analyses of c&n> 
tents encumber our histories of literature with some of their dreariest 
pages. The interpretation of literature exhibits no^eries of dead 
items, but rather the life and power of one mind.&t play upon another 
mind duly qualified to receive and manifest these. Hence, one who 
would interpret the work of a master must summon up all his powers, 
apd must be alive af as many points as possible. He who approach* 
ing his author as a whole> bearing upon life as a whole, is himself 
alive at the greatest possible number of points, will be the best and 
truest interpreter. For he will grasp what is central, and at the same 
time will be sensitive to ^he value of all details, which details he will 
perceive not isolated, but in connection with one another and with the 
central life to which they belong and from which they proceed. 

In the first stage of approach, however, the critic, while all the 
time full of athletic force, must cunningly assume a passive aspect, 
and to do so >hc must put restraint upon his own vivacity and play 
of mind. His aim is now to obtain a faithful impression of the 
object. His second movement of mind will be one of recoil and 
resilience, whereby having received a pure impression of the object, 
he tries to surprise and lay hold of the power which has produced 
that impression. And these are the two chief processes of the 
critical spirit in literature. To make a pure observation Cr receive 
a faithful impression calls for a strenuous patience and a disinterest- 
edness that are rare. " Receptiveness, " George Eliot has said, “ is 
a rare and massive power like fortitude.” “ We are so ready,” 
says Goethe, " to rai.x up our own imaginations, opinions, judgments, 
with what comes under our notipe, that we do not long retain 
the quiet position of observej;?.” The peculiar difficulty in the 
study of literature and art of observing the object purely arises 
from the fact that in making the observation it is not merely 
the intellect which is employed, but also the emotions. We 
must not only see accurately, but feel vividly and truly. Of what 
value, for example, were any observation of a* lyric of Shelley's, 
unless we recognize the peculiar delight which it excites ? And in 
order to do this, we must feel that delight vividly and aright. 
But the moment our emotions arc called into play we cease to be 
guided by the dry light of intellect ; a personal factor enters to 
disturb our calculations. * If only we could be an instrument of rich 
tone and ample compass, perfectly in tune, on which the poet might 
play, capable of rendering back with faultless vibration the meaning 
of his every touch. This some of us can never be, or anything 
resembling this. In matters of art and literature there is an election > 
of grace. The poet, it is said, is born, not made ; he is in fact both 
born and made. The lover of literature is also born— born with a 
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finer sensitiveness than dther men, and Pope was in the right when 
he %aid of poet and critic : 

** Iioth must alike from heav*n derive their light, 

I These born to judge, as well as those to wnte.'' 

But happily the gift of a capacity to enjoy what is beautiful is widely 
distributed^ and where it exists ia any degree much can be done to 
develop the capacity. In a very rare and high degree, however, tlije 
gift of natural sensitiveness is not common ; and where it is intense 
in quality it is sometimes limited in range. To feel widely and at 
the same time to feel exquisitely is an exceptional gift. From those 
who lie open to only a few impressions, and who respond to those 
few impressions with peculiar intensity, arise the sects and heresies of 
literature and art — unless indeed they acknowledge their own limited 
range, and put their gift to wisest use. But as the sects and heresies 
in religion have often been witnesses at a particular time for a neg- 
lected truth, so also have been the sects and heresies in art and 
literature. What constitutes their doctiine a heresy is not the por- 
tion of truth which it possesses, but the falsehood which substitutes 
the lesser truth for the greater, or a part for the whole. They gather 
around some master — never one of universal power, but a master of 
narrow range and exquisite gift — and they call themselves after his 
name, and make his special qualities their standard of judgment. 
They are fastidious, and fastidiousness always means the fU'csence of 
a narrow, intense sensibility, lacking the larger and more generous 
passions which arise from rich sensitiveness to the chief sources of 
emotion in human life. And 'even of cxquisitcncss and subtlety, the 
very highest kind is attained only through that larger and ^richer 
sensibility. The Venus of Melos is^ not only freer and nobler than 
the newest and most adored ingenuity of the (Jresvenor Gallery, but 
her beauty is finer, subtler, and more exquisite. 

Those who feel sanely and nobly in matters of literature and tfrt 
keep themselves in vital relation with the great facts and laws of life 
and Nature, and reffuse to immure themselw s in any monastery of 
art, or of so-called culture. And the great facts* and laws of life 
and Nature they find made visible and vocal in the highest works 
of the universal masters of all ages and lands. In keeping close 
to Homer, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Dante, Moliere, Cervantes, 
Goethe, we keep close not to literature merely but to life. With 
them we are in the great highway of life ; with them we rock in no 
sequestered bay, but cross Atlantic and Pacific Seas. If therefore 
we would exclude, as far as possible, a personal disturbing element in 
our recognition and judgment of literature and art, and also exclude 
the prejudices and partialities of the sects and schools, we shall do well 
to keep constantly in the company of some one of the universal writers. 
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which means keeping in relation to the great; facts and laws of life 
as rendered most truly and nobly into literature. Thus we shall be 
members of the One Catholic Church of literature^ and shall run 
small risk of being seduced by the allurement .of any sect or heresy, 
for indeed we shall be able to recognize and appropriate for a 
catholic purpose whatever neglected truth the sect or heresy may 
proclaim. If we are faithful children of this Catholic Church of 
liljprature and art, itVifl not greatly matter who may be the bi^<^ 
of our particular diocese — Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Goethe, 
Cervantes, Moliere; any one of them will teach us the catholic 
doctrine of art — "quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” 
Only let him really shape^and form us, let him produce his full in- 
fluence, let him drive the truth deep into our heart — to aeconqplish 
which he must have ample opportunity and time. We shall not 
grow really wiser by running from teacher to teacher, quitting each 
before he has done half his work. It is well perhaps to have a 
notion as to what arc the hundred best books ; but it is folly to 
suppose that we can really make acquaintance with half a hundred 
teachers. Each teaches the truth universal, but in his own way and 
with his own methods, and to submit ourselves to any one is a 
discipline. It is a moral impossibility while we are undergoing 
the peculiar and exacting discipline of Goethe to undergo at 
the same time the peculiar and exacting discipline of Dante. But 
perhaps in the course of years we can do this; and some of 
us who are studious of 2)erfection may strive to pass through, 
various rules of discipline, in attempting which we should choose 
masters like Dante and Goethe, who, wliile each one of the greatest 
of all time, and each an interpreter of the cathoiic truth of human 
life, yet differ, each from the, other, as widely as is permitted 
to interpreters of the truth universal. To submit ourselves to 
as many masters as may be counted on the fingers of one hand, is 
perhaps as much as can really be accomplished in a lifetime ; for we 
too have to .live, and our master’s teaching is never more ihaa 
notional unless we^put it into use and effect in our own lives. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has recommended that we should always 
have in our mind lines and expressions of the great masters, whieh 
may serve, he says, as a touchstone to other poetry. " Of course,” 
he adds, " we are not to require this other poetry to resemble them ; 
it may be very dissimilar. * But if we have any tact, we shall find 
them, when we have lodged them well in our minds, an infallible 
touchstone for detecting the presence or absence of high poetic 
quality in all' other poetry which we may place beside them.” He 
instances, among others, the words in Homer addressed by Achilles 
to the suppliant Priam : ^ 

Kal y^peVf Tb vplv fth dKovoficp BXfiiop etp€u ; 
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“ man, in former days 'wast, as we hear, 

l^appy and Dante’s simple, but perfect, single line : 

In la ana volontade d nostra pace/’ 

f. 

'^In His will is oui' peace and Shakespeare’s: 

“ Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brain 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge*;” ^ 

and Milton^s ; 

“Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all the arcliaugcl: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek.” 

It would need Mr. MattheV Arnold's ta6t to assay poetry by such 
a method as this ; but after all only his metaphor is , wrong, not his 
meaning. Such a passage of flawless poetry as any one of those 
quoted is not a touchstone to apply to other passages of poetry, but 
a tuning-fork to ring for ourselves ; and if we do not answer true, we 
had better not proceed with our observation of any other piece of 
poetry, for we cannot hope that our observation will be pure. We 
are out of tune with the highest. 

While submitting ourselves patiently and disinterestedly to the 
impression of the object, and holding our own vivacity in check, wc 
are not really passive. Wc are not as wax which receives the 
impression of a seal, for iu this case the wax is instinct with life, 
and moves towards the seal, and clings around and into it. In this 
patient energizing of the mind to receive a true impression or to 
make a pure observation, wc^ should above all endeavour to distin- 
guish the relative values in the object ; what is central in the object 
should be central for ns, and each detail should be perceived in 
relation to the centre. There is a criticism which delights in 
pointing out the beauties " of an author, sometimes to the obscuring 
of the total impression of his work. In this criticism Leigh Hunt 
w^as pre-eminent ; his pleasure in dainty phrases and exquisite lines 
was so quick and* fine, that he could not 1 it them remain quietly iu 
their right places, but in his eager and almost sensuous delight he 
must put in his thumb, and pick out his poetical plums, exclaiming, 
“ What a good critic am I ! ” With Leigh Hunt the parts become 
often more important than the whole. He emphasizes and under- 
lines each curious felicity of diction until. we forget that fine lines 
and phrases must grow out of the heart of the subject, if they arc 
not to wither like the rootless blossoms stuck in a child's flower-bed. 
And yet Leigh Hunt was a critic with many admirable qualities, and 
was swift and generous in his recognition of genius as yet unnoted 
by the world* What other critic has ever had the happiness to 
make discovery in one short article of two such poets as those dis^ 
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covered by Leigh Hunt in his article entitled Young Poets/' in 
the Examiner for 1816 ? One of the two had published a slender 
volume of verse in the preceding spring, and one had printed a few 
sonnets in a newspaper. The first of these became the author of 

Prometheus Unbound/' and the second the author o?*' Hyperion."* 

Such indicating of what is obvious as we often find in Leigh 
Hunt's essays has been nicknamed " signpost criticism." Yet he 
must indeed be a ^traveller of rare experience and sagacity who 
htis never felt grateful for a signpost. On a straight unbroken 
road it is an impertinence to advise the wayfarer how to advance. 
But among mountain tracts, where the mists descend, we may 
well consult a guide. And to study any great author is to 
traverse a difficult mouiltain range, or if he be an author of vast 
width, as Goethe was, it is to traverse a series of mountain ranges. 
A modest pedestrian, if he desire before nightfall to reach some 
definite point (and the night at farthest is not far off) may rejoice to 
be saved from objectless wanderings or to be turned aside from 
entering a cul-de-sac. 

When, after a period of patience and observation, the student of 
literature has obtained a faithful impression of the object, he casts 
his self-restraint aside, and leaps or darts forward to discover if pos- 
sible the law governing the phenomena which he has observed. 
They arc not isolated phenomena ; they belong to an organic whole ; 
they are determined by the law of its life. What, then, is that 
law ? Sometimes the unity of a work of literature or art is found 
i^ a single dominant conception ; sometimes in a dominant passion ; 
sometimes in a single, lo^v-toned mqpd of mind ; sometimes in a 
harmonious sequence or suite of emotions ; sometimes in a 
character ; sometimes in an action ; sometimes in action, character 
and passion united. Tn each Jase we form a hypothesis as to the 
motive of the composition, and endeavour to colligate the facts 
under that hypothesis. Should our hypothesis fail to colligate the 
facts, we reject it and try another and yet another. Not that the 
skilful critic of literature will care to present the public with any- 
thing which has a scientific or pseudo-scientific aspect. His theory 
as to the motive of a work of art is not obtruded as theory, but it 
determines his point of view, and enables him to exhibit the life of 
the composition, where otherwise he could do no more than set forth 
a series of dead items anjl details. Occasionally he can at once and 
without hesitation put his finger on the precise motive of a work — it 
is some single definite conception. Thus amid all the varied imagery 
of Keats' Ode on Melancholy " the idea of the poem stands forth. 
The melancholy of melancholies, Keats would say to us, is that of 

* A third name included in Leigh Hunt’s poetical prophecy was that of Keats* friend, 
John Hamilton Reynolds. 
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joy which must pass away, and of beauty which must fade and 
di(f. 

“ She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die 
And Joy; whoso hand is ever at his lips 

. Bidding adieu/' 

And here we are fortunate in being able to watch the idea in its 
• inception, and assist, as it were, at the very act of creation ; for we 
know the earlier opening of the ode, rejected by Keats because the 
raw-head and bloody-boncs conception embodied in those rejected 
lines was felt to be out of harmony with the general effect of 
luxurious tenderness. 

In studying more complex works we must guard against looking 
for a thought, or a truth, or %u abstract notion, or a doctrine, or a 
passion, or even a character or an action as central ; and especially 
in the study of dramatic poetry wc should resist the tendency to 
excessive simplifying of motives. Ordinarily in the drama — always 
in the Shakespearean drama — an action, a character, and a passion 
are inextricably twisted together to make the central knot of life, the 
heart, which sends its life-blood pulsing through every member of the 
whole. It is otherwise with the drama of ideal passion, in which 
the characters arc created ^s mere vehicles for the passion which 
forms the real subject of the play. Thus in each of the dramas of 
Shakespeare’s greatest contemporary, Marlowe, the protagonist is 
a single dominant passion, exalted to heroic proportions, and using 
the character of the chief person of the drama as the field for its 
display. In “ Tamburlainc,” the Scythian king is of dramatic value 
only as he incarnates the lust; of pow’cr, which finds its manifesta- 
tion in him. K^or in the play which bears his name is Dr. Faustns so 
much the dramatic centre as is the lust of knowledge — of knowledge 
as a means to power — which possess^ and dominates the ambitious 
student of the magic arts. This is not Shakespeare’s method. And 
if wc would learn by unhappy example the danger of the attempt to 
reduce any one of Shakespeare’s plays to an abstraction or an idea, 
wc have but to glance into the criticit'iis of the “Merchant of 
Venice” by eminent German scholars. It was Shakespeare’s pur- 
pose in the “ Merchant of Venice,” says Gervinus, to delineate man 
in relation to property. No, declares Ulrici, for its ideal unity lies 
in the principle swmvumjm mmma injuria, a view on which Bdtscher 
improves by exhibiting the topic of the play as “ the dialectics of 
abstract right.” For a modest English critic the play has no other 
centre than the Merchant placed between Shylock and Portia,. with the 
passion of generosity and mercy set over against the passion of viudictiyo 
hate, aod a three- times varied action-7-the story of the caskets, the story 
of the pound of flesh, and the story of the rings — strung together 
upon the thought of how promises and bonds and inherited obliga- 
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tiona should be regarded ; an actioh brightljr serious in the casket 
sto»*y, tragic in the story of the merchant's bond^ and closing wfth 
play and laughter in the jest of the betrothal rings. 

The happiest moment in the hours of study of a cri^c of literature 
is when seemingly by some . divination, but reaflly as the result of 
patient observation and thought, he lights upon the central motive of 
a great work. Then, of a sudden, order begins to form itself from 
the crowd and chaos of his impressions and ideas. There is a moving 
hither and thither, a grouping or co-ordinating of all his recent 
experiences, which goes on of its own accord, and every instant his 
vision becomes clearer, and new meanings disclose themselves in what 
had been lifeless and unilluminated. It seems as if he could even 
stand by the artist's side and co-operafe with him in the process of 
creating. With such a sense of joy upon him, the critic will think 
it no hard task to follow the artist to the sources from whence he drew 
his material — it maybe some dull chapter in an ancient chronicle, 
or some gross tale of passion by an Italian novelist— ^and he will 
stand by and 'watch with exquisite pleasure the artist handling that 
crude material, and refashioning and refining it, and breathing into 
it the breath of a higher life. Evcif the minutest difference of text 
between an author's earlier and later draft, or a first and second 
edition, has now become a point not for dull commentatorship, but a 
point of life, at which he may touch wnth his finger the pulse of the 
creator in his fervour of creation. 

From each single work of a great author we advance to his total 
work, and tlicncc to the man himself — to the heart and brain from 
which all this manifold world of wisdom and wit and passion and 
beauty has proceeded. Here again, before we address ourselves to 
the interpretation of the author'^ mind, we patiently submit ouvselvcs 
to a vast scries of impressions. And in accordance with Sacon's 
maxim that a prudent interrogation is the half of knowledge, it is well 
to provide ourselves with a number of well-considered questions 
which we may address to our author. Let us cross-examine him as 
students of mental and moral science, and find rejilies in his written 
v^ords. Are his senses vigorous and fine? Does he see colour, 
as well as form? Docs he delight in all that appeals to the 
sense of hearing — the voices of Nature, and the melody and 
harmonies of the art of man? Thus Wordsworth, exquisitely 
organized for enjoying and interpreting all natural, and, if we may 
so say, homeless and primitive sounds, had little feeling for the 
delights of music. Can he enrich his poetry by gifts from the 
sense of smell, as did Keats, or is his nose, like Wordsworth's, an idle 
promontory projecting into a desert air? Has he, like Browning, a 
vigorous pleasure in all strenuous muscular movements, or docs he, 
like Shelley, live rapturously in the finest nervous thrills ? IIow docs 
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he experience and interpret the feeling of sex, and in what parts of 
his entire nature does that feeling find its elevating connections and 
associations? What arc his special intellectual powers? Is his 
intellect combative or contemplative? What are the laws which 
chiefly preside over the associations of his ideas? What are the 
emotions which he feels most strongly ? and how do his emotions 
coalesce with one another ? Wonder, terror^ awe, love, grief, hope, 
despondency, the benevolent aflcctions, admiration, the religions 
sentiment, the moral sentiment, the emotion of power, irascible 
emotion, ideal emotion — how do these make themselves felt in and 
through his writings ? What is his feeling for the beautiful, the 
sublime, the ludicrous? Is he of weak or vigorous will? In the 
conflict of motives, which class of motives with him is likely to pre- 
dominate ? Is he framed to believe or framed to doubt ? Is he 
prudent, just, temperate: or the reverse of these ? These and such like 
questions are not to be crudely and formally proposed, but are to be 
used with tact ; nor should the critic press for hard and definite 
answers, but know how skilfully to glean its meaning from an evasion. 
It is a dull cross-examiner who will invariably follow the scheme 
which he has thought out and prepared beforehand, and who cannot 
vary his questions to surprise or beguile the truth from an unwilling 
witness. But the tact whicli comes from natural gift and from 
experience, may be well supported by something of method — method 
well hidden away from the surface and from sight. 

This may be termed the psychological method of study. But w'C 
may also follow a more objective method. Taking the chief themes 
with which literature and art lire conversant — God, external Nature, 
humanity — we may inquire how our author has dealt with each of 
these,* What is his theology, or lys philosophy of the universe? 
By which we mean no’ abstract creed or doctrine, but the tides and 
currents of feeling and of faith as well as the tendencies and 
conclusions of the intellect. Under what aspect has this gpodly 
frame of things, in whose midst we are, revealed itself to him ? 
How has he regarcled and interpreted vUc life of man ? Under 
each of these great themes a multitude of subordinate topics ane 
included. And alike in this and in what we have termed the 
psychological method of study, we shall gain double results if we 
examine a writer^s works in the order of their chronology, and thus 
become acquainted with the growth and development of his powers, 
and the widening and deepening of his relations with man, with 
external Nature, and with that Supreme Power, unknown yet well 
known, of which Nature and man arc the manifestation. As to the 
study of an artisPs technical qualities, this, by virtue of the fact 
that he is an artist, is of capital importance; and it may often be 
associated, with the study of that which his technique is employed 
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to express and render-^the characteristics of •his mind^ and of the 
vision which he has attained of the external universe, of humanity 
and of God. ^ 

Of all our study the last end and aim should be to ascertoin how* 
a great writer or artist has served the life of man^ to ascertain this^ 
to bring home to ourselves as large a portion as may be of the gain 
wherewith he has enriched human life, and to render access to that 
store of wisdom, passion^ and power easier and surer for others. If 
our study does not directly or indirectly enrich the life of man, it is 
but a drawing of vanity with cart-ropes, a weariness to the flesh, or 
at best a busy idleness. 

Edwabd Dowdbn. 
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I N au article in the Contemporary Review of October, 1883, Mr, 
John Rae discusses the decay of the yeomanry, or peasant pro- 
prietors of England ; and he concludes his survey with a forecast of 
the future, which implies their possible revival. Mr. Rae^s very 
interesting observations might find their counterpart in a French 
article on the increase of the peasant proprietary in France. Before 
dealing with the present situation, on which I propose to dwell a 
little, I shall endeavour to show how this increase has come about. 
History alone can tell us what part has been taken in the formation 
of this class by^ natural caused, and what by artificial. Now without 
undertaking to show how much the natural causes arc to be preferred 
to the artificial, on the ground of ^heir not involving those acts bf 
spoliation and violence which must leave behind them deep-seated 
enmities, I regard it as an indisputable fact that small properties 
are in France a natural result of physical causes and of our moral 
and .social condition. Not, indeed, that I consider the system 
exclusively French. Far from it. I Regard it as destined* in the 
long run to extend to all countries. It is to be found at this 
moment even in America, that land of great estates, where, 
according to the latest returns, it is rapidly growing. I have no 
doubt that, so far as the nature of the soil admits of it, it will be 
the same in England, as soon as law and castom have lost a little of 
their aristoeratic character. What I wish to assert here is simply 
this— that the system naturally took its rise in a country where there 
has always been a certain reaction against extreme ineq^ualitics. If 
Frahee has not always been, what she essentially is* at present, a 
democratic country, it is none the less true that in France property 
has alwhys tended to break up, and, so to speak, to range itself in 
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rows and sort itself into sizes. Land and capital have hitherto beei^ 
alike in this; and they are so now^ with better reason than ever. * I 
say with better reason than ever, because the influence of law is now 
added to that of custom, already so strong amongst the most numerous 
class of landowners, who had no share in the spcxsial privileges insti* 
tuted for the benefit of a minority in the times preceding the 
Revolution. 1 hasten to add that this mode of regarding the system 
of small properties po* longer fl!nds any dissentients in France, not 
efen in what may be called the aristocratic classes, nor among the 
Legitimists most attached to the past. * 

It is only when we go back to the time of the Restoration, in 
1814 and 1815, when returning royalty brought back with it a class 
of emigrant nobles, animated by the most ardent reactionary spirit, 
that wc encounter a prevalent opinion which saw little bpt disadvan- 
tage in the existence of small rural properties. This class was not 
simply bent on recovering its property ; it cherished the notion of 
constituting a real territorial aristocracy, based on the laws of primo- 
geniture and substitution, and supported, moreover, by excessively 
high protective duties for the benefit of agriculture. At that time 
all eyes were turned on England; but while the Liberal party 
coveted her political liberties, the party of the ancim regime would 
gladly have contented itself with appropriating the aristocratic 
elements to be found in her constitution and laws. Economic 
preferences as to the dimensions of agricultural properties and the 
mode of their cultivation were almost always determined by political 
opinion ; at the present day, the only dispute is as to what limits 
it is desirable to place to the multiplication of small proprietorships ; 
and the attack is directed only against obviously excessive partition 
of the land. 

This excessive partition is attributed by many of its opponents ta 
the law of succession which, under the Code Civil of the Revolution, 
requires equal division amongst all the children, subject to certain 
reservations. This law of equal partition is bitterly attacked by the 
school of social economy founded some twenty-five years ago by 
M. Le Flay. I db not deny that it is very unfortunate in some of 
its effects; but I doubt whether these disadvantages would be 
remedied by giving absolute liberty of bequest. Equal inheritance 
has become a part of the national manners and customs, and has 
passed, so to speak, into ^e very blood of all Frenchmen. The law 
of succession leaves one share disposable by will, but nobody ever 
avails himself of the provision. Even the great landowners, who love 
to boast, in theory, the superiority of large estates and of cultivation 
on a large scale, themselves parcel out their land in order to let or 
sell more easily. It is perfectly fair to criticise whei^e the division 
is really excessive ; but it is not fair to exaggerate the gravity and 
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extent of the evil. The school of M. Le Play cannot, however, at 
th6 utmosi^ be considered hostile in principle to the existence of small 
properties. The master himself, whose doctrines are accepted and 
reiterated by his disciples with almost religious docility and venera- 
tion, pays a tribute of admiration to .the little rural estates cultivated 
by robust and industrious peasants. 

But has criticism always confined itself within these limits? 
Have we not seen it take of late a somewhat qiore systematic cha- 
racter ? Have we not had recent evidence of a more distinctly hostile 
dispositiem? Lady Yemey’s brilliant but dolorous pictures afford 
the answer to this question. While they certainly do honour to her 
distinguished talent, it is open to dispute whether they testify in the 
same degree to the exact impartiality of her pencil, and whether 
they 'do not throw into the shade some of the most essential features 
of the subject in order to bring out in stronger relief some of the 
less important. From a literary point of view, the shrewdness of 
her satire and the very eccentricity of her opinions are elements of 
success ; but, in the interests of truth, political economy and statis- 
tics are subject to somewhat more severe conditions. Lady Verney 
does me the honour to cite me, and to borrow some descriptive pas- 
sages from my Breton studies. These isolated passages are very far 
from representing the whole of my view even with regard to Brit- 
tany j while, as to the rest of the country, they do not represent it* 
at all As I am anxious to proceed to more general considerations, 
I will not stay to wrangle with Lady Verney over points of detail 
which might have been passed over altogether in silence if she had 
not attempted t^ use them as a conclusive argument against peasant 
properties. For instance, when Lady Verney says that there are 
peasants in France who have a fair chance of living and dying with- 
out ever having seen a tree, or wlien, on the line from Paris to 
Dijon, she counts only three chestnut-trees along the road, and does 
not deign so much as a glance at the forest, of Fontainebleau, the 
observation might be passed over as a mere inadvertence or gratui- 
tous assertion. But when she attribute* Ithis curious lack of trees in 
one of the best wooded countries in existence to the prevalence of 
small properties, she draws a deduction which must be dealt with at 
least in passing. We may finish with this point of detail by observ- 
ing, in opposition to the view put forward by Lady Verney, that 
small properties, so far from tending to the,destruction of trees, tend 
rathm* to their conservation. I trould ask any who are inclined 
to share Lady Verney^s opinion to look at those vast regions in 
Norniandy> Vendee, and other provinces, where a great part of the 
ground is. occupied by peasant properties, and where *the countiy is 
so fiiicdy wooded that it goes by the name of the Bocage. Seen 
from hills above, the country looks like a forest, so great is the 
mass of the plantations which serve as boundaries to the various plots. 
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The tendency to felling is much more noticeable under the grande 
culture^ which denudes its plains because the shadow thrown 
the trees, and the interference of their roots with more lucrative 
products, make them on the whole more injuripus ^than useful. 
Besides, is there anything extraordinary in seeing %o trees in certaiii 
parts of a country? Is it not the same with other countries? 
When you find a lack of trees in a district where there are small 
properties, does it nedbssarily follow that the small properties 
have caused the lack of trees ? It is just a little too unfair t6 
. make peasant properties a sort of scapegoat for all the ills and 
all the penury you chance upon in your travels. Thus, when the 
author of Feasant Properties points, out that the Savoyards are 
extremely poor — which, b^ the way, is nut exactly a discovery — ^why 
must she forth\^ith lay it to the account of their owning a little bit 
of land ? Does not their poverty sufiBciently explain itself, as you 
stand among their mountains with a desert before . you, and your 
feet in the snow or on the stones ? Are the rocks and the snow, 
too, diabolic inventions of the system of peasant proprietorship? 
Even in her most paradoxical mood the gifted authoress would shrink 
from hazarding such a suggestion. 

But I too may claim to have travelled a little in the agricultural 
districts of France, and studied their condition ; I too may claim to 
offer my testimony on the subject. This testimony I was indeed 
requested to give, when that section of the Institute to which I belong 
entrusted me with the task of investigating the moral, intellectual, 
and material condition of the agricultural population of France, 
without prejudice either against it or in its favour. » And I must 
surely have had this modest merit of impartiality, since my report, 
both for good and for evil, has several times been quoted in behalf 
of theories which are none of mine. In other works on political 
economy I have developed ideas, maintained a proposition, defended 
a cause. In this I confine myself to simply observing, and drawing 
certain deductions which appear to me to follow necessarily from my 
observations. • , 


I. 

I propose, in the first place, to offer a brief justification of the 
assertion that the division of the land into small agricultural proper- 
ties is in France a natural fact. A mere glance at the configuration 
of the ground, the nature of the soil, and the conditions of the 
climate is enough to show that the country, to a great extent at any 
rate, is made for ^his sort of division. One is struck at first sight 
with the extraordinary yariety which is the characteristic of French 
agriculture. It combines the products of Northern and Southern 
Europe. It lends itself to the growth of what I may call quite an 
encyclopsedic variety of crops, indigenous or naturalized. Wheat pre- 
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dominates^ of course ; but without denying the manifest advantages to 
bh obtained from large farming, there is no question that properties 
of medium size, and even quite small ones, so long as they are not 
absolutely so small as to prohibit the use of machinery, lend them- 
selves quite successfully to wheat cultivation. But there is so much 
else besides wheat. A very important place is filled by products 
which especially need manual labour in their cultivation, and by those 
which chiefly depend on climate and soil, such as the vine, the olive, 
and a multitude of other fruit-trees. Horticulture, again, must be 
reckoned amongst the sources of the national wealth, and so must 
market gardening. This last works to great advantage on small pro- 
perties; while the growth of the towns and the new facilities of 
transport are offering immense opportunities for its expansion. This 
form of cultivation is far from having reached the end of its con- 
quests ; it opens a wide prospect in the future to the small PreUch 
landowner. It is, so to speak, his Promised Land ; it is a field in 
which he will fight many a battle yet. Success cannot be doubtful, 
on a soil which has yet to be fully cleared and may undergo great 
improvements. In a luxurious country like ours this industry has 
the double recommendation of supplying in abundance those nourish- 
ing and agreeable products for which the demand at home is con- 
stantly rising, while they are also exported at high prices and in 
increasing quantities, and of producing plenty of dessert fruit, whic*h 
is always in great demand among Frenchmen. The importance of 
the products is not to be measured simply by the extent of ground 
they cover, but by the price at which they sell, and which forms the 
income of the«peasant cultivator. 

With regard to the historical causes which have favoured the 
development in France of small agricultural ownership, I will also 
say but a few words. To trace the origin of the movement we must 
go back to the time when the first gleams of civilization begin to 
pierce the thick darkness of barbarism, when wealth and liberty, 
progressing side by side, begin to stand out with some distinctness 
in the midst of servitude and poverty. ^ No sooner did the peasant 
find himself released from serfdom and in possessibn of a little hoard 
of savings, than he set himself to acquire a plot of ground ; and 
whether it were that the landlords, finding themselves in difficulties 
on their return from the Crusades, were glad to sell small parcels of 
land to the townsmen and peasantry, or lyhether the impulse to sell 
was determined by other motives, certain it is that small properties 
are to be found as early as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
that from that time forward the system goes on extending. One 
thing which greatly contributed to this extension^ and which has 
hardly been credited with all the importance it deserves, is the fact 
that the petite culture actually existed, and existed in an extreme 
form, within the limits of the great estates. It was started on an 
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immense scale by the abbeys and the landlords themselves. They 
carri3d the division of the land to such an extent that in many 
cases the holdings were mere plots of ground. A fact like this 
cannot be ignored. If the landowners themselves^ invented the 
system^ it must have been because they found it Advantageous ; and 
it would not have been advantageous had not the soil, by its very 
nature, lent itself to such a mode of cultivation. In this way the 
framework of the small ^properties had all been traced out beforehand. 
When from a simple metayer the peasant became a proprietor, nothing 
was changed in outward appearance ; the land was just the same the 
day after that it had been the day before. The creation of the 
small properties has come about almost insensibly, and as it were 
silently, sometimes leaving hardly a trace of the manner in whijh it 
was accomplished. There is no cause for surprise in this, to those 
tvho know how things that are going to live, and that have a great 
future before them, nearly always come to pass in this way, gradually 
and obscurely. In matters like this, man seems to imitate Nature, 
which never acts on impulse nor by fits and starts. Thus, century by 
century, the system of small properties advanced and grew. It 
spread widely during the first two-thirds of the sixteenth century ; 
it underwent a period of stagnation during the wars of religion. Its 
course is always seen to be subject to these oscillations. In times 
of comparative prosperity, the peasant buys. In the troubles brought 
about by wars of invasion or by civil war, he ceases to buy, and is 
sometimes even obliged to sell. No sooner does the situation lighten 
a little, than the movement begins again more vigorously than before, 
and at last it goes on gaining stcadily*until we app^’oach the time 
of the French llevolution. 

It has thus been clearly show^ that peasant proprietorship is no 
device invented all of a piece and carried by force of law, and that it 
dates from long before the great catastrophe to which I have referred. 

To the evidence already adduced, I will add a few decisive facta, 
taken from a recent publication — numbering but a few pages in 
quantity, but solid enough as to quality — written Ay a very learned 
and competent aulhority in agriculture, M. Marc de Haut. It is a 
pamphlet ''On the Division of Landed Property in France before 
and after 1791 ; and it shows how, in many places, the number of 
plots existing in compamtively early times was almost the same as at 
present. M. de Haut finds proof of this fact in the court-rolls and 
cartularies among which he has been carrying on his researches, 
and in a comparison of these with the most recent cadastral returns. 
He cites as an example a document of 1509, relating to the lands of 
the Abbey of C^ielles, a canton now situated in the department of 
Seine-et-Morne. The return is precisely the same then and now. 
The partition took place sometimes by sale, sometimes by the refusal 
of the heirs to share a small domain together. 
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But was it on the whole a good or an evil, this subdivision of the 
land ? It seems almost self-evident that a custom so general and 
so freely accepted must have had, when looked at on all sides, 
advantages i^ore than sufficient to counterbalance its drawbacks. 
At the end of Uhe eighteenth century Arthur Young himself, 
prejudiced as he was, in principle, in favour of the accumulation of 
land, severe as he is in his judgments on France, and particularly on 
certain cases of excessive morcellementy nevertheless speaks with 
honest admiration of many of these little properties, of which there 
existed at that time — to use the often-quoted expression of Necker — 
une immensite.” Those who disparage small properties might do 
well to cast their eye over these passages of the celebrated English 
traveller, whose observations, notwithstanding some mistakes, have 
left an indelible trace on the study of the subject. 

There is no way so certain to make the best of the mountain 
summits as to parcel them out among the peasants. You may see 
this in Languedoc, where they have carried up on their backs in baskets 
the soil that Nature denied thera.^^' 

Give a man secure possession of a barren rock, and he will trans- 
form it into a garden.’’ 

And, speaking of the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, he exclaims. 
The magic of ownership is turning its sands into gold.^’ 

The sceptic should read, again, what he says on the subject of 
Bearn, Flanders, Artois, and Picardy. There are many such 
passages as these, which quite give the lie to the sinister prophecies 
as to the future of France of which he allowed himself to* become 
the spokesmans * 

The part taken by the Revolution in the development of peasant 
properties in France, after all that, has been said of it, comes in fact 
to very little. What that part really was may be shown with a 
much closer approximation to the truth since we have ceased to 
content ourselves with vague and general expressions. No doubt it 
acted gradually on the large estates, by substituting equal partition 
for the custom df primogeniture ; but thi^ took place to a much 
smaller extent than is commonly imagined. Y^ith regard to the 
institution of small properties itself, wc must be careful to distin- 
guish between the different groups of confiscated property offered 
for sale. The sale of clerical property is far from having had the 
effects attributed to it. About onc-third^of it was wood, and was 
added at once to the domain of the State. Another third consisted 
of buildings and town property. The last third, which 'may be 
estimated at about one milliard, consisted of agricultural holdings. 
These were sold just as they were, whether large> medium, or small, 
without ’ being divided into lots for Isale ,* and the buyers came for 
the most part from the well-to-do bourgeois class. It was only the 
emigrant’s estates which were cut up into lots and sold by auction ; 
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and between 1793 and the year VII. more than a milliard of 
property was disposed of in this way ; bat it did not all fall into the 
hands of the peasants. Some estimate may be formed fieom the 
returns sent in by each of the departments in 1824, ^with a view to 
.determining the amount of the indemnity to be {toid to the emigrant 
nobles. The part played by the confiscations in the diffusion of 
peasant properties is thus seep to be purely subordinate. ' In. ' any 
case there is one es&ntial point to be obserred. The peasants 
received nothing gratuitously. What they had they paid for ; and 
even then another milliard was paid by the country, under the 
Restoration, in order to make the settlement final, and to remove < 
the stigma attaching to its origin in the minds of the Roydut party. 
The great thing done by the Revolution in the matter of tibe land 
was not the ..taking it away from its old possessors and' putting it 
in circulation important as that may have been. The really fruit- 
ful part of its work was the emancipation of the land from feudal 
charges, and the throwing open of the great estates to freedom of 
sale and purchase. 

. May we not, then, fairly conclude, from this rapid historical 
survey, that natural causes have played a much more active part in 
the formation of small rural .properties in France than any artificial 
causes ? The system is founded on a rock ; and the reasons why it 
is so will become more and more apparent as we proceed. 

There is at bottom but one single artificial cause — the law of 
succession, which requires equal partition amongst all the children. 
Now, although for my own part I have no objection to some exten- 
sion of the liberty of bequest — doubtftil as it may be whether such 
an extension can be rendered absolutely free from danger — ^I have 
already said that this cause docj not count for so much as has been 
supposed. So far, at least, as the tiers-itat is concerned, the 
Revolution did but legalize a custom which already existed. Fer^ 
sonal property was equally divided amongst all the children, without 
distinction of age or sex ; and the same rule applied — I do not say 
habitually, but very frequently — to real propertyl 

And now, having obtained from the past such useful information 
as it has for ns on the subject in hand, we may pass on to the 
present 


II. 

We shall have, in the first place, to deal with certain questions as 
to -the excessive division of land, and to inquire whether or not the 
practice is really spreading all over the country like a sort^of 
festering wound, eating away its strength. Now it is very far from 
being as bad as this; and besides, it is not true that the evil is so 
incurable as people seem to think it. Not' but what, in my 
opinion, there must always be some tendency to excess on this side. 
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Whatever you have to ‘deal with, there must always be drawbacks as 
well as advantages ; and all that can reasonably be expected is, that 
the drawbacks should be successfully minimized. Now it is im- 
portant to observe that the free exchange of land tends at the same 
time to recreate ^ considerable number of estates by the massing 
together of adjoining plots. This fact has just been very plainly 
brought to light by M. A. de Poville in his book, Le Morcellement,^^ 
the most exhaustive inquiry into the state of small properties in>France 
which has yet appeared. Nowhere has it been more clearly shown how 
much the practice has gained on the one side and lost on the other, 
how much harm it has done, and how much more good than harm — 
always on condition that it stops within certain limits ; and even 
these limits are, as I have myself observed', not very easy to deter- 
mine, since such and such a plot or parcel — understanding by these 
terms a very tiny strip of land — may nevertheless be extremely fertile. 
One of the most efficacious remedies for over-minute division would bq 
a reform of taxation. The duties on alienation should be lightened so 
as to facilitate sale on succession. One quite new law is intended to 
diminish the cost of uniting parcels of land within the same communes, 
or within adjoining communes. This will certainly do some good. But 
evep supposing that when all possible legal measures have been taken 
to facilitate the sale and transfer of land, excessive partition should 
become less frequent, we shall still have to reckon with the some- 
times exaggerated passion of the peasant for the possession of land. 
Nevertheless, there is more than one part of the country where we 
begin to see the spread of a marked inclination towards other forms of 
investment ; such as Govenrraent stock, railway bonds and shares, 
and paper securities of various kinds. This disposition would doubt- 
less have gained a fuller development if the peasants first actuated 
by it had not been several times betrayed by speculators ; but it may 
be expected that the deterrent effect of these disappointments will 
last only for a time. 

That an excessive partition of land exists in almost all parts of the 
country, and that,* in the eastern departments especially, far too 
much of the soil is taken up in this wa},^no one can deiy ; but 
these excessively minute plots represent only a fraction of the small 
properties of the country, which are only partially open to the same 
objections. Again, erroneous ideas are often entertained as to the 
extent of the preponderance of small j)ropcBties, which are supposed 
to occupy the whole, or much the greater part, of all the cultivated 
districts. This mistake is based on the very large number of exist- 
ing landowners, of whom the great majority certainly are peasants. 
Calculations vary as to the exact number of owners of estates of all 
dimensions. The Government returns give, for the year 1851, 
7,584,901> and for 1879, 8,454,218. M, de Foville disputes 
these figures, and arrives at the following results : — Before 
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the Revolution, four million landowners ; about 1825, more than 
six and a half millio|is ; in 1850, from seven to seven and a hfllf 
millions ; in 1875, about eight millions ; a number which may since 
have somewhat diminished in consequence of the agricultural crisis* 
The census of 1881 reckoned only about four miUions of proprietors ; 
but' then it omitted the owners of the smallest properties included in 
M. de Foville’s statistics. Many of these microscopic proprietors are 
but very partially depefldent on the proceeds of the land. It must 
not, however, be supposed that when it has been ascertained that 
half the landed estates in France pay less than five francs in taxes — 
a sum which, to an Englishman especially, must seem simply ridicu- 
lous — everything has been said that there is to say. These tiny - 
plots of ground often yietd a gross produce of double and treble the 
calculated reti;rn. Some of the property, again, consists of cottages 
and kitchen-gardens. Many small proprietors do not practically 
belong to the agricultural class at all ; they are engaged in manu- 
facture and other industries ; and to think of these persons as poor 
because the quantity of land they possess is small would be a great 
mistake. Many of those who own from ten to twenty hectares are 
not poor at all. Properties exceeding twenty hectares are commonly 
classed as of medium size, though in some districts they are reckoned 
small up to thirty hectares. This, however, is rare. In general, 
what are called medium properties range from twenty to sixty or 
eighty hectares ; and then begin what we, with our democratic ideas, 
regard as large properties, reaching up to three or four hundred 
hectares, or in some exceptional cases even more. About two-thirds 
of the country is occupied by medium mid large properties. 

It may be said that in general an enlightened self-interest will 
suffice to maintain or restore ascertain equilibrium in the dimen- 
sions of the various properties, and ensure the correction of the evil 
so soon as it becomes excessive. This principle explains the move-, 
ment towards the re-consolidation of estates. Not only does the 
medium- proprietor go on buying fresh plots, but the peasants them- 
selves often end by making some arrangement which brings things 
back to a more convenient point. I have myself seen many instances 
of this. I will content myself with quoting one case which came under 
my notice quite recently in a large commune near Paris — the commune 
of Argenteuil, celebrated for its abundance of wine and especially of 
vegetables, for which it has a quite exceptional reputation. I have 
seen this locality mentioned as offering one of the most curious 
examples of extreme subdivision. The peasant's tiny strip of land 
might be exhibited as a champion specimen of a dwarf estate. Its 
revenue was reckoned not in francs but in centimes, and very 
often it was paid away in taxes. Such was the estiiiiate made 
some forty years ago, and repeated later in a learned work of M. 
Leon Faucher. But the information I was able to procure a few 
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months ago showed a * complete change in the state of things. The 
excess of partition had vanished altogether. The land was dis- 
tributed^ in convenient proportions^ into small and medium pro- 
perties, and the owners were enjoying a comfortable competency. 
Instances sticii as this are by no means scarce in France. 

ni. 

And now, what has been the general effect of these small 
properties on the agricultural prosperity of Prance?— for on this 
the judgment to be passed upon them must largely depend. The 
partisans of large estates declared that the system would be the 
ruin of the country; it would check the production of cattle; and 
this result would be the lAore deplorable « inasmuch as the small 
properties would gradually swallow up all the large ones. I will 
confine myself to marshalling a few facts which afford sufficient 
evidence of the groundlessness of these predictions. It is notorious 
that the country, now produces a much larger number of plants, 
both for food and for industrial purposes, than it did a hundred 
years ago, or even forty or fifty. The number of hectares laid 
down in wheat has greatly increased, as is proved by statistics which 
appear to rest on a sound enough basis to be received as approxi- 
mately correct. In 1815 four and a half millions of hectares were 
sown with wheat, and they yielded forty million hectolitres, or nine 
hectolitres per hectare ; at the present time some seven and a half 
million hectares give an average annual yield of nearly a hundred 
thousand hectolitres, or fourteen hectolitres per hectare (this calcu- 
lation falls somewhat below’*the truth, the real yield being fifteen). 
Taken altogether, this average is still low, and it is far exceeded in 
many places, where the yield reaches twenty-five or thirty hectolitres 
per hectare, and occasionally eveii forty. To wheat wc must add 
oats, yielding sixty-eight million hectolitres ; rye, yielding twenty-five 
million ; barley, twenty million ; maize, ten million ; and so on. The 
advance in crops grown for fodder and manufacture has been still 
greater and moit5 rapid. But I will here only deal with the . crops 
which the peasant uses for food, as well a.^grows for sale. Between 
1813 and 1835 the advance in wheat was very marked. The average 
yield of the whole country was fifty-seven million hectolitres. A 
harvest of sixty millions flooded the market, and brought down the 
price to fifteen or sixteen francs. In 18<)1, on the other hand, a 
harvest of seventy-five millions caused a considerable rise ; and 
harvests of eighty and ninety millions have since had the same effect. 
In 1840 the total value of the yield was two milliards one hundred 
and sixteen million francs; in 1876 it was four milliards forty- 
two millions; and this was not consequent on a rise in price, for 
the price has remained stationary at about twenty francs the 
hectolitre* ‘ In this production of cereals the medium and small 
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properties have borne, a share which, though difficult to estimate 
with precision, is evidently not unimportant; and to this .must 1)0 
added the very considerable return obtained from the* cultivation 
of beetroot — ^whicb, besides the sugar it yields, serves ac food for 
stock — of vegetables, roots, aud especially potatoes, *aind of gaxden 
and orchard produce. 

Without entering into detail, .the question of . live stock must be 
^urticularly adverted tb. This was the rock on which small properties 
were to founder. A library might have been filled with the books 
that were written foretelling the extinction of sheep and oxen. 
Orators and statesmen joined the cry, and even a few agriculturists; 
and it was caught up by a chorus of novelists, such as Honor6 de 
Balzac, who, in a work something between a novel and a pamphlet, 
tries to palm.off upon us the scum of a population of rascally boors, 
all of them more or less thieves and poachers, as representing the 
French peasantry. Calculations were made, even under the Eesto- 
-ration, as to the amount of stock which could be reared on large 
and small farms respectively. The comparison was made both 
in France and in Belgium. As regards horned cattle, the small 
farms had decidedly the best of it. As regards sheep, the 
large farms had the advantage, but not so decidedly. On 

the whole, an immense increase is shown in oxen and cows, and 
a smaller but distinct increase in Sheep. It must, at the same 
time, be noticed, as affecting this calculation, that there is a striking 
diminution in the extent of fallow land and of those barren moors 
and heaths where herds of soriy cattle used to browse on the scanty 
herbage. Two d.hcr facts deserve careful attention. The first is 
the rise in the value of the small properties, which has tripled and 
quadrupled since 1821, while tl^at of the large properties has only 
doubled. The second is the marked increase in the average propor- 
tion of produce to population. More than twenty years ago an 
eminent economist, Leonce de Lavergne, showed that, by dividing 
the total corn and meat supply for 1789, 1815, and 1859 equally 
per head among the population, the annual proportion was found to 
be as follows : — For 1789 : Population, 26^ millions, 1^ hectolitres 
of wheat ; hectolitres of barley and other grain ; of a kilo- 
gramme of meat. ' ForT815 : Population, 29^ millions — wheat, 
hectolitres ; barley and other grain, 1^ hectolitres' ; meat, 18. kilos. 
For 1859 : Population, 36 millions — ^wbhat, 2 hectolitres ; barley and 
other grain, 1 hectolitre ; meat, 28 kilos. To these should be added 
potatoes, wine and other beverages, vegetables fresh and dried, and milk, 
all of which were showing an increase more rapid than that of the 
population. A further increase in the quantity of these products has 
taken place since 1859. All, or nearly all, this progress has been 
achieved by the small proprietor by sheer manual labour, and this 
although his capital has augmented, aud the quantity of machinery 
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minus arrears, is not to" be compared Tritb what might be seen forty 
years ago. 

. I do not pretend that this is a very advanced state of things^ from 
an agricultural point of view. But what could be done by labour 
has been done — doife for the great produets by sustained and regular 
labour, and done for the finer products, which demand skill and 
intelligence in those who cultivate them, by skilful and intelligent 
labour. ■< 

IV. 

Modest as is the condition of most of the peasant proprietors of 
France, it would be very unjust to apply to them the famous line — 
Sic VOS non vobis mellificatis apes. It must be remembered that if, 
in fostering the increase of the earth, they labour for the good of 
others, they also labour for the increase of their own well-being. I 
will begin by quoting one fact which is not without significance. 
To the question, Is there such a thing as agricultural pauperism ? 
the answer I have received has almost everywhere been in 
the negative. A few wandering beggars, a few poor persons 

in receipt of relief from the bureaux de bienfaisance, cannot be 
taken as constituting a real endemic pauperism. To the further 
question, Are the peasants deeper in debt than they were ? ” the 
uniform reply has been that they are very much less so, and that they 
much seldomcr have recourse to the money-lender for the means of 
buying or working the land. Borrowing is becoming quite rare. 
The practice which does grow upon the peasant is that of saving. 
This must be put together with another reply, very' generally given -. 

The peasants live better than they used to do ; and another, less 
general I admit, but not infrequent : They live comfortably.^' 

Now, without leading us to form an exaggerated idea of the well- 
being of the peasant landowners, or to deny the privations to which, 
in some ways, they sulyect themselves, these answers suffice to show 
that they cannot be regarded as pariahs, or as hapless wretches living 
to curse their own existence, or sinking into a stupidity in which 
they cannot even feel its burden. If we are not to have idylls about 
them, at least we need not blacken the picture. Above all, let us be 
quite clear as to what we mean by peasant proprietors, and not give 
the name to the labourer who lives on his wages, but happens to own 
a tiny house and strip of garden planted with*a few trees and cabbages. 
Even the labourer is not always in so precarious a position 
as might be imagined. Many of these men now live very 
tolerably, thanks to the rise of labourers' wages, ^ which are 
almost everywhere double or treble what they were. When they 
are employed on the farms they have good food and want for 
nothing. Those who work at home are not, of course, so well fed, and 
probably drink nothing but water. But is it not rather a straining 
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of the term to call these day labourers propfietors ? We must not 
set the average type too high, but ire can hardly lower it to this. * 

We will suppose, then, that the peasant proprietor owns half a 
hectare at least, and perhaps as much as ten or twenty hectares, or 
even goo^a little further, up to twenty-live or tbirtj^ which makes 
him a medium proprietor without his ceasing to be a peasant. But 
without resting too much on these calculations, we may point out 
certain generid facts, bearing on the material condition of the peasant 
cultivator. His food has improved in many ways. White bread 
has almost everywhere taken the place of rye breadT and buckwheat 
cakes ; and where the buckwheat still holds its own, as in Bretagne, 
it is, after all, a wholesome and nutritive food in itself, and is only 
spoilt and rendered indi^stible by badi cooking. You must go deep 
into the receK«e8 of the out-of-the-way mountain districts beforS you 
find the peasant still mixing his wheat with rye or barley, and even 
this mixed bread, if it is not very white, is at any rate neither ill- 
flavoured nor unwholesome. In the more prosperous provinces, such 
as Normandy and a few others, the peasant eats butcher's meat 
several times a week — once on Sunday, and at least twice on week 
days; the medium proprietor has it every day. Fork is the chief 
meat everywhere, and is cooked with cabbage or potatoes. This kind 
of food is sufficient for the maintenance of a vigorous race ; and the 
French peasant, proprietor or not, does not find it monotonous. He 
never tires of it ; and if the more substantial farmer sometimes varies 
it with other meats, with fowl, fish, and vegetables, the smaller farmer 
does not hold with the innovation, and probably declines the luxury 
when it is offered’ him. Several of tha daily meals are of bread and 
soup, of which he is very fond, and he adds a little cheese. In the 
South less meat is eaten, and more vegetables, with plenty of fruit 
and small melons, somewhat coarser than those which appear on our 
tables, but also possibly wholesomer. In all parts of the country, 
with scarce an exception, milk and butter must be included in the 
bill of fare. Most rural families kill at least . one pig every year. 
Generally the house-mistress has also a cow to whiclkshe attends, partof 
whose milk is cohsumed at home, and part sold. Thus, in Brittany 
for instance, in the very humblest cabin, you may find bonny chil- 
dren with round rosy cheeks, due in great part to their milk diet. 
The Breton men are generally strong, and the women healthy. Yet I 
have also found, in some pprts of the same province, such a lack of suffi- 
cient nourishment has told upon the labour both of men and women. 

If the small proprietor is temperate in the matter of food, 
and parsimonious in everything else, the medium proprietor lives 
on a much more generous scale. This is noticeable everywhere, 
even iu Brittany, and especially on the coast. You see it in Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, Artois, Flanders; you see it iu the midland, in 
the west— in fact almost all over the country. The small pro- 
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prietor of the north and west, while he restricts himself in other 
things to the bare necessaries of life, is given to drunkenness — a 
thing hardly ever to be seen in the south; Drunkenness diminishes 
in proportion as you rise above the labouring class ,* but in this class 
itself it has, if anytkiug, rather increased, and our modern^^alcoholic 
beverages have given it a more dangerous character. 

The small proprietor owes it to his habits of frugality and his un- 
tiring industry that he has tided over the agricultural crisis better 
than the heavily-taxed wage-paying landowner, and better also than 
the medium proprietor, who has often too great a liking for his ease, 
and who spends too much of his time in the caf6. 

In the matter of warm, wholesome, and convenient clothing the 
peasant proprietor has made ‘a great advance. With certain reser- 
vations, the same may be said for his lodging. The great majority 
of cottages nowadays arc decently furnished, and have several rooms 
for the accommodation of the family, with a dining-room and often a 
little parlour. Handers is proverbial for the exquisite cleanliness of 
its crockery and furniture ; Touraine has a taste for the elegant. The 
first glance at the place docs not always suggest it. The dirty-looking, 
ill-kept little farm, with its dung-heap or its muck- strewn yard — a 
waste of good manure— does not prepare you for the comparatively 
decent dwelling of the farmer or owner. And it must be admitted that 
there are many of the extremely small proprietors of whom 1 was lately 
speaking who have but a wretched hovel surrounded by its patch of 
land, with its squalid rooms adjoining the pig-sty, where the pig may 
be seen mingling familiarly with the company till some one sends 
him grunting back to his trough. It may bo said that such an 
interior as this does not give the idea of a very high state of 
civilization ; well and good ; but let it be understood that this is not 
a picture of the home of the peasant proprietor. You might as well 
call a workman living in a garret a proprietor, because his few sticks of 
furniture are his own. ,The needy peasant whose hut is hardly worth 
five hundred francs in all is practically no more a proprietor than he 
is. We have already described several ypes of the real peasant 
proprietor — the grazier of the Ange valley, the agriculturist of the 
plain of Caen, the market gardener of St. Omer, the hortillon of 
Amiens — a sort of hereditary kitchen gardener, the horticulturist of 
Angers, and so forth. You might point to people of this class in 
every part of the country as models of prosperity and well-being. 

The mass of peasant proprietors, however poor, never complain of 
their lot. It is rather among those who are better off that one ’ 
perceives an occasional preference of town occupations to those of the 
country. It would be a great mistake to regard as a sign of stupidity 
or inertia that placid satisfaction which never complains, except in the 
sense in which everybody sometimes grumbles a little at his work. The 
PrencK peasant is generally sharp-witted and wary — another result 
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of his having affairs of his own to manage. • You may go all over 
the country, from north to south and from east to west^ and you will 
not find a trace of a social question.^^ The peasant does^not covet 
the large estate which borders on his own. Some symptoms^ indeed, 
of a different spirit appeared soon after the Bqvolufion ,pf 1848, 
when a handful of peasants in the east of France made some display 
of communistic tendencies. But this was a rare exception, and th^ 
is no sign of the existence of such tendencies at present. A stranger 
in practice to the greed of socialism, the peasant is still more a 
stranger to it in his dreams ; and in this he differs widely from the^ 
workman of the towns, who not only follows his own unbridled 
imagination, but yields to the influence of a propagandist party spirit. 
The towns seem to have attracted to themselves all that is chimerical 
and violent in the democratic spirit. While the workman of^the 
towns proposes* nothing less than to reconstitute society on a new 
pattern, the peasant progCrietor gets on very well with society as it is. 
It is the same, for the present, with the landless labourer. He gets 
good wages and will very likely end in buying a little domain him- 
self. The mass of the rural population is thus heartily attached to 
the existing social order. I may mention another point. In these 
rural households the family is almost always respected. People do not 
live together without marriage, as they do in the towns ; public opinion 
would not suffer it. Any false step is covered and repaired by 
marriage. Crime is comparatively rare in the country. The charge 
to which, the peasant is most justly open — and especially the prospe- 
rous peasant — at least in many departments, is that of having too few 
children, for fear of cramping his resources and mutilating his in- 
heritance. This calculating spirit, which comes from an excess of 
foresight, is to be regretted ; but it may be questioned whether it 
goes exclusively with small properties; The well-to-do townsfolk 
have fewer children than the working man. Wherever . material 
prosperity is found, the calculating spirit is not far behind. 

To conclude : it is one of the happy results *of the distribution of 
small properties in the hands of the peasants that we^have no agrarian 
question. Peace, profound peace, reigns in the country. There has 
been no troubling of the harmony between landowners and farmers 
in consequence of the exactions of the former when the competition 
for farms was keenest, nor yet any when times changed, and the 
landlord was forced to rqduce his rents. In the same way the 
difficulties between the farmers and the labourers who demanded 
higher wages have never got beyond the stage of complaint and 
recrimination. The conflict of interests and the restlessness of 
discontent have been kept within limits too narrow to allow of 
serious complications. 

It may, then, safely be asserted that in this French society, so divided 
by party passion, and where in the field of manufacturing industry the 
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opposition between labour and capital breaks out so often into fierce 
dissensions, there is one place reserved for peace and concord^ sheltered 
from the conflict of classes^ and this is amongst the rural population 
who form the vast majority of all Frenchmen. , I do not say that 
this concord Inay mot be troubled some day ; but in any case I 
incline to think it will not be troubled very deeply. Small owner- 
ship is the surest protection against socialism. It teaches patience 
to those who hope to have it, and to have it as the fruit of 
their own self-denial. It tranquillizes those who liave it already, 
by satisfying their ambition, and it fosters in them habits of 
order and of industry. Property is not only a pleasure, it is an 
education. In France, as in other countries, instances may be cited 
where working men in manufacturing towns, having by skilful 
contrivance acquired a little house of their own, have completely 
abandoned the idle and disorderly habits of their class from the 
moment they found themselves in posscssil||fi of a home. This is 
what can be said and ouglit to be said for peasant proprietorship^ 
without representing the peasant as faultless or the system itself as 
perfect. No system is absolutely perfect. This must be judged as 
a whole ; and besides, its defects may to a great extent be remedied. 
The great point is, that there is in peasant proprietorship no original 
and fatal principle of corruption and misery, and that, on the con- 
trary, it acts at once as a powerful incentive and as a salutary chock. 
These are merits of the highest order, advantageous alike to the 
individual and to the commonwealth ; and their value cannot be 
ignored without doing both injustice and injury. 

The case for peasant proprietorship may • be summed up, 
then, pretty nearly as follows. In the first place, it is in the 
nature of things ; wherever it is left unhampered by legal 
impediments it takes root and grows. Its advance is not violent 
and aggressive ; its slow and modest conquests are the reward of 
personal effort. It is not exclusive ; it admits the coexistence of 
properties of all dimensions suitable to the soil and climate and 
social conditions.^ It is consonant at once with the liberal ideas of 
modem societies, and with tlie principics of a wise conservatism, 
since it creates a class of men cliaracteristically independent, self- 
reliant, and contented with their lot, and secures them by their very 
regard for their own interests against the temptation to abuse their 
independence. The countries which havp it would be sorry to be 
without it ; the defects of which it can be justly accused, are suscep- 
tible of diminution ; and neither they nor the unjust criticism which 
has been brought to bear upon it will avail to check its progress, in 
countries which have hitherto been considered the classic ground of 
the great estates. 

Henri Baudrillart, 

Membro de I’Institut de France. 
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B efore proceeding further with story, I should like to give 
some further idea of the principles of Fre-Baphaelitisnf, and 
of the hopes we had of it. In doing so, I would not trench upon 
the claims of others taxxplain from their own points of view ; but I 
write, not as a stranger might do, gathering his conclusions from the 
results, but as one of the accessories before the fact, making his 
confessions after all his guilty companions as well as himself have 
had the fullest meed of punishment for their offence. I must 
return therefore to the studio in Cleveland Street,* and give further 
reminiscences of Rossetti, who came rather gradually to take a 
retired course, out of my ken, and who can now only be known by 
his work and words, which give value in the eyes of the world to the 
records of his friends. 

I will ask my readers, then, to imagine a young man of decidedly 
foreign aspect, about 5 feet in height, with long brown hair 
touching his shoulders, not taking care to walk erect, but rolling 
carelessly as he slouched along, pouting with parted lips, staring 
with dreaming eyes — the pupilb not reaching the bottom lids — 
grey eyes, not looking directly at any point, but gazing listlessly 
about ; the openings large and oval, the lower orbits dark- 
coloured. His nose was aquiline but delicate, with a depression from 
the frontal sinus shaping the bridge ; the nostrils full, the brow 
rounded and prominent, and the line of the jaw angular and 
marked, while still uncovered with beard. His shoulders were not 
square, but yet fairly masculine in shape. The singularity of gait 
depended upon the width of hip, which was unusual. Altogether, 
he was a lightly built man, with delicate hands and feet ; although 
neither weak nor fragile in constitution, he was nevertheless 
altogether unaffected by any athletic exercises. He was careless in his 
dress, which then was, as usual with professional men, black and 
of evening cut. So superior was he to the ordinary vanities of young 
men that he would allow the spots of mud to remain dry on his legs 
for several days. His overcoat was brown, and not put on with ordinary 

* Not in Gower Street, as stated in a note to the previous article. 
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attention ; and with his pushing stride and loud vpice, a specie^ scrutiny 
would have been needed to discern the reserved tenderness that dwelt 
in the breast of the apparently careless and defiant youth. But any 
one who approached and addressed him was struck with sudden 
surprise to find!* all his critical impressions dissipated in a moment; 
for the language of the painter was refined and polished^ and he proved 
to be courteous, gentle and winsome, generous in compliment, rich 
in interest in the pursuit of others, and in cilery respect, as far as 
could be shown by manner, a cultivated gentleman. (I hate the 
word in its canting sense, but here in its least presumptuous signi- 
ficance it has a meaning which no other word would so accuratdy 
convey.) To one who lived with .him he showed an inexhaustible 
store of accomplishments, yet /rom his uncontrollable temper under 
the trials of studio work, it was clear that he had been a spoilt child. 
When, however, his work did not oppress his spirits, when his soul 
was not tormented by some unhappy angel-model — frightened out of 
its wits in turn by his fiery impatience — he could not restrain his 
then happy memory of divine poesy. He had been a student of 
poetry almost to the exclusion of other pursuits, and he had feasted 
specially upon the verses of the trc-centists. For Homer he never 
betrayed great enthusiasm ; of the ancients, Catullus was his favourite. 
He chanted with a voice rich and full of passion, now in the lingua 
Toscana, and again in that of the ^^well of English undefiled.^^ He de- 
lighted most in those poems for which the world then had shown but 
little appreciation. Sordcllo and Paracelsus he would give by 
forty and fifty pages at a time, and, what were more fascinating, the 
shorter poems of Browning. ,Then would follow the grand rhetoric 
from Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde,’’ in the scene between the herald 
and the Court at Ghent with Philip in reply — a scene very much to 
my taste, with my picture standing bn the easel designed to show the 
spirit of justice, inevitable in the fulness of time, on all such as 
being strong scourged the weak, and being rich robbed the poor, 
and “changed the sweat of Nature’s brow to blood.” Then would 
come the pathetic .strains of W. B. Scott’s “ Rosabell ” (which later 
furnished Rossetti with the subject called ''Found”), These, and 
there were countless other examples, all showed a wide field of 
interest as to poetic schools. 

But the studying of them had never led him to profess any respect 
for natural science, or to evince any regard for the remote stages of 
creative development or the lower steps of human progress. He 
regarded such studies as altogcthevt foreign to poetry. The language 
used in early times to describe ihc appearances of Nature he 
accepted as the exclusive and ever-sufficient formulae. The modern 
discbv'eries of science therefore had no charms for him ; neither had 
the changed conditions of the people who were to be touched by art 
any claim for special consideratioi* They had no right to be difierent 
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from the people of Dante’s time^ if I may use my own words to 
epitomize his meaning. * 

I give this evidence of the nature of his mind, with no thought of 
criticizing his philosophy. On the contrary, I know that this must 
ever be the position taken up by the dilettante schoof, and that in 
certain work for architectural uses it must be allowed so long as the 
forms of thought remain as they are ; and further, that it is the principle 
of much of the very hipest art of the present day. I adduce the 
facts as illustrative of Rossetti at that time, with the object of proving 
that (although we joined together to fight against the then current 
modes of art, as wanting in serious ambition, vital force, and 
thoroughness of expression) we saw no obstacle to union in our 
manner of acquiring powel^ direct from creation itself, to establish a 
healthier and piore pervading taste than that which was frittering 
away the genius of the nation in trifles and bombast. 

We frequently talked over scientific and historical matters, for 
my previous reading and experience had led me to love them and to 
regard them as of the greatest poetic and pictorial importance for 
modern art ; for then, as now, I concluded that the appeal we made 
could be strengthened by using the instruments of the age which 
human intellect had discovered. In my father’s collection of books 
were many on science ’hnd history, as well as on art, and in my 
first office I had found many volumes of an instructive kind. It was 
but a poor substitute for the systematic training in school, but my 
master did occasionally look over my self-imposed lessons, and it was 
some compensation that I read mine with hunger, while other boys 
of my age were befug brought to the same food very unwillingly, and 
with the feeling of being already too much crammed. When my 
employer had a visitor who could understand him, he talked much of 
Socrates, of M. Aurelius, Seneca and Epictetus, quoting many of 
their*sayings and doings. Homer and part of Plutarch I used to take 
from home to the office, and read them there with much delight ; and 
I found time also at my second office to read as well as to draw. 
Shakespeare, too, I then first gloried in ; and these authors, with other 
full-blown blossoms of thought, had given me a wide interest in the 
world which Rossetti deemed wholly external to the nature of a 
poetic painter. He had not read as I had for years — long and trying 
years they seemed to me — ^looking up from visions of Greece, the 
iEgean and the Troad, of !Rome, of Alexandria, of Athens, of *Actium, 
of Cyprus, of Venice, Verona, and Vienna, only to see three blank walls 
with their oft-counted bricks, and the threat thereon written large, 
that I was born only to know through others of the beautiful 
moui^tains, the sea calm and wild by turns, of adventures by 
flood and field. A prison many a time has been made into a study 
and a workshop. In mine I had some geometrical and mathematical 
books, and my master seeing me at work at them had helped me 
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Dfith the problems. He had also set me to do geological and astro* 
nomical diagrams, and these studies seemed to me full of poetic 
suggestions. But Rossetti despised such inquiries. What could it 
matter/^ ho said, whether the earth moved round the sun, or the 
sun travelled about the earth ? And in the question about the 
antiquity of man and his origin he refused to be interj^sted. It would 
be beside the mark to repeat this in a narrative, which is simply pro- 
fessional and not personal, if it did not lead dp to the view which he 
at that time expressed — that attention to chronological costume, to 
the types of the different races of men, to climatic features or 
influences, were of no value in a painter’s Work ; and that therefore 
Oriental proprieties in the treatment of Scriptural subjects were 
calculated to destroy the poetic nature cJf a design. He would 
instance Horace Vernet’s pictures, painted in the East, Rebecca 
giving Eleazcr to Drink,” and some others, as proofs of the correct- 
ness of his opinion. But I used to meet this by insisting that 
Veruet, though a remarkably skilful composer and executant, was 
not, and could not, under any conditions or system, be anything but 
dull, except to the dull, and was altogether destitute of every spark 
of poetic fire. This Rossetti admitted, although he still held by his 
principle, to be fought over with fresh weapons another time. It was 
the question of the value of my idea, carried out five years after, to 
go to Jerusalem to paint sacred subjects, which brought the discussion 
to a head. It was profitable to try to solve such problems, although 
we both agreed, when it came to the last, that a man’s work would 
be the reflex of the living image in his own mind of the idea treated, 
and not the icy double of the facts themselves. 

While we differed so far, it may be seen that wc were never, what 
often we have been called, realists. I think the art would have 
ceased to have the slightest interest for any one of the three painters 
concerned, had the object been only to make a representation, 
elaborate or unelaborate, of a fact in Nature. Independent of the 
consideration that the task would put out of operation the faculty 
making man hew like a god,” it seemed then, as it does now, 
that a mere imitator gradually comes to iee Nature so claylike and 
meaningless — so like only to what one sees when illness brings a 
heavy cloud before the eyes — that his pictures or statues make a 
spectator feel, no^ how much more beautiful the world is than she 
seemed before, but only that she is a tedious infliction, or even an 
oppressive nightmare. It is needless to give modern examples. 
Polembourg I would instance as one of the old masters who gener- 
ally made God’s sky look hideous, although his workmanship 
was exemplary, and 1 can give his name as an instance, for 1 
remember well that once we all three agreed on this head. On 
one other point there has been misapprehension, which it is now 
time to correct. In agreeing to use the utmost elaboration in 
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painting our first pictures, never meanl more than that the 
practice was essential for training the eye and the hand of the young 
artist : we should never have admitted that the relinquishment of 
this habit of work by a matured painter would make him less of a 
Pre-Raphaelite. I can say this the better mow because, although it 
is not true, as is often said, that my detail is microscopic, I have 
retained later than either of my companions the pencilling of a 
student. When I take* to large brushes, and enrich my canvases 
with impasto, it will imply that the remnant of my life would not 
sulfice to enable me to express my thoughts in other fashion, and that 
I have in my own opinibn obtained enough from severe discipline to 
trust myself again to the self-confident handling of my youth, to 
which I have already ^feferred. If Z. leave uncontradicted the 
declaration that I have abandoned Pre«Raphaelitism, it will be because, 
after prolonged admiration of the power of the enemy to incite 
prejudice against truth by a catchword, I have at last become worldly 
wise enough to keep my own counsel. ^ 

Perhaps, in order to throw light upon the understanding of Pre- 
Raphaclitism among ourselves at the beginning, 1 may be excused 
wandering a little from the idiosyncrasies of one to the other, and to 
the different facts which illustrate them. Trusting to this indul- 
gence, 1 still linger in the joint studio to explain the nature of 
the talk we had there on the subject of our future operations 
and influence. We spoke of the improvement of design in 
household objects, furniture, curtains, and interior decorations, 
and dress ; of how we would exercise our skill, as the early 
painters had done,' not in one branch %>f art only, but in all, For 
sculpture, Rossetti in private expressed little regard ; he professed 
admiration for the minds of manj^ men engaged in it^ but he could 
scarcely understand their devotion to work which seemed in modern 
hands so cold and meaningless, and which was so limited in its po^er 
of illustration. He confessed, however, that so /ar he had not thought 
of it enough, and admitted that it ought to be undertaken by 
painters, if only because the power of drawing on the flat seemed 
much v/anting among the men who worked so tamely in clay and 
marble. Architecture also he recognized as the proper work of the 
painter, who,* learning the principles of construction from Nature 
herself, could apply them to the forming and decoration of the stone, 
iron and wood he had tQ deal with. Music he regarded as posi- 
tively offensive. When we obtained recognition, each of us was to 
have a suite of studios attached to his house ; some for working in 
ourselves in divers branches of art ; some for showing our produc- 
tions to admi’rers when wc were too busily engaged to be disturbed. . 
Worthy pupils we were also to introduce by such means, and we 
should be able thus to extend our usefulness and to make art take 
its proper place. All this 1 concurred in, only ! once expressed 
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some curiosity to know how the due ippreciation should be counted 
on from a people so committed to the idea of subdivision of labour^ 
and so far from exhibiting Lockers spirit, never being ashamed 
to confess his ignorance. This Eossetti dismissed to the winds as 
an idle fear, askidg me if I could not . understand that there were 
hundreds of young aristocrats and millionaires growing up who* 
would be only too glad to get due direction how to make the* 
country glorious as Greece and Italy had been*'! I was fain to hope 
that his view was the correct one, especially as with his father’s 
experience as a professor among the elite of the land, I was bound to 
admit he was better able than I was to judge of the possibilities, 
and I was glad to encourage the behef that people would in time 
know how to spend their meSney worthily. * There remain still only a 
few particulars of a more personal nature to be recorded of the interests 
of that time. 

First, to complete the picture of Eossetti, I should say that fre- 
quently he would leave his day^s appointed task to engage himself 
with some design or poem that occupied his thoughts. When he 
had once sat down and was immersed in the effort to express his 
purpose, and the difficulties had to be wrestled with, his tongue was 
hushed, he remained fixed* and inattentive to all that went on about 
him ; he rocked himself to and fro, and at times he moaned lowly, 
or hummed for a brief minute, as though telling off some idea. All 
this while he peered intently before him, looking hungry and eager, 
and passing by in his regard any who came before him, as if not 
seen at all. Then he would often get up and walk out of the room 
without saying a word. Years afterwards, when he became stout, 
and men, with a good deal of reason, found a resemblance in him to 
the bust of Shakespeare at Stri^tford-upon-Avou, and still later, 
when he had outgrown this resemblance, it seemed to me that it 
was in his early days only that the soul within had been truly seen 
in his face. In thesQ early days, with all his headstrongness, and a 
certain want of consideration, his life within was untainted to an 
exemplary degred, and he worthily rejoiced in the poetic atmosphere 
of the sacred and spiritual dreams that .hen encircled him, however 
some of his noisy demonstrations at the time might hinder this from 
being recognized by a hasty judgment. 

Another aspect of our Brotherhood must not be passed over, 
though it lasted but a short time, and becoming meaningless was 
abandoned with good reason. It is the social one. Rossetti, as 
I have said before, was a proselytizer. He was ready to believe, 
and to insist upon the belief, that others should adopt our 
course, and those within our daily range, whom for one reason or 
another he cared for, he at once enrolled as Pre-Baphaelite 
Brirthers. James Collinson had been a meek fellow-student; pains- 
taking he was in all his drawings, and accurate in a sense, but tame 
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aiid sleepy, and so were all the figures he dtevr. The Apollo 
Belvidere, the Laocoon Group, the Wrestlers, the Dauciiig Faun, 
and the Drunken Gentleman of that race, all seemed to belong to 
one somnolent family. No one a year later could have trusted his 
memory to say when he had been and when he had not been in the 
school, so successfully had he aimed at avoiding to disturb any 
one in any way. It was a surprise to all when in the year 1848 he 
^)peared in the Exhibition with a picture called '^The Charity 
Boy s Debut.'^ It was a good idea to represent the shyness of a 
poor boy on his appearing before his family in the uniform of his 
parish, and although the invention did not go far beyond the 
initial conception, the, ^pencilling was plj^nomenal throughout. 
It transpired that he had roused himself up of* late to ^enter 
the Roman Church, and that thus inspirited he had made the 
further cflRort to paint this picture. It was natural for all the 
students to blame themselves for having ignored Collinson, but 
Rossetti went further, and declared that Collinson was a born 
stunner,''^ and at once struck up an intimate friendship with 
him. When the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was inaugurated 
he at once enrolled Collinson as one who wanted only the enthu- 
siasm which wc had, to make him a great force in the battle, and 
accordingly he was told that he had to put the secret initials on his 
works, to attend our monthly meetings, and to receive us in his turn. 
Whether we were at his place in the Polygon, with a dragoness of a 
landlady six feet in height to provide quite a conventional enter- 
tainment — for he still had a liberal allowance from home — or at our 
Bohemian repasts in Cleveland Street, or elsewhere, he invariably 
fell asleep at the beginning, and had to be waked up at the conclu- 
sion of the noisy evening to Receive our salutations. In figure 
he was far from being like the fat boy in Pickwick,” for he was of 
very light weight and small measurement. He never could see the 
full of anything, and I fear we did not make his life more joyful. 
Once, at the conclusion of a meeting at our studio, on going to 
the door with ^ him about 11.30 r.M., we discovered that it 
was a magnificent moonlight night, and wc declared at once that 
instead of going to bed we would take a long walk in the 
country ; but he pleaded that he must go home and sleep ; 
and when we pointed out that for a real change which might be the 
greatest benefit to him ftsr ever, he should for once consider that he 
had had enough sleeping, he pleaded that he must really go home, if 
only to change his boots ; and eventually we let him depart with the 
promise that he would be ready for us when we would call in half 
an hour. We arrived punctually, but knocked for a time in vain. 
In ten minutes a voice from the second-floor window thundered out 
to know why we went on knocking when we knew Mr. Collinson 
had long been in bed and was asleep. It was our knowledge that 
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he was asleep whieh had made us knock so loud, we said, and wc 
h6pcd she wmdd take no further notice while we continued the same 
measures to wake him ; on which she invited the aid of a passing 
policeman, who, however, was persuaded that we were strictly within 
the law in insisting upon seeing the gentleman himself. Colliuson 
came to his window piteously entreating to he left to sleep, but we 
pointed out that we had chosen the northern course solely on hia 
account, and that we knew what was good fo# him better than he (hd 
himself. He gave in, dressed himself, and came with us on a walk — • 
worth remembering even now for its many delights of lovely moonlit 
heath and common and village, with the whole on our return ex- 
changed for ever-increasing dawn and sunrise. I think our poor 
victim slept all the way, leaning on one or duothcr of us, and I must 
confess that neither this nor any treatment we adoptqd for his good 
seemed thoroughly to wake him up. When I first returned from 
the little continental tour, I lodged in the same house with him at 
Brompton for about a month. There even in the day he was asleep 
over the fire with his model waiting idle, earning his shilling per 
hour all the time ; and as the liotne remittance for some reason 
stopped, it seemed at one time as if bankruptcy must come on like an 
armed man. But at the last moment he unexpeetcdly waked up, sent in 
his resignation as a I’re-llapliaelitc Brother — ungrateful man ! — soKl 
his lay figure and painting material by forced sale, .and departed to 
Stonyhurst to graduate. It is but fair to give the further history of this 
Pre-ltaphaelite Brother. At the end of a twelvemonth or so he aban- 
doned the idea of conventual or priestlylife,again took to painting, and 
I believe executed many very oreditable pictures of a'modcst character. 
He subsequently abjured llomanism and died some eight years ago, 
very much respected by tliose who knew him best, and with less, I 
am sure, to reproach himself for than many more brilliant men 
may have at the end of their days. 

ihe experience of trying to make men Prc-Baphaclitc Brothers 
against their nature and will, was not an encouraging one. \V. M. 
Ilossetti had at first thought of taking to graphic art, but he had given 
up the study. Outside of 4110 enrolled body, .’omprising with the five 
already mentioned, F. G. Stephens and T. Woollier (the latter had 
gone to Australia), were several artists of real calibre and enthusiasm, 
who were working diligently with our views guiding them. W. II. 
Devcrell, Charles Collins, and Arthur Hughes may be named. It 
was a question whether any of these should be elected. It was already 

evident that to have authority to put the mystic monogram upon 
their paintings could confer no benefit on men striving to make a 
position. Wc ourselves even determined for a time to discontinue the 
flouting of this red rag before the eyes of infuriate John Bull, and 
we decided it was better to let our converts he known only by their 
works, and so nominally Pre-Raphaelitism ceased to be. We agreed 
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to resume the open profession of it later^ but the time has not yet 
come. I often read in print that I am now the only Pre-Raphaelite. 
Yet T can^t use the distinguishing letters, for I have no " B." 

Rossetti, when he had returned to London from a tour, applied 
himself first, in a separate studio in Newman Street, to the small 
painting of ‘^The Annunciation.^' When this was completed it was 
exhibited in the Portland Street Gallery. He asked £50 for the 
work, but not selling it? and being much pressed for money, he told 
a friend that he would take £40 for it from an immediate purchaser. 
It was sold in April this year to the Nation at the price of £800, 
exactly twenty times the sum he asked to procure the means to go 
on with other work. I am reminded by this friend that the previous 
picture of The EducatieJn of the Virgin " was not exhibited in the 
place wdiere this appeared, but in a gallery at Hyde Park where the 
Alexandra Hotel now stands. By these facts alone it may be seen 
that had it not been for the lil)eral help which his good brother afforded 
him he would certainly have had to give up painting. As it was, he 
took to water-colour designs in the intervals of application to a large 
picture from Browning which he commenced, lie sold his drawings 
for small prices. Most of them were bought by artists with some 
independent means. It was a branch of practice which developed his 
power of design, but, as it gave but little exercise in drawing from the 
life, he thus became confirmed in mannerisms which, with his perfect 
eye for form, he might under happier conditions have escaped while 
still young. During his lifetime no pictures of his ever appeared on the 
walls of the Academy. lie was oftended wu’th the body mainly on 
account of their ti^atment of F. 31. Brown, wdicn he sent fine pictures 
there before we had joined together. The last time Rossetti and I 
worked together was at Sevenoaks. He set himself to paint, near to 
my place of work, a boscage for a background. I went sometimes to 
sec him at work, but I found him nearly always as if eligaged in a 
mortal quarrel with some leaf which had perversely shaken itself off 
its branch just as he had begun to paint it, until he would have no 
more of such conduct, and would go back to his lodgings to write, 
and to try designs, one of these being the scene in the tent of Philip 
Van Arteveldc which he subsequently completed in pen and ink. 
The engagement he made to illustrate The Pot of Basil " he never 
fulfilled, and his etching to the Germ was always being promised 
but never begun. Devwell undertook to fill his place on one 
occasion, but when the plate was cleaned it was discovered that the 
acid had hardly bitten at all, and there was scarcely means of pub- 
lishing that month's number. The use of burin and strong dry 
paint just brought the copper to printing pitch at the eleventh hour, 
but the unpunctuality of so important a contributor as Rossetti made 
it impossible to go on, although Millais then had his plate ready to 
illustrate a mystic story by him. Of course the want of capital 
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also told^ and the poor Germ died, but not without having made 
itself heard. 

We were now all separated, and each so busy battling with his 
'evil star that^ we could not leave our posts. While I was waiting 
with the Christiad' Missionary unsold, Mr. Dyce again wrote to me. 
It was to offer work which ^ had done himself thirty years before, 
tlic cleaning and restoring of wall paintings at the Trinity House by 
lligaud. Not understanding the change in his< position, the authcjri- 
ties had offered it to him again. He wished to know whether I 
would take it. I agreed readily, and I commenced the task, which 
was ^disagreeable enough. The paintings were imitation bas-reliefs, 
with a sky-blue background, and were pi?incipally in the cove of a 
large room with no ventilatibn, and below there were extensive walls 
reeking with the fumes of white lead. I had to use a scrubbing- 
brush, &c., dipped in warm water with soda or pearlash, and go over 
tlie whole field of these grand works of the master of one hundred 
years before. For more than a week I was thus engaged. I gave 
offence by smoking, although seeing the whole building was in the 
utmost disorder, and it was the hottest part of summer, and the least 
busy part of the season, as I urged, I had a good justification 
for the licence I took. When the cleaning was done, for a time 
there was hesitation to give me further work, but after some delay 
Mr. Dyce was invited to go and decide as to what was necessary ; he 
recommended that the whole should be retouched by me, as the flues 
had in some places burnt away the paintings, and damp had done 
other injuries, but as there was then but a very restricted time for 
me to earn money by it, *1 stipulated that I should have two 
guineas per diem, and that I should have an assistant, which was 
agreed to. Mr. Dyce took me bagk with him to the House of Lords, 
where he was working. On board the steamboat I ventured to ex- 
press my thought of the joy it mus.t be to him to have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising bis powers in the national building where he was 
employed, and on so large a scale, and I shall ever remember the 
sadness with whifch he said, But I begin with my^hair already grey.^^ 

My work now, when the fumes from the m dite lead had not brought 
an overpowering headache, was fine fun. Old Father Thames, like 
London Bridge in the old nursery song, had to be built up again, and I 
stood on a springy plank dashing away at him with large brushes, and 
when he had a new coat of paint from tep to toe I added a bale of 
goods, a globe, a pair of compasses, three or four volumes, a triton 
or two, and perhaps a Mercury with his Caduceus, and a mermaid 
and merman for a day^s work ; here and there I came across the 
trenchant touchings of Dyce, which I always, if possible, left. A 
bas-'relief of Charity on the staircase was fortunately so far ruined 
that I could repaint the whole without much regard to the original 
weak outlines, and I won great praise because from the landing, the 
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only point whence it could be seen, no one could tell that the surface 
was not raised « For my share in this public work — the only one I 
was ever honoured with — I gained about £35, which helped to clear 
off all my back accounts, and left the money for the “ Christian Mis- 
aiouary/^ when it came a month or so' later, neAly free for the next 
year's work. 

The last article brought my story to the point where the ''Two- 
Gentlemen of Verona*" was still hanging on the walls of the 
Academy, spite of the recommendation of the influential critic 
that it and the other works of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood should 
be sent back to their respective studios. My good father m^t un- 
fairly had his share of ridicule, for he was met in the City by many 
acquaintances Hot too polite to laugh, ktid offering to bet j^lO that the 
pictures would he sent back within a week, and he asked (not with 
any intention of making a wager, for 1 don't think he would on any 
account have staked a penny to gain by another's loss, but to know 
how he should receive such gibes) whether I thought the suggestion 
would be acted upon. I settled his mind on this point, but in, 
continuing the talk, with all tenderness for me, he expressed his 
conviction as confirmed, that in this country it was useless for a 
man without iufiuential and rich friends to hope to succeed as an 
artist. There were too many established interests to overturn, 
and you," he said, have not even the party feeling in your favour 
of a public school [there had been an attempt made to get me into 
the Bluecoat School]. You have done wonders, I will maintain — 
more than could have been expected, but it is hopeless." * 

And, indeed, it seemed every day* getting worse. I had been 
asked to do illustrations for an edition of Longfellow, and I did 
three drawings, but the publi|her declined them, saying he had 
made arrangements with another artist; and no one would, have, his 
portrait painted by me when my name was a proverb of incompe- 
tence, and, as it was made to appear, criminality. I was so reduced 
in means that once, when I had a letter written lying before me, 
I could not tell inhere to find a penny for the stamp. Leaning back 
in the old cushioned chair, 1 thrust my hand down behind the seat, 
and my fingers came in contact with a coin, which proved to be half- 
a-crown, and I felt quite rich for the time. In the midst of this 
came thunder as out of a clear sky. It was a letter from Buskin 
in the Times in our defence. The critic had, amongst other 
charges, accused our pictures of being false in linear perspective. 
This was open to demonstration. Buskin challenged him to establish 
his case, and the cowardly creature skulked away, and was heard of 
no more. The letter on my Valentine admitted the weak point 
in my picture. A man had at the last robbed me of £15 ; this 
occasioned me to lose my time, and I sent the picture in imperfect 
in the Sylvia's head. 1 afterwards rectified this. 
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The letters did not, however, at the time mend my fortunes, and 
I ^ad to come to a resolution which I had long dreaded to contem- 
plate. I could do so now, not as a disgraced man, but as one who, 
like many better men, had not found the world he wanted to influence 
ready to be lecL I announced to Millais my intention to give up art 
altogether, and to go for a twelvemonth to a good yeoman uncle for 
instruction as a farmer, and at the end of that time to emigrate to Canada 
or to the Antipodes to take my place as a settler. , But my companion 
would by no means take so gloomy a view of my prospects as I had 
done ; he was sure I should succeed, and he announced that he had 
.EoOO.savcd, and that I .should have all of that, little by little, as I 
wantra it. My reply was, What do you think your father and mother 
would think of me And Athcn he reminded me that I had to come 
to him in the morning I said, “Mind you don^t say a. word of what 
we have been speaking about but the next day, when the servant 
opened the door, the good couple burst out of the sitting-room 
crying, “ Is that Pimt?^^ and saying, “Come in here! Jack has 
been telling us all about his plan, and he has our fullest concurrence.^^ 
I had quite made up my mind not to give in, but it was impossible 
ill the face of such goodness ; and I am prouder now to acknowledge 
my indebtedness than even my friend is shy to have his generosity 
published, for there was still a great risk of our defeat. 

Thus provided with money, I 'went down with Millais to Surrey, 
to lodge together while we painted backgrounds — he to Ophelia,*'^ 
1 to “ The Hireling Shepherd — and there, wdth the exception of a 
few Sundays and a day or two for despatching work that would not 
wait, we remained all the summer. Charles Collifas joined us later, 
and it became a happiness to me that I had this opportunity of 
knowing him better. “ The Valentine was sent to Liverpool. 
During our stay 1 received continually anonymous letters and news- 
papers from Liverpool, with abuse — principally in doggerel — of my 
picture,and contaiuing^tupid rudeness with humour too obscure forme 
to recognize. When this had gone on about two months, one morning 
I told Millais tha^ there seemed some reason to think the Liverpool 
Council had an active hand in this matt(>, and t said that I had 
resolved, by way of showing how it failed to humble me, to write to 
them that I had sent my picture trusting to the announcement that 
fifty pounds would be awarded on the opening day to the best 
picture contributed ; that many weeks bad (gone by since then ; and 
I begged the favour of explanation why I had not yet received 
notice of the prize ! That evening I was too busy to write ; the 
next morning I was working, near the house on my sheep, and 
Millais came calling out “ Another letter from Liverpool/^ It was 
proved by the postmark, and had been made to look important with 
a large seal. My friend was impatient, and I opened it, to find that 
the Council, sitting on date given, had in consideration of the merit 
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of, &c. &c, &c., awarded to me the fifty-poun& pri^e* We there and 
then gave three cheers for the Council at Liverpool, hich was pretljr 
well all the thanks they ever got, as, repeating their offence by 
giving the next fifty pounds to another iniquitousr defier of the 
established and uhimpeachable taste of the day,* the^old institution 
was abolished, and the new Academy established on its ruins; It 
was the first public recognition I had yet obtained, and it resulted in 
the sale of my pictnije, Tor a correspondent from Belfast — who had 
never seen the work, but who was interested from what he had read 
of it — made me an offer of the sum I asked for the picture, 160 or 
200 guineas (1 forget which), to be paid at the time mQ|Lthl 7 , 
with sixty guineas of the sum to be represented by a picture of 
Danby^s. When the dites for payment came, a letter invariably 
arrived proposjng to give instead of money further paintings, so that 
the transaction became a continual torment to me. But even this 
trial had its end in time. 

When we had nearly brought our first backgrounds to a conclu- 
sion, wc were eager to recommence with new canvases. Millais 
took up the background to his picture of The Huguenot,” and I, 
that of The Light of the World.” I had dwelt over and matured 
my design enough to be able to paint the orchard background at the 
proper season in the grounds attached to the house. To paint it life- 
size, as I should liavc liked, would then have forbidden any hope of sale. 
It was one of the misfortunes of my position, which I have ever since 
regretted, but perhaps I should have had greater difficulty in the 
first work on the painting, which I did from 9 p.m, till 5 a.at. every 
night, about the time of the full moon, for two or three months. 
1 sat in an open shed made of hurdles, and painted by the light of 
a candle, a stronger illumination being too blinding. On going to bed I 
slept till ten, and then devoted myself for an hour or two to rectifying 
any errors of colour, and to drawing out the work for the next 
night. When the picture was in this stage, Mr. and Mrs. Combe 
came to see us. It was my first personal introduction to these good 
friends, and then they first saw their future possession. 

On coming to town we found the tone of several of the academi- 
cians towards us much changed, so that wc were invited to partake 
of their hospitality, which we enjoyed because it was most cordially 
given, and because it afforded us the opportunity of making friends 
with many distinguished jnen of established position. 

Before returning permanently from Surrey, I took the opportunity 
of being in town late in the autumn to call on B. B. Martineau, who, 
through an old fellow-student, had notified his wish to take his place 
as my pupil in painting. He had already been through the school 
of the Academy, and wished at this' point to train himself to paint 
subject pictures in oil. Before making any arrangement, I tested 
him by saying that up to this present time, although I had lived 
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more self- deny ingly than any lawyer^s clerk or shopman would have 
done, T had not succeeded in paying my way, that I was heavily in 
debt, and that, from other experiences within my own knowledge, 1 
could scarcely regard painting as a profession at all ; and that I hoped, 
if he could reconcile himself to any other pursuit, that he would still 
abandon the idea of becoming an artist. But to him the lucrative- 
ness of the pursuit was not a vital question, and he re^moved the 
scruples I had against encouraging anyone in* this country to become 
a painter needing to live by it. Accordingly he was accepted as my 
pupil, and remained my close and much valued friend until his death, 
nearly twenty years later. I encouraged him to complete a design he 
had begun from The Old Curiosity Shop,^^ and this he painted in my 
studio while I finished " The Kireling Shepherd.^^ He never became 
a facile executant, but from the first he produced admirable pictures. 
His greatest work was “ The Last Day in the Old Homc.^^ 

The Hireling Shepherd was my first painting hung on the line 
at the Academy. ^The first day went by without inquiries after its 
price, but it was evident that people wore wavering. Weeks passed 
and it seemed as though again success was to be indefinitely 
postponed, but then a very courteous letter arrived from an unknown 
gentleman, stating that he was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
picture, but could not afford the price, 300 guineas. He did not 
think this too much, but he wished to know for what I would repeat 
the group of sheep by itself. I proposed 70 guineas, and he agreed. 
The same gentleman, Mr. Charles Maude, of Bath, then wrote to 
say that a friend of his had no less enthusiasm for the picture than 
himself, and that he trusted I would excuse him for proposing for 
my consideration whether I could agree to take the money in instal- 
ments — i6150 in a first payment, and the remainder — as his friend 
received his own stipend quarterly — m suras of about .€60; if so, he 
would be ready to purchase it ; and I felt, strange to say, not at all 
offended at the proposal, but at once closed with the offer. The same 
polite gentleman wrote then to say that his friend was his cousin, 
Mr. Broderip, the jnagistrate and naturalist, and he conveyed to me 
an invitation to call upon* him, and this g'i^e me the opportunity or 
seeing two of the most pleasant old gentlemen I ever hid the felicity 
to meet. Nor was this all, for Mr. Broderip then said that his great 
and valued friend, Mr. Richard Owen (now Sir Richard, K.C.B.), 
wished to know me, and had asked him to dfive me down on an early 
morning for the day, a proposal which I was also glad to accept ; and 
accordingly, after explanation on the way, that the great Professor 
had been one of my stoutest champions throughout, I was intro- 
duced on a sunny summer morning into the portals of the sweet 
little cottage in Richmond Park which Her Majesty had given to 
him for life. 

William Holman Hunt. 
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I— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOEY. • 

C hurch history has for the last few .months been in a some- 
what quiescent state. It cannot be expected always^ to advance 
with such leaps and bounds as those made by it several times of late, 
as in the discoveries of the “ Teaching of the Twelve and of 
Tatian's Diatessaron." ^ good deal of ^uiet work has been, however, 
got through, and men have had time to tqink and estimate at leisure 
the value and bpaiing of their new possessions. The literary efmrts 
of Germany are always bearing precious fruits in their magazines and 
reviews. Thus, to take a review to which I have not as yet alluded, 
hilt wliich 'ought to take a front rank in such records — viz., Brieger's 
ZeiUckrift fur Kirchengeachichte^ Bd. viii. Hft. 2, 1885 — we 
find there a very valuable contribution from a well-known writer in 
our field. Bishop Lightfoot, in his “Ignatius and Polycarp,” acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Dr. Theodor Zahn for his learned work on 
the same subject. Zahn has devoted much time to that very obscure 
period of Church History, the second century, and in this article he 
undertakes to prove that Justin Martyr was well acquainted with, and 
quoted from, St. Pauls First Epistle to the Corinthians. Of course 
we knew already that the First Epistle to the Corinthians was known 
by Clemens Romanus, quoted as it is in his forty-seventh chapter; so 
that Zahn's point does not bear on the question of its authenticity. 
Justin himself also appears to quote it in various places in his writings. 
Zahn, however, shows an undoubted quotation of 1 Cor, xv. 60, 62 ; and 
thus proves the regard paid to it in the Christian circles which Justin 
Martyr frequented. The proof of this is somewhat intricate, and would 
require far more space than can here be given, if we should attempt 
to explain it clearly. The outlines of it are as follows : — A passage 
of Photus, “ Bibliotheca,” Codex 234, has long been known to critics 
as referring to the views of Justin Martyr and of Methodius about the 
Resurrection, quoting en i)as8ant the passage of First Corinthians 
above cited. But it has been a disputed point what portion belonged 
to Justin and what to his fourth-century commentator, Methodius. 
Zahn now, by the help of the new volume of Petra's “ Analecta 
Sacra,” already reviewed in these columns, determines successfully, by 
a comparison with the Syriac, that the portion of Photus^ extract 
embracing the quotation fnom St. PauPs Epistle belongs to Justin 
Martyr ; and therefore we may conclude that the Epistle was current 
at Rome when Justin Martyr wrote. The two quotations made by 
Justin are— (verse 50) “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God ; ” and (verse 51) “ Death is swallowed up in victory.” Zahn 
lias appended to bis article in Brieger's Zeitschrift several valuable 
discussions on Methodius himself, discussing his see, doctrines, and 
writings ; on Justin's last work concerning the Resurrection, and 
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upon Justin’s relation to the “Teaching of the Twelve.” This 
Review devotes special attention to the study of the Reformation and 
medijeval history, and contains frequent reports of the late discoveries 
in the regions of archmology and manuscripts. The variety of source 
which the ecclesiastical historian now lays under tribute receives an 
illustration from our next instance . — Heriiiea is a Review devoted 
to classical philology, where the best scliolars of Germany discuss 
problems peculiar to their science. Yet among them we can discover 
something which advances Ecclesiastical Hictory. Thus, in the first 
part of that Review for 1880 we. have an article by the most venerable 
and learned scholar of Germany, Theodor Momnisen, in which he 
treats of a manuscript from Sir Thomas Philipps^ library at Chelten- 
ham, containing a catalogue of biblical books, which he dates about the 
middle of the fourth century. Mommsen treats it simply from the 
linguistic or philological $idQ The stichometry of the ancients has 
lately been keenly discussed, owing to the many questions raised by 
the “ Teaching of the Twelve ” and the Fa>ftm MSS. This Cheltenham 
MS. gives the number of lines and verses in each book of the New 
Testament, to inform the purchasers of their exaet size, and thus to 
guard them again^st the extortionate charges of the booksellers of the 
fourth century. Zahn, however, to whom I have already i:efcrred, 
takes this discovery of Mommsen, and in the pages of Luthardt^s 
^Seihehrift fiir Kirchlichr Wissenschaft shows what a light it sheds 
upon biblical criticism in Africa about the year 360, as well as the 
ancient traditions, going back to the second century, which it contains or 
implies. This catalogue omits the Epistle to the Hebrews completely, 
which the African Church did not receive until the Synods of Carthage 
and Hippo Regius, about 390 ; while it bears a distinct mark, proving 
that the author of it did not recognize the Second Epistle of Peter at 
all — a point which of course throws some light on the controversy 
in wliich Mr. Abbott and Hr. Salmon have bee^n of late engaged. 
This catalogue' gives also a list of St. Cyprian^s works, inserting the 
titles of some which arc lost, at least for the present. The same 
number of Hennes contains inteijesting articles on the sources of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, by E, Hiller, and of Suidas, by C. de Boor. 
Suidas was one of those diligent drudges whose labours — pursued with 
industry, but without any genius — have proved a mine of erudition 
and knowledge for successive generations which knew’howto use him. 
He lived, it is supposed, in the tenth century, though nothing is really 
known about him. He was, however, a ’^edimval Boswell, gathering 
upon every side, Pagah and Christian alil^, histpry, literature, 
biography, science and art. His great lexicon 'has often been edited, 
the most convenient edition for an English scholar being Gaisford’s, 
Oxford, 1834 ; while, again, much attention has been devoted to the 
determination of his sources. This question De Boor takes up, and 
devotes his article to prove that Georgius Syncellus, the By;&antine 
chronicler of the eighth century, was largely used by Suidas. Syncellus 
was, like Suidas himself, a mere drudge. The great Scaligcr expressed 
the greatest contempt for him, styling him light, foolish, and insane, 
sinmly because Syncellus deprecated liis own favourite Eusebius, and 
still used him copiously without acknowledgment— an old literary trick 
not confined to those times. Neither Syncellus,. however, as De Boor 
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shows^ nor Saidas^ can be passed over wiA impunity by any scholar, 
classical or ecclesiastical. Suidas used the scholiast upon Aristophanbs 
very copiously, while Syncellus preserved for us fragments of writers like 
J ulius Africanus, Alexander Pqlyhistor, and the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
which might otherwise have been totally lost. Dr. Q. de Booi*, of 
Berlin, in discussing this subject, has only returned to a study on 
which he produced, three or four years ago, an interesting monograph. — 
It is a pleasing and useful custom among German scholars to erect a 
literary monument to their more eminent teachers on their twenty- 
fifth and fiftieth anniversaries. In 1882 such a monumental work 
was produced in honour of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Arnold 
Schaefer’s academical labours. A number of the leading historical 
scholars of Greifswald and Bonn united in writing a series of essays 
on interesting and important historical points, some classical and some 
bearing on Byzantine or* ecclesiastical topics.* Thus Adolf Bauer 
discusses notices of the inundations of the Nile in ancient times ; 
Soltau, the office of plebeian aediles ; Konrad Panzer, the Roman in- 
vasions of Britain till the time of Agricola ; Asbach,the history of the 
Roman Consulate under the Empire ; while among the second class of 
subjects we notice Kreutzer's paper on the sources of the history of 
the Emperor Septimius Severus, a question often discussed in the 
history of the great persecutions ; Bertliold Volz’s on the date of the 
battle of Pollentia, an interesting question in the Church and Imperial 
history of the fifth century and the barbarian invasion ; Auler’s on 
Victor of Vita and the Vandal persecution ; while De Boor discusses 
the Chronicle of Georgius Syncellus. These and several other sub- 
jects are discussed with fulness, accuracy, and the latest lights. 

Students of Ecclesiastical History, especially if they care to investi- 
gate the sources ’’ in which German scholars delight, cannot afford to 
overlook a modest production of the French Academy of Inscriptions, 
whose full title is Comptcs-Rcndus dej’ Academic des Inscriptions.” 
It is issued in four yearly parts, one for each quarter, and contains 
many interesting and important communications ; first among which 
for our purpose I would most certainly place the letters written every 
two or three weeks from Rome by M. E. Lc Blant, the official head of 
the French Arclueological School in that city. They are most pleasant 
and chatty reading, and have one great advantage — they keep us 
ail courant with the very latest discoveries, and that by means of one of 
the most accomplished archaeologists in existence. .These letters are 
especially useful fcfr the Church historian, because Le Blant is above all 
things a Chrstian archaeologist, and views all subjects from that 
special standpoint. Last year was not marked by any great Christian 
finds in Rome, and Le Blant’s letters are therefore merely records of 
the steady work of excavation and discovery. But these Comptes 
Rendus ” contain papers Qommunicated to the Academy as well. I 
noticed in the second part for 1885 (p. 11?) an intensely interesting 
article by M. A. Castan on the capital of Carthage, which shows what 
historical value one may discover in the writings of the Fathers. The 
Fathers have been too often used for mere controversial purposes, 
and as such their writings have been cried up or cried down according 
to the special bias of the combatants ; while their value as historical 

* ^'Historische Unteraiichungen.'' Bonn : Emil Strauss. 1SS2. 
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records, embodying c6ntesoporary pictures of the life, manners, 
customs, and architecture of their i^e, has been overlooked. M. Castan 
now steps forward and shows how the writings of Tertullian, . with the 
•aid of archieological research, may help us to reconstruct the very 
buildings and temples of Carthage as it flourished in Roman times. 
He shows tha^ Carthage was built on the model of Rome itself, 
and that the divinities there specially adored were Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, and .^sculapius, as indicated in the texts of Tertullian^s 
treatises "He Testimonio Animse/' "He tSpectaculis and the 
" Apologeticus.'’ His essay is an admirable treatise on ancient Cartha* 
ginian religion, illustrated by fathers like Tertullian and Augustine. 
— Again, we may note the Revue Egyj^tohgique for 1885 as another 
original source for Ecclesiastical History. It is the organ of such 
eminent Egyptologists as Rrugsch, Chabos, and Revillont. In the 
first and second parts of lai^t year’s number I notice especially an 
article by R Revillont on “ Prayer for the Head among the Egyptian 
Inscriptions.” The writer specially deals with the subject as illustrated 
by the Coptic inscriptions of the Christian period. This paper is full 
of points important for Ecclesiastical History. It discusses tlie use of 
the Coptic date, "Rra of the Martyrs," commonly used in Christian 
Egypt, and shows that it dates only from Mahommedan times. Till 
the Saracens conquered Egypt, in the seventh century, they dated, just 
as the rest of the Roman Empire did, by the year of the reigning 
Emperor. When the bond between Constantinople and Alexandria 
was broken by the capture of Egypt and Alexandria, the Egyptians 
were obliged to develop an era of their own, which, as Lctronne long 
ago showed, was the era of Hiocletian, or the era of the last great 
persecution, which they styled the Era of the Martyrs. He discusses, 
too, the invasion of the Rlemmycs, their nature, location, &c. ; but 
devotes his special attention to the contrasted view which the three 
great Chnrches of Rome, Egypt, and Syria took of death and the after- 
life. He thinks that the Syrians always retained a semi-pagan, or 
perhaps even Buddhist view of death, regarding it as an absorption 
into God and a cessation from personal existence and consciousness. 
The Egyptian inscriptions, on the other hand, felt the profound m^^tery- 
of death, and shrank back from it, while they at the same time looked 
forward to a resurrection and a future life, while the Roman Church 
looked forward to death as an entrance on the highest bliss and a birth 
into the only true life. Rcvillont's view is, that Christianity trans- 
formed and radically changed the views /f the West, while it only 
modified the pre-e.\i8ting ideas and faiths of the East,, which always 
remained fundamentally the same. This article will be found full of 
valuable research and instruction as to the origins of Syrian and 
Egyptian Christianity, and cannot be overlooked in that fuller history 
of Oriental Christianity we may one day expect. It is a model for 
those who wish to turn the results of modern research and discovery 
into a profitable channel. ITie same Review presents us with two 
articles, one by Professor Wessely of Vienna, and the other by 
£. Revillont, dealing with the Fayfim documents so far as they 
illustrate the social life and customs of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, and during the first six or seven centuries of our era.— 
The cognate German Review, the ZeUsekrift fur Aegy^iaehe Sprache 
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for 1885, deals on p. 25 with the dialect spoken in FayAm; while 
on p. 42 it discusses the magical or gnostic papyri which have been found 
in such abundance among our new discoveries. As I said a good deal 
about this topic in my last record, I shall now omit any further notice 
of it. There has not been any elaborate report upon the Pay Am MSS. 
since my last record, but there have been numerous^ints that we may ex- 
pect even autograph letters of Mahomet Jiimself out of that rich collection. 

It is time, however, to turn from foreign to home Vork. Here, 
doubtless/all will agjec? the first place ought to be given to the pro- 
ductions of the series calhd the Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages,^^ commonly called 
the Master of the Eolls^ Series. Every year adds to the value of this 
vast collection, which places within the reach of all, those manuscripts 
and documents which hitherto have lain hid in offices of State, and 
which, if nominally accessible to the "public, were practically shut 
out from the vast majority of students by the difficulties of transcrip- 
tion. Every real student knows, too, how vast the difference as to 
practical utility is in a work which one can bring home. and examine at 
leisure at one^s own fireside, as compared with a document which one must 
try to decipher within certain hours, surrounded by unaccustomed cir- 
cumstances and distracted by manifold interruptions. We have been 
favoured with five volumes, one of them most important for the history 
of the early Norman kings, the others dealing with the Reformation 
period. The volume dealing with the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
is styled Eadmeri Historia,"^ and deals to a large extent with the 
life and labours of S. Anselm, one of the most famous and most able 
Archbishops of Canterbury. It treats of the disputes concerning in- 
vestitures which embittered the whole social and religious life of Ger- 
many, France, and England, which led the Emperor Henry IV. to 
Canossa, and which produced the murder of Thomas h Becket. It 
throws much new light on tlic progress of this dispute in England, and 
S. Anselm's connection therewith. The preface of Mr. Rule is careful, 
learned, and interesting. On p. Ixxvi. he notices quite a new point, 
and makes it probable that S. i^sclm was, through his mother, de-^ 
scendedfrom the kings of Transjuran Burgundy. The investigator of 
our early annals must henceforth resort to this work as one of primary 
authority. The other volumes which we have noficed are a continuation 
of Mr. Brewer's celebrated scries of King Henry the Eighth’s correspon- 
dence.t Mr. Brewer was indeed the projector of the series. He laid the 
plan of the whole dhmpaign, and sketched the lines on which this massive 
work should «roceed. He contributed to the preceding volumes pre- 
faces which were in fact great historical dissertations in themselves. 
I suppose if Mr. Brewer were given the choice of his successor out of 
the literary world, he would have selected his friend and associate, Mr. 
James Gairdner, to whom Jhe lot has fallen, and of whose work the 
highest praise which can be given, or which he himself doubtless would 
desire, would be to say that he is carrying it on in the same manner 
in which Mr. Brewer fulfilled his own portion of the task. Mr. 
Gairdner took up Mr. Brewer's work at vol. v. of Henry VlIL, 

• “ Eadmeri Historia Novorum in Anglia.” Edited by Martin Rule, M.A. 
London. 1884. 

t ** Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.” Vols. V.- YIII. Arranged by James Gairdner, 
Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. London. 1880-1 $8$. 
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1531-32. He has not attempted the vast prefaces which Mr. Brewer 
added to the volumes, but he gives us in each a brief yet comprehen- 
sive. summary of the whole, giving us a birdVeye view of each yearns 
• transactions, and enabling us to judge of the whole effect. Thus, if we 
take up the preface to volume v., and read it, we can at once see the 
dubious position in' which Henry VIII., the Emperor, and the Pope 
stood to one another ; we have«the intrigues of Francis II. and Henry 
vigorously but briefly depicted ; and then, in a few strokes, on pages 
XXX. and xxxi. of the preface we have the domestic history of the year 
set before us: the foundation of Christ Church at Oxford, the formation 
of St. James’s Park, the appearance of the plague, the building of West- 
minster Palace, and the martyrdom of Bilney. The revolution which 
these portly but useful volumes are working in historical science can 
only be estimated by contrasting them with work done before they had 
come into existence, and whAi authors had te depend upon the scanty 
sources then printed. Fortunately, we liave a w^ork at hand enabling 
us to estimate our progress in this respect. Bishop William Fitzgerald 
was the ablest of the whole Whatelyan school. In fact, he rose far 
and away beyond a school which esteemed itself very broad, but was 
n many respects very narrow; and of which the best description 
W'ould probably be that of the prophet : They compassed themselves 
about with sparks ; they walked in the light of their own fire, and in 
the sparks that they had kindlcd.^^ Few authors have for this reason 
fallen into more complete neglect than Archbishop Whatcly, within 
twenty years of his death ; and yet his writings have a clear dry light 
about them, which, though not beneficial for permanent use, would 
still prove very healthful as a tonic for tho present generation. — 
T)r. Fitzgerald lived in a healthier atmosphere than Arclibisliop Whately. 
He lived in the atmosphere of the mighty dead. Few bishops of any 
age could compare with Iiim in liis knowledge of the Fathers, a study 
which his friejid and patron rather depised. We'Welcome these two 
volumes of his Lectures, delivered as Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Upiversity of Dublin ; * and yet we honestly say we would 
have preferred two volumes of hk sermons. Sermons like his, full 
of wise, profound, pious, learned thought must be of perxhaneut 
value. He had a mind like Butler’s. IJis sermons would 
doubtless have beeq of the same type. Lectures delivered to a 
class — at times, too, mere fragments, and never corrected by the author 
— have a tendepey to become rapidly antiquated, and at any rate 
to show merely what the professor corj^idcred ftiost interesting to 
his students and most likely to gain him an audience, not what he 
considered of most permanent value. These lectures are divided into 
coupes. The first deals with the Apostolic Church, the second with 
the Early Church, the third with the Papacy, and the fourth with the 
English Reformation. This last course ill^istrates the point on which 
we have been insisting. Dr. Fitzgerald treats in the eighth lecture of 
the fourth course on the Royal Supremacy. How much richer and 
faller would have been his treatment had he possessed Mr. OairdnePs 
exhaustive volume! Wherever new light has not appeared since the 


f William Fitzgerald, D.D., late Bishop 
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bishop lectured or wrote, his acumen and insight are very remarkable, 
as shown, for instance, in the first appendix, containing his remarks on 
the Epistle of St. Barnabas, which may be very usefully compared with 
the very latest discussions of the subject. — The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries have of late years recovered their charm for this 
generation. Queen Anne’s style and the rage for4t is ftie expression of 
this fact in one direction. The various books, histories, and novels 
which deal with this period are its expression in a literary shape. 
Messrs. Abbey and Overton gave expression to this feeling in their 
irfteresting account *of the Church of England in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Overton has now come forward with another volume, 
dealing with the history of an earlier period, the reigns of the last 
Stuarts and William III.* It is interesting, full of references for the 
student of the times, whije a copious list of authorities at the end gives 
it permanent value ; and ^et we are obliged to say that it is written in 
too mueh of a biograph ieal dictionary^* style. The narratives does 
not glide smoothly and gently along, as in Burnet’s history of his 
times, or in the author’s other work to which we have referred. We 
feel as if he was trying to cram more into his pages than they would 
willingly include. Wc noticed just one or two omissions. Thus, the 
Diary of Dean Davies, published by the Camden Society, is as com- 
plete and minute a picture of clerical life in the east of England about 
1(590 as exists anywhere. A reference to it may well supplement the 
next volume, — The history of the primitive Church has lately received 
a valuable addition, from the artistic direction, in the shape of a wprk 
the joint production of the late William Palmer, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and of Messrs. Brownlow and Northeote, the well-known 
authors of the English version of Roma Sotteranea.'^ t They repro- 
duce the drawings made by Mr, Palmer from the Catacombs, and help 
to make up the loss sustained by those who have not personally visited 
these interesting remains of the sges of persecution. In the 
appendices we have a copy of the celebrated blasphemous crucifix 
found scratched on the plaster in the Palace of the Csesars, 
and some gnostic pictures from* a Jicretical cemetery In Rome.-i^ 
The last two works which we have time to notice are very different. 
One deals with the history of the English, the other with that of the 
Universal Church. Mr. Joyce, in his Acts of the Church, 1531- 
chivalrously champions the whole hikory of the Church of 
England, and undertakes to show that ^'the reformation of the 
Church of England was inaugurated, promoted, an& completed by her 
ov/n acts in Iv^r proper representative assemblies — i.e., the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York,^^ a sufficiently brave undertaking, with that 
celebrated clause of the Twciitietli Article, enacted by Queen Elizabeth's 
own hand, staring him in .the face. It was scarcely necessary, even 
from a controversial poin^ of view, to undertake such a thesis, as not 
even the Roman Catholic Church has escaped scot-free from lay 
violence or despotism in, the past, as witness Charlemagne and the 

* “Life in the English Chpreh, 16601714.’* By J. H. Overton, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1685. 

t “An Introduction to Early Christian Symbolism." London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1883. 

t " Acts of the Church, 1631-1885 : the Church of England her own Beformer." By 
-T. W. Joyce, ^t.A. London : Whitaker. 1886. 
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Filioque clause. Mr. Jbyce’s book is useful, but he .might have given 
u» a longer account of the events which led to the suppression of the 
English and Irish Convocations. Mr. Joyce seems indeed unaware of 
the existence of the latter body at all, though it claimed and exercised 
precisely the' same powers as the English, and played a very con- 
siderable part m the events which led to the suppression of these 
venerable synods, as Bishop Steamers MSS. and pamphlets, and Arch- 
bishop King’s ponderous MS. correspondence in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, abundantly testify. — ^The otlier work we notice is 
Dr. Schaff’s ‘^History of Mediaeval Christianity, a.d. 690-1073,’** 
which is a Church history of a much better class and style than those 
ordinarily produced. It deals with men and periods, rather than with 
the mere succession of ecclesiastical events. It tells of literature, 
science, and art, and thus engages the interest of the student, who too 
often regards Church History dry bran ahd sapless porridge.” Dr. 
Schaff is indefatigable in his exertions in the direction of the Church, 
lie now announces a series of translations of the best Greek and 
Latin Christian writers of the first nine centuries. He is bringing 
out the series in America, aided by a large and well-equipped band of 
patriotic scholars, European and American. 

Geoiwje T. Stokes. 


II.— GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Professor Dicey’s^' Law of the Ooxstitutton” deserves a longer 
notice, had space permitted ; but the Parliamentary honours which 
it has received have brought it to the attention of most students. 
It is at once a penetrating and — rare merit of a law-book — readable 
exposition of the British Constitution as developed up to this time, 
from a purely legal point of view — that is, of constitutional principle, 
not as observed by statesmen) but as enforced by courts of justice. 
Its special opportuneness, however, lies in its comparison of Parlia- 
jnentary Sotereignty with Federalism, and its account of the relations 
of Parliament to subordinate Colonial Legislatures. The controversy 
of the day as to florae Rule involves the question of the relation of 
the Irish to the British Legislature. Besides the Governor's veto, thf 
Victorian Parliament (for instance) is subject to restrictions already 
imposed by Act of the British Parliament ; and further, again, the 
right of legislating for Victoria has never been abandoned by the 
British Parliament. So far, therefore, as h.j(v can hel^us, we have 
abundant precedents for the establishment of statutory Parliaments ; 
and if the colonial principle should be adopted with respect to Ireland, 
it should be well considered whether the supreme right of legislation 
should not be reserved. Wc strongly recommend this book to the 
great mass of Englishmen interested in tile great question of the 
day. Perhaps it may not be out of place to suggest a cheap edition. 

Biography. — Vfe have so often spoken id praise of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ” that we need not say more of the sixth 
volumet than that it bears up the now well-established character of 

* “ History of the ChVistian Cliurch.** By p. Schaff, D.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 1885. 
t '• Dictionary of National Biography.” Edited by Leslie Steg^en. Vol, VI. 
Bottomley— Browell. London : Smith, PRder & Co. 
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the book for careful investigation and judicious summary. Mr. W. 
Hunt^s article on Brougham is a model of such work. A very disprO* 
portionate length is given to Nicholas Breton, great part of the article 
being taken up with a detailed catalogue of bis writings, which is 
quite unnecessary, ' as most of them are contained in Grosart’s 
collected edition of his works. The writer of *the artiele cm Sir 
D. Brewster confounds Professor Blackie and. Professor Blaikie^ and 
talks simple nonsense when he says the case against Brewster in 1844 
was quashed because h9 had not “ signed the formal deed of demis- 
sion ” — which is equivalent to saying that an attempt to deprive 
him of office was stopped because he had not already resigned the 
office. Mr. F. G. Pleay’s “ Chronicle History of the Life and Work 
of William Shakespeare, Player, Poet, and Playmaker"* gives the 
world for the first time a j;olerably complete account of Shakespeare's 
theatrical work, what coifipanies of act^'rs he belonged to, at what 
theatres they acted, in what plays besides his own be was a perfoilner, 
what authors this brought hifu into personal contact with, in what order 
his own works were produced, and what, if any, share other hands 
had in their production. The investigation has been conducted with 
great care and industry, and contributes materially ;to the accuracy 
and extent of our knowledge of Shakespeare’s public career. It is 
illustrated by two admirable etchings. 

Miscellaneous.— One of the best accounts of Bussia we have seen 
is contained in M. L. Tikhomirov's recently published “ La Russie 
Politique et Sociale.” f The author is himself a Russian, and writes 
with all the advantages of personal familiarity with the country,, and 
of access to the most recent and authoritative sources of knowledge. 
While sympathizing with the Liberal and even the Revolutionary 
party,, he treats of all controverted subjects in a spirit of marked 
fairness, his ruling aim being throughout to give a lucid and com- 
plete idea of things as they arc, and, to exhibit the operation of 
the causes that have brought them about. We do not know a 
better or more instructive description of contemporary Russia, of her 
various nationalities, her social classes, and the different political and ^ 
social problems which give rise to anxiety or occupy attention.— 
Mr. H. W. Lucy publishes the second volume of his “ Diary of Two 
Parliaments.” J The first treated of the Beaconsfield Parliament of 
1874-80 ; this of the Gladstone Parliament of 18!?0-85. It is even more 
entertaining than its predecessor, because the Gladstone Parliament 
supplied better materials than most for graphic descriptions of those 
personal phaseg of parliamentary life which Mr. Lucy takes up, and 
for which, indeed, his work will have some historical value. The . 
Bradlaugh and the Irish struggles pass again vividly before us, as, they 
were photographed on the spot by the writer’s bappy and lively pen. — 
Countess Evelyn Martinengp Cesaresco's “ Essays in the Study of Folk- 
Song ” § are very interesting* and thoughtful. The authoress has 
gathered her ample materials from wide reading in many languages, 
and from personal intercourse with the people of various countries. 
She has separate chapters ou the folk-songs of Armenia, Venice, Sicily, 
Provence, Greece ; on folk-lullabies and folk-dirges generally ; and — 

* London : ,Iolm C. Kimmo. » f Paris ; E. Giraud et Cie. 

$ London ; LasseU & Co. § London; George Kedway. 
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perhaps the most interesting and important chapter in her book — on 
the inspiration of Death in folk-poetry, and the idea of fate in Southern 
traditions. Altogether, this is a work of uncommon merit and value, 
. full of carefully-gathered knowledge, and written in an excellent style. 
— Professor Bi^kbeck^s brief Historical Sketch of the Distribution of 
Land in England is very well done. It gives a good general idea of 
the course of the movement of distribution and the causes affecting 
it, and contains some fresh and not unimportant contributions to 
our knowledge of the subject. He shows against Nasse that 

Lammas lands ” were not arable, but merely meadow, and were en- 
closed not till wheat-harvest, but till the second hay crop (the late 
math, or late mowing) was reaped from them. On the other hand, 
his explanation of why the arable in old times was laid out in strips, 
though probably true, does not explain, as hCiSeems to think it does, the 
distribution of the arable am^mg the occupiers. The book concludes 
with some useful practical suggestions for the improvement of the 
law, especially in regard to registration of land. — ^Mr. Keltic is 
more than maintaining the repute of the “ Statesman's Yearbook ” t 
for the accuracy and completeness of its political statistics. This 
year some of the, more important sections have not only been brought 
down to date, but have undergone special revision, and in some 
cases re-arrangement ; and the book has been increased by thirty pages, 
to include additional countries, such as the Congo Free State, 
the Straits Settlements, and Fiji, and additional information about 
countries that were already included. It is a most valuable and 
indeed indispensable statistical and political handbook. — Professor 
Victor Hehn's ‘‘ Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their first 
Home is something of a new departure. It is an application of 
historical and philological methods to the subject of the migration of 
animals and plants. The writer thinks Europe owes much more to Asia 
than the mere |;)otanist and ggologist arc willing to admit, and that ho 
can prove it by evidence ’drawn from language and literature. He is able 
to show, for example, that the evergreen vegetation of Italy and Greece 
^is not indigenous, but came from sacked groves round oriental temples ; 
that the laurel followed the worship of Apollo, the cypress that of the 
Sidonian Ashtorcth, and so on. In this way he traces the wanderings of 
most of the domestic animals and a great variety of plants with much 
learning and ingenuity. His work is fresh and interesting and is well 
translated by Mr.^Stallybrass. — Mr. Henry M. Hoyt having been told 
by an American Professor of Economics that if he only made a study 
of that science he would give up his Prot</ctionism, has now made the 
study, and come out a more convinced Protectionist than ever. He 
publishes the conclusions he has arrived at in a volume of spirited but 
misdirected controversy, called Protection versus Free Trade,^^§ in 
which he seeks to show the scientific validity and economic operation 
of protective duties in the United States. The book adds nothing to 
the controversy. It is full of the old familiar fallacies and misunder- 
standings ; and the author’s professorial friend will probably continue 
his prescription, believing that though a little study has brought 
him into, a maz-e, more thorough study will bring him out of it. 

* L^on: Macmillan & Co. f London : Macmillan & Co. 

t £<uted by- James Steven StallybrasiT. London i Swan Sonnen^.hein & Co. 

§ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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THE EXCLUSION OF THE IRISH MEMBERS 
’ FROM THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


ri^^HE conductors of this Review liUve requested and urged me to 
JL make a brief statement of the grounds on which I have 
desired that the Government of Ireland Bill should be amended by 
the removal of clause twenty-four, under which, after the Bill 
becomes law, Ireland will have ho representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament, On some of the details of the Bill I should hardly 
venture to express or even to form au independent opinion; but the 
question whetlier Ireland is to lose her Imperial place and authority 
as the condition of obtaining effective control over her domestic 
affairs, seems to lie within the reach of every man who has thought at 
all seriously on English and Irish politics. Indeed, just now, Liberals 
have no choice ; the leaders wc have loyally followed are divided ; 
those of us who belong to the rgnk and file of the party are com^’ 
pellcd to think out the problem for themselves. 

I- 

It is very generally assumed that all those who insist that repre- 
sentatives of Irish constituencies should continue to sit in the House 
of Commons jnust be, at heart, unfriendly to the Irish people , and 
reluctant to concede to them any generous measure of Home Rule. 
The assumption is wholly without justification. 

For myself, one of the principal reasons for which I am opposed 
to the twenty-fourth clause of the Bill is my belief that it inflicts 
loss and dishonour on Ireland, and lessens the value and mars the 
grace of the concession which Mr. Gladstone is anxious to make to 
her. I am unwilling to strip Ireland of her imperial titles. In the 
creation and extension of the empire Irishmen have had a large share. 
They have made brilliant contributions to the splendour of our 
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imperial life and to the i<ower of oar imperial position. They have 
heea- among the leaders of both the great political parties; they 
have been Ministers of State; they have been trusted with the 
direction of our imperial policy in times of gloom and peril ; they 
have made war and have settled the .terms of peace. They have 
been governors of India and of the Colonies. They have been 
generals, admirals, judges, chancellors, diplomatists. They, have 
been keen, alert, painstaking, vigilant in eveny department of the 
service of the Crown. * 

The empire belongs to the people of Ireland as well as to our- 
selves. In a moment of deep resentment, provoked by the miseries 
of their country, their leaders are willing — perhaps eager — to 
surrender their rights. They^ care nothing^ for the stately fabric 
which ‘has been built up by illustrious Irishmen; nothing for the 
great opportunities which their place in the empire affords to the 
genius of their race ; nothing for the chances which it gives them of 
winning renown in imperial statesmanship, in diplomacy, in arms ; 
their only solicitude is to reform the laws and the administration to 
which they attribute the intolerable evils from which, through a 
dreary succession of centuries, large numbers of their countrymen 
have been suffering. They even forget the large material aid which 
Ireland might derive from the credit and capital of England, if her 
representatives retained their place in the Parliament of the empire. 

But it would be base for England and Scotland to take advantage 
of this transient mood of passion and despair. Home Rule would 
be a benefit of such immeasurable value to the Irish people, that 
they might reas^onably be wiUing to purchase it oat any price — 
even at the price of losing their imperial inheritance; but why 
should England and Scotland impose upon them this monstrous 
penalty ? Why should their right fb control their own affairs be 
refused, unless they consent to part with their right to share the 
control of the empire ? Is it impossible for Great Britain to deal 
fairly by Ireland ? Ddes some evil fate ruin every attempt of ours 
to do her justice ? Can we not concede to her one right without 
depriving her of another?. ^ 

It is no reply to these questions to say that the Irish leaders are 
willing to accept our terms. Esau was willing to accept Jacob’s 
terms, but did that justify Jacob in getting Esau’s birthright for a 
mess of pottage ? He should have given Esau the pottage and. let 
him keep his birthright. It is our duty to' let Ireland have Home 
Buie and to leave her imperial dignity and power undiminished. 

If, indeed, after adequate trial it were proved that the Irish nation 
cannot share the responsibilities and glory of the empire, and at the 
same time secure sufficient control over her own interests, she would 
do wisely to descend to the position of a subordinate and tributary 
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State to which the Gorernment'of Ireland Sill rel^ates her; bat I 
have too much faith in the capacity of her people to believe that {his 
is her necessary destiny. 

We should wrong ourselves as well as Ireland Ity the exclusion 
of Irish representatives from the Imperial Parliament. Our immense 
empire rests on too narrow a basis. The thirty-si* millions of 
people inhabiting thes8 islands are too few for the imperial respon- 
sibilities which we have inherited from our fathers — ^responsibilities 
which, without any effort or wish of our own to extend them, become 
more oppressive every year. To govern the great dependency of 
India, with its two hundred millions of people, of many different races, 
speaking many different "tongues, professing many different religions, 
illustrating many different forms of civilization ; to control the |)olicy 
and check the ambition of the native States, with fifty millions more ; 
to discharge our duties to the forty or fifty colonies, scattered over 
every continent and every sea, which are nnder the rule and protec- 
tion of the British Crown — these are tasks which may well shake our 
self-confidence, even in our haughtiest moods, and they should 
make us reluctant to submit to any loss of our strength. 

In arms the Irish people have been among our best and bravest 
comrades, and they have displayed a splendid genius for administra- 
tion. Why should wc propose to dismiss them ? We cannot iifford 
to bear alone the burden which till now they have helped us to sus- 
tain. We owe it to India, to Canada, to the new kingdoms that 
arc rapidly developing their strength in Australasia, to retain for 
imperial rule and service and for the dangers of war the courage and 
genius of the Irish race. 

It is true that, if the representatives of Irish constituencies were_ 
excluded from the Parliament af Westminster, Irishmen might still 
find seats in England and Scotland ; but they would not be the repre- 
sentatives of their own people. Irishmen might still hold com- 
missions in the British army ; but their position would be too like 
that of the Irish noblemen and gentlemen who fought in the armies 
of Louis XIV., and who knew that whatever renown they might win . 
for thcmsclvds, they were winning none for their country. The 
empire would still attract the services of individual Irishmen, but it 
would lose the Irish nation ; it would be theirs no longer ; they would 
have no share in its responsibilities or its greatness. 

Nor does it seem to have been sufficiently considered that if repre- 
sentatives of Irish constituencies were no longer sent to Westminster, 
the power of the Irish people ovef their own laws and administration 
would be seriously impaired. The Bill is not a Bill for the separation 
of Ireland from England, but fur the creation by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of an Irish Legislature ; and the Irish Legislature would, of 

3 f2 
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necessity^ be a subordinate authority. The Parliament of 1886 cannot 
bind the Parliament of 1887. The authority which created the Irish 
Legislature could withdraw from it some of its powers by extending 
the list of matters reserved by section three for the Imperial 
Parliament.* Notwithstanding the thirty-ninth section, which 
determines that the provisions of the Act shall not be alterable 
except with tlie consent of the Irish Legislative Body or by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, for the p^^ssing of which Irish 
representative peers arc to be summoned to the House of Lords 
and Irish members to the House of Commons, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which passed the Act would retain the constitutional right to alter 
or to repeal it, and to alter or to repeal it whether the Irish Legislature 
consented or not, whether Irish peers and representatives were sum- 
moned' to Westminster or not. 

This would no doubt be an extreme exercise of imperial power, 
but in the ordinary course of affairs the Parliament at Westminster 
might interfere effectively with the action of the Legislature in Dublin. 

The Bill, if it passes, will set up an Irish Legislative body, to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good government of Ireland ; 
but before any Bill of the Irish Legislature can become law it will 
require the assent of the Queen through the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Lord Lieutenant will give or withhold the assent of her Majesty, 
subjeci to the advice which may be given to the Crown by Ministers 
responsible to the Parliament at Westminster. If any Bill, passed 
by the Irish Legislative Body, provokes the liostility of English or 
Scotch politicians, the House of Commons may be moved to address 
the Crown, and fo ask that the assent of the Crown Hnay be withheld. 
An unscrupulous opposition may address the Crown to veto an Irish 
Bill, with no other purpose than to embarrass or expel a Ministry. 
For Irish Bills to be discussed in tlie Imperial l^arliament with no 
Irish members present to explain and defend them would be a political 
scandal ; and they should be present in sufficient strength to prevent 
a narrow majority of tlie representatives of English and Scotch con- 
stituencies from u^ng the*prerogative of the Crown to fetter the free- 
dom of the Irish Legislature. i 

* “The Constitutions of the Colonics depend directly or indirectly upon imperial 
statutes. No lawyer questions that Parliament could legally abolish any Colonial Con- 
stitution, or that Parliament ran at any moment Icyinlate for the Cofonies, and repeal or 
Mier-rirle any rchnifil lam lohatevcr. Parliament, moreover, constantly does pass Acts 
affecting the Colonics, and the Colonial, no less than the English, courts completely 
admit the principle that a statute of the Imperial P.arliamcnt binds any part of the 
British dominions to which the statute is meant to apply. But when once this is 
admitted, it becoims obvious that there is htUe necessity for defining or limiting the sphere of 
^lonial legislation. If an Act of the V'ictorian Parliament contravene an imperial statute, 
it is for legal purposes void ; and if an Act of the Victorian Parliament, though not 
infringing upon any statute, is sp opposed to the interests of the empire that it ought 
not to be passed, the British Parliament may render the Act of no effect by means of an 
imperial statute.’! Mr. Dicey points out that this " omnipotence ’’ of the Imperial Par- 
liament is one main cause of the wide power of legislation allowed to colonial assemblies. 
(A. V. Dicey, The Law of the Constitution,” pp. 104, 105.) 
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Mr. Gladstone relies on the veto as a check on unjust* and 
pernicious legislation; but apart from the presence of Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster, the veto would be powerless. Would the 
Irish people submit to have a Bill in whi^ they were keenly 
interested vetoed on the advice of a Minister whom their own 
representatives could not call to account ? Would^they allow the 
will of Lord Sali^ury or Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Chamberlain, br Lord Randolph Churchill, to prevent a Bill 
passed by the Dublin Parliament from becoming law ? 

It is replied that a large number of Acts passed by Colonial 
Legislatures have been disallowed by the Crown, although the 
Colonies have no rcpitjsentatives at Westminster. But it does not 
appear from the cases cited by Mr. Dicey,* in a passage referred to by 
Mr. Gladstone in a recent speech in the House of Commons, 
that the veto has ever been exercised — on the sole authority of a 
Minister — to prevent legislation which was supported by any great 
strength of popular passion. Some of the Colonial Acts which have 
been disallowed by the Crown were contrary to the express terms of 
the Acts by which the Legislatures which passed them had been 
constituted, others were in conflict with imperial legislation; in 
these cases it was not the mere will of the English Minister which 
determined the action of the Crown. In no case, so far as ^pears 
from Mr. Dicey, has the authority of the Crown, or rather of the 
Minister advising the Crown, been subjected to any serious strain ; 
the strength of tlic veto of an irresponsible Minister as a protection 
against mischievous legislation, when sustained by popular enthusiasm, 
has never been fairly tested. 

If the veto is to be an effective check on such legislation in 
Ireland, the Minister who aflvises it must be responsible to ^a 
Parliament in which Ireland has her full share of representation. 
The Bill which has been vetoed should be laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament. If, after his advicb has been challenged 
and discussed, Parliament sustains him, the veto will not be the 
act of an individual Minister or of a Cabinet, but of the Imperial 
Parliament Uself.f 

There is another grave reason for retaining Irish representatives 
at Westminster. The ultimate security for the maintenance of 
public order, and the suppression of riot aud rebellion, lies in the 
army, and the control of T:he army will be in the hands of the. Crown. 
Neither the Lord Lieutenant, the representative of her Majesty, nor 

* A. V. Dicey, “The Law of the Constitution,” pp. 106-109. 

+ To prevent the parliamentary confusion and the irritation to Ireland which would 
he created if any private member had the right to move that either House should 
address the Crown to veto a Bill, it would be necessary that both Houses should pass 
Standing Orders^imposing restrictions on the motion. It should bo made impossible 
to move an Address except in extreme cases. In sncli cases the right to move — which 
is left untouched by the present Bill, and which no Bill could suppress— must remain. 
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tte Irish Commander-in-Chief, wijl be responsible to the Irish 
Legislature, They will hold their commissions from the Queen ; they 
will be appointed and dismissed on the advice of Ministers at 
Westminster; their^ real responsibility will be not to the Irish 
Legislature, but to the Imperial Parliament. 

Under the JBritish North America Act of 1867, “ militia, military 
and naval service, and defence, are in express terms included among 
the classes of subjects which arc under the legislative authority pf 
the Parliament at Ottawa. Under the Government of Ireland Bill 
*^the army, navy, militia, volunteers, or other military or naval 
forces for the defence of the realm," are, in express terms, excluded 
from the matters which lie w,ithin the powders of the Legislature at 
Dublin. A regiment may be^ called out to suppress a riot in Belfast 
or in Cork, but whatever outrages may be committed by the soldiers 
the Irish Legisbiture will have no remedy.^ Ireland will be in the 
occupation of an army over which the representatives of the Irish 
people will have no control. This is a humiliation to which we have 
no right to subject her. It is a humiliation which, within a very few 
years after the Bill became law, would be fiercely resented. 

Nor have we any right to subject her to the humiliation of pay- 
ing taxes which will be administered by a Parliament in wliich she 
will have no representation. Under the Bill as it stands, Ireland 
will contribute annually about four millions and a quarter to the 
Imperial Exchequer: X"l, 466,000 on account of the interest and 
management of the Irish share of the National Debt; XI, 666, 000 on 
account of the expenditure on the army and nayj of the United 
Kingdom ; .£1,110,000 on account of the imperial civil expenditure 
of the United Kingdom ; .£1,000,000 on account of the Royal Irish 
‘"Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police ; but the control 
of this expenditure will be with the Imperial Parliament. Speaking 
to the Two Thousand " at Birmingham, on April 21, I said : — 

“ Scotland would not kand it. Ireland will not stand it. *We all know 
that the Irish movement derivo.s sometliiiig of its importance and much of 
its support from Anicrica. JIow was it that we lost the j)mcrican Colonies / 
What was it that provoked the American war J The Ministry of Lord North 
insisted on levying customs duties on goods imported into^ the American 
Colonies, although the American colonists were not represented in the 
Imperial Parliament; and in 1773 the people of Boston, rather than pay the 
tea duty, flung the cargoes of several tea-ships into Boston harbour. Taxa- 
tion, they said, and representation must go together; and every man in 
England that was true to constitutional principles applauded their act. 
Three years after, in 177G, the English were driven out of Boston. In 1783 
we had to acknowledge American independence. Those great events are not 
forgotten in America. They are celebrated every year in every part of the 

* The Boyal Irish Constabulary, which a military body rather than a body of police, 
is also to be subject, as heretofore, to the control of the Lord Lieutenant as represent- 
ing her Majesty.’* 
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American Union. Let this Bill pass as it stands, and then at the, next 
celebration of American Independence every Irish orator in America will 
declare, and will declare truly, that Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry is following 
the policy of Lord North, Ireland will soon catch fire. We shall have 
the same resistance that was offered in America, foiy^wed by the same 
result ; and rather than yield after protracted war, I should prefer to give 
independence at once." ‘ 

The concessions made by Mr. Gladstone in his spdbch on Monday, 
May 10, and the ^r^cr concessions made by Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man on the following Thursday, recognize the force of this objection, 
but fail to remove it. The only way to remove it, is to retain Irish 
representatives in the Imperial Parliament. 

• II. 

The Bill creates one legislative body, and rejects t&e pro- 
posals which were made last summer to entrust the local affairs 
of Ireland to several provincial assemblies. There are two great 
advantages in creating a national Legislature to sit in Dublin. It 
satisfies national sentiment, and it will bring together under com- 
mon responsibilites the representatives of different creeds, different 
political traditions, and different economical interests. In the Dublin 
Legislature the representatives of Ulster Protestantism are likely to 
have a strength far beyond their numbers. Ulster Protestants have 
won a great reputation, not only in the army, but in the civil service 
of the Crown. They are keen and shrewd politicians, and very able 
administrators. They have a great capacity for work ; they have the 
strength that comes from success — the virtues as well as the vices 
Avhich are the growth of political and religious ascendency. Without 
the delightful charm of their Catholic fellow-countrymen in the South 
and West, they have many of the qualities, intellectual and moj^Jp 
which should make them the leaders of the Irish nation. If they were 
associated in the same Legislature with the men from whom they 
have been divided by fierce ecclesiastical and political hostility, the 
mutual suspicions and animosities which have separated the two great 
Irish parties would in all probability be gradually lessened and, in 
time, wholly disappear. 

But befSre a final and irrevocable decision is taken it might be 
well to consider whether within the lines of a scheme for establish- 
ing an Irish Legislature at Dublin, provision might not be made 
for establishing subordinate provincial assemblies. It would have 
been in closer harmony with the traditions of English politics and 
with the settled principles of English statesmanship, if such 
assemblies had been set up before the creation of a central authority. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has anticipated what, according to the ordinary 
course of things, would have been the result of the gradual develop- 
meut of a lAw Irish policy ; and all the factors of the Irish problem 
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were changed on the memorable night when he laid it before Farlia-* 
ment. But while retaining the legislative body in Dublin it might 
be expedient to create three provincial assemblies with powers con- 
siderably larger*.than those which are likely to be conferred on the 
county authorities which it is proposed to establish in England. 
The work of the Dublin Legislature would be lightened, and some of 
the apprehensions with which the whole scheme is regarded by the 
party opposed to Mr. Parnell might be allayed.* • ^ 

III. 

The great objection to the retention of Irish representatives at 
Westminster was stated with clearness and force by Mr. Gladstone 
when he introduced his Bill Now I thfnk it will be perfectly 
clear that if Ireland is to have a domestic Legislature, Irish peers 
and Irish representatives cannot come here to control English and 
Scotch affairs.^^ ' 

Granted ; but why should they not go to Westminster for the 
settlement of Imperial affairs ? Mr. Gladstone answered : — 

“ It would not be difficult to say in principle that as the Irish Legislature 
will have nothing to do with Imperial concerns, let Irish members come here 
and vote on Imperial concerns. All depends on the practicability of the 
distinction. Well, Sir, I have thought much, and inquired much, witli regard 
to that distinction. I had hoped it might be possible to draw a distinction, 
and I have arrived at the conclusion that it cannot be drawn. I believe it 
passes the wit of man ; at any rate it passes not my wit alone, but the wit of 
many with wliom I have communicated.’^ 

If to draw a distinction passes the wit of Mr. Gladstone, it 
would be waste.of time and of strength for other 'men to attempt 
to draw it. But is he not too modest ? Does not his despair arise 
^rom supposing that he has something more to do than he has done 
already? Section 3 of his Bill dxjfines the matters — there are 
thirteen of them — on which the Irish Legislature is to have no 
authority to legislate ; and any law made in contravention of this 
section is to be void. These are Imperial matters reserved for the 
Imperial Parliament. 

What is there to prevent the passing rf an Act ^^to Amend the 
Provision for the future Government of Great Britain,”* by creating 
a British Legislature, consisting of the present representatives of 
English, Scotch, and Welsh constituencies, with a section identical 
in its terms with the third section of the {present Bill ? The com- 
plete control of the affairs of Great Britain would then be in the ‘ 
hands of a legislative body in which Irish representatives would have 

* The question of the numler of the Irish re])rcsentativeB that should sit at West- 
minster is a ^estion of subordinate importance which I have not thought it necessary 
to discuss. But (1) they should not be a delegation from the Irish Legislature, but 
representatives of Irish constituencies ; and (2) they should be sufficiently numerous 
to be an efiective force. For the present, at any rate, 1 should leave their number ua* 
diminished. 
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no seats^ as under the present measure the complete control of tj^te 
affairs of Ireland are to be in the hands of a legislative body, in 
which British representatives are to have no seats,* 

Whatever other difficulties lie in the way of such a^ scheme as this^ 
the difficulty of drawing a distinction between National and Imperial 
matters has already been surmounted, and surmounted by Mr. 
Gladstone himself. ^ ^ 

^The Imperial Parliament would remain in full possession of its * 
Imperial powers ; the national Legislatures — Scotland might have one 
if she desired it — would control the domestic legislation and policy 
of the nations they represented. 

Under the Irish Home^ Rule Bill there will be an Irish Ministry 
for Irish affairs ; if a Home Rule Bill \/ere passed for Great Bytain 
there would be a British Ministry for the affairs of Great Britain. 
The affairs of the empire would be under the control of an Imperial 
Ministry responsible to the Imperial Parliament. 

In private diseussion, these proposals receive the general assent 
and even the cordial support of Liberal politicians, but those who 
are in favour of passing the Bill as it stands asfc, Why should 
Ireland wait until this great scheme for reorganizing the Government 
of the three kingdoms has been completed ? The answer is simple. 
Tlicre is no need for Ireland to wait ; but if in making the Irish 
settlement we treat Ireland justly and honourably, we shall make 
the larger policy easier and shall secure its earlier triumph. Let 
Ireland have her Home Rule Bill at once, but do not subjeclT fcer to the 
wrong and humiliation involved in excluding her from her just share 
in the government of the empire. Kebp her representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament, and let the power of the Imperial Parliament 
remain unbroken. The rest will^comc within a year or two. 

But will it ? Is opinion ripe for the further change I venture 
to think that already opinion is much riper than it seems ; but it is 
certain that if for one session the English and Scotch people saw 
the Irish members coming across St. George's Channel to settle 
Education Bills /or England and Scotland aftei* they had been 
passing Education Bills of their own in Dublin, with which England 
and Scotland could not interfere ; if for one session they saw Irish 
members entering into alliances with Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Salisbury to defeat the will of the English and Scotch representa- 
tives on questions affecting their domestic interests, there would be 
an agitation during the next autumn for a Home Rule Bill for Great 
Britain that no Ministry would be able to resist. 

The inconvenience arising from the interference of Irish peers and 

* A Bill of this kind would in the most peaceable way terminate tlio power of the 
Bouse of Lords over the domestic affairs of Great Britain, for it is not probable that any 
statesman would pvDpose that the British legislative body should consist of two orders,” 
one of which should ue partly constituted of representative peers. 
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Irish members of the House of Commons in the affairs of England 
and Scotland after the creation of an Irish Legislative body in Dublin 
would not last two years. But if the transition extended over three 
‘ yearsj four years, or five, we should be in an infinitely better position 
than we are now. ' The domestic affairs of Ireland which have been 
the occasion of incessant irritation and persistent obstruction would 
be transferred from Westminster to Dublin ; and it may be hoped 
that with the concession of Home Rule the, hostility of the Irish 
members, which has been a peril to every English Ministry, would 
cease. 

IV. 

If the Imperial Parliament were released from immediate respon- 
sibility for the domestic a^airs of these three kingdoms, it would 
have time and strength for the adequate consideration of those large 
questions which are now hustled from their true place by discussions 
on the petty details of local administration. The Indian Budget 
would not be relegated to a hot night at the fag end of the session. 
Questions of Colonial policy, such as those which are now waiting for 
settlement in South Africa — questions which if not settled wisely 
may involve us once more in unnecessary and disastrous wars — would 
receive the attention which their grave importance demands. The 
Admiralty might be reorganized, and a repetition of the scare which a 
few months ago led to the hurried expenditure of several millions of 
money made impossible. 

There would be a greater steadiness in our foreign policy, and the 
nation would have a firmer control of it. It would not be suddenly 
reversed bccaffsc the Imdget* of the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
l)rovoked a revolt of the licensed victuallers, or because an Education 
Bill introduced by the Vice-President of the Council had provoked a 
revolt of the Nonconformists. A Ministry whose foreign policy was 
regarded with distrust by its own supporters would no longer be 
kept in office, becansc it >vas pledged to some great domestic 
reforms ; a Ministry whose foreign policy was singularly successful, 
could no longer ‘be displaced because it had been,, unfortunate in the 
choice of its Home Secretary or its Pre^dent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Parliament would be able to deal with Imperial 
questions on Imperial grounds alone ; and a Cabinet charged with the 
administration of the affairs of the empire might remain in office, 
while Cabinet after Cabinet charged w ith the affairs of Great Britain 
or Ireland was broken to pieces.^ 

This scheme has been called a scheme for Federation.^^ The 

* If a eyatem of National Legislatures under an Imperial Parliament were established, 

it would soon be seen to be expedient that the members of tlie Imperial Parliament 
sliDuld be separately elected. Everything need not be settled at starting. Constitutions 
are not made—but grow.** 
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term is teclinicalljr inaccurate ; and^ wbat is of more importance, it 
is seriously misleading. A true Federal Government is created by 
the federating States ; but in the case of the United Kingdom the 
Imperial Parliament must create the national Legislatures. The 
powers of a true Federal Government are limited bj® the federating 
States ; but in the case of the United Kingdom the powers of the 
national Legislatures would be limited by the Imperial JParliament. 

The practical diffeibnce between the two political systems is 
immense. As Mr. Dicey has pointed out, '^Federal government 
means weak government. The distribution of all the powers of the 
State among co-ordinate authorities necessarily leads to the result 
that no one authority can wield the same amount of power as under 
a Unitarian constitution h possessed by sovereign.”* In the United 
Kingdom sovereignty resides in Parliament, and though Parli^ftnent 
may create national Legislative bodies and delegate to them large 
administrative and legislative powers, its own sovereignty remains 
unimpaired, and its own omnipotence ” unlimited. For an empire 
like that which has its seat in these islands this supremacy of the 
central power is an element of enormous strength; for in a great 
Imperial crisis it enables Parliament, without exceeding its constitu- 
tional rights, to act with a freedom and energy impossible to a 
Federal Government whose authority is limited by the States which 
created it. 

The fate of the Pill which has occasioned this paj)er is still 
(May 25) undetermined. But whether the second reading is lost or 
carried, the qiicsfion which I have bfieu presumptuous enough to 
discuss will continue to occupy the mind of Great Britain and 
Ireland for many months to come. I earnestly trust that the great 
statesman who has made so courageous an attempt to redress one dT" 
the great wrongs of Ireland, by entrusting to her the control of her 
own adriiinistratioii and law's, will see that it is possible to accomplish 
this great act of justice without inflicting on her the dishonour of 
losing her inheritance in that Imperial greatnesg which has been 
largely created by the genius of her sous, and which in times of 
danger they Rave defended by their blood. 

K W. Dale. 

Jiirminyliam, 


* A. V. Dicey : “ The Law of the Constitutfon,*’ pp. 158, 159. 
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rpHE English Goethe Society which we inaugurate to-day has been 
founded to promote and extend the study of Goethe’s works 
and thoughts. We do not meet here simply to worship the poetical 
genius of Goethe, and to call every line he wrote great and beauti- 
ful and divine. That kind of slavish idolatry is unworthy of Goethe, 
and it would be equally unworthy of our Society. The time has 
passed when Goethe was preached as a new Gospel, the time also 
when he was sneered at and cursed seems to have come to an end. 
We think the time has come to study him, and to study him seriously, 
critically, histoHcally. • If worship there must be, wc cannot offer 
better and truer < worship to the departed spirits of men of true 
..genius than by trying to understaml thoroughly the thoughts which 
they have bequeathed to us. Such study bestows on them their 
true immortality, nay, it proves that their spirit never w'ill and never 
can die. 

And never was there a time when it seemed more necessary that 
Goethe’s spirit should be kept alive among us, whether in Germany 
or in England, than now' when the international relations between 
the leading countries of Europe have become worse than among 
savages in Africa ; when national partisanship threatens to darken 
all wise counsel and to extinguish all human sympathies ; when men 
are no longer valued by their intrinsic worth, but by their accidental 
wealth ; when philosophy, in its true sense, as a passionate love of 
wisdom and truth is wellnigh forgotten; when religion has become a dry 
bon^ of theological contention, and nothing can be called true, honest, 
pure, lovely, or sublime without evoking the smiles and sneers of those 
who profess to be wisest in their generation. The generail view of life 
has become so distorted with us that we can hardly trust our eyes when 
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W€ turn them on the life which, not more tfian a hundred years * 
ago, satisfied the desires of such men as Lessing, Wieland, Herder* 
Schiller, and Goethe. Life in Germany was at that time what 
Goethe himself called idylliach^ the same word, no doubt, as the 
English idyllic^ but endowed with a flavour peculiarly fts own. The 
valley in which those poets lived was narrow, their houses small, their 
diet simple, but their hearts were large, their minds soared high, 
their sympathies embraefid the whole world. They knew the bless- 
ings of a /(eta paupertas, of cheerful poverty, and high aims. As ► 
Goethe writes in one of his letters to Carlyle, We then thought of 
nothing but striving, no one thought of asking for rewards, but was 
only anxious to deserve them.^^ t The idea of making money for 
money’s sake seems nevdt to have troubled them. Politics, too, 
occupied a very^ small place indeed in their daily interests, and eVen 
those who were statesmen by profession, did not obtrude their ' 
opinions on the world at large, any more than an attorncywould always 
talk about the squabbles and lawsuits of his clients, or a medical 
man of the imprudences and ailments of his patients. To many 
people the life at Weimar in Goethe’s time may seem provineial, ' 
narrow, pedantic, mean, and yet I doubt whether at any time in the^ 
world’s history society, in the best sense of the word, reached a more 
Olympian height and revelled in more fabulous wealth than at the 
beginning of our century in the small valley of the Hm. If you 
want to measure the gigantic stature of Goethe, go to Weimar and 
look at the small town, the small street, the small house, the small 
rooms in which he lived. Weimar had then about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, London has* now nearly 4,000,000. But as 4,000,000 is to 
10,000, so was the intellectual wealth of Goethe’s \Veimar compared 
to what wc could find at present if wc ransacked all our clubs and 
all our palaces. To me, whenever I can afford the time, to plunge 
once more into Goethe, Schiller, Herder, W^ieland, Lessing — not to 
forget Jean Paul — is like taking a header into the sea at the end of 
a sultry day — it is a washing, a refreshing, a complete rejuvenes- 
cence all in one. ^ And what it is to me, it will be to others who are 
w'earied M'ith the gaze of fools and pageants of the day. To pass an 
hour with Goc1;hc now and then will reinvigorate our belief in the 
much-derided ideals of life, it will make us remember our common 
liumanity, it will lift up our eyes beyond clouds and planets and 
comets to those fixed stai;^ which, though they may be useless to 


* Idyllisch, sec Goethe’s Works (1833), vol. xlix. p. 1.32. 

t Speaking of the correspondenco between himself and Schiller, Goethe ^vTites to 
■Carlyle (2G July 1829): “ Mogensie Ihiicn als Zaiiberwagcn zii Dieusten stehen, urn 
sich in die damaligc Zeit in unsere Mitto zu versetzeo, wo es einc unbedingte Streb- 
samkeit gait, wo niemand zu fordern daebte und nur zu verdieneu beinUht ^rar. Ich 
habe mir die vielen Jahre her deu Sinn, das (Tcfuhl jeiier Tage zu erhalten gesucht, 
und ich glaubo, es mir fernerbin gelingen.” 
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lighten our streets, light up our minds with visions of heavens above 
heavens, and in the fierce tempests of life remain after all our only 
true guides to steer our vessel bravely through winds and waves to 
a safe harbour. 

What, then, were Goethe^s ideals ? I am not so reckless as to 
try to raise that spirit before you in all his fulness — the old man 
covered with* his mantle, whom no witch of Endor could conjure up. 
Many-sided {vielseitig)^ it has been often said,^ is an adjective that 
belongs to Goethe by the same right as venerable belongs to Bede, 
judicious to Hooker. I shall confine my remarks to-day to one of 
his ideals only, one which he cherished with intense devotion, 
particularly during the closing years of. his life, and for which 
his own countrymen have rften rather blamed than praised him. 
I mean his cosmopolitan sympathies^ and, more particularly, his 
constant endeavours after what he called eine Welt-liter atur, a 
Wor Id-liter atiCre. You know how much this idea, this dream, as 
wise people will call it, occupied Goethe’s thoughts. When he wrote 
his preface to the German translation of Carlyle^s Life of Schiller, 
about two years before his death, he begins by giving his own 
thoughts on what he means by World- literature. 

jMany people,’^ he says,* “ liavc been talking of a World-literature for 
some time, and not without some reason, for all nations, after liaviug been 
shaken together by the most dreadful wars, and then being left again each to 
itself, could not but see that they had observed and absorbed many strange 
things, and had felt here and there certain intellectual wants, heretofore 
unknown to them. Hence arose a sense of neighbourly relations, and while 
formerly they had lived secluded, people now felt in their mind a growing 
desire to be received into the mote or Jess free intellectual coiuniercc of the 
whole world. This, movement has lasted for a short time only, yet long 
enough to deserve consideration, so that we may derive from it as soon as 
possible, as in material commerce, profit and delight.” 

To see a man like Goethe watching the growth of every litera- 
ture — not only English, French, Italian, Spanish, but Serbian, 
Bohemian, Lithuanian, Modern Greek, Swedish, nay, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Chinese — and trying to find out what is true and 
beautiful in every one of tliem, is a rcaV treat in an age when most 
critics imagine that their chief duty is to discover in every work of 
art not what is good, but what is bad. It sounds quite strange 
when reading Goethe, to hear in German the warmest praises of 
French and English literature, while at present no German news- 
paper, which looks for light from above, would dare to say a kind 
word of Victor Hugo or of Tennyson. The lesson which Goethe 
wished to teach was that the true poet, the true philosopher, the 
true, historian belongs not to one country only, but to the world at 
large. .He belongs, not to the present only, but likewise to the past 

* Goethe’s Works, xlvi. p. 233. 
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and to the future. We owe much of what we ‘are and what we have 
to those who came before us, and in our hands rest the destinies of 
those who will come after us. It is under the sense of this universal 
responsibility, and in that world-embracing spirit, that Goethe thinks 
the highest intellectual work ought to be done.* It •was in com- 
munion with the past and with the future, and in sympathy with the 
whole world, that he himself achieved his greatest triuiqphs. 

And why should this Wdeal of a universal republic of letters be 
called a dream ? Anyhow, it is a dream that has been dreamt long 
before Goethe. It is we in the last four centuries of the world 
who have grown so very narrow-minded, so intensely national. Till 
about four hundred years ago all really great writers wrote for the 
world, and not for their *ewn small country only. Nay, I make 
bold to say that some of the ideas to which Goethe gave sjhch 
powerful expression, and which have often been called Utopian, 
stirred more or less consciously in the minds of the earliest writers 
when they, for the first time, took their chisel to engrave on the 
walls of temples and pyramids what they had thought and what 
they had done during their short sojourn here on earth. With 
us writing has become a habit. But why did people first begin to 
write and erect monuments which they hoped would last for ever ? 

I believe it was the same awakening spirit of human sympathy 
which Goethe preached, the same reverence for a past that was no 
more, the san^ faith in a future that was not yet, which led the 
great liistorical nations of the world to lay the first foundations of 
what wc now call literature, and what to them was world-literature, 
so far as they could realize it. AVhen , we look at the Kgyptian 
monuments, ornamented with their beautiful hierogly^:)bic inscriptions, 
when wc examine the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, as it were 
embroidered with cuneiform writJhg, we may recognize even there 
the rudiments of a world-literature. Those ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian scribes were thinking, not of their own time and their 
own country only, when busily engraving their primitive archives : 
they were thinking of us. They believed in a futui;e of the human 
race, and, call it w*eakness or strength, they wished to be remembered 
by those who should come after them. 

Such a belief in posterity marks indeed a new period in the growth 
of the human mind, it heralds the dawn of a new life. At first man 
lives for the present only^^from day to day, from year to year. 
The first real step in advance is a regard for the past, so far as he 
knows it, a woi'ship of his ancestors, a belief in their continued 
existence, nay, even in their power to reward and to punish him. 
After that belief in a distant past follows a belief in a distant future, 
and from these two combined beliefs springs the first feeling of 
humanity in our hearts, the conviction that we arc by indissoluble 
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bonds connected with those that came befpre us and those who will 
come after us^ that we form one universal family on earth. As these 
feelings grow up slowly and gradually in our own heart, so they 
reqiiired long periods of growth in the history of the world, but 
among the most favoured races they asserted their powerful influence 
at a very early time. 

Let us look first of all at the Egyptians, who seem to me to possess 
the consciousness of the most distant, an almost immeasurable past. 
They did not adorn their temples with inscriptions for their own plea- 
sure only. They had a clear idea of the past and of the future of the 
world in which they lived ; and so as they cherished the recollections 
of the past, they wished themselves to be remembered by unknown 
generations in times to Qome. The biographical inscription of 
Aahmes, a captain of marines of the eighteenth dynasty, is addressed, 
as Champollion says, to the whole human racc^^ {t'et-a an-ttn ret 
nebj loqtior vqhis homintbufs omnibus). A monument in the Louvre 
(A. 81) says : I speak to you who shall come a million of years 
after my death.” ' 

These arc the inscriptions of private persons. Kings, naturally, 
are still more anxious that posterity and the world at large should be 
informed of their deeds. Thus Sishak I., the conqueror of Judah, 
prays in one of his inscriptions at Silsilis : My gracious Lord, 
Amon, grant that my words may live for hundreds of thousands of 
years/^ 

The great Harris Papyrus, which records the ; donations of 
llameses III. to the temples of Egypt together wutli arome important 
political events^ was written ^to exhibit to “the gods, to men now 
living and to unborn generations {humcmet), the many good works 
and valorous deeds which he did upon earth, as great King of 
*1igypt.” * • 

Whatever other motives, high or low, may have influenced the 
authors of these hieroglyphic inscriptions, one of them was certainly 
their love or fear of Humanity, their dim conviction that they belonged 
to a race which would go on for ever filling the earth, and to which 
they were bound by some kind of mor *1 responsibility. They wrote 
for the world, and it is in that sense that I call their writings the 
first germs of a world-literature. 

And as in Egypt so it was in Babylon, Nineveh, and Persia. When 
the dwellers on the Euphrates and Tigris had learnt that nothing 
seemed to endure, that fire and water would destroy wood and stone, 
even silver and gold, they took clay and baked it, and hid the 
cylinders, covered with cuneiform writing, in the foundations of their 

• I have to thank Mr. Ic Papre Henouf, the worthy succeasor of Dr. Birch at the 
British Museum, for these and a' large number of similar inscriptions found among 
Egyptian antiquities. ^ 
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temples^ so that even after the destruction V)f these temples and 
palaces future generations might read the story of the past. And 
there in their safe hiding-places these cylinders have been found 
again after three thousand years, unharmed by 'water, unscathed by 
fire, and fulfilling the ‘Very purpose for which tljey were intended, 
carrying to us the living message which the ancient rulers of Chaldma 
wished that we, their distant descendants, should receive. 

Often these inscriptions end with imprecations against those who 
should dare to injure* or efface them. 

At Khorsabad, at the very interior of the construction, was found 
a large stone chest, which enclosed several inscribed plates in various 
materials — one tablet of gold, one of silver, others of copper, lead, 
and tin ; a sixth text was engraved on# alabaster, and the seventh 
document was written on the chest itself. They all commemorate 
the foundation* of a city by a famous king, commonly called Sargon, 
and they end with an imprecation ! ** Whoever alters the works of my 
hand, destroys my constructions, pulls down the walls which I have 
raised — may Asshur, Ninib, BamA^n, and the great ' gods who dwell 
there, pluck his name and seed from the land, and let him sit bound 
at the feet of his foe/^ * 

Tlie famous inscription of Behistun, a lasting monument of the 
victories of Darius and of the still more glorious victory of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, was placed liigh on a mountain wall, where no one could 
touch and but few could read it. It was written not in Persian 
only, not forlthc Persians only, but in three dialects — an Aryan, a 
Semitic, andNi Turanian, so that the three peoples, nations and 
languages might rdl read and remember the mighty deeds of Darius, 
the Achaemenian, the King of Kings. And when all is finished add 
all is said, T>arius, the king, adds : Be it known to thee what has 
been done by me, thus publicly, •on that account that thou concesci' 
not. If thou publish this tablet to the world, Ormazd shall be a 
friend to thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, and mayest thou 
live long. But if thou shalt conceal this reebrd, thou shalt not be 
thyself recorded. May Ormazd be thy enemy and mayest thou be 
childless.^^ t * 

It seems tf) me that such words were written in the prophetic 
spirit of a world-literature. And the same spirit may be traced in 
Greece, in Rome, and elsewhere. 

When Thucydides writes his history of the Peloponnesian war, 
he looks back to the past and forward to the future, and then pro- 
nounces with complete assurance his conviction that this book of his 
is to last for ever, that it is to teach future generations not only what 


♦ ** Chaldea,” by Z. Ragosdn, p. 116. 

• t Rawlinson, “ Inscription of Behistun,” p. 36. 
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has happened, but irhaf may happen again ; that it is to be a Krij/ia 
c(f au, a possession for ever. 

Feir historians now would venture to speak like this, even those 
who write their works here in London, the central city of the whole 
world, and with all the recollections of two thousand years behind 
them. But the Romans had inherited the same spirit. We all 
admire Hora/:e, but there hare been many poets like him, both 
before and after his time, and it required a considerable amount of 
self-consciousness and a strong belief in the future destinies of Rodie 
and Boman literature to end his odes with the words : “ Exegi 
monumentum cere perenniua ” — 

“ I have built a monument than bronze more lasting, 

Soaring more h^gh than royal pyramids, 

Which nor the stlalthy gnawing of the rain-drops, 

Nor the vain rush of iSreas shall destroy ; 

Nor shall it pass away with the unnumbered 
Scries of ages and the flight of time — 

' I .shall not wliolly die.” * 

Even when we proceed to the literature of the Middle Ages, we 
seldom find any trace of national exclusiveness. The only literary 
language was Latin — the language of the Church, the language of 
law, the language of diplomacy — and what was written in that 
language was meant to be understood by the whole civilized w'orld. 
A world-literature, therefore, so far from being a modern dream, was 
one of the most ancient historical realities. It was not till the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries that national literatures arose, and 
that, as before in the land of Shinar, the language of^men was con- 
founded so that they did not understand one anotlpir’s speech. This 
dispersion of literatures has had its advantages ; it has increased the 
wealth and variety of European thought. But it had its Angers also. 
I.t divided the greatest thinkers of, the world, and thus retarded the 
victory of many a truth which cannot triumph except by the united 
efforts of the whole human race. It also produced a certain small 
self-sufficiency among, poets who thought that they might accept the 
applause of their own country as the final judgment of the world. 
Many writers before Goethe had protes^^ed against this provincialism 
or nationalism in literature. Schiller declared that the poet ought 
to be a citizen not only of his country, but of his time. But Goethe 
was the first to give powerful expression to these longings after a 
universal literature. Goethe was not such a dreamer as to believe 
in the near approach of a universal language, though even that 
dream has been dreamt by men of far more powerful intellect than 
their deriding critics seem to be aware of. Goethe accepted the 
world as it was, but he endeavoured to make the best of it. What 
he aimed at was a kind of intellectual free-trade. Each country 

* Sir Theodore Martin’s translation, * 
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should produce what it could produce best, and the ports of every 
country should welcome intellectual merchandise from whatever part 
of the world it might be sent. Some articles, no doubt, particularly 
in poetry, would always be reserved for home-consumption only ; 
but the great poets and great thinkers ought tievef to forget that 
they belong to the whole human race, and that the higher the aim 
the stronger the effort, and the greater the triumph. ^ 

When you look at *the numerous passages, more particularly in 
h6 posthumous writings, you will easily perpeive that though Goethe^s 
sympathies were very universal, yet his strongest leaning was towards 
England. Had he not been nursed in his youth and reinvigorated 
by Shakespeare ? Was ^not Sir Walter Scott his favourite food in 
later life, and did not Lotd Byron's po^ry excite him even in his old 
age to a kind^ of dithyrambic enthusiasm ? And England at that 
time responded with equal warmth to Goethe's advances. Line 
upon line," as an eminent writer said in the Edinburgh^ Review^ 1850 — 
line upon line, precept upon precept, Goethe's writings have found 
their way into English literature, and he is as much one of the 
fathers of the present educated generation of Englishmen as our own 
Gibbon, or Johnson, or Wordsworth." 

No episode, however, during the closing years of Goethe's life 
is more instructive as to his endeavours after a world -literature 
than his friendship with Carlyle. Carlyle, as you may remember 
from reading Mr. Froude's eloquent volumes, learnt German with 
nothing but a grammar and dictionary to help him, because he 
wanted to see with his own eyes what those men, Schiller and Goethe> 
really were — names which, as he tells us, excited at that time ideas 
as vague an^ monstrous as the words Gorgon and. Chimaera. The 
first tasks which he set himself to do was to write a Life of Schiller,"; 
and to translate Goethe's “ Wilhelm Meister." Carlyle at that time 
would have seemed the very last person to feel any real sympathy for 
Goethe. He was still a raw, narrow-minded, scrappily educated ' 
Scotchman, with strong moral sentiments and a vague feeling that 
he was meant to do some great work in the world# But otherwise 
his ideals were very different from Goethe's ideals of life. Nor does 
he make any Secret to himself or to his friends of what his true 
feelings toward Schiller and Goethe were at that time. Schiller, who, 
wc might suppose, would have attracted him far more strongly than 
Goethe, repelled him by w|^at he calls his (esthetics. 

Schiller,” * he writes, “ was a very worthy character, possessed of great 
talents, and fortunate in always finding means to employ them in the attain- 
ment of worthy ends. The pursuit of the beautiful, the representing it in 
suitable form's, and the diffusion of feelings arising from it, operated as a kind 
of religion in his soul. He talks in some of his essays about the lesthetic 

•* Fronde, ** Thomas Carlyle,” vol, u p. 196. 
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being a necessary means of improvement among political societies. His 
efforts ill this cause accordingly not only satisfied the restless activity, the 
desire of creating and working upon others, which form the great want of an 
educated mind, but yielded a sort of balance to his conscience. He viewed 
himself as an apostle of the sublime. Pity that he had no bettor way of 
satisfying it. Ode is tired to death with his and Goethe’s palahra about the 
nature of the line arts. They pretend that Nature gives people true intima- 
tions of true, hearty, and just principles in art ; that the hildemle Kunstler and 
the (the creative and the critical artist) ^ ought to investigate the 

true foundation of these obscure intimations, and set them fast on the basis of 
reason. Stuff and nonsense, I fear it is I ... . Poor silly sons of Adam I you 
have been prating on these things for two or three thousand years, and you 
have not advanced a hair’s breadth towards the conclusion. Poor fellows, 
and poorer me, that take the trouble to repeat such insipidities and truisms.” 

Here we see a Saul, not i likely yet to libe turned into a Paul. 
Miss* Welsh, too, whom Carlyle at that time was worshipping as a 
distant star far beyond his reach, could not bear Goethe and poor 
little Mignon. . Carlyle tries to reprove her. O, the hardness of 
man’s and still more of woman^s heart ! he exclaimed. And yet 
he gives in. Do what you likc,^^ he adds ; seriously, you are 
right about the book. It is worth next to nothing as a novcl/^ 

Still, the book told slowly and surely on the rugged, hard-hearted 
critic ; hut perhaps more even than the book the personal kindness of 
Goethe. Goethe was in a good mood when he received Carlyle’s trans- 
lation of " Wilhelm Meistcr.^^ He was thinking of his world-litera- 
ture, and here, quite unexpectedly, came the first fruits of it. We 
raus.t remember that at that time a translation of a German book 
was an event. At present an English translation is generally a mere 
bookscllcr^s speculation. People do not ask whether the book is 
good, original, classical, but whether it is possible to sell a tliousand 
copies of it with Ihc help of a few telling reviews. With Carlyle 
Ylie translation of Wilhelm Mcisttr was a labour of love, and ho 
was probably surprised when an English publisher offered him .tl80 
for the first edition, and afterwards C200 for every new edition of a 
thousand copies. Any way,^^ he says, I am paid sufficiently for 
my labours.^^ 

This was in 1824. Goethe was they, seventy-fivt^, Carlyle twenty- 
nine. The correspondence was carried on till the year J831, Goctlic^s 
last letter being dated the 2rid of June of that year, while he died on 
the 22nd of March, 1 832. It may be imagined how Carlyle valued 
Goethe^s letters, how he treasured them as the most precious jewels 
of his household. I was told that he gavfe them to Mrs. Carlyle to 
keep in a safe idacc. But, alas ! after her death they could 
nowhere be found. It was a painful subject with the old man, and 
a grievous loss to his biographer. Mr. Fronde tells us in his Life 
of Carlyle that copies of one or two of Gocthe^s letters, which 
Carlyle had sent to his brother, were recovered, and these have been 
translated and published by Mr. Froude. 
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As soon as I heard that the archives of ■ the Goethe fam^y 
had become accessible, having been bequeathed by the last of his 
grandsons, Walther Wolfgang, to Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, I made inquiries whether possibly Goethe, 
as he was wont to do in his later years, had preserved copies of his 
letters to Carlyle. I was informed by Professor Erich Schmidt that 
copies of most of Goethe’s letters to Carlyle existed ; a&d on making 
agplication for themdn the name of my old friend, Mr. Froude, Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess gave permission that copies should 
be made of them, which Mr. Froude might publish in his new edition of 
the “ Life of Carlyle,” and which I might use for my opening address 
as President of the English Goethe Society. 

It was really the unexpected possessLu of this literary treasure* 
which emboldened me to accept your kind invitation to become the 
first President of the English Goethe Society, and which induced me 
to select as the subject of my inaugural address Gobthe’s ideal of a 
World Literature, a subject which I might thu^ venture to treat 
with the hope of bringing something new even to such experienced 
students of Goethe as 1 see to-day assembled around me. For it is 
in his letters to Carlyle that this idea finds its fullest expression. 
Carlyle was the very man that Goethe wanted, for, however different 
their characters might be, they had one object in common, Carlyle 
to preach German literature in England, Goethe to spread a taste for 
English literature in Germany. And how powerful personal 
influence can be, we sec in the very relation which soon sprang up 
between the mature and stately German and the impetuous Scot. 
Carlyle, as we saw, was as yet but a hrflf-hcarted admirer of Schiller 
and Goethe, but the nearer he was brought to Goethe and the more 
he came to know the man and hij) ideals in life, the stronger grew hi? 
admiration and his love of the old prophet, whose name, he says, 
had floated through his fancy like a sort of spell over his boyhood, 
and whose thoughts had come to him in his maturer years almost 
with the impressiveness of revelations. Goethe seems from the first 
to have trusted Carlyle’s honesty, and to have formed a right opinion 
of his literary powers. Of course, Carlyle was hardly known in 
England at that time, much less in Germany, and there is a curious 
entry in Goethe’s Diary, or, as he calls them, Comept-hefte, from 
Avhich it appears that be made private inquiries about him and his 
character. In a note addressed to Mr. Skinner who spent some 
time at Weimar, and died there in 1829, t Goethe writes on the 
20th May, 1827 

* There is a rumonr that the originals have lately been found in an old box and 
forwarded to America, to be published ly Mr. Charles Norton. See Dr. Engen 
Oswald’s article in the Magazin fUr die fAteratur des Atulandes, April 24, 1S86'. 

t In Goethe’s letter dated 25th June 1829 (8). 
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“ Thomas Carlyle, domiciled atEdihburgh, translator of ‘ Wilhelm Meister/ 
author of a ‘Life of Schiller,* has published lately in four volumes octavo a 
, work entitled ‘ German Itomance,* containing all tales in prose of any name. 
I should like much to learn what is known of his circumstances and his 
studies, and what English and German journals may have said of him. He 
is in every respect a hfighly interesting man. If you like sometimes to spend 
an hour with me in the evening, you are always welcome. There are always 
many things to^discussand to communicate. Written in my garden, the 20th 
May, 1827.** , 

# 

At that time, liowever, the correspondence between Goethe and 
Carlyle was already progressing. Carlyle tells us himself, in a letter 
to his brother, with what delight he received Goethes first letter 
which was written the 26th of October, .1824,* He was then 
* lodging in Southampton Strcjot, in very bad humour with the world 
at large, and particularly with the literary world of Ijondon, which 
he calls the poorest part of its population at present. On the 18tli 
of December, he\writcs to his brother, John Carlyle : — 

“ The other afternoon, as I was lying dozing in a brown study after dinner, 
a lord's lackey knocked at the door and presented me with a little blue parcel, 
requiring for it a note of delivery. I opened it, and found two pretty stitched 
little books and a letter from Goethe. I copy it and send it for your edifica- 
tion. The patriarchal style of it jdeases me much.t 

“ ‘ Weimar, October 2G, 18*24. 

“ ‘ My deakest Sir, — If I did not acknowledge on the spot the safe arrival 
of your welcome pre.sent, it was because I was unwilling to send you an empty 
acknowledgment merely, but I purposed to add some carelul remarks on a 
work so honourable to you. 

“ ‘ My advanced years, however, burdened as they are jyith many unavoid- 
able duties, have prevented me M>m comparing your translation at my leisure 
with the original' text — a more difficult undertaking, perhaps, for me than for 
some third person thoroughly familiar with German and English literature. 
Sfoce, however, I have at the present moment an opportunity, through 
Lord Bentinck, of forwarding this note safely to London, and at the same 
time of bringing about an acquaintance between yourself and Lord Bentinck 
which may be agreeable^ to both of you, I delay no longer to thank you 
sincerely for the interest which you have taken in my literary works as well 
as in the incidents of my life, and to entreat you earnestly to continue the 
same interest for the future also. It may be jhat hereafter* I shall yet hear 
much of you. I send herewith a number of poems which you will scaicely 
have seen, but with which I venture to hope that you will feel a certain 
sympathy. With the most sincere good wishes, your most obedient 

J. W. Goethe.*** 

After this there seems to have been a dong pause, for the next 
letter from Goethe is dated Weimar, May 15, 1827, This is only a 
short acknowledgment of a pleasant parcel received from Carlyle, 

* Froade, “Thomas Carlyle,” i. 265. 

f Froude, '' Life of Carlyle,” i. p. 265. The translation has been but slightly 

altered in one or two places in accordance with the original of (joetl^e's letter sent to 
me from Weimar. 
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evidently containing his " Life of Schiller/' and a promise of a fnljer 
letter which is to follow. 

“ To Mr., Thomas Carlyle^ Edinburgh, 

“I announce hurriedly that the pleasant parcel s^com^anied by a kind 
letter, dispatched from Edinburgh on the 15th of April, via Hamburg, reached 
me on the 15th May, and found me in good health and busy for my friends. 
To my sincerest thanks to the esteemed couple (Carlyle was married by this 
time), I will add the infoitnation that a packet will shortly be dispatched from 
here, likewise via Ilaniburg, to attest my sympathy and to recall me to your 
minds. I take my leave with beat and sincerest wishes.” 

In the meantime Goethe, after reading Carlyle's Life of Schiller," 
had evidently taken his ^ young friend’s true measure. He thought 
he had found in him tte very man hc^ had been looking for, the 
interpreter of German thought in England, and in July of the*same 
year he wrote liim a very full letter, which may almost be called an 
essay of World-literature.^ In his conversations ^vrith Eckermann 
he speaks of Carlyle as a moral power of great importance. There 
is much future in him,” he adds, ^^and it is quite impossible to see all 
that he may do and produce.” t Before I read you some of the more 
important passages of this and the following letters, I wish to call 
your attention to a curious fact which I discovered while examining 
the copies sent me from Weimar. Several passages seemed to me 
so familiar that I began to look through Goethe's works, and here, 
particularly in the volumes published after his death, I found long 
passages of his letters to Carlyle worked up into short reviews. 
Here and there Goethe has made slight alterations, evidently intended 
as improvements, tind these, too, are curious as allowing us an insight 
into Goethe's miud. I also came across several letters of Carlyle's 
to Goethe, probably translated into German by Goethe himself. 
These are interesting too, but as \he originals have been found in tffe 
Goethe Archives, and will soon be published by Mr. Charles Norton, 

I need not quote them at present. 

In his third letter to Carlyle, after the usuaf preliminaries, Goethe 
writes : 

• • 

Let me, in the first place, tell you, my dear sir, how very highly I esteem 
your * liiogiapfty of Schiller.’ It J is remarkable for the careful study which 
it displays of the incidents of Schiller’s life, and one clearly perceives in it a 
study of his works and a hearty sympathy with him. The complete insight 
which you have thus obtained into the -character and high merits of this man 
is really admirable, so clear ii^ is and so appropriate, so far beyond what might 
have been looked for in a writer in a distant country. 

“ Here the old saying is verified, ‘ A good will helps to a full understand- 
ing.’ It is just because the Scot can look with affection on a German, and 
-can honour and love him, that he acquires a sure eye for that German’s 

Froude, i. .399. t Gesprliche mit Eckermann, July 25, 1828. 

X Erom here toy* his task accomplished,” the text is found in Goethe’s Works (1833) 
vol. XXX vi., p. 230. 
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finest qualities. lie raises himself into a clearness of vision which Schiller's 
own countrymen could not arrive at in earlier days. For those who live with 
• superior men are easily mistaken in their judgments. Personal peculiarities 
irritate tliem. The swift-changing current of life displaces their points of 
view, and hinderj them from perceiving and recognizing the true worth of 
such men. Schiller* however, was of so exceptional a nature that the 
biographer had only to keep thydea of an excellent man before his eyes, and 
carry that idea«through all his individual destinies and achievements, and he 
would see his task accomplished.” * < 

After some remarks on Carlyle^s German Romance,” Goetlie 
is evidently anxious to unburden himself on the subject of World- 
literature, which was nearest to his heart. Probably he had jotted 
down his own thoughts on several occasions before, and so he 
abruptly says to Carlyle — V 

“ Let me add a few observations, which I have long liarboTured in silence, 
and which have been stirred up by these present works.” 

It is curious bint iii the published review of ” German Romance,” 
too, Goethe uses tne same artifice. After he has compared the mind 
of the foreign historian to the calm and brightness of a moonlight 
night, he writes : 

In this place, some observations, written down some time ago, may stand 
interpolated, even if people should find that I repeat myself, so long as it is 
allowed at the same time that repetition may serve some useful purpose.” 

Then follow his observations on the advantage of international 
literary relations, which I shall read to you : 

“ It is obvious that for a long time the efforts of the b<jpt poets and aesthetic 
Writers throughout the world have been directed towards what is universal, 
and common to all zyankind. In every single work, be it historical, mytho- 
logical, fabulous, more or less arbitrarily conceived, wc shall see the universal 
iftore and more showing and shining thorough what is merely national and 

individual.”! 

In practical life we perceive the same tendency, which pervades all that 
is of the earth earthy^ crude, wild, cruel, false, selfish, treacherous, and 
tries everywhere to spread a certain serenity. We may not indeed hope 

* The next paragraphs are found, with slight a'^erations, evi(].ently of later date, in 
(jioethe's Works (1883), xlvi. p. 254. Whereas in his draft Goethe wrote JuiuntvtKs, 
he altered it to l^’orkemitmas in the letter he sent to Carlyle, and retfl^ned that 'word iu 
his notice of “German Romance.^* There is one paragraph added by Goethe, when 
speaking of the impartiality with v.'hich a foreigner treats the history of German 
literature 'which deserves to be translated. In his letter ho l^reaks off after “ he gives 
individuals their credit each in his place.’’. In his review of ** German Romance,*’ he 
continues : And thus to a certain extent settles the conflict which within the litera- 
turc of every nation is inevitable ; for to live and to a^t is much the same as to form or 
to join a party. No one can be blamed if he fights for place and rank, which secures 
his existence, and ^ves him influence which promises future happy success. 

“ If thus the horizon is often darkened during many years for those who live within 
a literature, the foreigner lets dust, mist, and darkness settle down, disperse and vanish, 
and sees those distant regions revealed in bright and dark spots with the same calmness 
which we are wont to observe the moon in a clear night.” 

t Goetiie, in his letter to Carlye, 'wrote : * * Dutch NationaUtdt und PersdnUchJeeit 
hindurch . . . dutch lemhten und dutch schimmetn eehn," — In the printed paper he 
changed hindurch into kin. 
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from this the approach of an era of universal peace; but yet that strifes 
which are unavoidable may grow less extreme, wars less savage, and victory 
less overbearing. 

^'Whatever in the poetry of all nations aims and tends towards'this, is what the 
others should appropriate. The peculiarities of each nation should be studied, 
so that we should be able to make allowance for tli^m — «ay, gain by their 
means real intercourse with a nation. For the special characteristics of a 
people are like its language and its currencj® they facilitate exchange — ^nay, 
they first make exchange possible.** • 

•• The next paragraph is not in the printed text of Goethe^s review ; 
it was meant for Carlyle alone : 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir, for these remarks, which perhaps are not quite 
coherent, not to be scanned all at once. They are drawn from the great ocean 
of observations, which, as life passes on, sw(rflc up more and more Vound every 
thinking person.** ^ 

A truly Goctlican sentence, which I must repeat in German : 

“Verzeihen sic mir, mein Werthester, diese viqlleicjij^i.icht ganz zusam- 
menhungenden, iioch alsbald zu iiberschauondon Avsserungen. Sie sind 
geschiipft aus dem Ocean der Betrachtungen, der um jeden Denkenden mit 
den Jahren immer mehr anschwillt.** 

He then continues : 

** Let me add some more observations, which I wrote clown on another 
occasion, but which apply specially to the business on which you are now 
engaged.** 

What follows next, on the advantages of a free literary exchange 
between nation and nation, lias been utilized by Goethe in the same 
article on Gerjoan llomance : 

• * . . . 

‘‘ We arrive best at a true toleration when we can let pass individual pecu- 
liarities, whether of persons or peoples, without quarrelling with them; 
holding fast, nevertlieless, to th^ conviction that genuine excellency is 
distinguished by this mark, that it belongs to all manldnd. To such inter- 
course and mutual recognition tlio Germans have long contributed. 

‘‘ He who knows and studies German finds himself in a market where the 
wares o£ all countries are ofiered for sale ; while lie enriches himself he is 
officiating as interpreter. 

A translator^ therefore, should be regarded as a* trader in this great 
spiritual commerce, and as one who makes it Iiis business to advance the 
exchange of dbmmodities. For, say what wc will of the inadequacy of transla- 
tion, it always will be among the weightiest and worthiest factors in the 
world’s affairs. 

“ The Koran says that God has given each people a prophet in his own 
tongue. Each translator ^s also a prophet to his people. The effects of 
Luther’s translation of tho Bible have been immeasurable, though criticism 
has been at work picking holes in it to the present day. What is the enormous 
business of the Bible Society but to make known the Gospel to every nation 
in its own tongue ? *’ 

Carlye felt proud, as well he might, as the recipient of such letters 
from GoethA A ribbon with the order of the Garter," he wrote 
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to his mother, “ would scarcely have flattered either of us more.” 
In' his rcidies he expressed his warmest sympathy with Goethe's 
' ideas. 1 wish 1 could give you some fragments at least of Carlyle's 
correspondence, but the originals, which are preserved at Weimar, 
have been confided c to much worthier hands, and will soon be 
published, I hope, by Mr. CWles Norton. In the meantime, all I 
can do is to try to rc-translate one of Carlyle’s letters from Goethe's 
German translation into English — a hold undertaking, I confess, but 
one for which, under the circumstances, I may claim your induf- 
gence ; 

“ December 22, 1829. 

“ I have read a second time, with no small satisfaction, the ‘ Correspond- 
ence’ (between Schiller and Goetlje), and send off to-day to the Foreign Review 
an article on Schiller, founded oh it. You will be pleased to hear that a 
knowledge and appreciation of foreign, and particularly of German, literature 
is spreading with increasing speed as far as rules the English tongue, so that 
among the Antip.Mes, even in New Holland, the wise men of your country 
are preaching their ^iadom. I heard lately that even at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, our two English Universities, which have hitherto been considered the 
strongholds of our peculiar insular conservatism, things begin to move. Your 
Niebuhr has found an able translator at Cambridge, and at Oxford two or 
three Germans have sufficient occui>ation as teachers of their language. The 
new light may be too strong for certain eyes, but no one can doubt of the 
good results which in the end will arise from it. Let only nations, like 
individuals, know eacli other, and the mutual hatred will be changed into 
mutual help, and instead of natural enemies, as neighbouring countries are 
sometimes called, wo shall all become natural friends.” 

In another letter from Goethe to Carlyle, dated August 8, 1828, 
tliere arc some more interesting remarks on the high functions of 
tlic translator. .They ar^ called forth by Coleridge's translation of 
Schillcr^s “ Walleiii3itein,'^and though they have been used by Goethe 
in a short review of this work, they deserve to be quoted here in 
their freshness as addressed to Carlyle : * 

“ The translation of ‘Wallenstein’ made quite a peculiar impression upon 
me. The whole time that Schiller was working at this drama [ hardly left 
his side; and after I liad thus become thoroughly acquainted with the piece, I 
co-operated Avith him in putting it on the stage. In this task 1 met with 
more trouble and v^atiori than I might h triy have expected, and I had 
iinally to be present at the successive representations, in order to bring the 
difficult theatrical presentation to higher and higher perfection. You may 
imagine, therefore, that this glorious piece became at length quite trivial, nay, 
even repugnant to me. For twenty years I have neither seen or read it. But 
now that quite unexpectedly 1 see it again in the language of Shakespeare, it 
suddenly appears before me in alf its detJiils, likoia newly varnished picture, 
and I delight in it as of yore, but also in a new and peculiar way. Tell this 
to the translator with my greetings, and do not omit to add that the preface, 
written just in that same sympathetic tone which I referred to before, gave 
me great pleasure. Let me also know hik name, so that he may stand forth 
as an individual person in the chorus of Philo- Germans, This suggests to 
me a new observation, perchance hardly realized, and probably never uttered 
• Goethe’s Works, 1883, xlvi. p. 258. 
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before — namely, that the translator does not work for his own nation only, 
but also for the nation from whose language he has transferred the work. 
For it happens oftener than one imagines that a natiou draws the sap and 
thought out oE a work, and absorbs it so entirely in its own inner life, that it 
can no longer take any pleasure in it or draw from it any nourishment. This is 
particularly the case with the Germans, who use up all to^ quickly anything 
that is offered them, and who, by reproducing and altering a work in many 
ways, annihilate it to a certain extent. Illhce it is very salutary if what is 
their own appears before them again at a later time endowed with fresh life 
iff the help of a successful translation.” 

With thb same warmth with which Goethe greete® Coleridge’s 
translation of “ Wallenstein,” he received Sir Walter Scott’s Life 
of Napoleon.” In a letter to Carlyle, dated December 27, 1827, 
he writes : • ' J 

“ If you see ^Ir. Walter Scott thank him most warmly in my name iTor his 
dear, cheerful letter, written exactly in that beautiful conviction that man 
must be dear to his linker, I have also received his “J^iTe of Napoleon,” 
and have in these winter evenings and nights read iPtlirq*lgh attentively from 
beginning to end. To me it was highly significant fe/ see how the first 
master of narrative in this century takes upon himself so uncommon a task, 
and brings before us iii calm succession those momentous events which we 
ourselves were compelled to witness. The division by chapters into large 
and well-defined portions, renders the complicated events distinct and compre- 
hensible; and thus the narration of single events becomes, what is most 
inestimable, perfectly clear and visible. I read it in the original, and tlius it 
impressed me as it ought. Tt is a j)atriotic Briton who speaks, who cannnot 
well look on the acts of the enemy with favourable eyes, and who, as an 
honest citizen, wants to see all ])oIitical undertakings brought into harmony 
with the demands of morality, who, in the happy course of his enemy’s good 
fortune, threatens him with disastrous consequences, and is unable to pity him 
even in his bitterest disgrace. • 

“ And further, this work was of the greatest importance to me, in that it not 
only reminded me of things which I had myself witnesselQ, but brought before 
me afresh much that had been oveglooked at the time. It placed me on^iu 
unexpected standpoint ; made rne reconsider what 1 had thought settled, 
while 1 was also enabled to do justice to the opponents who cannot be want- 
ing of so important a work, and to appreciate fairly the exceptions whicli 
they take from their point of view. You will see by this that no more valu- 
able gift could have reached me at the end of the year.” 

And now follows a true Goctliian sentence, which it is difficult to 
render in Eilglish ; 

“ Es ist dieses Werk inir zu einem goldenem Netze geworden, womit ich 
die Schatteubilder meines vergangenon Lebens aus den letheisclien Flutheu 
rnit i*eichen Zuge heraufzufischen mich beschliftige.” 

“ This work has become to me a kind of golden net, wherewith I have been 
busily drawing up in a miraculous draught the shadows of my past life from 
the iiood of Lethe.” 

Thus we see Goethe busy day and night in gatheridg«in the 
treasures of foreign literature, and establishing friendly relations 
with the foretnost representatives of poetry, art, and science, not 
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only in England, but in every country in Europe. He saw the era 
of a World-literature approaching, and he did his best in the evening 
of his life to accelerate its advent. 

In a letter of Goethe^s dated October 5, 1830, we see how anxious 
the old man bed^me'that the threads which he had spun, and which 
united him with so many eminent correspondents in different parts of 
the world, should not be broken laftcr his death. Goethe himself had 
become an international poet in the full sense,. of the word. He 
knew the excellent effects which had been produced, even during his 
lifetime, from the more intimate relations established between him- 
self and some representative men in England, France, Italy, and 
Spain, and he wished to sec them perpetuated. Thus, when sending 
Carlyle the German translation of his Life'* of Schiller, he tells him 
that he wished to bring him and his Berlin friends intq more active 
and fruitful intercourse. He had Carlyle elected an honorary 
member of thiir'^crlin, Society for Foreign Literature, and requested 
him to send some Acknowledgment in return. 

At my time of life,” he writes, “ it must be a matter of concern to mo to 
sec the various tics which centred in me linked on again elsewhere, so as to 
hasten the object wliich every good man desires and must desire, namely, to 
spread, even unobserved and often hindered, a certain harmonious and liberal 
sentiment throughout the world. Thus many things can settle down i)eace- 
ably at once, without being first scattered and driven about before they are 
brought into some kind of order, and even then not without great loss. May 
you be successful in making the good points of the Ciermans better known to 
your nation, as we, too, are unceasing in our endeavours to make the good 
points of foreign nations clear to our own people.” 

In another letter (dated Weimar, 27 December, 1827) Goethe 
dwells on the softe/iing influence which travelling in Germany, and 
prolonged stays in German towns produced on young Englishmen, 
fitting them to become in later life connecting links between the two 
countries. As this letter throws some light on the simple, yet 
refined, life at Weimar, to which I referred in the beginning of my 
address, I shall give a longer extract from it : — 

. “ While books and" periodicals at present ^in nations, db to speak, by the 
mail-post, intelligent travellers also contribute not a little to the same object. 
Mr. lleavyside who visited you (Carlyle never refers to this visit) has brought 
back to us many pleasant tidings of yourself and your surroundings, and will 
probably have given you a full description of our life and doings in Weimar. 
As tutor of the young Hopes, he spent some pleasant and useful years in 
our modest,' yet richly endowed and animated oircle. I hear that the Hope 
family are quite satisfied with the education which the young men were 
enabled to acquire here. And, indeed, this place unites many advantages for 
young men, and especially for those of your nation. The double court of 
the reignipg and the hereditary family, where they are always received with 
kindness and liberality, forces them by the very favour which is shown them, 
to a refined demeanour, at various social amusements. The rest of our 
society keeps them likewise within certain pleasant restraints, ho that anything 
rude and unbecoming in their conduct is gradually eliminated. In inter- 
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oourse with our beautiful and cultivated womeu they find occupation and satis- 
faction for heart, mind, and imagination, and are thus preserved from •all 
those dissipations to which youth gives itself up more from ennui than from 
necessity. This free discipline is perhaps inconceivable in any other place, 
and it is pleasant to see that those members of our society who have gone 
from here to try life at Berlin or Dresden have very s<|on returned to us again j 
Moreover, our women keep up a lively correspondence with Great Britain, 
and thus prove that actual presence is not absolutely essential to keep alive 
and continue a well-founded esteem. And I must not omit •that all friends, 
as, for instance, just ijow Mr. Lawrence, return to us from time to time, and 
^Slight in taking up at once the charming threads of earlier intercourse. Mr. 
Parry has concluded a residence of many years with a good marriage.” 

Goethe, however, was not simply a literary man ; he was a man, 
a complete man, and his interests in a world-literature had their 
deepest roots in his strong human hearts He was neither noble nor 
plebeian,^' to quote the words of the Foreipi Review (iii. 87), neither 
liberal nor servile, neither infidel nor dev'otee, but the beat excellence 
of all of them, joined in pure union, a clear ancj ntiiversal maw. 
Napoleon, too, when he had seen Goethe ani conversed with him> 
could say no more than Voilii un homme ! His own countrymen, how- 
ever, often blamed Goethe for his wide human sympathies, and his 
want of national sentiment — most unjustly, I think, for when the 
time of trial came, he proved himself as good a patriot as many who 
tried to be more eloquent than Goethe in their patriotic ‘songs and 
sermons, Goethe had his faults and weaknesses, but there is one 
redeeming feature in his character which atones for almost every- 
thing — ^lie was thoroughly true. He was too great to dissemble. He 
could not pretend to be a patriot in the sense in which Arndt, Jahn, 
and Schill were jfatriots. " I should Jiave been miserable,” he says, 

if I had made up my mind ever to dissemble or to lie. But as I 
was strong enough to show myself exactly as I was and as I felt, 
I was considered proud.^^ O fliat had more of that pride, Aid 
less of the miserable pretence of unreal sentiment. National senti- 
ment is right and good, but we must not forget that national senti- 
ment is a limited and limiting sentiment, particularly to a mind of 
such universal grasp as Goethe. We were told not long ago by the 
greatest English' orator — 

that there i/a local patriotism which in itself is not bad, but good. The 
Welshman is full of local patriotism, the Scotchman is full of local patriotism, 
the Scotch nationality is as strong as it ever was, and should the occasion 
arise — which I believe it never can — it will be as ready to assert itself as in 
the days of Bannockburn. do not believe that that local patriotism is an 
evil. 1 believe it is stronger in Ireland even thian in Scotland. Englishmen 
are eminently English, Scotchmen are profoundly Scotch, and, if I read Irish 
history aright, misfortune and calamity have wedded her sons to her soil. 
The Irishman is more profoundly Irish, but,” Mr. Gladstone adds, “ it does 
not follow that because his local patriotism is keen, he is incapable of Imperial 
patriotism.” 

Nor does il follow that because our Imperial patriotism is keen, 
our hearts are incapable of larger sympathies. There is something 
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higher even than Imperial patriotism. Our sympathies are fostered 
at 'home, but they soon pass the limits of our family and our clan, 
and embrace the common interests of city, county, party, and country. 
Should they stop there? Should we for ever look upon what is 
outside our Chinese^ Walls as foreign, barbarian, and hateful, we 
more particularly, the nations of Europe in whose veins runs the 
same Aryan, i\^y the same Teutonic, blood, and who profess a religion 
which, if it is anything, is a world-religion C Goethe, feeling at 
home among the monuments of past greatness, and in harmony with 
the spirits of all true poets and prophets of the world, could not confine 
his sympathies within the narrow walls of Weimar, not even within the 
frontiers of Germany. Where he found beauty and nobility there he 
felt at home ; wherever he could make himself truly useful, there was 
his cduntry. Patriotism is a duty, and in times of danger it may 
become an enthusiasm. We want patriotism, just as we want muni- 
' cipal spirit, njy.^ven clannishness and family pride. But all these are 
steps leading highVj* and higher till we can repeat with some of the 
’ greatest men the words of Terence, I count nothing strange to me 
that is human.^^ 

There is no lack of international literature now. The whole world 
seems writing, reading, and talking together. The same telegrams 
which we are reading in London are read at the same time in Paris, 
Berlin, Home, St. Petersburg, New York, Alexandria, Calcutta, 
Sydney, and Peking. The best newspapers, English, French, or 
German, are read wherever people are able to read. Goethe was 
struck with the number of languages into which the Bible had been 
translated in his time. What^would he say now, vhen the British 
and Foreign Bible Society alone has published translations in 267 
languages ? Goethe was proud when he saw his "Wilhelm Meister” 
in ' an English garb. Every season* now produces a rich crop of 
sensational international novels. Our very schoolbooks are largely 
used not only in America, but in Burmah, Siam, China, and Japan. 
Newton^s " Principia are studied in Chinese, and the more modern 
works of Herschell, Lyell, Darwin, TyncUll, Huxley, Lockyer, have 
created in the far East the same commotion as in ''Europe. Even 
books like my own, which stir up no passions, and can appeal to the 
narrow circle of scholars only, have been sent to me, translated not 
only into the principal languages of Europe, but into Bengali, Mah- 
ratti, Guzerathi, Japanese — nay, even into Sanskrit. 

A world-literature, such as Goethe longed* for, has to a great extent 
been realized, but the blessings which he expected from it have not 
yet come, at least not in that fulness in which he hoped for them. 
There have been, no doubt, since Goethe^s time great thinkers and 
writers, who felt their souls warmed and their powers doubled by the 
thought that their work would be judged, not by a small clique of home 
critics only, but by their true peers in the whole world. Goethe himself 
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points out how much more unprejudiced, how much more pure jiud 
sure the opinion of foreign critics has been to him and to Schiller, 
and the old saying has often been confirmed since, that the*judgment 
of foreign nations anticipates the judgment of posterity. 

But the greatest blessing which Goethe hoped forTrom the spread- 
ing of a world-literature — namely, that there should spring up a real 
love between nation and nation — ^has not yet been vouchsafed. Of 
this he speaks in one oT his letters to Carlyle with a kind of patriarchal 
Hhction. 

Goethe had received the early numbers of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, and was much pleased with an article on German Literature, 
on Ernst Schulze, Hoffmann, and the German Theatre, which he 
ascribed to Carlyle’s peif. \ 

“ I fancy/* he writes in a letter dated the 27th of Dec. 1827, “I recognize 
in it the hand of my English friend, for it would be trujy ;v^nderfal if old 
Britain should have produced a pair of Menaechmi, hoil; equally capable 
and willing to picture the literary culture of a foreign continental country, 
divided from their own by geographical, moral, and assthetic differences ; anti 
to describe it in the same quiet, cheerful tone, and with the same thoughtful- 
ness, modesty, thoroughness, clear-sightedness, perspicuity, exhaustiveness, and 
whatever good qualities might still be added. The other criticisms, too, in 
so far as I have read them, seem to me to show insight, mastery, and modera- 
tion on a solid basis of national feeling. And though I esteem very highly 
the cosmopolitan works, such as, for instance, Dupin’s, still the remarks of the 
reviewer on p. 49G of vol. ii. were very welcome to me. The same applies to 
much that is stated in connection with the religious strife in Silesia. 

I intend in the next number of Kunst and Alterthiun, to make friendly men- 
tion of the&e approaches from afar, and shall recommend such a reciprocal 
treatment to my friftnds at home and abroac^ finally declariqg as my own, and 
inculcating as the essence of true wisdom, the Testament of St. John, ^ Little 
children, love one another.* I may surely hope that •this saying may not 
seem so strange to my contemporariqp as it did to the disciples of the Evan^- 
list, who expected from him a very different and higher revelation.** 

And yet these last words of Goctlic sound strange to us also, stranger 
even, it may be, than to his contemporaries. The great nations of 
Europe have been brought nearer together. We jiave international 
exhibitions, international congresses, international journals, but of 
international^love and esteem we have less than ever. Europe has 
•become like a menagerie of wild beasts, ready to fly at each other when- 
ever it pleases their keepers to open the grates. Why should that be so? 
Sweet reason has been able to compose family quarrels. In society 
at large people do not come to blows ; and duels, though tolerated in 
some countries as survivals of a barbarous age, are everywhere con- 
demned by the law. Why should it be considered seemly for every 
country to keep legions of fighting men, ready to kill and to be killed 
for their country, if it should please emperors and kings, or, still 
more frequently, ministers and ambassadors, to lose their temper. 
Goethe did not hope for universal peace, but he certainly could not 
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have anticipated that chronic state of war into which we have drifted, 
and which in the annals of future historians will place our vaunted 
nineteenth century lower than the age of Huns and Vandals. 

I believe that the members of this English Goethe Society can 
best prove theiiftelvv5s true students of Goethe, true disciples of 
Goethe, by helping, each one according to his power, to wipe out 
this disgrace to» humanity. With all the ill-feeling against England 
that has been artificially stirred up, Shakespeare Societies flourish in 
all the best towns of Germany. And I have never yet met U 
Shakespearian scholar who was not, I will not say an Anglomaniac^ but 
a friend of England, a fair judge of all that is great and noble in 
this great and noble race. Shakespeare has, done more to cement a 
true union between Germany tind England than all English Ministers 
and ambassadors put together. Let us hope that Goethe may do the 
same, and that eaeh and every member of this English Goethe 
Society may w’Xfifc in the spirit which he, who has often been called 
the Great Heathen’ expressed so well and so powerfully in the simple 
words of the great Apostle of Love, Little children, love one 
anothcr.^^ Let Goethe and Shakespeare remain the perpetual 
Ambassadors of these two nations, and we may then hope that those 
who can esteem and love Shakespeare and Goethe, may learu once 
more to esteem and love one another. 

And do not suppose that I exaggerate the influence of literature on 
politics. If Mr. Gladstone had not been so devoted a student of 
Italian literature, possibly we should not have had, as yet, a united 
Italy. If our fathers had not been so full of enthusiasm for 
their Homer, their Sophoclc?, their Plato, possibly Greece would 
never have been freed from the Turkish yoke. And wdicncvcr 
I hear that Prince Bismarck knows his Shakespeare by heart, 
I gather courage, and seem to understand much in the ground-swell 
of his policy which on the curling surface appears often so 
perplexing. 

Let us hope that we may soon count some of the leading states- 
men of England j^mong the members of ^our Society. If they have 
once learnt to construe a German sentence, they may learn in time 
to construe the German character also, which, thouglf it diflers on 
some points from the English, is, after all, bone of the same bone, * 
flesh of the same flesh, soul of the same sdul. 

We do not wish that our Society shall ever become a political 
society, and it would be against the cosmopolitan spirit of Goethe if 
it were to be narrowed down to English and German members only. 
There are Frenchmen, Italians, Russians, Danes, and Swedes who 
have proved themselves excellent students of his works. Goethe 
himself, when speaking of the different ways in which different 
nations appreciated the character of his Helena, gives ^credit to the 
Frenchman, the Englishman, and the Russian for having, each in his 
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own way, interpreted the poct^s thoughts. Writing to Carlyle, on 
August 8, 1828, he says : 

“All the more delightful was it to me to see how you had treated my 
‘Helena/ You have here, too, acted in your own beautiful manner, and as 
at the same time there arrived articles from Paris and|Mosaow on this work 
of mine — a work which had occupied my mind and my heart for so many 
years — I expressed my thoughts somewhat laconically in the following way : 
the Scot tries to penetrate, the Frenchman to comprehend^ the Russian to 
appropriate it. These tBree have therefore in an unpreconcerted manner 
3«prescnted all possible* categories of sympathy which a work of art. can appeal 
to ; though, of course, these three can never be quite separated, but each 
must call the other to its aid.” 

Penetrated by the same world-embracing spirit, the Goethe Society 
calls to its aid all lovers ’pf Goethe^s geiyus, to whatever nation they 
may belong ; and it may promise them ttiat of politics, in the narrow 
sense of the wt)rd, they shall within these walls hear as little as In 
Gocthe^s garden at Weimar. ^ , j 

But literature, too, has its legitimate influ(5nce,/at first on indi- 
viduals only, but in the end on whole nations ; anli if we consider 
what literature is — the embodiment of the best and highest thoughts 
which human genius has called into being — it would be awful indeed 
if it were otherwise. Gocthe^s spirit has become not only a German 
power, not only a European powxr : it has become a force that moves 
the whole world. That force is now committed to our hands, to use 
it as best wc can. But in using it we must remember that all 
spiritual influences work by slow and almost imiierceptible degrees, 
and wc ought not to allow ourselves to be discouraged, if prejudices, 
piled up by a thqjiisand busy tongues, arc not removed in a day. 
We must work on like true scholars, silentio at spa— in silence and 
hope — and, depend upon it, our work will then not be in vain. 

Our nearest work lies in Eugldnd. Our Society has been called 
into life chiefly by Englishmen and Germans. We, both German 
and English, want to put our shoulders together to study the works 
and thoughts of Goethe. This may seem a "small beginning, but 
powerful oaks spring from small seeds. Let us hope, therefore, that 
our young Society may grow stronger and stronger from year to year, 
and that it rjjay help, according to its talents and opportunities, to 
strengthen the bonds of blood which unite the English and German 
nations by the sympathies of the mind, which are stronger even than 
the bonds of blood. If these two nations, the German and English, 
stand once more togethesr, shoulder to shoulder, respecting each 
other and respected by their neighbours, wc may then hope to see 
tlie realization of what Goethe considered the highest blessing of a 
world-literature, “Peace on earth, goodwill towards men^' — yes, 
towards all men. 

F. Max Muller. 
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INDIA REVISITED. 


I PAID a visit to India during the height of the American W ar, 
in 1863, to inquire into its cotton-growing capacity. My 
travels were then confined to the Bombay Presidency. Since 
then I have had extensive commercial relations with the country, 
and have kept up an interest in its affairs so far as a busy life 
permitted. On losing my seat in Parliament last November, I 
carried out a long-cherished jDrojcct to revisit India and study its 
institutions more fully, and now venture to recapitulate the results 
of my inquiries. My course lay from Bombay to ^Calcutta, through 
the North-Wetfl Provinces, Knd my information was drawn from 
observation and contact with all classes of people. I associated 
equally with Europeans and natives^ and especially sought to under- 
stand the views taken by the latter. I met many highly educated 
native gentlemen, and the information obtained from them is among 
the most valuable results of my trip. I also read the best literature 
I could obtain bearing on the present position of India, and I purpose 
in the following p^ges to summarize my prir 9 i 2 )al deductions from the 
evidence brought before me. ^ 

• I am well aware of the folly of pretending to sit in judgment on 
the Government of India after a couple of visits, separated by. an 
interval of twenty-three years. The vastness and complexity of 
Indian questions grow upon the mind increasingly, and the wider 
your knowledge the greater is your sense of ignorance. India is,i 
in fact, a continent rather than a country — a congeries of races and \ 
languages, not a nation. What is true in one part is false in 
another. What is politic in the Punjaub is folly in Bengal. What 
is suitable for the North is out of place in the South. ^Consequently, 
all generalizations are dangerous. To assert general laws for India 
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is like laying down principles for all Europe. The frontier tribes 
differ as much from the Bengalees or Madrassees as Finland differs 
from Naples. Consequently, great caution is needed in writing about 
India, and the difficulty is increased by the vehement contradiction 
one meets on every point of Indian policy. *The views of the 
Indians and Europeans are often diametrically opposed. The official 
and non-official class ^ differ widely from each other. Indian 
Qjrpblems looked at from the points of view of a native, a civilian, 
a missionary, or a soldier are about as different as the starry 
heavens looked at through the telescope of Newton or the eye of an 
ancient astrologer. • 

There is no agrecmcnMn India eithejr upon facts or inferences. 
All statistics are disputed — all concbisions are questioned^ A 
traveller no sooner ascertains what he tliinks is a well-established 
fact than he finds it vehemently disputed. He finds human testi- 
mony as unreliable as most of the evidence tendered before Indian 
courts of law, and he almost despairs of arriving at any valid 
conclusions. 

This difficulty will not be felt by those who confine themselves to 
one class of opinion, for many travel through India with blinkers, 
only seeing what official optimists wish them to see. You may 
remain entirely ignorant of what is thought by the 250 millions of 
• people who inhabit the country. . Nothing is easier than to dogmatize 
when only evidence on one side is heard ; but when an attempt to 
judge honestly is made, amid the Babel of contradictions one bears, 
the task is enough, to daunt the boldest. 

It is, therefore, with much diffidence "that I offer setoe remarks on 
the strange phenomena of our Indian empire, scr unlike anything 
the world has ever seen that no l^^storical analogies give much aid yi 
comprehending it. 

• I begin by observing, that the general opinion at home is that 
India is enormously indebted to British rule ; that we have converted 
a land of anarchy and misrule into one of peace and contentment ; 
that poverty is giving place to plenty, and a low, corrupt civilization 
to one immensely higher. It is somewhat of a shock to the optimist 
to learn that every one of these points is contested by well-educated 
and intelligent natives ; instead of contentment, one finds in many 
places great dissatisfation, and a widespread belief that India is 
getting poorer and less happy. Without at present controverting 
these opinions, 1 will offer some remarks, upon the social economy 
of the country, which are necessary to any true understanding of 
Indian problems. * 

, The first and deepest impression made upon me by this second 
visit to India ig a heightened sense of the poverty of the country. 
It is greater and more widespread than almost -any one in England 

3 u 2 
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T^alizes^ and the most important political consequences follow from 
the recognition of this fact. I have taken some pains to form an 
estimate of the wealth of India, and have been startled at the result. 
The late able Finance Minister, Major (now Sir Evelyn) Baring, 
estimated the averdge income of the people at 27 rupees per head, 
say £2 Os. at the present exchange of Is. 6d. per rupee ; but, as 
Indian accouUts are all kept at the old rate of 2s. per rupee, for the 
sake of comparison with former years it may be reckoned as £2 14s. 
per head per annum. That would give 640 millions as the total 
income of the 200 millions ^ of people who inhabit British India. 
Our best statists put the aggregate income of the 36 millions of 
people who inhabit the United Kingdom at 1,250 millions, or about 
.635 1 per head, against £2 14.9. per head in India. I must add, 
however, that the most intelligent natives I met put the income of 
India at less than those figures. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, than whom 
there are few better statists in India, puts the average income at only 
20 rupees per head, or 400 millions sterling for British India. These 
very low estimates are confirmed by much collateral evidence. The 
average rate of wages up country is from 2 to 4 annas for common 
labour, or say, at the former value of the rupee, 3rf. to Gd. per day 
— about a tenth of what is paid for the same class of labour in 
England. Then the income-tax tables show a marvellously small 
area of high incomes. It is well known that a penny on the income 
tax produces about two millions sterling in England, and the assess- 
ment commences with incomes of £150 per annum. In India the 
same rate, commencing with incomes of .650 pe^ annum, but with 
some large exceptions (such as the native zemindars, or landowners), 
produces rather aver £200,000 per annum. The comparison is not 
^ all an exact one, but, speaking broadly, I should say that an 
income tax in India only yields one* eighth or onc-tentli of what it 
does in the United Kingdom, though the population is six times as 
large. The great .complaints in many parts of India as lo the 
I^ressure of the land revenue tell the same tale. The whole amount 
collected is 22 millions sterling, which i| little ovsr 2s, per head of 
the population. It is hal'd to believe bow so small a tax should press 
heavily ; yet I fear it is an undoubted fact that in the poorer parts 
of the country it is collected with difficulty, and in years of scarcity 
causes no little suffering. The produce of the land is extremely 
small, according to European standards, and I much doubt whether 
the entire agricultural produce of British India exceeds iu value 
300 millions sterling. • 

* India contains, by the last Census, 254 miUions of people, of whom 200 miUions 
are in British territory. 

jr 1 incline to think this is too high, especially since the great fa)l in values that has 
recently taken place. 
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• The fact is, human life is supported in India upon the barest 
minimum of necessaries ; the village population feed upon tke 
commonest • grains, never eating animal food (which is contrary to 
their religion), and rarely tasting the finer grains, such as wheat 
and barley. The clothing worn is of the stanttest, and I was . 
distressed to see many of the people in the North-West Provinces 
shivering and half-naked in weather so cold that J was glad to 
wear two topcoats^ *The houses are built of clay, and almost 
Tlcstitute of furniture, and I understand that a large portion of the 
population only eat one meal a day. Of course this in an Eastern 
country does not signify what it does in Europe — life can be sus- 
tained on less food and Jess nutritious diet than in Northern climes ; 
the labour power of tUe Hindoos is small ; there is far less taken 
out of the hijman machine than in our laborious Western life ; it 
consumes less and produces less ; besides, the Asiatic has the power 
of digesting a greater quantity of food at one; meal than is possible 
to Europeans ; but, when due allowance is madfe for all this, it is 
not to be denied that the poverty of a great part of the people of 
India is extreme and more acute than what we witness in Europe. 
It may be said with truth of a great part of the rural population 
that it is never far removed from famine. A scanty harvest any 
year brings that calamity within measurable distance ; a failure of 
crops means death to a large part of the population unless fed by 
Government. • 

A clear conception of the economical state of India is essential 
to sound views of public policy, and to a right comprehension of 
what the natives think and desire. • % 

I now write to express as briefly as I can the objections taken by 
the natives to our system of government, and I remark in the first 
place that there is now an educated native tribunal by which our 
actions are closely scrutinized. This constitutes a totally new 
element in Indian problems as compared with ^former times. When- 
»thc British acquired India they found a primitive but decaying 
civilization, and, no education worthy of the nanje. They became 
of necessity the supreme power in the country, as they alone 
possessed tllb intelligence required for civilized government; but 
a new state of things has grown up owing to the excellent system 
of higher education we have planted in India these last fifty years. 
In all the important cjtics there are now first-class schools and 
colleges — many of them the noble result of missionary enterprise, 
for be it remembered to their honour that the European 
missionaries were the pioneers of education. But the Government 
has now entered the field in good earnest ; besides, many of the 
wealthy natives are contributing endowments and forming schools 
of their own) and an intense eagerness for Western knowled^ is 
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taking hold of the Indian people. You now meet in India many 
graduates of their universities as accomplished as those of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; not a few of their youth have visited England and 
Scotland and completed their education there, and they bring back 
to India our oSvn habits of vigorous thought and criticism. An 
intelligent native public oinnion and a free native Press are now 
judging the governing class, and its policy is viewed from a very 
different standpoint from that which the official Europeans and the 
Sritish public are accustomed to take. I may add further, that 'in 
many interviews with the leading natives I was impressed most 
favourably with the fairness and logical acumen of the Hindoo 
mind. There was no attempt to talk clap-trap or to draw unfair 
inferences ; there was a tone of moderatioh and willingness to look 
all round a subject which was characteristic of a. well-balanced 
intellect. When India becomes generally educated, as only the 
few there are at present, it wdll be an intellectual force of the first 
magnitude. * 

• The general tone of the opinion of educated natives is much less 
favourable than we could wish to the methods and results of British 
rule in India. I will touch upon some of the principal objections 
urged against it. * 

, They complain that it is much too expensive, and drains the 
country of its wealth. The administration of the country is, as 
every one knows, almost entirely in the hands of highly paid 
Europeans. The lower posts arc mostly filled by natives. The 
scale of pay was fixed many years ago to stop corruption and to 
attract a higher class of talent. It has effected both these ends. • 

The covcnante(J civil service, which supplies most of the high 
offices, is a body of able and ^upright men. With the rarest 
exceptions no charge of corruption is made against it, and it 
discharges its arduous duties with fidelity, and I believe in most 
cases with a real desire to do the best possible for the people. 
The scale of pay is not too high, judged by our English standard, 
and its eficctivc,, power has been mu^ 5 h reduce^ of late years 
owing to the fall of tho rate of exchange from 2^. to Is. 6d. per 
rupee. In India salaries are all paid in silver, but^ most of the 
European officials have to remit home a large part of their 
income to maintain their families, for it is well known that the 
children of Europeans can hardly be brought up in India after the 
age of five or six. There is, therefore, in reality much grumbling, 
and not a little pinching, among the European official class at what 
is a virtual reduction of income. 

But the matter appears wholly different when looked at from a 
native point of view. Their scale of living is immensely cheaper 
than ours. An income of £100 per annum counts for almost as 
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much among them as one of £500 with u^. They view with envy 
the salaries of the higher officials, and think they could replace 
them with native officials who would be well paid at half or quarter 
their salaries. Then they hold that these salaries are not spent in India, 
as those of natives would be. A large portion^ of ^hem is remitted 
to England for domestic expenditure there, and when the officials 
retire from service they draw a pension from the Government of 
India. This pension tlist is very large, and is looked upon as a 
•drain upon the resources of India, not making due allowance for the 
equivalent that has been rendered in the shape of good service. 
Then the natives hold that the cost of the army — some 18 irtillions 
sterling, at the old rate of exchange — is very high ; the European 
part of it — 60,000 to 70,000 men — is extremely costly. White men 
require many comforts and luxuries in®a tropical climate whioh they 
do not need* at home. I suppose each white soldier costs nearly 
double in India what he docs in England, and probably three or 
four times what the native sepoy docs, but the aiced of this is not 
obvious to the Indian mind. I do not find that many intelligent 
Hindoos wish to diminish the force of the army. They are alive to* 
the need of being strong against foreign invasion, and they know 
that the nucleus of the Anglo-Indian army is the European force,, 
but they think it is maintained at undue cost. Great additions have 
been made to its expense by regulations passed in England, and only 
suitable for the home army, but not needed in India. The pension 
list and non-cffcctivc charges arc very heavy, and the natives com- 
plain that no army in the world costs nearly as much in proportion 
to its strength a? the British army in India, 

They also complain that in the division uf the expenses between 
the Home Government and India the scales are bot held fairly, and 
many items are debited to Iiftlia which ought to go to Englwid. 
This a great grievance, and excites much discontent iu India. It is 
the one point on which ail classes agree ; European and native 
alike hold that India is not fairly treated by the British Exchequer. 
There is no subject to which it is more necessary that the attention 
of the Parliamentary Committee about to be appointed should be 
directed, and unless ample opportunity be given for native evidence 
the whole truth will not be brought out. Then it is urged, with 
much warmth, that India has been unjustly saddled with the cost of 
expeditions in which she had no interest. Much soreness is felt at 
the claim made for part*of the Egyptian War, and for the expense of 
the recent expedition to Upper Burmah. If the British Parliament 
was aware how much indignation these exactions cause in India, 
it would revise its policy. It is not that the sums are so large in 
themselves, but it is felt to be unfair that a rich country should 
charge a poor one with the cost of wars which it was never* con- 
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suited aboutj and in ^hich it feels no concern. Speaking broadly^ 
thb native opinion is that British government is very costly. The 
expenditure has been creeping up year by year, till it now reaches 
70 to 75 millions per annum (at the old exchange), and for many 
years past deiiaits \a,ve been the rule rather than the exception ; 
the National Debt has been steadily growing, and is now about 
160 millions, jpme of which, however, is covered by State railways 
and other public works. 

It is right, I should mention here, that much misunderstanding 
exists about Indian finance. A large portion of the receipts of the 
Indian Exchequer are not revenue in the sense of taxation. The 
railways are nearly all made cither by thq State or under State 
guarantee, and therefore their receipts are treated as revenue. 
The same remark applies to other public works, especially irrigation 
canals ; and the large opium revenue may be said, in a certain 
sense, to be' paid by China. The actual revenue raised by taxation 
in India is only some 40 millions, of which fully half is from the 
land. The State in India holds a position to the land which has 
been sometimes described as that of landlord ; but it is more correct 
to say that, from time immemorial, it has been held to be entitled 
to a certain share of the produce of the soil. If, then, we reckon 
the revenue from land as having some analogy to rent, the scale of 
taxation appears light according to a European standard ; yet it is 
not so in reality. It is impossible to shut one^s eyes to the proofs 
of extreme poverty that meet one, and the universal complaint of 
the natives is that taxation is high under British rule. They 
generally assert that taxation js lighter in States under Native rule; 
and I was rather startled by the statement, frequently made, that 
the condition of tlic ryots, or j)easantry, was better there than in 
Bfltish territory. I am not prepared to offer any opinion on this 
point, as the evidence is so conflicting ; it may be that the mode of 
raising the revenue has something to do with it. The ancient 
method in the Native States — still pursued in some of them — is to 
take a certain share of the produce ; and this has the advantage of 
distributing the burden fairly over good and bad seasons — the 
payment rises and falls with the yield of the lahd. In our 
territory Government exacts a fixed rent in money — a much lower 
one, our officers allege, than was charged in former times by the 
Native Governments — and this is levied without regard to season, 
except when there is such complete failure of crops that the general 
Government permits remissions to be made. 

It is alleged, I know not with what truth, that the collection of 
the revenue in poor years often forces the ryot to borrow from the 
money-lender, and that when he gets into debt he never gets out of 
it a^ain. Certainly the natives all prefer the systeih of taking a 
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share of the actual produce to a fixed rent ; but how it is possible to 
work so cumbrous a system over so vast an area they do not clearly 
show. I think, if the truth were told, it would probably amount to 
this, that the natives in British India both pay more and get more 
than in the Native States. In the latter they have little or no 
education, few roads, few or no police, no sanitation, and few courts 
of justice — these arc all expensive adjuncts of modern civilization ; 
they exist in British Ihdia, they cannot now be dispensed with ; nay, 
^Bey are sure to increase as civilization extends. 

In our own country municipal rates and local burdens have 
immensely increased of late years ; but this is owing to the spread of 
•enlightenment and thg requirement that Government (local or 
imperial) should do mudh that our forefathers did not think necessary. 
Every nation ^ that advances from a primitive to a higher civiliza- 
tion passes through the same experience. India is becoming a 
civilized Government at a civilized cost. She complains of this 
because the masses do not as yet appreciate I^V.c blessings of civiliza- 
tion. The little rural communes, of which the great bulk of the 
Indian population is composed, would still, if left to themselves, be 
seed-plots of cholera and small-pox ; they would drink foul water 
out of polluted wells; they would vegetate as their forefathers did 
for thousands of years ; but European energy is changing all this, 
and the process is costly. The Native States are slow to follow — 
in many of them the process has hardly begun ; and no doubt the 
people, till they know better, prefer to live as their ancestors did. 
There are sections of the people of England, to this day who resist 
the visits of the education officer and i;he sanitary ijispector; if left 
to themselves, they would wallow in dirt and igqorance. We need 
not be surprised if the people of^Iiidia, with the languor and apathy 
that belong to all Oriental races* somewhat rebel against our restless 
progress. 

1 give this as a partial explanation of the statement, often made 
to me, that the people in the Native States are better off and more 
contented than jn British territory ; but, however this may be, there 
can be no doubt of the antipathy felt in India to further annexations 
of Native States. The annexation of Upper Burmah is very un- 
popular among the natives, and the reason alleged to me was that it 
shakes their confidence in our oft-repeated declarations that no 
further Indian annexations will be made. They fear that pretexts 
will be found to enter on a fresh career of aggression, and it should 
be well understood in England that no such course can be entered 
upon without giving mortal offence to the people of India, and 
destroying all faith in the pledges of the British Government. 

I have said that the chief complaint which educated Indians 
made against* our Government was that it is too expensive, and 
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that it drained the wealth of the country. A few words upon this 
latler head. 

The great increase of the foreign trade of India is regarded with 
pride by the British. It has grown from 18 millions fifty years ago 
to a total volunse ofi 140 millions sterling, reckoned at the old rate 
of exchange. It is argued that this implies a great increase of 
wealth, and is/i most striking proof of the material progress of India. 
The view taken by the* natives themselves i^ widely difierent, and 
it is very important that it should be laid before the British publfc/ 
It is held by them that the foreign trade represents the decay of 
native industries, and the payment of a heavy tribute to England. I 
will take the last head first. 

The statistics of foreign trkde show that India exports much more 
than She imports, and this balance has been steadily increasing, till 
it now averages from 20 to 25 millions annually. Speaking broadly, 
it may be said that India now exports 80 to 90 millions, nearly all 
agricultural produce, iiyid imports about 50 millions of merchandise 
and 10 to 12 millions of treasure. She is in the position so ardently 
desired by the nations of Europe before the time of Adam Smith, 
when the chief advantage of foreign trade was thought to lie in a 
surplus of exports to be paid for in bullion. The clearer light of 
economical science in our days has dissipated tliis illusion, and we 
know well that a surplus of exports means a poor country, while a 
surplus of imports (as in England) means a rich country. The natives 
press this point against us ; they argue that as India exports 
annually 20 to 25 millions, for which there is no commercial return, 
she is drained pf her wealth, to that extent. The case will appear 
even stronger if we consider that the value of the imports of any 
country includes the cost of carrying the goods — viz., freight and 
coTfamercial charges — and that consequently nearly every country 
shows a greater value of imports than exports. The United Kingdom, 
it is well known, shows an annual net surplus of over 1(X) millions 
sterling of imports, of which about half represents freight and the 
remainder interest on foreign investments. All European countries 
show a surplus of imports, more or less, u^d if India were only to re- 
ceive the exact equivalent of her exports, she ought to import 90 to 100 
millions, including bullion, in place of 60 to 70 millions, as she docs 
now, so that the real balance of trade against India appears to be 
some 30 millions annually. The question arises, how arc we to 
account for this ? Does it really represent, as some of the natives 
allege, an exhausting tribute paid to England ? 

We require to glance at the relations of the two countries in 
order to understand it. One great part of the work done by the 
British Government in India has been to cover the country with 
a network of railways, and make several valuable irrigation canals. 
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Inmost countries such works are done by private enterprise, but 
it was necessary, in the undeveloped state of India, that they should 
either be done directly or be guaranteed by the State ; moreover, the 
capital had nearly all to be drawn from England. India has little 
surplus capital of its own, and what it has can i)e invested at much 
higher rates of interest than prevail in Europe, and so it came to 
pass that the great bulk had to be borrowed from England, on which 
interest at about 4^pA: cent, had to be paid in gold. The Indian 
*Gfovernment has also contracted a large National Debt (say, 161 
millions sterling), part of it covered by public works, but the 
greater part (say, about 100 millions) of the nature of our own 
and other National Debts. The upshot of the whole matter is that 
upwards of 7 millions Annually has to be remitted to England for 
interest by the Government of India /about as much more*lias to 
be remitted for pensions, military charges, stores, &c., making in 
all a sum of 15 millions a year for “ Home charges.” This repre- 
sents the Government side of the account, bijt tfiere is also a vast 
amount of private remittance from merchants and others in India 
who have capital employed or invested in that country. Most of 
the tea, colTcc, and indigo plantations are worked by European 
capital; the foreign trade is nearly all so carried on, and there is 
much money annually remitted by Government servants for the 
maintenance of their families in England. When all these items 
are added together it is possible that they may amount to about 
15 millions annually, and so account for this adverse balance of 
30 millions in the trade account of India. 

It will be seen that for most of this, annual remittance India has 
received back a fair return. The railways and^ public works now 
yield an annual surplus to the ^Government after paying interest, 
and the private capital invested in India is also highly reproducfive, 
and gives employment and maintenance to many of its people; but 
there is another portion as to which the benefit to India is not so 
conspicuous. I refer to the pension list an^ military charges in 
England and thg interest on the National Debt, contracted for war- 
like expeditions. It is not difficult to represent this as a burden 
imposed by a^foreign Power, and which India, if freed from British 
rule, could shake off. Matters have not come to that point yet ; 
but it is easy to sec, from the spread of anti-English literature and 
the influence of revolutiojiary thought coming in from Europe, that, 
sooner or later, such ideas will take root in India ; and it becomes a 
grave question of policy whether it is wise for the Government to 
keep adding to the Indian debt held abroad. England has probably 
a stake of 300 millions sterling in India, in one shape or another. 
For much of that she has conferred a full equivalent in the shape 
of reproductive works ; but, looking to the peculiar relations of^the 
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two countries, and to the fact that it is British rule which is the 
main security for the due payment of interest on this vast amount, 
one cannot but look with apprehension to the future. Were it 
possible to raise loans in India from the native capitalists, the 
solution would be much simpler ; but at present it is impossible on 
any large scale. 

1 said that another reason why the natives looked with jealousy 
on the growth of the foi'cign trade of India was, that it was largely 
at the expense of their home industries. It is hardly realized in" 
England that our cheap machine-made goods have destroyed the 
bulk of the old hand-made manufactures of India. At one time' 
a considerable part of the population was employed in these in- 
dustries. India now imports about 35 miKions^ worth of manufac- 
tured ' goods, chiefly cotton cloth, hardware, and pottery, which 
were once made at home. If we allow £2 per head as the annual 
income of each perso;i in India, the making of their goods must 
once have sustained auout 17 millions of people. Now they are 
imported, no doubt at a cheaper cost, and according to the formulse 
of political economy the labour and capital so employed can be 
turned to more profitable directions, and India be a great gainer ; 
but it so happens that the hand-loom weavers and the small artificers 
who made tlicse goods in this simple native fashion and as a hereditary 
calling had no other trade to turn to. The capital which was their 
trained handicraft was destroyed, and they had either to starve, or take 
up vacant land for farming, or become coolies. Most of them took to 
agriculture ; but it was a hard struggle to live, for all the good soil 
was already taken up, and they had to reclaim from the jungle 
barren land, on which they could barely subsist. The general 
result has been to make India more than ever a country of poor 
peasants, with little variety of pursuits. Of course this process 
greatly increases the foreign trade. The people of India require to 
export a large portion of the produce of the soil in order to buy 
their clothing and utensils, and another large portion to liquidate 
the Home charges ” and private remittances mp-de to England. 
When thus analyzed, it ’will be seen tliat it is futile to reckon 
increase of foreign trade as equivalent to increase ot wealth ; it is 
rather a substitution of foreign for domestic exchange. The food 
and raw produce are exchanged against the cloth and hardware of 
England, instead of against the products of innumerable small 
makers at home. 

Yet there are some aspects in which the increased trade really 
means increased wealth. The railways have made many districts 
accessible which were not so before. Where surplus food was 
almost worthless, it now finds a ready market, and in times of 
sci^city and famine the surplus of one part of India is quickly made 
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available to supply tbe deficit in another part. No one can dopbt 
that the railway carries with it both material and utioral civilization. 

It tends to break up those foolish caste prejudices which have been\‘^ 
the bane of India for thousands of years, and enables the whole 1 • 
produce of the country to find a ready market. • * ^ 

It must also be remembered that, though the old hand manu- 
factures of India are dying out, they are being replaced by the 
improved methods, of European manufactures. Bombay resembles 
*a* Lancashire town in the number of its smoky chimneys. It has 
nearly seventy cotton mills, fitted with the best machinery of 
Oldham, and paying much better dividends than similar factories do 
in England. The jute> manufacturing trade is leaving Dundee for 
the valley of the Ganges, and no on^ can doubt that India will in 
course of tim^ recover much of the trade she has lost, and compete 
with Europe on equal terms. Labour is so immensely qjieaper than 
in England, and the natives are so quick at th^i^e of their fingers, 
that I suspect it is only a question of time t^ transfer much of the 
trade of Lancashire to India. Already the Bombay mills have 
nearly deprived Lancashire of the trade with China in cotton yarn, 
and there arc symptoms of still greater changes in the future. 
India is just now in a transition state. She has lost most of her 
primitive manufactures, and the change has been very painful, but 
she is acquiring the improved methods of Europe, and they will 
largely compensate her in course of time. 

One more remark before I pass from the question of the value of 
India’s foreign trade. It is often asked. What has become of the 
huge amount of bullion that India Ims absorbed in recent years ? 
She has received on balance some 350 millions sterling of silver and 
gold in the last forty years. W^at has become of it all ? IV^ny 
writers in England hold that this is a great proof of wealth. It is 
not so regarded in India; it is extremely difficult to say what 
becomes of the money ; no one could give me satisfactory answer ; 
it is apparently diffused over that vast population, either in the form 
of coin or ornainents ; it shows little visible sign of existence ; pro- 
bably much of it is hoarded. There still remains in India the 
feeling of miltrust, burned into the mind of the people through ages 
of pillage and anarchy. No property is considered by the villagers 
quite secure unless it can be hidden. Banks and bank-notes are 
very little used ; the ruppe has to perform the ordinary exchanges 
of 250 millions of people, and everything that can be spared is put 
upon the women in the shape of rings, bracelets, anklets, and other 
ornaments. Of late years a considerable part * of the bullion im- 
ported — fully one-third — ^is in gold, and it is said that much of this 
goes into the Native States, where the rajahs and rich natives, are 
fond of display. I doubt whether any safe conclusion can be drawn 
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as tjo the wealth and prosperity of the masses of the people merely 
on account of this absorption of bullion ; still, it is undoubted that 
India has greatly replenished her currency as compared with the 
early part of the century, when it was deplorably scanty, and when 
the rudest means had to be adopted for the purpose of exchange. 

Before parting from the subject of Indian trade, I would further 
remark that tiie natives strongly assert that England forces upon 
them a fiscal policy unsuited for their country, but adapted to^ 
develop British commerce j the system of taxation, they allege, is 
adapted to suit England rather than India, and this causes much 
heartburning, and is a source of political danger in the future. The 
unanimous opinion of all who know India well is that it is not suited 
for direct taxation ; the fisca] and economical canons of advanced 
countries like England arc altogether untrue as applied to India. 
There are few greater dangers which beset British rule in India 
than this tendencyjvt(^- apply crudely to it the latest deductions of 
political economy in England. Many of these, which are treated as 
axioms of universal application, are only true .of highly developed 
communities, where the right of free contract and free competition 
has lasted for centuries, and where it has produced a robustness of 
individual type which is wholly wanting in India, as indeed it is in 
all Asiatic countries. It would be as reasonable to impose by main 
force upon India our religion, our laws of marriage and inheritance, 
our political and social institutions, as our economical and financial 
views, I can hardly sufficiently convey my sense of the danger as 
well as the injustice of so acting. Systems of law and finance 
which are quite suitable. for the West may become the parents of as 
much oppression in the East as the worst abuses of despotism. Of 
alLclasses of people that endanger our Eastern empire, the worst arc 
the narrow pedants who apply cut-and-dry formulas of European 
thought without mercy to the complex and widely different civiliza. 
tion of the East. One instance, of many that might be cited, is the 
action of England as regards the repeal of the import duties. India 
used to raise a considerable revenue from these duties without the 
least complaint from the ‘native population, but they were abolished 
in deference to the urgent remonstrances of Manchester, and since 
then the Indian Government in its extremity has been obliged to 
resort to taxes which are hateful to the population and injurious to 
their welfare. 

If British India were polled to-day, there would hardly be one 
person out of its 200 millions who would not re-impose th^se import 
duties in preference to a further increase of the land tax, or the 
iniquitous liquor laws, which are rapidly spreading drunkenness 
ampiig the people of Bengal in order to supply revenue to the 
Government. The standing difficulty of the Government of India 
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is how to obtain revenue. The finances are always strained, and it 
is next to impossible to devise new taxes which do not oppress the 
people, or invade some of their deeply cherished customs. Now, the 
import duties did none of these ; they hardly added perceptibly to 
the cost of the articles imported ; they carried no inquisition into 
peoples' private lives, and they did not afford opportunity for pecula- 
tion, which most formg of taxation do in In^ja. If Ifidia had repre- 
sentative government of its own, there is not the least doubt that it 
would draw much of its revenue from Customs duties, like most other 
nations of the world. A tax of 10 per cent, on imports of manu- 
factured goods would yield three or four millions sterling, and enable 
it to dispense with the income tax and most of the liquor duties. A 
tax of 20 per cent, would enable it to reduce considerably th# land 
assessment in* those large districts where the peasantry are hardly 
able to exist, and where the collection of the tax in peor seasons 
often drives them into bankruptcy. It is ik>^^^ce8sary that these 
duties should be Protective; it would be.*'qaite easy to levy an 
equivalent duty on the produce of the Indian factories. England 
might justly complain of ta.xing her goods to build up competing 
manufactories in India ; but if equal treatment were applied to all, 
she would have no reason to object. 

One thing is perfectly certain : just as public opinion becomes 
enlightened in India, and the natives claim the share that justly 
belongs to them in the government of their country, they will shape 
its fiscal policy in a way suited to India, and not always agreeable 
to the commercial classes of England. The only true guide to our 
policy in this, as in all other matters, iS to follow the course best for 
the people of India, without regard to the supposed interests or 
prejudices of the dominant country. ^ 

I wiU'here allude briefly to the objections alleged by the natives 
to an income tax. It seems to us most just that the richer classes 
should contribute more than they do to the government of the 
country. In India the weight of taxation falls on the poor, and 
it is difficult to devise any better means than an income tax to get 
at the rich. It falls on Europeans as well as natives, and this 
is altogether expedient, for the Europeans draw a handsome revenue 
from the country, and have hitherto paid little taxation. The total 
number of people affected by the proposed income tax of 6<f. in the 
pound is only 300,000— •a striking proof of the poverty of the 
country — and the amount expected to be raised is .€1,300,000. All 
incomes above .€50 per annum are to be assessed, with some im- 
portant exceptions, as already stated. Now, the great objection 
of the natives is the power of oppression it puts into the hands 
of the lower native officials. The estimate of income is usually made 
by the lower officials of the Revenue Department, who are poorly paid, 
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often uneducated^ and usually corrupt ; so^ at leasts I was repeatedly 
informed by the natives themselves. They told me that the only 
principle on which a native was assessed was the amount of 
backsheesh ” he was willing to pay. One man would be put at 
ten times the aVnount of another^ unless he paid blackmail to the 
assessor. It was impossible for the European supervisor to overlook 
the innumerable details of such a tax ; hence endless opportunities 
for peculation and fraud. This is the inherent objection to all 
systems of direct taxation in India. An army of ignorant, poorly ’ 
paid native subordinates must be employed to enforce them, and it 
is wholly impossible to prevent extortion and robbery. No one 
trained in England can imagine the extent to which this takes place 
in India, as in all Asiatic countries, and the true method of taxation 
is that which reduces this evil to a minimum. Mucl\ of the same 
objection applies even to the land revenue when the time for revising 
the settlement arri^es.^ It is well known that most of the land of 
India is periodicalfy re-^sscssed every thirty years. When that time 
approaches, uneasiness almost amounting to panic fills the minds of 
the rural population. If the revenue officer happens to be a severe 
man, or the Government to be hard up for money, a large extra 
assessment may be the result. Then arises the danger of wide- 
spread corruption : the army of native officials needed to survey and 
value the millions of small holdings — often not more than four or 
five acres in extent — hold the fortunes of the cultivators at their 
mercy. All sorts of pressure are exerted to squeeze the helpless 
peasantry, and I feel strongly convinced, from much of what I heard, 
that far more isu^taken out of the pockets of the ryots than reaches 
the Government ii^ the shape of revenue. The chief district officers, 
who are always Europeans, do their utmost to check this, and, if 
they are able and vigilant men, and move freely among the, people, 
may succeed to a considerable extent, but I fear there is more 
leakage than is generally suspected, and so harassing are these re- 
settlements of the land that I greatly doubt the wisdom of disturbing 
old arrangements .when working fairly wfd. 

I will again refer to the Indian land system. My present object 
is to illustrate the inherent difficulties of all kinds of direct taxation 
in India, even so simple and ancient a one as the land tax. They all 
require an army of collectors, they all involve an inquisition into a 
man^s private affairs which is far more hateful to Asiatics than 
Europeans, and, above all, they afford unbounded opportunity for 
peculation and oppression. All these vices are rampant in the Native 
States. They existed in India on a gigantic scale during the age of 
Mohammedan rule, and, in spite of the best efforts of the English 
officials, who are as a rule incorruptible themselves, they still exist, 

I fear, to a greater extent than is suspected. 1 could not otherwise 
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account for the bitter complaints I beard in some places a^ to 
the exactions for land revenue. I emphasize this subject more fully, 
for I foresee that one of the great dangers of the future is in forcing 
on India the fiscal and economical maxims of England, for ivhich she 
is quite unprepared. • • 

It is now time that I should deal with the remedies which the 
educated natives propose for these defects of British«administration. 
I was surprised to @n(! so general an agreement both as to the evils 
and the remedies. At Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, as well as in 
the interior towns, I found something like solidarity of opinion on the 
main lines of reform. They were agreed that the chief defects 
of British government were its costliness, its tendeney to subordinate 
Indian to British intcres^ts, and its exclusion of the natives from most 
of the leading and highly paid posts of the Government. At some 
points I found more bitterness of feeling than at others — probably 
race antagonism has reached its maximum at Calcutta and its mini- 
mum at Madras — but nowhere did I find mu^jli violence or unreason- 
ableness of opinion, nor any considerable trace of what may be termed 
active disloyalty. The educated natives have no desire to get rid of 
British rule ; they admit it has conferred many advantages on India ; 
they know that the elements of anarchy would soon burst out afresh 
if the strong hand of the European were withdrawn ; and, above all, 
they know well that India would soon become the prize of some 
foreign invader if her weak native races were left to themselves. 
What they wish is not to overthrow British authority, but fo mould 
it into a truer Injiiau form, and, above all, to get a substantial share 
of the administration and an effective voice in determining the policy 
of the Government. • 

Up to the present time it ^ay be said that our governiqgnt 
.has bcenr a paternal despotism. We have ruled India by means 
of a European bureaucracy, recruited from England through the 
“ covenanted civil service,” and largely supplemented in India by 
appointments made from the army through the staff' corps, and from 
outside civilians •usually styled uncovenanted.” •A few thousand 
British officers, partly civil and partly military, administer the affairs 
of India, subject to the general supervision of the Viceroy and local 
Governors scut out from England, and, in the last resort, to the 
Secretary of State for India aided by his Council at home. 

It will be seen at a glauce, and without descending to details, that 
the natives of India have very little power of influencing the policy 
of their own country. The excuse offered has been that they were 
not fit for it, and before English education entered India there was 
much to be said for this view. Certainly in the earlier days of 
British rule it was impossible to govern except through an autocrs^ic 
and military form of government. The country was then full of 
VOL. XLIX. 3 I 
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freebooters^ thugs, or professional murderers, and dacoits, or pro- 
fessional robbers, nrhose trade was to live by plunder ; and nothing 
but the strong hand of a centralized and arbitrary Government could 
keep the peace. 

But matters have' greatly altered of late years. Education is 
coming in with a flood. English ideas of liberty and political right 
are spreading fast. A free native Press, of considerable ability, is 
growing up. Besides, the country is becoming ripe for a more 
gentle and constitutional mode of government. The old robber 
tribes have died out, or become converted into peaceful husband- 
men. No country in the world is safer to live in or travel in than 
India. I do not deny that elements of disorder, and serious ones 
too, still survive, of which more hereafter ; but, speaking generally, 
the time has come for an extension of the political rights of the 
natives, and a larger admixture of the best of them in the govern- 
ment of the countiy. , 

The main reform upon which the natives insist is the election of 
representative members to the Legislative Councils of India. Each 
local Governor has a Council, and so has the Viceroy of India, but 
their powers are not very extensive, and they can be overruled in 
case of need. The main power rests with the Executive, which is 
wholly European ; yet the natives do not at present propose to 
limit the authority of the .Executive, but they wish to make their 
voice fully heard in the Legislative Councils, and they claim the 
power of discussing the Budget and of interpellating the Government 
on questions of executive administration. 

It may be replied to thik, that a certain number of native 
gentlemen are already nominated to the Legislative Councils by 
tho respective Governors. This is true, and the selections made arc 
usually from the heads of the native communities ; but it* is said, . 
with truth, that men who owe their position to the favour of the 
Governor are not s(? apt to be independent, or to represent truly 
the feelings of the people, as those who are directly chosen for the 
purpose. They &re also few in number, and are easily overruled 
by the official members. ' I must say khoX I think the native view 
is reasonable. Representative members would make native opinion 
felt to the real advantage of the Government, It is often in the 
dark as to what the natives actually wish,. and sometimes makes 
mistakes in ignorance. Indeed, there is much misconception on 
both sides. Native criticism is often unjust to the Government 
from not understanding either its motives or its actions. There is a 
want of mutual understanding which closer contact would dispel. 
I think the time has come when this moderate demand might be 
safely conceded. It may be objected that the difficulty is to find 
an electoral body. Certainly the mass of the people of India have 
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not as yet the faintest idea of representative government ; hut ^ere 
exist in all the large cities the rudiments of an intelligent electorate. 
They have now, thanks to Lord Ripon, a scheme of municipal govern- 
ment in operation ; and these town councils;^ which . are working 
fairly well, might elect the representative mem'bers'to the Legislative 
Councils. ,< 

There also exists in India a considerable body of university 
graduates, which is rapidly increasing, and this would also afford a 
basis for an intelligent body of electors. Inhere is no insuperable 
difliculty if the principle be admitted ; it is the one urgent reform 
which all educated natives demand, and I believe it is as much in 
our true interest as theirs to grant it. ^ I did not find in India so 
strong a desire for representation in the British Parliament^ as for 
a voice in the Indian Government. The natives are much im- 
pressed by the difficulty of getting English constituencies to return 
Indians ) yet many of them feel the great* importance of having 
spokesmen of their own in the House of Commons, and it was a 
great disappointment when they heard of the defeat of Lalmohun 
Ghoso at Deptford. He would have been an able and useful repre- 
sentative of Indian opinion in Parliament ; and certainly it is most 
desirable that when Indian questions are under discussion there 
should be representatives of the views held by the native popula- 
tion, as well as those of the official class of Europeans, who are 
always well represented in the House. It cannot be too well known 
at home that there is a wide divergence between the official and 
native opinion of India, and not a' little friction between them. 
The impression of the natives is, thut the English officials stand 
between them and their just rights and olaimsi They think that 
they keep all the high appqjntmeuts for themselves and ^eir 
relatively, and do not carry out the principles of the Queen's 
proclamation when the old East India Company was superseded. 
In that proclamation it was stated that no .distinction would be 
made between race, colour, or creed, but that equal privileges 
would be gives to all classes of her Majesty's* subjects. They 
allege that this principle has not been acted on, and that the chief 
hindrance ha^ been the opposition of the European official class. I 
am not giving my own opinion on this question, but am stating 
what I found to be a universal grievance among the natives, and 
it is one that must be dealt with if we wish to keep India loyal in 
the future. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that no such complaint is made of 
the British nation. There is a strong belief in their justice and 
good &ith, and the constant desire of the Indian people is to get 
access to theu^ in order to lay their complaints before that august 
tribunal. They fully believe that if the British Parliament and ' 

3i2 
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people were made acquainted with their grievances they would 
remedy them. It is almost touching to see the simplicity of their 
faith ; and certainly I do think it is well worthy of consideration 
whether we could not devise some constitutional way by which India 
might find legitimate expression in Parliament. The most practical 
means suggested to me^was, to give a representative to each of the 
three Presidencies, through their universities ; the electoral body 
would then be the graduates of those universities, than which no 
better exponents could be found of the aspirations of educated India. 

In close connection with this lies another reform urgently 
demanded by the natives. It is in the constitution of the Indian 
Council in London. That body, it is well known, was appointed at 
the time the government of ^ndia was taken over by the Crown, in 
order to assist the Secretary of State for India with a trained body 
of advisers. It numbers fifteen, and is composed of eminent 
members of the Indian service on their return home. Originally it 
seemed well fitted for the end in view. The Secretary of State for 
India was often inexperienced in Indian affairs, and could exercise no 
efficient control over the complicated machinery of Indian adminis- 
tration without the guidance of experts. This Council supplied the 
needed guidance, and no doubt has prevented many blunders being 
made, but it has the defect of accentuating the bureaucratic govern- 
ment of India and strengthening those very traditions which the 
Indian people are opposed to, Ifr prevents that free criticism of the 
methods of government which is indispensable for the removal of 
abuses. It is too much like an appeal from Ci'^sar to Augustus, 
from the acting bureaucracy in India to the retired bureaucracy 
in London. All dasses in India object to the constitution of the 
Indian Council. The Europeans ^allege that it stereotypes past 
methods of government, even when these are discredited ; that it is 
behind the age, and a drag on modern progress. The natives allege 
that it is a deadly* bar to their advancement, and prevents the 
Secretary for India knowing the true wishes of the people. Their 
desire is to abolish it altogether, to have instead a standing 
Committee of Parliament to supervise ^Indian affairs; if that be not 
done, they wish the admission of a native Indian element on the 
Council. It seems to me that this last request is the most practi- 
cable. It is impossible for the Secretary for India, in our ever- 
shifting political arena, to have a real hold of the reins without the 
aid of an experienced Council ; but it is equally true that this body 
can never do full justice to Indian opinion without a native repre- 
sentative clement. 1 understand that in the original draft of the 
Council, by the then Mr. Disraeli, there were four places reserved 
foiv natives of India ; if so, it was a piece of true statesmanship, and, 
Lad it been acted upon, some mistakes wc now deplore (such, for 
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instance, as the last Afghan War) would probably not have occuned ; 
but it is not too late to remedy it now. , It would be a graceful con- 
cession to the Indian population to act thus, and elect- a certain 
proportion of the Council by some means which would give a genuine 
representation of the best native opinion, and f think that the 
number of seats placed at their disposal should not be leas than five, 
or say one-third of J:he Council. I belieye it wohld be of great 
importance that the Secretary of State for Ipdia should have this 
ready means of acquainting himself with Indian opinion, and, when 
necessary, of laying it before Parliament. 

If these three reforms cOuld be carried out — ^viz., representation 
of natives by election* on the Legislative Councils of India, the 
return of a few members directly from Jndia to Parliament, and the 
election of a (proportion of the Indian Council in London by the 
natives of India — I believe great good would result. We should 
have a true knowledge of what India wants, and our policy would be 
moulded into forms far more acceptable to the people than it is at 
present. Nor are these reforms in the least revolutionary. They 
proceed on the old English lines of gradual progress,' and in the 
direction of representative institutions which England, the mother of 
free parliaments, must act on, all the world over, if she is to be true 
to herself. 

Ne.\t to these points — indeed, I may say in the same category 
with them — is the demand that the civil service should be opened 
on fairer terms to the natives of India. As matters stand at present, 
it is next to impossible for natives to pass the examinations in Eng- 
land, which arc indispensable for enterihg the covenanted civil service. ' 
The age was lowered some years ago, when L^rd Salisbury was Indian 
Secretary, from twenty-two to nijsetccn. There may have been 
good rcaSons for this, but it practically closed the door on native 
candidates. A small number bad made their way into the service at 
the older age, in spite of tlie great difficulties of coming to England 
and struggling through the medium of a foreign language ; but when 
the age was lowered to nineteen, it was found virtually impossible to 
get Indian youths pushed through their education in England in 
time to compete, and so now hardly any natives enter the covenanted 
civil service. It is true that certain appoiutmenta are filled up in 
India from natives, who ore selected for fitness, and classed among 
what are styled “ statutory civilians,’’ but the higher appointments 
are reserved mainly for the covenanted civil service, which is re- 
cruited from England through the channel of these annual examina- 
tions. Now, the view of the natives is, that if the Queen’s proclama- 
tion should be honestly carried out, and equal facilities given to all 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects to rise in her service, there should 
be entrance examinations in India as well as England. 
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Tn that case the youth of India would not have the enormous 
disadvantage of crossing the seas, contrary to the teaching of the 
' Hindoo religion, and competing through the medium of 'a foreign 
tongue. One cannot but feel there is weight in this argument, and 
it is clear that in some way the entrance must be made easier for 
the natives. I think few who understand all sides of the question 
would eonsider^it prudeqt to open the door so, wide that an examina- 
tion in India would fulfil all the purposes of one in England. 
Statesmen must face the consequences of their acts, and not act 
blindly on abstract principles. The youth of India mature more 
quickly than those of Europe. An Indian lad is developed at sixteen 
as far as a European at nineteen, and he much sooner reaches his 
full powers, and has much ,less outcome in after-life. Then the 
memory and imitative powers arc very strong in the Indians, but 
original fatuity and resource in times of diflBculty are much weaker. 
The fact that a handful of Europeans govern India is proof that they 
are a much stronger race. The easy conquests of the Hindoos by 
repeated hosts of Mohammedan invaders from Central Asia show that 
the race is deficient in martial qualities, and the mere addition of 
European education does not change their essential character. The 
quickest of the Indian races are the Bengalees, and they are also the 
softest, and would be the first to fall under the rule of stronger races 
if British power were withdrawn. 

It would never do to place the government of India in the hands 
of the weakest races of the Indian Peninsula simply because at school 
age they have the quickest memories and can crant more easily than 
' a European. If entrance to the civil service were to be on precisely 
equal terms in India as in England, in course of time thq bulk of 
thai^osts would be filled by nativefit drawn from those races which 
have never been dominant in the peninsula, and who would not be 
obeyed by the stronger and more martial races, such as the Sikhs 
and Mohammedans in the North. This principle of entrance by 
examination must be cautiously applied, but undoubtedly it must be 
extended so as to facilitate the adir^ssion of a Ikrger number of 
Indian youth. It was a great mistake lowering the a^e for examina- 
tion. An increasing number of natives possessing force of character 
were entering the service, and the necessity of coming to England 
operated as a sort of guarantee for personal energy. The education 
given in England imparted a higher conception of life, and put, so to 
speak, backbone into the Hindoo character. The successful competi- 
tors were not unworthy to enter on the race on equal terms with 
English-born youth. The very minimum of justice that can now be 
done is to restore the age to where it stood before. It would be 
bekier for the service in every way that older and mpre experienced 
men should enter it. At present the youth who go to India, even 
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after their two years' further education, are little more than l^ys, 
and they are suddenly put to duties requiring knowledge of life and 
experience of men, such as discharging magisterial duties in the 
intenor. It is one of the crying evils of our system of government 
that such extensive powers are committed tb mere youths. The 
discipline of human life, and experience of the world, are more valu- 
able than any literary acquirements for the task of an administrator, 
and it would be npicfi better that they shoitld enter on theic- rcspoh- 
&ble duties somewhat later in life. 

Nothing strikes a visitor from England more than the youthfulness 
of the Indian administrators. Duties are performed in India by men 
of thirty which devolve upon men of forty or fifty at home, and by 
the age of forty they fill posts of extraordinary power and responsi- 
bility such with us only fall to tbe lot of elderly men* of ripe 
experience. It would be a distinct gain to the service ^f all stages 
could be pushed back a little. At present;^, civilians may retire on 
full pension after twenty-five years’ service, oi' which twenty-one 
must be passed in India ; the result is that India loses the services of 
many men in the prime of life, say about forty-six. Of course the 
climate is very trying and enervating — ^many break down and many 
die before that age is reached ; but where there are strength and 
vigour, as one sees in many, it is doubtful policy to encourage such 
early retirement. Any change that tends to bring into the service 
and keep there men of riper years would be a distinct gain to all 
concerned. But a mere change of age for the competitive examina- 
tion in England will not fully meet the native demand for justice ; 
they feel it is due to them that at least a portion of the appointments 
should be competed for in India, and in order tp get the benefit of 
English training they are willing, and indeed propose, that their vouth 
when successful should spend two years in special training in England, 
as our own successful candidates now do. Some compromise on this 
point must be arrived at. Perhaps it may be desirable to give certain 
appointments to natives of the numerous provinces of India by exami- 
nations condueted in those provinces, and restijeted to natives of 
them alone, that so the difficulty may be avoided of all the prizes 
falling to tUb races with the quickest memories, but deficient in 
backbone and force of character. Certainly the Punjaubees are a 
much sturdier race than the Bengalees, but would be easily beaten 
by them if cramming wgre the only test. Our object should be to 
get the strongest and most upright men for administration, and to do 
substantial justice to the various races of India. Some plan of this 
kind ought to be adopted. Thm% are special posts for which the 
natives are peculiarly qualified, such as judicial ones. There are 
now some excellent native judges, admitted by all to be equal to 
Europeans. The Indian mind has much legal acumen, and there is 
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Too^ for a large extension of natiTO agenojr in tiiif. .direction. There 
arc other appointments^ again, requiring rather tactical powers and 
force of character, for which Unropeans are better, fitted. The weak- 
ness of the Hindoo mind lies in hair-splitting and subtle distinctions, 
and a European*^ whb can neither write nor speak so fluently will 
often be a safer and better administrator. Then it is beyond doubt 
that the English conception of truth and honesty k much higher. 
Tlie lower native officials are constantly charge^ by the educated 
natives themselves with being corrupt; but they allege that this is 
owing to their being uneducated aud badly paid, and they allege that 
this vice will not bo found in high-class men who have enjoyed 
English education and arc welt paid. There is truth in this view, 
for most of the few native uiucials who fill high posts, such as the 
judges of the High Courts, are admitted to be pure. There is such 
a thing esprit de corps in all professions, and if natives are 
judiciously mixed with .Europeans in the highly paid services, espe- 
cially after being in England, they will generally imbibe tlie same 
honourable ideas. 

The true policy of Government would seem to be to make appoint- 
ments according to fitness, and a chief element in the fitness must 
be honesty and force of character. When that is found wanting, 
neither native nor European should be chosen. It is unhappily true 
that black sheep are sometimes found cveu among European officials, 
aud I fear there can be no doubt that tlic natives believe that some 
of them are not immaculate. Nothing could be more fatal to our 
predominance in India than the spread of such a belief. Prestige 
in its best sense* counts .for a- great deal in India. We hold our 
position there becaiwe in tlie main the natives believe us to be 
upri^t and courageous. They bci<r with much that is distasteful 
to them so long as they see we possess these imperial qualiHes, but 
let that belief disappear and no force that we possess will hold 
India. It is thereforq of the highest importance that where well- 
founded suspicions of corruption e.xist the natives should have the 
power of interpellating the Executive, aud demanding an inquiry. 

It is clear that, if we object to the lai^e introduction of the native 
clement on the ground of this danger, we must like CeGsar’s wife be 
above suspicion. Before passing from this branch of the subject, 

I would rerawk that the posts most exposed to this temptation are 
those of Besidents at Native Courts. The sipmi-iadependent princes, 
who still rule over fully fifty millions of natives, all have British 
Besidents attached to their Courts, who enjoy large powers and 
supervise their foreign relations. At most Native Courts corruption 
and bribery are matters of course, aud, unless men of stern principle 
are elected for these posts, inflacnces not of the highest arc sure 
to be brought to bear upon them. It is in this direction that 
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saving money and leaving the country with their pensions as sdoli' 
as they can. THq natives allege, with ^ some truth, that 
l^uropeans do not settle in their country, or in any sense make it 
their home ; that they are mere birds of passage, and have not 
even the same interest in the country that the old East India 
Company's servants had. The facilities of communication with 
Europe, and the frequent furloughs, lead to constant coming and 
going, and kaep up in tljc minds of the official class the feeling 
that they are exiled from home, and must return as soon t3s possible. 
The old East India servants seldom visited England, and often lived 
and died in India, making it. their homc^ All that is changed 
now. The European officials have usually their families in 
hlngland, their heart is there, and they count the days till they can 
see them again. The natives complain that tins gives a provisional 
and ever-changing character to British administration ; that it lacks 
stability, and is not adequately identified with the country; and it 
is one of their strongest reasons for holding that we must gradually 
replace European by native agency as fast as the people are educated 
up to it. 

Another complaint which they make of our system is that the 
officials arc incessantly shifted from* place to place, and seldom 
remain long enough to gain personal k»H)Wicdge of the people. 
Sometimes a grievous mistake made by the arbitrary decision of 
an official ; but he goes to another place before he is made to feel 
the consequences of his error, and so the sense of responsibility is 
weakened, and there is no effectual check against proved iucapacity. 
In times of scarcity or famine a mistake made by a district officer 
may cost the lives of thousands of people. A wrong view taken 
at head-quarters, as liappcned once in Orissa and once in the North- 
West Provinces, may cost the lives of millions, as it did in both 
these instances; yet from tlic constant shifting of officers these 
terrible lessons do not produce Ihcir proper fruit. It. is hardly 
]X).ssible to say who is to blame when gigantic mistakes are made. 
The pieces on the chess-board arc always being moved from place 
to place, and an impersonal Department " hides behind an im- 
penetrable veil the mistakes and even the grave faults of individual 
officers. 

Unless we take iuto account the whole working of the bureau- 
cratic machinery of the Indian Government, we shall not do justice 
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to the native complaints of its inefficiency. Neither shall we 
recogni/c how right it .is that a larger devalution of its functions be 
made upon the natives themselves. Hindoo officials have no families 
to support abroad ; they prefer living and dying in their own native 
])lacc ; they iiive^i their savings at home^ and the wealth that they 
acquire fertilizes their country. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
they call for a change in our system, and though it be true that this 
change •can only be made gradually and with many precautions 
against abuse, yet it is certain to come, and it is far better that it 
come with a good grace from ourselves than be wrenched from us, 
as it may be in some time of sore trouble. 

Before parting from this branch of the subject, I must refer to 
one more complaint brought by the natives against our administrative 
machinery. I allude to the annual migration of the Supreme Govern- 
ment to Sjmla during the hot season, and of the local Governments 
to their respective hill-stations. This practice only commenced in the 
time of Lord Lawrciice,^but is now an integral part of our system of 
government. The hot weather lasts for six or eight months, and is 
very trying to Europeans ; the atmosphere of the hills is delightful 
and bracing, and enables white men to enjoy much better health, 
and to perform more work than is possible on the plains. After the 
deaths of Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, and others, due very much 
to the effects of climate, it was found that it w'as not wise to send 
middle-aged men from England to live in such a climate as Bengal 
during the hot season, especially when railways had brought the hill- 
stations within easy reach, and the important decision was taken to 
make Simla the*8eat of the Viceroy during the hot. weather. The 
local Governments soon followed suit, and the chief officials went 
along with them.* Delightful sumnaer abodes now crown the various 
hill-stations of India, and those who resort to them enjoy an 
improved European climate even under a tropical sun. Yet this 
salubrious change is ,not without grave drawbacks : it removes the 
high-class Europeans from touch with the native population, and 
surrounds the Viceroy and Governors during more than half the year 
with an exclusively official element. At a conference I had with the 
British Indian Association at Calcutta, it was likeneli to Mr. Glad- 
stone directing the policy of England from the Riviera ; the com- 
parison is by no means far-fetched. The whole tendency of such a 
life is to isolate the governing class from l^e governed ; as was once 
said of the House of Lords, " they are up in a balloon and out of 
sound or hearing of common humanity. It also leads to the great 
multiplication of written reports. Government being removed from 
contact with the district officers, a voluminous correspondence has to 
be ^ kept up, and matters often occupy months of discussion which 
might be settled in a few minutes “ viv& voce.'' *I heard ou all 
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hands of the enormous increase of report-writing in India^ and of 
the pernicious effect it had on the usefulness of the district officers ; 
men who should be moving about among the natives, seeing with 
their own eyes and hearing with their own ears, were tmd to 
their desks all day, filling up reams of paper# with lengthened 
despatches. 

The practice of despatch- writing has grown to be a^ne art in India; 
but as it has gr^wd so has the far more*important art o( moving 
about in the districts and keeping touch with* the natives declined. 
In the old East India Company's days there was far less letter- 
writing and more personal intercourse with the natives. In trying 
to supervise the action of district officers, we have gone to the other 
extremci and reduced olir officials too much to the level of clerks of 
a Governmeivt Department. The personal touch of a strofig man 
counts for far more among Asiatics than with us, andj^^what with 
the hill-stations and endless despatch-writii^, the European chiefs 
are becoming invisible to the natives, and losing that magical power 
of personal influence which distinguished our early administrators, 
and helped not a little to create the empire. 

Some further remarks on the condition of India I must reserve 
for a following article. 

Q . wTTnT QwvfMn 



THE^ PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD ; 
A FIGHT FOR ART. 


III. 


"A plans henceforth were steadily made witli a view to bringing 

iVL to a conclusion work already on hand, in order to obtain 
freedom for my Eastern projects; yet now that the keen pressure of 
economical considerations (wdiicli had made me agree to the repeti- 
tion of the group of sheep in ‘^Thc Hireling Shepherd was 
removed, I W'as disposed to make an original picture for the commis- 
sion, and when I made this proposal to Mr. ]\Iaudc he agreed to it 
without hesitation. My friends, the Marlincaus, had entertained me 
at Fairlight, and I longed to make one of the lovely landscapes in 
the neighbourhood the scene of my subject. About this time I had 
the happiness to meet Edward Lear, and we agreed to take lodgings 
together near Hastings and to painb*..in company. Accordingly, we 
were established in August at Clive Vale Farm, and for fhc first 
w eek he came with me to the cliff, painting at my side, singing very 
often, telling stories of his many wanderings w’hen our attention was 
sufliciently disengaged to do so, talking of future plan3 for tracking the 
footsteps of great heroes, and exercising me in Italiair continually, as 
a preparation for my journcyings. At the end of about ten days, the 
heavenly weather we began with was broken up, and although this 
disturbance passed away, the interval was followed by a succession of 
storms, causing doubtful opportunities for out-of-door work. One 
calm morning, on arriving at my cliff, thera w^as so thick a sea-mist 
that I could not see the distance. Leaving my picture-case still closed, 
I spread my rug and took out a little book to read. I was. disturbed 
by advancing footsteps, and on looking up, a visitor, declared to be a 
painter by canvas and portentous easel in hand, was close upon me. 
As I^did not wish to encourage interruptions, I resumed my study. 
Soon my brother of the brush stood behind, challenging me with A 
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fine morning 1 I said, somewhat curtly, that it was not much tc) my 
taste, but my visitor remained. He inquired whether I was making 
a sketch of the spot in oil or water, &c. &c., and I returned that I 
was. trying my hand, when the weather permitted, with oil-colours. 
He persevered, until I thought myself rude In liy reserve. He 
chattered on, that many distinguished artists had been working in 
the neighbourhood lately. Clint had only left last week. Did I 
know him ? Ye|, 1 do by name,” I replied. Tom Danby had 
also been sketching there. Do you know him ? ” Yes ; indeed, I 
am happy in being the possessor of a picture by him in my small and 
choice collection,” I said. At this his opinion of me seemed to grow, 
and he talked long of other celebrated artists and of what they were 
doing, not at all discouHged by my show of desire to continue my 
reading. At, last, to escape the charge of being a downright *bear, I 
remarked that painters recently appeared to make a greater point of 
working direct from Nature. ‘'Yes,” he .repHed, "all but the 
Pre-llaphaclites.” " Oh ! 1 have been given to understand,^^ I 
said, "that they make a principle of doing everything from 
Nature.” " That^s their humbug ; they try to make ignorant 
people believe it; but in fact they do everything in their own 
studios.” At this I looked fully up from my book, and said: 
"Well, of course I don^t know — how should I? But I have 
heard it stated so positively, that, whatever their failings and 
incapacity, they do give themselves the chance of getting at truth by 
going to the fountainhead, that your assurance to the contraiy sur- 
prises me. May I ask w^hether you speak this from hearsay or from 
your own knowledge? — One second,” added. ."I was really 
made to believe that Millais and Hunt, with jCoIlins, were living 
together last summer in Surrey, and that there* they painted the 
‘ Ophelia,' ‘ The Huguenot,' and ' The Hireling Shepherd,' whiclTwere 
in the Academy this year.” " Not a word of truth in it,” he said ; 
" you have been entirely imposed upon. I kqow them as well as I 
know myself.” " Personally ?” I asked, looking fixedly at him. "Yes,” 
he said ; “ aiid they are all thorough charlatans. Dpn't you know how 
they do their laudscajies ? I will tell you. I've seen them do it. When 
they want to®paint a tree they have one single leaf brought to them, 
and a piece of the bark, and they go on repeating these until they have 
completed their Brummagem tree. They paint a field in the same 
manner, repeating one syigle blade of grass until the whole space is 
covered ; and they call that Nature.” " By Jupiter I ” I ejaculated. " I 
am quite surprised to learn that they are such barefaced impostors.” 
And my visitor wished me again " Good morning,” saying that he 
was glad he had been able to undeceive me; and called out as he 
walked away to a cottage up the glen, where he was painting : 
" You may take my TFord for tbjit.” His word for it ! It was at Wst- 
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hand too, and quite as good as " the very best authority ” often then 
and still quoted for enforcement of conclusions. I never sav him 
any more, or I might have become much ■wiser. 

In the intervals of my attention to the picture from the cliff, I 
commenced the ifttle landscape of “ Fairlight Downs.” “ The Strayed 
Sheep ” was finished only when the equinoctial gales and their suite 
of rains and wihd had often marred the day’s work, and my exten- 
sion of the original purpose in the picture had proved not so slight 
an addition of work as I had contemplated ; so that my rent at home, 
the bills at my Fairlight lodgings, and the cost of materials and 
carriage had exceeded the price (70 guineas) which Avas to be paid for 
the picture. 1 had finished my last sheep in a heavy shower of rain. 
Altogether I was in low spirits when I returned to town, and I 
dreaded to look at my work lest it should be disappointing. After 
some three- or four days, however, I opened the box, and was relieved 
to find how far it Mpresented all my intention. I wrote to 
Mr. Charles Maude, teUing him that 1 had given the additional 
inches to the canvas solely for my own satisfaction; that 1 had 
intended to say nothing whatever about it, but that having found 
it resulted in costing me so much extra work, I wondered whether 
he would be shocked at my proposing that, after all, I should make 
the repetition of the group of sheep in “ The Hireling Shepherd,” 
as at first proposed, and that I should have The Strayed Sheep ” 
to sell independently. This was suggested, however, witl) a full 
acknowledgment of his claim upon the painting for the price 
agreed upon. He generously admitted my right tojarger remunera- 
tion, and Qfiered*.€120, which I gratefully accepted. To the picture, 
later, was awarded the .^JGO prize at Birmingham. 

This little picture, with the portr;?.it of the young Welsh curate, 
afterwards Canon Jenkyns, entitled “ New College Cloisters,”* and the 
" Claudio and Isabella,” were my contributions for 1853. Egg had 
watched the last with' the greatest kindness and interest from the 
beginning. He agreed that I should be right in putting it aside 
whenever there was opportunity of doing larger V/ork. On the 
Sunday before opening-day he came, telling, me that it had obtained 
an excellent place in the first room. Further, that on the morning 
of the dinner it was much discussed and had won many warm 
admirers ; that Lord Grosvenor — I ■write entirely from memory — 
did not profess to like the school or this picture himself, but that 
one of his friends approved it so much that if it could be bought 
for 300 guineas, his Lordship would purchase it as a present. 
Egg urged then that I should take the opportunity to obtain a 
fair price for my work, saying that he would cheerfully wait my 
conw^nience for the picture of a single figure for tbe^ .£25 he bad 
paid to me; but I said, ''I shall do no such thing, my dear 
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friend. When 1 began the picture the market value of the wprk 
-was proved not to be fifty guineas— not more than twenty>five. Had 
you not come forward with an offer of this, the picture would never 
have been done at all. If it had not been put by for my conveoiepce, 
there would have been just the same temper toWhrd# it as was ^hown 
to other works of mine.” He pressed his point until I affected 
indignation, and added : You little know what an obstinate dragon 
1 am when thoroughly provoked. The picture is yours, sir, and 
nobody else's. You may do what yon like with it. Pray, assure 
Lord Grosvenor that I am truly flattered by his intention, but that 
I have nothing whatever to do with the possession of the picture.” 
Afterwards Egg asked me to come and have a little dinner with him 
alone at Greenwich, ”td make it up.'’ He made a speech, and I 
returned thanks to him as my patron. *And some three years fater, I 
was amiable enough to receive an old-fashioned sideboard ^hich had 
been turned out of Kensington Palace, and, which he had wisely 
rescued ; and we remained the dearest friends till he died. How t 
love now to call up his handsome, kindly face 1 1 ought here to 

add, that a few nights after my interview with the artist who had 
originally given me a commission and had then withdrawn it, he and 
Egg were at another artist’s house, and I was told by a third 
person present (never by Egg) that he began saying to all; 
“ Young Hunt called on me the other morning, asserting that I had 
given him a commission for fifty guineas, but I soon told him that I 
had never done so; and he showed me some designs, which I 
declared to him candidly were odious and full of affectation.” At 
this Egg said “ Stop ! ” And beginnii^ at one end of the table, he 
went round to nearly every guest, asking, ".Were you not at 
Forster’s two years ago with^,CharIcs Rcade?” When all had 

remembered, he went on : “ Did or did he not come in, borating 

that he had asked Hunt to paint a picture of one or two figures for 
fifty guineas ? ” Egg would have no evasions, pnd every one remem- 
bered the circumstance. ” As for the rest,” he added, Hunt 
brought the drawings from you to me, and 1 declared they were 
admirable, and I have persuaded him to commence the 'Claudio 

and Isabella,’ ^lnd you shall all judge of it in time.” was 

silenced, but he never forgave me. Men don’t when they have done 
you an injustice, or even a deliberative rudeness. 

Millais that year bad bis great picture of The Order of 
Release.” The art critic in the Times had been removed, and Tom 
Taylor was put in his place. Gradually the whole world was turning 
round, but oracles had to guard themselves from suspicion of too 
sudden a conversion. In the press of people on the first day I was 
near a groupt>f very authoritative critics of the Ipud-talking kind. jOne 
was prominent who had scrupled at nothing to oppose us, giving, in 
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the intervals of the Exhibition, information to the public of our doings 
for ^ the forthcoming year, entirely opposed to truth. He was 
accosted Avith, Well ; it seems as though the P.R.B. Avere 
looking up/' And he replied, Yes : Millais is decidedly coming 
forvrard ; but I 'hat6 his followers ! ” The ' chance shot — for he 
did not knoAV me — could not have been better directed, and it 
brought into greater distinctness the need of proving that F.R.li.-ism 
was of ewide application, and that each expounder of its principles 
could find regions for' enterprise which Avould show even to the least 
reflective, that amongst the originators there was no following of one 
by the other. I began, therefore, to declare more openly my 
intention of carrying out the long-conceived plan of going to the 
East. ]My good friend Mr. Combe had from the first taken the 
greatest interest in the project. We had talked of jt in many a 
ramble across Port Meadow, about the Chirwcll, and over Abingdon 
and Shotover ; and hc^ then almost hoped to come out to me for a 
time to Palestine. 

And now I was able to get partly out of debt. I paid back the 
money advanced me by my generous friend Millais, and I gave 
instalments to my landlady, Avho could not be persuaded to rcceiAT 
at once the whole of the .sum Avhich 1 owed, fearing that. I Avas 
inconveniencing myself. How often I had suffered almost unbear- 
able pain at passing her and her husband, week after week, without 
being able even to talk of annulling my debt ! 1 was now painting 

steadily at The Light of the World/' The Avindow which had 
before serA^ed me for sunlight noAV monthly alloAvcd me to receive 
moonlight upon .the little gro-up of objects that w^erc placed to help 
me paint the effect of the lantern-light mixing Avith that of the 
silvery night. The ivy I had alrc^idy painted, and the long grass 
and "weeds AA'erc completed; but I had made up au imitation door 
with adjuncts, and had placed a lay-figure for the drapery, with the 
lantern to shine uponi it duly ; in the day I could screen out the 
sun, and at night I removed the blinds to let in the moon. A 
board in the balQoiiy was so ad justed that from the. street scarcely 
anything could be seen through th/s window, the other lit my 
canvas by day ; by night the Venetians Avere often n‘ot quite down 
enough to hide me and the easel completely. I would sit at my 
work from eight or nine f.m. till four a.m., and this I continued 
till the moon no longer suited. This Av^nt on for some months. 
Once, riding home on the omnibus to Chelsea, the driver was talking 
about the characters of an eccentric kind peculiar to the neighbour- 
hood ; and having spoken Avith amusement of Carlyle — of his staid 
aspect and his slow gait — he added he had been told as how he got 
his living ;l]^ teaching people to write.” Til show you a 

queerer character than all, if you’re coming round the corner,” he 
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went on. " You can see him well from the 'bus ; he is a cove in the 
first floor as has a something standing all night at one winder^ whne 
he sits down at the other, or stands, and seemingly is a-drawing' of .it. 
He does not go to bed like other Christians, but stays long after the 
last ^bus has come in : and, as the perlice tells* us, swhen the clock 
strikes four out goes the gas, down comes the gemman, opens the 
street-door, runs down Cheyne Walk as bard as he can»peli^ and when 
he gets to the end ^e lums and runs back agkin, opens his door, goes 
in* and nobody sees no more of him/^ But that night .the " cove " 
was not there, as it turned out, and the driver said, with disappoint^ 
ment, "Ah ! it’s unlucky; this ain^t one o^ his nights." 

While I was working thus, Bgg came about a design of " The 
Awakened Conscience " which he had greatly approved. I had been 
led to it by the beautiful verse in Proverbs, " As he that faketh 
away a garment in cold weather, so is he that singeth songs to a 
heavy heart," when I was seeking for a material interpretation of 
the idea in " The Light of the World.” Egg had been speaking of it 
to Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Fairbaim, and the latter took so much 
interest in the subject that soon he commissioned me to finish the 
picture for him. Without the support of a patron, I could not, in my 
still precarious position, venture to complete it. I did this with " The 
Light of the World,” just finished, and while I was making my 
arrangements for travel. My good friend Egg urged me carefully to 
reconsider this resolution to go abroad : he insisted that it was only 
after a very great and long struggle that I had succeeded in getting 
recognition ; that now there was an excellent prospect for me ; that 
the world must be taken as it was, and that it would hold to the 
fashion that a painter, once known, should bo accoinncodating enough 
to keep to one class of subjects apd character of werk, so that there 
should be no difficulty in distinguishing his productions. Ilfwas 
conducive too, to a man’s fortune, to be ett evidence. He knew of 
cases where men, changing their subjects, and bping away for a time, 
had to begin the battle all over again. " How do you know," he 
said, " it would not be so with you ? And that is a,^uming that the 
untried difficulties alone would not prevent you from making a 
success of youf experiment." 

My answer was that I regarded the fashion he spoke of as a very 
unwholesome one in its influence on English Art, and that even 
hitherto my own practice ^ad ignored it greatly, inasmuch as 1 had 
already painted pictures of very varying subjects and sentiments ; that 
an artist should not be limited in his interests ; that he ought to find 
the world brimful of novel beauty and harmony even in scenes which 
on the surface looked very diverse ; and that he should devote himself 
to exemplifying the extent of this all-pervading perfectijOiii« t To the 
argument that’ I should go only for a few months to ma^.Q sketches, 
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an^ come back to paint from these, I demurred that others had 
done this — Roberts to urit, and Wilkie had intended to do so; 
that I was convinced the sketches by the latter would have had no 
great purpose had he lived to make use of them for pictures. 
Further, I explafhed'that 1 had an earnest desire to illustrate the 
greatest of all histories ; that in my teens I had read Volney and 
Voltaire, and these, with Byron and Shelley ,and the “ Vestiges of 
Creation ” later, had quite converted me to Mat-^rialism. “ Had, I 
been wiser/’ I said, “ 1 should have gained the good and not the evil 
from the independent study of these thinkers and poets. Now 1 am a 
freethinker more than when I dubbed myself specially so, because I 
am free from bondage to incredulous as much as to conventional 
dictators. There are argumejnts in Materialism itself which are con- 
vincing to me of future life, and therefore of future purpose, and of the 
service of. souls made perfect by previous training. 1 am satisfied that 
the Father of all has not left us — made as we are with infinite care and 
thought, with intelligence to understand this, with the carefully 
stored-up inheritance of all our predecessors in faculties, hopes, and 
higher love, advancing so slowly to the dream of heavenly perfection 
from such a remote beginning, bewildering in its infinity — only 
to disappear in the black abyss. What an impotent conclusion 1 
For me, this would be aimless mockery ! The inheritance that 
the Greatest of the sons of God has won for us has its welcome 
in my soul. I want now to carry out my purpose of travel in 
Palestine, to prove, so far as my painting can, that Christianity 
is a living faith ; that the fullest realization of ifs wondrous story 
cannot unspiritualize it ; thdt, followed up, new lessons and fresh 
interests may present themselves by the teaching of Art : it was used 
to teach, not only to divert, in the*/lays when it was at its highest. 
The mere conventional treatment of the eternal story is altogether 
doomed. Its claims are too momentous to be trifled with. 
Adverse criticism is. directed against Revelation as a whole, and 
against the doctrine of the Resurrection as taught by Christ in 
particular. Such honest and open r^tacks are les& dangerous than 
the retention of mere disproved and dead adjuncts to its history, 
retained reverently but unthinkingly by traditionalists. 1 am not 
afraid of the full truth, and I wish to help in propagating it. So 
you will sec that 1 have too many motives of a solemn character all 
joining to induce me to go, and that these cannot be weighed down 
by considerations of professional prosperity.” At which Egg said, 
very quaintly, “ Well, perhaps you’re right.” 

With " The Light of the World” standing nearly complete upon 
the easel, I was surprised one morning by the sound of carriage 
whrals driven up to the side door, a very loud knocking, and the 
names of Lady Canning and the Countess of Waterford preluding 
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the ascent of the ladies. I think they said that Mr. buskin hid 
assured them that they might call to see the picture. My room, 
with windows free, overlooking the river, was as cheerful as any to be 
found in London ; but I had not made any efforbto Remove traces of 
the pinching suffered till the previous month or so, and to find chairs 
with perfect seats to them was not easy. But the beautiful sisters were 
supremely superior to giving trace of any surprise.' Itmigh^have 
seemed that they hadf always lived with broken furniture by preference; 
and when one of them took a chair by the back, placed her knee in the 
perforated seat, and so balanced her queenly person as she stood looking 
and talking, it might have been thought that the piece of furniture 
had been prepared for that especial purpose, and no other whatever. 
They were both seriously interested in my picture. I may say*here 
that I had incorporated all the occult meaning in the details of the 
design with no idea that they would be for any other mind than my 
own. It was natural to me, when designing Ihe picture, to follow 
the consistent threads of the suggestion, which making it a night 
scene conveyed, and which the spirituality of the figure necessitated. 
They were in wait, to elucidate, not to obscure the meaning, as 
some pretend; and as I never gave any explanation of them, and 
they have been interpreted truly, they have served this purpose fully. 
1 found these ladies — among my first spectators — already had their 
minds interested in the mystic treatment; although I think they 
were not prevented on that account from looking at the picture as a 
picture should always be regarded — for its delectability to the eye. 
A few days after their visit a letter cam^ from Lady Canning, asking 
the price of the work. I therefore wrote to Mr. Combe, in accord* 
auce with a compact from the beginning, that when finished I should 
let him kgow the price before selling it to any other. I asked 400 
guineas, which he immediately returned to me, and so the picture 
became his. 

One further particular about the design. When the subject of 
Christ knocking at the door first was undertaken by me, I thought 
it had never been treated before. 1 knew Longfellow’s volume fairly 
well, but 1 had ^o memory of having read the beautiful sonnet from 
Lopas de Vega. On coming to town I went to see the German 
prints of the subject, spoken of to me by a friend as forestalling my 
picture, but they were such meaningless vapidities that I became 
more content with my thenSe. A short time after the two ladies 
came I had another visitor. He was a distinguished picture-dealer. 
Mr. Linnell had sent him, as he explained, to see an important religi- 
ous picture which I had just painted. I replied that the only work 
of mine he could refer to was the one before him on the easel. 
No, he said, that could not be the one he meant, for’ it wa8*a 
really important picture, and he had come to see if we could not do 

3k2 
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bj^isincss for it; Not till I told him this was already sold did he 
seem to think it was worth buying, and then he exhibited desire to get 
it from Mr. Combe. The instinct to care for nothing till others desire 
it, is amusingly shown by picture-buyers, with but few exceptions. 

“The Awakened Conscience" was completed about the 16th 
January 1854, and the same night I took the train to Dover for 
Paris. Therd 1 found, an artist still training himself in the French 
school, whom Rossetti and I had become acqi^iinted with on our 
previous visit. It led at last to his giving up art. I stayed a day 
or two going about to the old haunts with him ; and on the night of 
the 19th I went on to Chalons, and thence journeyed down the 
Saone, in a thick fog, with heavy bell clanging the while, to Lyons, 
wherf! it was still cloudy ; apd the next morning 1 took the boat on 
the Bh6ne to Avignon, where first in my life I saw- the mountains 
with clouds uplifted, and the southern sky beyond canopying Italy. 

Seddon was for a dime to be my companion in the East, whieh I 
reached by way of Mai^eilles and Malta : he was waiting me in Cairo. 
Lear had gone up the Nile, but on coming down I saw him for a 
day. I stayed in Egypt, preparing myself for my more serious work 
with reading, observation, painting of landscape in oil and water 
designing, and the eommencement of the little picture called “ The 
Lantern Maker’s Courtship." It was of an incident I saw in the 
bazaar. I first thus put to the test the practicability of getting 
models, which, although John Lewis had lived there seven years, 
was much more difficult than now. The picture belongs to Mr. 
Charles Matthews. I also began, when living at the Pyramids, a 
head of a village girl, which "I afterwards finished as “The After- 
glow," the title iiftending to express nothing but that the light is 
noj^that of the §uu, and that althetigh the meridian glory of ancient 
Egypt has passed away, there is still a poetic reflection bf this in 
the aspect of life there. It was the one illumination which I found 
to suit the subject in Nature — the strong second glow which comes 
in the East when the sun has sunk a few minutes. 1 find it neces- 
sary thus to insist that, while I make nystic subjects bear reserved 
meanings, I have no unusual intention when treating natural facts. 
The small picture of the same title was made to fry a treatment 
of the complete composition. This belongs to Mrs. Combe; the 
large picture, with flying pigeons instead of the calf, &c., to 
Mr. C. Matthews.. • 

At the end of May wo hired a diarbeah, and went down the Nile 
to Damietta ; and thence, in an Arab coasting-boat, laden with rice 
and many native passengers, we went on to Jafla. On June 2 we 
arrived at Jerusalem. I had during my journey decided to paint 
“ yhe Finding of the Saviour in the Temple " for my ^t subject. 
At first we stayed in the Casa Nuova, and I went about drinking in 
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the extraordinary new life in which I was/ as it were, swimming. 
Each day I gained an accession of substantiality in my conceptionfi|pf 
Judaic history, and I rejoiced more and more that I had carried out 
my purpose. Away from the penny post and the distractions of 
London — great even when indulged in so little ^ I had done — I had 
increased leisure for reading, and both biblical and dassical scripture 
seemed to have unlimited intensification with the life illustrating 
every epoch of human society around one^ 1 haVe met many 
persons and many books, and not a few picturjes, bearing testimony 
that familiarity with the surroundings of holy history have encour- 
aged a lower conception of that history than before. No such effect 
has it produced on my mind. I am not afraid of looking the matter 
through and through. \ can without loss of reverence allow that the 
children to whom the Father^s messages ^were given did use theiaown 
faltering lispirfgs, and express themselves with the light of their own 
age alone ; but I recognize through all a Divine charge, a Father’s 
adjuration to faith and trust. Brothers and listers accept the 
parent’s authority; they learn that He io at hahd, though the infant 
lips spoke the word in their own prattling manner. In fulness of 
time a due interpretation arrives from Him who alone knows the 
end from the beginning. Perhaps, with less opportunity of knowing 
the real history, the Parisian sentimental travesty of the Gospels by 
Henan or the romance by Strauss, suiting modern intellect, would 
impress me with some of the respect which so many men have for 
them. To me their theories present far greater obstacles to faith 
than the original Gospels offer. Is it beside the mark, in writing of 
my professional life, to say this ? J think not ; for I wish always to 
paint — as men are supposed to write — what I believe'^ although some- 
times it may be with playful interpretation. * 

When 1 began to w^ork oHi* my canvas I came to rca^ and 
serious difficulties. Most of the Jews I applied to entirely refused 
to sit, and when 1 had begun from others their friends remonstrated 
with thedi, and finding 1 could not get them again, 1 had to erase my 
commencement, anrf* try another — with the same result. The rabbis 
published an excommunication against all who entered my house, 
and the reporj; went about that I was an emissary from the mission, 
who was bent upon making doubles of the faithful Jews, that these, 
being baptized, should effect the Christianizing of the originals. It 
seemed as though I should fail in my object. Damascus 1 heard 
would be no better for tae. What could I do ? To go back with 
no finished picture would be a terrible defeat. But I had one 
resource. The subject of The Scapegoat ’’ had much struck me 
when I had been searching Leviticus for the ceremonies of Jewish 
worship. I had thought of telling Landseer of it ; but 1 could paint it 
with greater advantages in the very country it belonged t& ; so 1 4 |eter* 
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mined to go and search^ for my background down at tbe remote end 
of tlie Dead Sea, and I found it there in an ever-memorable 
jobrncy made with Mr. Beamont, of Warrington, who had come 
out to see liis sou, the Ilev. W. J. Beamont, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who was then established in the City of Peace/* 
In October I set oiit again, this time alone — with Arabs to guide 
and guard me apd my tent — to Usdum, and there I planted my 
canvas on the margin of the sea of Lot, and painted my back- 
ground, but only sketching in the goat — fromoneal had brought with 
me that I might better arrange his form with the landscape. The 
Crimean war was tlien going on ; all the troops had been with- 
drawn from Syria, and the whole country was in disorder ; but witli 
some hair-breadth escapes on the way, I got back to Jerusalem with 
my picture and myself in sound condition. 

I had then to paint the animal. I employed a poor Jew to tend 
him ; and as 1 brought my work to a close I found that the interdict 
had been withdrawn tlirough the influence of a Jewish friend, and ! 
was able then to stay on and progress with the Temple ” picture, 
until I had painted all the doctors but one. In October or November 
1855 I sent all my pictures and traps straight to Oxford. “ The 
Scapegoat had already gone, but it had arrived too late for that 
yearns Exhibition. I then set off northward to Samaria, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and Damascus and the Lebanon ; taking ship at Beyrout for 
Constantinople and the Crimea, seeing and meeting wdth wonders on 
the way — all the more awe-striking from my despondent reflections 
while still within my narrower fate/^ 

I arrived in England at the beginning of Febreiary 1856, having 
been away two • years and obe month. I had but a very small 
amount of money remaining. 1 had brought back about a dozen 
water-colours finished, and anothei^Jialf -dozen nearly so. The only 
painTing quite complete was The Scapegoat : this had taken me 
about eight months. I asked for it 400 guineas without copyright. 
I wanted for the drawings not much more than would restore the 
money 1 had spent in doing them, and not one toould sell for a long 
time. All mannor of difficulties taxed m|. My father had lost his 
health through the lawsuit which had taken away bis competence. 
My picture gained a good place at the Academy — principally, as I 
heard, through the firmness of one member. Lord Palmerston, at the 
dinner, made it a principal topic in his speech ; the Times published 
an independent leader about it ; it was talked of in every London 
party ; and there it hung unsold. One gentleman did indeed write 
to say that he would give me £200 for it, and promised to bang it 
as a pendant to a Landseer. He did not inquire what it had cost me 
to paint it ; but I knew, and could not accept the offer. But greater 
clouds came « my excellent father died, and at last I bad. to give up 
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the copyright with the price demanded, to another applicant. While 
undergoing this experience, with the fear that Egg’s prophe<gr ^as 
or would be fulfilled, I was staying at Oxford to finish the small 
"Light of the World," and Mr. Combe discussed vith me my 
position. He knew my feelings towards the Academy, and that the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brothers had found the example of *John Linnell, in 
not belonging to the body, a constant shield against the argument 
that we must be bad twists because our works were not approved by 
it,; and he was aware that I wished to take up the same position-^ 
with all its fair disadvantages — ^for the benefit of future young men 
who might be striving to advance the taste of the country, and that 
1 knew some others would do the same. He urged that every one 
of my companions who tplked loudly against the Institution would go 
in directly he had a chance ; that a hod}^ of sixty men — damning with 
open enmity and faint praise, repeated everywhere by their agents and 
friends — no one could stand against. " You have heavy claims 
ou you, which you must meet," he said, " an& you must do the best 
for yourself." I was pledged to no one. ^yc were talking over the 
matter on the eve of the very last day for candidates to put down 
their names ; and Mr. Combe ended by urging me to go up by 
early train the next day, to make sure that the application was 
made in due form. I gave up my own convictions then from respect 
to his judgment, and on the morrow, coming up to town, I left 
my name with Mr. Knight, the secretary. After the next election- 
day 1 was told by one of the members present that one vote alone 
was recorded for me, and I resolved never to agree to any election 
of myself while the constitution was in any degree such as it was, 
which was exactly what it now is. I was sorry to* give up exhibit- 
ing there, too ; but 1 soon saw that the Institution was a very jealous 
mistress — in that respect like .^t herself — that she must be loved 
all in ^1, or nut at all ; hence I have found independent means of 
showing my works. 

For four years after my return to England •! had to keep " The 
Finding of the Savibur ’’ often with its face to the wall while I was 
working at pot-boilers, to get the means to advance it at all; and 
frequently when I obtained a little money I could only work a week 
at the picture before the demand for rent, taxes, or some debt made 
itself heard. I received more than one letter from nameless admirers 
of former pictures, pointing out how I was neglecting my duty by 
not producing another (great painting. To escape the loss of a 
further season, Mr. Combe lent me £300, with which I finished the 
work. It is not to reveal my own private troubles that I relate these 
things — other English painters have had worse. It is to save future 
artists from the narrow-minded opposition which I had to stem at 
every fresh e^ort. The picture itself is not in the collection at Bond 
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Street^ but a careful duplicate^ with but little variation^ is there ; and 
people may look at the other or at this, and consider whether it was con- 
sistent with any profession of interest in the attainment by England of a 
glory ill Art (such as she deservedly has in other great pursuits) that a 
man who had produced the earlier work should have been left in the 
best years of his ^ife, despite the fact of great diligence and carefulness, 
without means to continue his chosen task, except with vexatious inter- 
ruptions, from dheer wai^t of money. An artist,, it is conceded, is not at 
all times able to judge his own work, but after twenty or thirty yeais, 
what he did is no longer seen through the mists of vanity, or the 
hopes and prejudices of the moment of production. Moreover, may 
I not ask whether our enemies are not now proved to have been 
wrong ? Their violence proceeded either from my incompetence to 
deal \vith art, and^'that also of Rossetti and Millais to paint, or from the 
ignorance and injustice of our jury. Such unboundbd condemna- 
tion on their part was either vert/ right or very wrong. If Rossetti^s 
Annunciation " was eontemptible then, it cannot be worthy enough 
for the nation to purchase now. If Millais* " Isabella ** picture 
was atrocious then, it is not fitting of a high place in the Liver- 
pool permanent Art Gallery. The company I was condemned with 
is admitted now to be of the highest order. Mr. Ruskin’s letter 
on ^^The Light of the World, when in 1854 it was on exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, will show that, as with all ray pictures at 
first, it was too novel for the slow public to accept. Had it not 
bebn sold to a friend, it would probably have for long remained on 
my hands; but, as in other cases, it justified itself in the end. 
So constant was such experience that I was obliged to avoid taking 
up a new idea, 'knowing that^ I should be starved while the world 
was finding out tfaf! shallowness of the critics* strictures. 1 could 
only j)ay my way' by doing replica&rof pictures which had ^ run the 
gauntlet of abuse, and at last won favour. I had temptations from 
dealers to keep to one particular line of subject — to do what 
might be companions to either the Rienzi,^^ * The Missionary,** 
the “Valentine,** the “ Claudio and Isabella,’* “The Strayed Sheep,^^ 
or “ The Light of the World,'^ “ The f lapegoat,^^ and so on ; but 
this idea was ever a miserable one to me. W^hen I^had to repeat 
myself I did so professedly and openly. 

Had we found a public showing only a reasonable amount of 
interest and independence of taste, and of faith that our countrymen 
could and should win glory for the natiofi, I know that my two 
companions would have done greater things than can easily be 
imagined, and I can assert that what I now show of my life’s 
work would be but a tithe of what there would be ; but even yet, 
I thank God, the day leaves me opportunity to work with my 
roig^t. What was wanting in our early works was that Time 
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had not interpreted them. He has now passhd his hand over them 
tenderly in all ways ; and so miraculously in respect to public 
that their authors may at least claim to be Time-honoured.^'’ if 
art from abroad— of which much appears in this country — with the 
vilest inspirations, rarely indeed with profitable^still less with enno- 
bling aims, and often with very limited artistic excelfence, ia received 
with fashionable acclamation^ and Englishmen are encouraged to 
imitate it, I do not sea how any attempt to i;^ise the d^irit of native 
art can have much &uccess. , * 

Before concluding, it is meet that I should say a few words about 
the reception of two of my important Oriental paintings. The 
Temple picture, by the enterprise of M. Gambart, and ^‘The 
Shadow of Death,^^ by J;he liberality of Messrs. Agnew and Son, 
did indeed, as 1 am often told, gain la^er prices than any Epglish 
pictures had done before ; but of both I may say that I risked and 
endured very much to execute them, and that no pictures .ever cost 
so much to their painters. • 

Whether the facts given above will te;id to dissipate golden 
dreams indulged by many young men who choose art as a business, 
I will not decide ; but if this were so, and it sifted our ranks, I think it 
might be no misfortune either to the deserters or to those who 
remained. I don^t think that more than 5 per cent, of my fellow- 
students remained in the profession. Mine is a very, very tender 
revelation of the real truth of the difficulties of the pursuit in 
England ; but I think that even a cursory consideration of the 
present condition of general taste, as shown in these pages, and not 
less elsewhere, wiil tend to convince the impartial world that England 
has managed to invent a system for “ the encouragement of art 
which is about as false and destructive in its operation as any that 
human ingenuity could have demised. * ^ 

W. Holman Hunt. 


No te. — Mrs. James Collinson, the widow of my old fcllcwv-P.R.B., writes, objecting 
to her husband beint); represented in my last article as having left the “ Catholic 
religion.” I regret exceedingly that t should have cau^d her, or any of her friends, 

1 )aiu by my statement, which I may say w'as mado on the strength of a conversation 
leld with him ono night when wc met by chance in Brompton, about twenty years 
since. Tlien he ^poke freely of laxer views than he had held in earlier times ; but 
doubtless he woula have spoken more guardedly had he thought, the words would be 
accepted in their strictest sense. — W. II. II. 



THE EXPANSION OF THIS, CHURCH ^ 
OF ENGLAND. 


A t a recent meeting •(March 24) of the Church Reform Conference, 
I submitted the following resolution : — 

“ That the only means by which the Church of England can vindicate lier 
comprehensive name is by so widening her conditions of communion as to 
embrace Hhe whole Christian thought and life of the nation and that for 
this end the abolition of Subscription and the repeal of the Acts of Uniformity 
(provision being made at the same time for the adequate share of the laity in 
rhe work of Church administration) are measures of primary, immediate, and 
indispensable importance,” 

This resolution is based avowedly on the conviction that a long 
continuance of the present state of things in the Church of England 
is an impossibility/ There can be little doubt, if there be any, that 
the measure callcfd disendowment ia in England impracticable ; and 
as to' the real meaning and purpose of what is termed disestal)iishment 
we arc seemingly in darkness. But if it means simply that things 
would then be as they are now, with only this difference, that appeal 
to the Crown would be cut off and the Royal Supremacy nullified, 
the result of the measure, if carried, wo Ad be the setting up of an 
ecclesiastical tyranny as hard as that from which we h^ve been almost 
wholly set free after a struggle of some hundred years. Such a 
change would throw back for generations the progress of English 
thought, and intensify the wrongs of which the Nonconformists now 
most righteously complain. If the latter cannot receive the full 
privileges of Church-membership, it is hard to see how the present 
condition of things can be long maintained. The danger of a 
catastrophe can be averted by one course only. 

The purpose of doing wbat might be in its power to make the 
Church of Bogland coextensive with the whole Cbristivi thought and 
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life of the nation has been already avowed By the Church Reform ^ 
Conference. But the committee by whom it has been guided se^m 
to think that their end will be best attained (not by the removal of. 
existing restrictions, but) by setting up in each parish an assembly 
which shall share with the incumbent the worl^ of Church govern-, 
ment, the argument being that the people will by a* process of self- 
education be brought to see the vast importance^ of the interests 
edmmitted to their hands, and will sooner or Jater deifland and carry 
alkthe further changes which may be necessary, The schemlb is, in 
short, a proposal for the government of the Church on the principles 
of Mr. Albert Grey^s Church Boards Bill ; and it puts off indefinitely 
all action affecting immediately any who lie beyond the limits of the 
Church of England. If. English Nonconformists have any grounds 
for complaint, these are not for th^ present to be takep into 
consideration. * 

The point at issue, then, is nothing less than this — whether the 
Church of England shall continue to work* on with its present 
limitations, or at once embrace, in the w^rds of her own daily 
prayer, ‘^all who profess and call themselves Christians ; and 
whether, again, the efibrts of Nonconformists shall or shall not be 
diverted from the vague cry for some undefined and unexplained 
change, called Disestablishment, to a real and life-giving reform. 

It is only in a technical sense that the Church of England can at pre- 
sent be spoken of as theNational Church, and the memorial of the Church 
Reform Conference is, so far as I am aware, the only one among the 
many recently set forth which refuses to confine itself to measures 
of internal reform, and plainly avows that the Church of England 
ought to embrace the whole Christian thought 'and life of the 
land.” It is not easy, however, to see how thd suggestions offered 
in the lyemorial can rouse any gfeat movement for’ the realization of 
this righteous desire. It is quite possible that much good may be 
done by pottering and tinkering, when a vessel or an institution 
shows signs of weakness or corruption ; but the vital question now 
is, whether the society which calls itself the Church, and the 
societies which are styled Nonconformist, shall continue to work 
apart (if not ^n downright antagonism, jealousy, and feud with one 
another), or whether they shall all be included within her extended 
borders. But the desire expressed by the Church Conference for 
including within the Churdi the whole range of Christian thought 
and life in the country qualified by the phrase so far as may be 
possible.” The whole question is thus left wrapped in mist, out of 
which nothing comes clearly except utterances attesting only too 
forcibly the extent and power of the still existing empire of 
intolerance. Far from wishing to include within the limits of the 
National Church the great schools and forms of thougHt whichjhave 
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already been at work throughout Christendom, clergymen and lay- 
mdh^ professing a special zeal for what they term evangelical truths 
' are still coming forward with declarations that they will not lift a 
finger in support of what they call the Establishment^ until it shall 
be thoroughly purged from the Popish leaven, which in their belief 
is poisoning its life. In other words, instead of labouring for peace, 
they are girding 6n their swords for battle ; and instead of loosening 
shackles and fettem, wer are to sec men interrupted or harassed lu 
their work or haled away to prison under the ingenious instrumetfts 
of tyranny known as Public Worship Regulation Acts, this process 
being actually carried on in the hope of wearying and crushing 
out a great party.^ On the other side, the party thus assailed 
expresses itself in language scarcely less bitter. Neither party 
seems ^ to be aware or to r3mcmber that in point of fact their 
respective forms of thought have found a home, or have been 
allowed to rest, in the Church of England from the days of the 
Reformation, and that' the English Church has been able to maintain 
its ground wholly by>' virtue of this comprehension. There is 
nothing in all this to encourage the notion that the English 
Church is entering on a path, the following of which would make 
her really national, while there is much that portends a fresh 
outbreak of the spirit of bigoted exclusiveness. Par, again, from 
insisting or suggesting that this spirit of exclusiveness is the first 
enemy to be assailed, and that it may best be assailed by getting 
rid of the restrictions w'ithout which it cannot work, the Church 
Reform Conference in its memorial contents itself with saying 
that the laity (the term not being defined) shall* be admitted by 
means of paroehial councils to a share in the administration of 
Church affairs; ^and this share is explained to mean '^a real 
control,'^ not only over the appointment of ministers, but also 

over the disbursement of the funds and the arrangement of the 
services ” in every parish church or chapel throughout the land. 

All such plans, so* long as the present restrictions remain, are 
impracticable. The proposal puts out ('| sight the conditions under 
which these parcTchial boards, for suen they arc, would have to 
act. The clergy are at present bound by their subreription, such 
as it is, as well as by the Act of Uniformity and the Acts 
amending or supporting it ; and so long as these limitations remain, 
the establishment of such parochial bodies must involve a large 
amount of mischievous and harassing ' interference, or a tyranny 

♦ Of this unbluBhing and wholesale intolerance a little book just put forth by 
Mr. A. 8. Lamb, under the title of “ The Church and the Franchise,” is a very 
junazing specimen. The black day of St. Bartholomew witnessed the expulsion of some 
two thousand clergymen. Mr. Lamb actually holds it to be within the compass of 
possibility, and jeemingly as easy as it is necessary, to deprive and expel some ten or 
swel^ t^ousana. c 
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which may render effective administration well-nigh impossiUe, 
depriving the clergy of all heart in their workj and rendering tUbm 
fatally indifferent, or else tempting them to resort not less fatally to 
the ominous plea, '' Non possumus/' 

It is not surprising, therefore, that having hefo^ Um such pro- 
posals as these Dr. Martineau should, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Bpsworth Smith, speak of himself as paipfuffy struck by the 
pettiness and poverty %f such schemes of reform as are set forth 
frbm time to tim^ by members of the English Church."* It is, 
to say the least, natural that his insight into the real dangers 
which threaten us should lead him to express plainly his conviction 
that the abolition of subscription and the repeal of the Uniformity 
Acts are the only practicable means for attaining the end which the 
members of the Church Reform Conference profess to have ab heart. 
But it is surprising that men like Mr. Bosworth Smith, insisting on 
the end as desirable, should wish to set aside the proposal as 
premature. * 

This conclusion had forced itself upsu me long ago, and 
the fact that it had been reached independently by a thinker so 
eminent, and a teacher so venerated and large-hearted as Dr. 
Martineau, should be taken as evidence that the same thought and 
desires are working in the hearts of many, and that it has become 
a plain duty to insist on the immediate adoption of these measures. 
Having learnt, however, that my demand for the removal of 
restrictions had been prior in time to his protest against the course 
recommended by the committee of the Church Reform Conference, 
Dr. Martineau expressed a wish that as a beueliced clergyman of 
the Church of England, should take charge of the resolution, of 
which he would be the seconder. The effectual reform of a great 
society ^should at least be initiated from within. There couldJl)e no 
doiibt that in proposing such a resolution I should be simply 
expressing the convictions of thousands, who have thus far refrained 
from giving utterance to them through fear bf doing mischief by 
urging measures for which the English people were supposed to be 
not yet prepared. » * • 

The duty frhich thus devolved upon me I undertook readily and 
fearlessly ; and my confidence lay in the very consciousness that the 
proposals which I had to make were not my own ; that, instead of 
originating with myself, they rested on principles for which the 
greatest and best of the* sons of the English Church had struggled 
and fought in battles in which they had been more than half victorious, 
and that therefore they merely carried to its logical and inevitable 
issue a policy which had hitherto been fruitful only of blessings. 
But the history of the last two or three years seemed to show a 
disposition to throw these facts out of sight, and actually to tre»t ae 
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novelties, or as the mushroom growth of a single night, plans or 
sclieines with which English Churchmen and Nonconformists were, or 
might have made themselves, perfectly familiar forty or fifty years ago. 

But, in truth, a plainer issue, involved in the plain admissions 
even of those wh<a profess to regard these proposals as premature, 
was never put before the English people. On these two subjects of 
subscription and uniformity, Mr. Bosworth Smith and other members 
of the Conference have, like many others now and in the past, said 
some very plain things in very forcible language. The consequences 
involved in their utterances will be seen presently ; but it is needful 
to insist, first, that what they say has been said more consistently and 
more courageously long ago by men like Mr. Maurice and Dean 
Stanley. I do no more than claim to be on this point in absolute agree- 
ment li^ith those illustrious tifen ; and it is vitally important that 
this fact should be carefully borne in mmd. Of Dean Stanley it 
may be very safely asserted that he never put any faith in tests and 
restrictions generally, although, as the years passed over him, he 
became more and more Convinced of their uselessness for good and 
of their potency for evil. Mr. Maurice, on the other hand, on going 
from Cambridge to Oxford declared (with his usual unconscious ten- 
dency to paradox) that he subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles as 
simply a defence and safeguard of liberty; and in his tract entitled 
Subscription no Bondage,^^ he deprecated the attempt made at that 
time to get rid of subscription, and pronounced it to be " uncalled 
for and mischievous.^^ Even then, however, though he wished to 
retain the Articles for " purposes of study/^ he saw clearly and ad- 
mitted frankly that they were not, and could not be, terms of com- 
munion for churchmen generally. Thirty years later Stanley was 
still striving to bring about the abolition of subscription ; but in the 
meantime Maurice had come to see that subscription meant to most 
the renunciation of a right to think, and that since none could 
renounce that right, i{ involved dishonesty/^ To this confession he 
admitted that he had been driven, sorely against his inclination, by 
the evidence of faqts. Writing to Stanley in 1866 he^ acknowledged 
that, having long since sedn that subscription was inapplicable to 
the Universities, he now saw that, being inapplicable tS them, it is 
equally so to those who take orders. “ I am quite prepared,” he 
added, '' to sign any petition for the entire abolition of subscription, 
cither for laymen or for clergymen.” He parted with it, however, 
reluctantly; and he would have been better pleased if every one else 
could have been brought to regard subscription in the one sense in 
which, according to his judgment, it seemed both honest and reason- 
able. But no considerations of any kind could weigh with him 
against the fact that it was a burthen upon, the consciences ” of 
very ^many, and that it was making our formularies hateful to 
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those Vho might profit by them/^ His motive in desiring th^ aboli< 
tion of snbscription -was, he said, the hope that the value 
authority of the Articles would thus come to be nmre widely felt 
and acknowledged; and this declaration is one which it may be 
well worth while to note. It applies with equal fatcgi to the removal 
of all penal restrictions. 

By a far more summary process of thought ^tan^py was led to 
discern the mischief^wliich most come of enforcing as tests a jnnlti> 
tu& of propositions interpreted in 'conflicting senses by men belong- 
ing to different schools and parties. In one memorable case (that 
of “ Essays and Reviews ”), in which an attempt was made so to use 
them, he insisted that such a test, if applied impartially, would 
instantly rend the Church of England to pieces by driving away all 
clergymen, of lyhaterer school, who have the slightest knowledge of 
their own opinions, and of the letter of the Prayer-Book and Articles, 
beginning at the Archbishop of Canterbnry in his palace at Lambeth, 
even down to the humblest curate who followed in the wake of 
Drs. Irons and M'Caul." * 

One natural and necessary result of such tests is the growth of 
an opinion, still widely prevalent, that the Christian minister who 
has submitted to them parts with his natural liberty, although the 
layman retains it. Against this horrible and godless theory of a 
National Church Stanley made a solemn protest. He denounced it 
as a theory stamped with a far deeper unbelief than any which had 
been or could be charged against the writers of “ Essays and 
Reviews;” and he added, that the whole state of subscription, as 
now maintained, is fraught with evil.”. So he wrote a quarter of a 
century ago, and so, as he had done before, he, then deplored, as 
worse than impolitic, the imposition on the minds, of youths or of 
men at the threshold of manhood, of a vast multitude of proposi- 
tions, the exact meaning of which could be grasped only after the 
patient study of years. 

Since that time the labours of Stanley and Maurice have borne 
good fruit. The burdens of which they complained have, in -com- 
parison of what they had been before,' been almost altogether 
removed. Fo> the more stringent form of subscription, which 
(whatever Mr. Maurice might think or say) tended to shackle and 
enfeeble the mind and conscience, there has been substituted a 
simple declaration of general approval of the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England ; and unquestionably, in spite of Public 
Worship Regulation. Acts, and of the Society which wins an 
unenviable notoriety by attempts to enforce them, clergymen of all 
parties and schools enjoy an amount .of liturgical freedom vastly 
larger than they could have ventured to hope for, forty oi^even thirty 
years ago. But this is not all. The real point is this — ^that*the 
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course for whicli Maurice and Stanley pleaded is a course nvhich had 
even then been followed for years or for generations^ and always 
with the best and happiest results. To be convinced of this, we have 
only to retrace the ecclesiastical history of the last two centuries. 
At the beginning of that period the Church of England was hedged 
in by the most merciless, the most revolting^ and the most loathsome 
despotism. B^tlier than revert to a system so atrocious, we should 
prefer, to see our cathedrals and parish churches without a single 
worshipper, or levelled utterly to the ground. After hard struggles 
and pressure from with?n and without, the horrible phalanx of penal 
tests and restrictions has been so far destroyed that nothing remains 
but a shred of the old practices of subscription (this shred being 
reserved for the clergy), and the Uniformity* Acts which, even if they 
be nbt repealed, tend by au inevitable process to pass into dead- 
letter. And what has been the result ? Has the Church of Eng- 
land been weakened by the change, or strengthened ? The answer 
is plain. If the Church of England could now for a single week be 
governed as it was governed by Laud, the people of England would 
rise as one man, and crush it to powder. 

Two questions here arise. Is it wise or prudent to retain the 
small residuum of tests and restrictive legislation ? Is it, in the 
next place, possible to do so ? The language even of those wlio 
have spoken of my resolution as premature, answ^ers both these 
questions with an unequivocal negative. This is a fact, the import- 
ance of which cannot be exaggerated. Their expressions have been 
so carefully chosen and so deliberately weighed, that it becomes 
impossible to retract theia on to explain them away. Their action 
is indeed inconsistejjit with their words ; and it is on this eircumstance 
that it is most of. all necessary to fix attention. By this inconsist- 
ency Mn appearance of antagonism ^ is imparted to men who are in 
truth in full agreement with me. 

We may take the question of subscription first. In one of liis 
recent letters to the* Times, Mr. Bosworth Smith insists that there 
must be, and that there must' be at once, a wellr.consid^red, and 
yet a considerable, relaxation of the terms of subscription.'^ But all 
that now remains of subscription is a general expressic n of approval 
of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. How is 
it possible to relax this or water it down, without destroying it 
altogether ? What becomes of the considerable relaxation which is 
needed at once ? It is obvious that further change in this direction 
can be effected only by its complete withdrawal. We have seen the 
reasons which impelled Maurice and Stanley to use all their strength 
for getting rid of the more strin^^ent forms. But these have been 
already abi^fshed^ and they are^ now no longer thought of. It. is 
altogether too late to speak of the bondage of subscription to Creeds 
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and Articles^ as though it were a bondage to all and every pne^of 
them, and to every proposition contained in each. Mr. Bosworth 
Smith must therefore be speaking of the present weak and attenuated 
form, when he says that, weak as it is, it is yet a stumbling-block 
to many tender consciences, and cuts off from ^he#direct service of 
the Church many whom he considers as among the best fitted 
to do their Master's work.'^ On this point, therefore, .Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, and all who thi&k with him, are in perfect agreemei^t with 
Mslliricc and Stanley. The stumbling-block which they hate can be 
removed only by the total abolition of subscription, because it is 
impossible to modify the present form without destroying it. 

The case with reference to the Acts of Uniformity is quite as 
strong. The more recent Acts for the regulation of public worship 
have, it is to be^ supposed, been designed* to support and strengthen 
the enactment of Charles II. ; but no one probably will pretend to 
maintain that there is any general disposition to insist bn their 
impartial application, or indeed to acquiesce in them at all. It may 
be safely said that, in spite of this restrictWe legislation, there is 
vastly less of uniformity in this country now than there was a dozen 
years before Mr. Disraeli determined to try his experiment for 
putting down the Ritualists. If the term uniformity is to be 
interpreted with any strictness, the differences of use before the 
Reformation were but slight as Compared with those which may now 
be noticed in almost any hundred churches taken at random. 
Whether the increased divergences in practice work on the whole 
well or badly, and whether outward difference is or is not com- 
pensated by a more real unity, is a distinct question but there can 
be no doubt that here again Mr. Bosworth Sn^ith and they who 
think with him (the memorialists qf the Church Reform Conference 
being inoiuded in their number^ are in close agreement witif the 
.purport of a resolution which demands the repeal of the Uniformity 
Acts. It must especially be noted that, in spite of all the changes 
which have been thus far brought about, he insists emphatically that 
the services of the Church must still be made morp attractive and 
infinitely more elastic than they are." Ho\V is it possible that this 
can be done eleept by repealing the Act which on the black St. 
Bartholomew's Day well-nigh rent the Church of England in sunder, 
and which is, in greater or less degree, and almost everywhere, 
evaded, ignored, or defied It is obvious that concession can be 
carried only a very little way indeed further without leaving the 
Act a mere empty busk which must be thrown aside as worthless 
and useless. 

It follows that in opposing the withdrawal of subscription and 
the repeal of the Uniformity Acts, Mr. Bosworth Smith* and those 
who agree with him (the memorialists of the Reform Confereflee 
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beipg avowedly among the number), take up a thoroughly inconsistent 
and illogical position. They profess to desire and to demand per- 
emptorily changes which cannot possibly be carried out without 
removing these restrictions. In asking them to reconsider their 
position, and to avoM^ plainly that which, if they mean what they say, 
they desire heartily, are we asking too much ? This is not a time 
for entrenching ourselves benind qualifications for which no solid 
arguments can be produced, and which are belied by the words even 
of those who put thein forth. 

They will do well to remember (if indeed it be possible for them 
to forget) that the removal of restrictions has thus far had for its 
result only the strengthening of the Church of England and the 
awakening in her of a fresh activity of an altogether more whole- 
some kind. The downfall of barrier after barrier has. only extended 
her influence. The removal of every test has only rendered her 
action more beneficent; and the Church which, but for this removal 
of testa and penal laws, would long since have been swept away 
amidst a storm of exeefation, has gained, and is gaining steadily, a 
more powerful hold on the affections of the people. There is 
clearly, therefore, not the least warrant for any such wild supposition 
as that the getting rid of the few restrictions still remaining will be 
followed by results different in kind from those which have followed 
previous measures of a like sort. But there is every warrant from 
past experience for the firm assurance that w hen these poor remnants 
of ancient intolerance have been cast aside altogether, the Church of 
England will begin with true fulness of power to discharge her 
divine mission for the blessing not of this country only, but of all 
Christendom. In other words, and with greater strictness of speech, 
the kingdom of 'God will then be established in this land as it has 
nevcf been established thus far. There is, then, nothing whatever to 
justify the retention of existing limitations, and most certainly there 
is nothing which caq make it worth while to retain them. 

The conclusion is one which cannot be evaded. The withdrawal 
of these limitatiqns and restrictions is matter of du^y, and it should 
therefore be unnecessary io say that it is demanded as a work not 
only of plain justice, but of wise policy. We have nothing more to do 
with the consideration of consequences now than we had before the 
repeal of the Test or the Five Mile Acts, Those changes and others 
like them were all denounced as endangerjng the welfare and even 
the existence of the Church of England and of Christianity ; and the 
pictures of anarchy and confusion now drawn as descriptions of the 
state of things which must follow the abolition of all penal restric- 
tions, have no more solid foundation than the wild alarms of the clergy 
and laity ofrformer generations. But, further, they betray the moat 
depforable self-distrust and the most abject timidity dn the part of 
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those vho'draw them. There is^ first, the implied premiss that^he 
eonformity which, so far as it goes, is still maintained within the 
Chnrch of England, is maintained only by the enforcement or the 
dread of pains and penalties, and that if these were removed, all 
restraints would be cast to the winds. The sereraP Churches trOald 
exhibit difierences of ritual as wide as those which distinguish the 
Latin Church from the Moravian Communily, while every man, it 
seems to be suppos^, would be preaching a difierent religiotf. Has 
a confession more self-condemnatory and more astounding ever been, 
made ? It is a virtual admission — ^nay, rather, it is the downright 
assertion — that the several schools and parties in the English Church 
are kept together like dogs in a leash, and withheld from flying at 
each other only through fear of the strong arm of penal law. , It is 
even more than this. It is the confession of a dark and deadly fear 
that the faith of the clergy and laity of the Church of .England 
generally is not what it professes or pretends bo be, that it is honey- 
combed not merely with doubt, but with positive unbelief, and that 
her ministers, who now preach one doctrine, or one set of doctrines, 
because they can be punished if they fail to do so, will, if they are 
set free from these shackles, preach instantly quite another doctrine, 
or the negation of all doctrine. It is an admission that of the twenty- 
five or twenty thousand men found in the ranks of the English clergy, 
not five thousand, possibly not half that number, can be depended 
upon in anything which concerns either their belief or their practice. 
The deserters and traitors, if they come at all, must come at the 
first, and must come for many years, from their own number, and 
from their own number only. The drdad of. a multitudinous swarm 
of such enemies is a self-condemnation, to the force of which it is 
impossible to add anything. 

The dismissal of these fears involves the rejection of the less un- 
worthy apprehensions of an undue extension of the limits of Church 
communion. Are some to be brought in and others shut out ? So 
far as the Church of England is concerned, she has answered the 
question in no equivocal terms. Her dailjr prayer is “ for the good 
estate of the Catholic Church,'’' and this Church consists, she asserts, 
not of those oilly who have subscribed to Creeds or Articles, not of 
those who are regarded as, or 'tvho are (what is termed) orthodox, 
not of those whose title is approved or admitted by others, but of 
all who " profess and call themselves Christians.” 

Turning from the murky region of vague fears and apprehensions 
to the less terrific realities with which we have to deal, we may admit 
frankly that the removal of restrictions is an extension of freedom. 
It is intended to be so : and as every extension of freedom hitherto 
conceded has brought .with it a fresh benefit, we hafe the most 
solid grounds &r hoping and believing that these last concessions 
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will^pen a vray in wliich, to recur to the words of the English Church, 

all who profess and call themselves Christians may hold the faith in 
' unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life/' 
But although the abolition of subscription and the repeal of the 
Acts of Uniformly would remove the injustice and the wrong of 
which Nonconfornu^ts still have to complain, the carrying of these 
measures would' not change the constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land. 'Fhe bishops would no longer be able to impose doctrinal tests 
under pain of legal penalties ; but otherwise, their moral influence and 
their spiritual authority would be unaffected, and might be largely 
enhanced. The Book of Common Praver would remain as it is now, 
and no one would be called on to make any modifications in its use 
of which he and his people did not approve. Some modifications 
might be desired ; but it must'not be forgotten that modifications are 
made now, without any special authority. Thus the longer exhorta- 
tion in the Communion, Oflice seems by something like a tacit agree- 
ment to have been generally dropped. But more particularly the 
rights of patrons would "not be interfered with. They would, indeed, 
have the power of nominating those who are now known as Noncon- 
formists ; but it would rest with themselves whether Nonconformists, 
as eligible for preferment, should be actually appointed to benefices. 
It is true that no doctrinal tests, sanctioned by pains and penalties, 
would bar the way ; but the Prayer-Book would call, as it now calls, 
for a certain spirit of approval and harmony, not by restraint but 
from conviction. They who felt that they were not in general unison 
with its spirit would decline to enter the ministry of the English 
Church ; and they who saw in'hcr offices, as Dean Stanley expressed 
it, “ the best mode8«of serving God and their brethren," would gladly 
undertake the work. Otherwise Bp conditions would be imposed 
beyond the providing of adequate testimony of their intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual fitness for the ministry. 

Further, the estrangement which now exists between the clergy of 
the English Church and the body of Nonconformist ministers gene- 
rally, would cease, with the removal of t'je restrictions* and limitations 
still existing. It would at once become lawful for the clergy of the 
Church of England to invite Nonconformist ministeib to preach in 
their pulpits, as they may now receive (although they cannot well 
accept) invitations to preach in the pulpits of Nonconformist ministers, 
while the latter would, as we have seen, become eligible for any pre- 
ferment in the Church of England. 

But it can scarcely be necessary to say that the freedom thus 
obtained would be obtained for all alike. The persecution of one 
party by another would cease; and no set of churchmen, calling 
themselves of styled High, Low, or Broad, could use language im- 
plying that the Church of England was rightfully their own exclu* 
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sive inheritance. Public Worship Regulation Acts would no longer 
naolest congregations who take delight in, or feel the need df, an 
elaborate ritual, and send their ministers to prison for complying 
with their desires. No ban would be placed on the Highest sacer- 
dotal or sacrameritarian doctrine, as indeed it may almost be said 
that no ban is placed upon it already. The teaching of churchmen, 
High, Low, or Broad, w'ould thenceforward starfd* or fall by its own 
inherent truth or f&lsehood, without reference to extraneous or 
Arbitrary supports'of any kind. - * 

For the same reason there would be no interference whatever with 
the constitution of the so-called Nonconformist or dissenting bodies, 
with their places of worship, with their trusts or their endowments. 
Their churches or chapels would be regarded, and, if they were so 
pleased, would be registered as places of worship of the National 
Church, full freedom being retained for the ministers, if it seem good 
to them and to their congregations, to conduct the services within them 
as they are conducted at present, without any^interference whatever on 
the part of parochial incumbents. At the time, the ministers of 
these churches or chapels would necessarily have the power of using 
the Book of Common Prayer, without or with modifications, if they 
desire to do so, and if their congregations should approve. My 
conviction is that they would so use it in a large number of cases, 
ultimately, perhaps, in all ; and in this way efforts directed simply 
and solely to the attainment of a real unity would be rewarded by 
the growth and prevalence of a more substantial uniformity than any 
that has been known thus far. 

The so-called Nonconformist bodies would thus, like the great 
orders and companies of Latin Christendom, become religious asso- 
ciations within the National Church, and with their self-government 
there •would be no iuterfereftce. The present powers and ^ctiou of 
such assemblies as the Wesleyan Conference would remain unaffected 
and unimpaired, and the Wesleyan body would return to the precise 
position w^hich alone its founders contemplated for it. The members 
of the AVeslcyan and other societies, now styled Nonconformist, 
would all be members of the National •Church, 'and as such would 
have a right to be represented in all its assemblies. But churchmen, 
as such, would, it is obvious, have no voice and no right to be repre- 
sented in such assemblies as the Wesleyan Conference except upon 
invitation, or unless they should have enrolled themselves as members 
of any such association. There wo\ild thus be no reason why the 
president or any of the members qt the Wesleyan Conference should 
not also be the incumbent of a benefice or the bishop of a diocese. 
His becoming such would depend upon presentation, as it does now 
depend for all clergy of the Church of England. ^ It is scarcely 
necessary to add that, this being so, the ministers of whatsis now 
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called the Established Church, and the ministers of what are styled 
Dissenting bodies, would be on precisely the same level, while the 
interests of the latter in the maintenance of the so-called Establish- 
ment would he in no respect less than that of the former. 

Is it too much to- say that under such conditions Dissent would 
fade away like fire lacking fuel, and that all further agitation for 
what is called Disestablishment (if there should be any) would be 
confined to those who^ avowedly dislike and wish to destroy all 
religious associations and all religion whatsoever? The bitter add 
envenomed controversies of centuries would shrink to nothing ; and 
schisms which for ages have chilled and dwarfed the spiritual life 
and growth of Englishmen would be seen to be causeless divisions, 
and, as such, would become things of the past. Of outward unifor- 
mity there might be less than there is now, though this point is, to 
say the least, doubtful ; but as a set-off to this there would be a 
more real' and solid unity, which would be measured by a constant 
growth, and this growth would tend to promote that uniformity, the 
insisting on which, as'*-tbe indispensable condition of church-mem- 
bership, has been and is the great curse of Christendom. Hence- 
forth every victory won would, we need scarcely say, be a purely 
moral victory, won by the weapons of legitimate and rational per- 
suasion; and any further changes which might be needed would be 
effected by that joint action of the clergy and laity which the pro- 
moters of the various suggestions and schemes for reform recently 
put forth profess most especially and most earnestly to desire. 

The transition from the present condition of the English Church 
to the conditions under which jt will work when the existing limita- 
tions have been removed, has now been traced with sufficient 
clearness ; and I say deliberately, that all attempts to represent the 
withdrawal of these restrictions as *^a measure destroying, or even 
impairing, the historical continuity of the English Church, and still 
more as affecting injuriously her spiritual life, are, to say the -least, 
disingenuous. The charge is false, in fact ; but the insinuation of 
unbelief and treachery which underlies it is not a new one, and it 
recoils on those wfio make it. For his Attempt to promote the same 
measures Dean Stanley was denounced as a Latitudiaarian. Far 
from disowning the name, he gloried in it, only remarking that 
there had been worldly High Churchmen and self-seeking' Puritans. 
Tillotson had been charged with having no religion, and as bcing- 
the primate only of the athcisticid wits ot England. Barrow, a 
sufferer from like slanders, had mourned over the divisions caused by 
the broaching of scandalous names employed to blast the reputa- 
tion of worthy men.'’* But after-ages have vindicated the fair names 
of ^Hotson and Barrow, and of many more who were treated with 
the' ^pmd injustice. The same irrational indignation has been 
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expressed by pronounced partisans in th*e case of almost every 
decision which has confirmed or extended the freedom of men of 
opposite schools and parties in the Church of England. In the 
judgments which closed the Gorham and other like caseSi ve had 
loud assertions that the Church of Englani^ had fallen from the 
faith, had separated herself from the Church Cktholic, and, could 
therefore no longer be an ark of safety for her* children. But the * 
vehement and even fierce demand for the reversal of tBese decisiems has 
been invariably followed in a little while by the^discovery thaf after all 
no such dreadful thing had happened, and that High Churchmen or 
Low Churchmen might continue safely to abide where they were. 

After what has been said, it is really unnecessary to dwell 
on objections implying that men like Dean Stanley, if they had 
their way, would reduce religion to ,a caput mortuum, to abe pre- 
sented to and accepted by all as the Christianity of the National 
Church. The idea is as grotesquely ludicrous as it is. impracti- 
cable. Sir Edward Strachey has insisted most rightly {Spectator, 
March 6) that “ religious liberty has ,h'en extended, not by 
merging distinctive creeds and rituals in some new and compre- 
hensive form, but by finding some common ground of action without 
requiring such merging.” It is unnecessary for Sir E. Strachey to 
remind us of the patent fact that “ the Baptists, the Wesleyans, and 
the Congregationalists are as little willing as are Anglican church- 
men to give up their several and separate dogmatic beliefs and forms 
of worship.” The removal of the existing limitations would not 
require any of them to give up either, while it would secure to all of 
them every privilege and every right now confined to Anglican 
churchmen. The attempt to reduce their severdl dogmatic beliefs 
to some one new and comprehensive form w&uld be an attempt to 
bring Jback the worst evils of l^ie age which produced the Uniformity 
Acts; an attempt to reintroduce into the empty, swept, and 
garnished house spirits worse than those which had been cast forth ; 
an attempt so out of joint with this age and its needs, that it is hard 
to see how aqy one can bestow a thought upon it. It is not less 
idle to urge the plea that the differences which separate English 
churchmen £rom some of the Nonconformist bodies, or these again 
from the former, or from each other, are too wide to .admit of their 
working harmoniously in the same great religious society. They are 
not so. It is impossible that these doctrinal differences, whatever 
they may be, should e^fceed those which separated the convictions of 
Mr. Maurice from the dogmatic declarations of Dr. Fusey. Between 
these it might be said, with almost literal truth, that it was hopeless to 
find any common measure. The two men had two wholly different reli- 
gions, to which each gave the name of Christian. Both spoke of sacrifice, 
atonement,redemptibu, mediation, salvation; and both altacbedto these 
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and to almost every other term of their theology conceptions hopelessly 
antagonistic. But both had their recognized status in the Church of 
England, and both beyond doubt had an equal right to it. Both 
\¥cre called upon to tolerate each other^ and in thus enabling them 
to work on side by c^ide, the Church of England did the high and 
holy work which \s distinctively her own. 

It is this fact of •'her comprehensiveness, constantly broadening arid 
always more and more, beneficent, which is 'the justification of all 
efforts for making it complete. It is this comjfrehensiveness whfth 
won for her the enthusiastic devotion of Dean Stanley, and added 
strength to the faith with which he carried his thoughts onward to 
her distant future. That faith was centred in the conviction that 
the Church is a living society under a living Head. It was his 
righteous contention (when ii).sinuations were thrown out against him 
of unfaithfulness to his trust) that his belief not only was in strict 
accordance with the legal requirements of the National Church, but 
was in complete harmbny with its spirit, and, what was of infinitely 
higher importance, wii?t,the Spirit of Him on whom its life depends. 
No society and no Church could, he insisted, be cither infallible or 
faultless, under the conditions of this mortal life. No institutions 
could be maintained without growth, and growth involved the need 
of modifications, as lapse of time brought with it changes in forms of 
thought or in the moral and spiritual needs of society. The Church 
of England could furnish no exception to the truth of these pro- 
positions. That the English Church would survive all such changes 
and be the stronger for them, he had the deepest assurance, because 
he felt that she was charged with a message of living truth. In his 
eyes the Church* and the State were both divine creations ; they 
were both necessary ’means for the carrying on of the divine work. 

On the ground thus held by him f ?tm content and prepareckto take 
my stand. I am ready to stand or fall by his conviction that 
underneath the sentiments and usages which have accumulated 
round the forms of •Christianity, there is a class of principles, a 
religion as it were behind tlie religion, which, however (^imly expressed, 
has given them whatever vitality they pos' ^ss.^^ I share his assurance 
that the sentiments and usages of the great society whreh forms the 
Church of England must, like those of all other Churches, have 
vitality by virtue of this religion which underlies them all. I share 
not less his conviction that the Church of England has preserved the 
spirit of the ancient faith more nearly and more thoroughly than any 
other of the Communions of Christendom ; and I am bound to affirm 
fearlessly that membership in this body is (to recur to words which 
I have already cited more than once) the inherent and inalienable 
right of '^all who profess and call themselves Christians.’*' 

^ ‘ GsoRQir W. Cox- 
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A ccording to telegrams " from Egyptian sources,” Osman 
Digna has been accurately well killed»iti* battle at least twice, 
has been buried pompously amidst the ululations of militant 
dervishes and emirs and, so the British public cheerfully supposed, 
had long ago rejoined his master the Mahdi on the other side of the 
great green gates of Paradise. But, on the contrary, he has been 
back again on his old fighting grounds before Snakin, as pugnacious 
as ever, as brawny and black and broad-shouldered, leading his 
frizzled-hcaded Iladendowas up to within their old impudent 
distances of the city walls, and, just as of yore, promising the 
^‘Governor-General of the Red Sea littoral,” when he catches him, 
to scrape his skin off with oyster shells and peg him down on an 
ant’s nest. Perhaps — ^who knowf ? — this cordial barbarian, now that 
General* Hudson has gone, reviSits by stealth his poor trampjed-out 
“garden,” and under “the pale glimpses” dreams of sweet revenge 
and thereafter sweet rest, when the creaking water-wheels shall turn 
again in the evening, and his roses bloom once more and his peaches 
ripen where now the bones of cattle and empty meat-tins mark at once 
the ruin of three years of war and the hateful traces of the Infidel. 

Nor to be worse thought of if he does. He has tasted the pleasure 
of social importance, this garden-builder of Suakin, and hopes that 
the spear may still thrust the wheel of fortune round in his favour 
again. Once a slave himself, then a wharf porter, and by-and-by a 
trader, opulent, too, as measured by Suakin standards of wealth, and 
looked up to by his fellow-citizens and the tribes living out among 
the hills beyond the .town, as a man of strong purpose and great 
courage, with a loud voice in council and a cruel hand in action, just 
the leader for such men as flung themselves against the ^vel bayonets 
of our squared in the Soudan. He was then a man of property, and out- 
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'wardly^ therefore^ for the time a man of peace. Yet that even then con> 
8p*lracic8 were hatched and fostered in his house we all know now. There^ 
in the cool, dark ground-floor chamber, opening, with massive old carved 
doors embossed with iron studs, upon the public street, he would sit 
with his friends the evening, after the muezzin on the minaret that 
overlooks the square had chanted out his musical call to sunset prayer. 
The long-tubed pi|>es were lit and the cofiee poured out in the tiny 
grey cups of Jedda ware, and the mnrmuif of voices in the idle 
bazaars hummed in the air, and the drumming 'bf many tom-tomS in 
El Kaf came mufiled and slumberous across the water. Late into 
the night do these malcontents in council sit. In such climates the 
evening is all too pleasant to bo wasted. Any one passing is free to 
step in and make his compliments, to take a whiff at the pipe, to 
exchiKige gossip. And by-<and-by when night is falling, and the 
watchman goes his rounds striking the ground with his heavy club, and 
the yelping of prowling pariah-dogs, and the challenge of the Egyptian 
sentries on the walls *and by the Custom-house are the only sounds 
that are heard, the ^^nat man’s reception breaks up. Those were the 
days of peace for Osman Digna — even though his turbulent mind 
already forecasted strife and the part which he would play therein — 
and outside the walls he had a large garden, zerebaed in with aloes 
and henna, wherein his gardeners grew fruit and flowers, herbs, 
vegetables, and tobacco — a pleasant plaee enough, so old residents 
told me, in the days when the wells used to be at work, and a broad 
belt of market gardens lay round the town. Here Osman Digna 
used sometimes to meet bis accomplices, and only a gun-shot off 
stands the historical old fig«tree under which tLe final council of 
war was held and he carried the vote of the malcontents for the 
Mahdi and for armed rebellion. , 

Looking at the charts of Suak*in before I went out, (this spot' 
somehow had a curious attraction for me. Garden " is always a 
fascinating word. So on board-ship I made up my mind that I would 
pitch my tent in it if 1 could, and two or three hours after arriving 
I made my way straight to Osman Digna's garden,” The twilight 
was already beginning to* fall, but the k was light enough to show 
what a wreck the place was, and 1 rode back into* the town not 
quite so sure as I had been that it would make a pleasant bivouac. 
The very next morning this impression was confirmed on hearing 
that the ^^fuzzies,” as the frizzled-haired Hadendowas were called, 
had ** Bcnppered ” — that is, had pounced upon in the dark and done 
to ' death — one of our friendlies.” These were some of the 
vaunted, but cordially suspected, native auxiliaries in fantastic 
war-paint idiom the Gkivemor-Oeneral of the Bed Sea Littoral ” 
plaoed at' ^ritisk disposal, apparently fier the purpose of bam- 
bootling. tibe Intelligence Department and as a pretext for inter- 
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fering in military matters. If he and his wretched Egyptians had 
only been bundled across the water to Jedda as soon as a firitfeh 
admiral appeared in Suakin harbour, things might have gone 
differently and much better. However, one of the frimidlies was 
scuppered in the ‘^garden,", and next day, when ^ding round to 
take a first look at the camp, I again visited the rebel leader's 
pleasaunce, and noted what an excellent rende^vbus it made for 
midnight prowlers. ^ Though immediately under the walls oi the 
toifn and a bow-shof from an Egyptian guard/ the enemy used to 
creep up here at night and amuse themselves by getting up a scare 
by firing random shots into space. As they were themselves be* 
tween two fires, which if indulged in by our troops would have only 
damaged friends, they Vere as safe as they could be, and this 
diversion proved so much to their taste, that the enclosure — ^whtch in 
fancy I had imagined myself tenting upon — ^became a regular trysting- 
place for the audacious Hadendowas, and a fearsome spot to pass after 
nightfall. * 

In the daytime I have many a time resirefl. there. For there 
at any rate was the semblance of verdure and the suggestion of 
tranquillity. Beautiful little doves, “ the Mecca birds,'' flitted in 
and out of the bushes with an indifference to human beings that 
centuries of pious kindness had made natural to them, and butter* 
flies tipped with orange fluttered about the faint, sweet henna 
blossom. It was a relief from the sun-smitten sand of the camp, 
perpetually blown dbout from under the feet of tramping soldiers 
and the wheels of bullock carts, a relief from the groanings and 
stenches of camels and the incessant stir of the tented field, a relief 
from routine’ and red-tape. The camp-fioHower^s of some Indian 
regiment, with that instinct for tfanquil corners which is so charac- 
teristic cf the Asiatic, had made a corner of the garden^ their 
kitchen, and here in their little fire-places and ovens of neatly* 
tamped clay they cooked their meals. The pat-a-cake-pat-a-cake of 
the chupatty-maker was heard from every patch of shade, and the 
heavy perfume .of the hubble-bubble and the {gurglings thereof 
reached the ear with a pleasant suggestion of comfortable peace. 
The Oriental has somehow very restful ways of his own. He cares 
as little for the passage of time as for the politics of Spain, and for 
all he knows the Ancient Fugitive might be a night-capped sluggard 
snoring in an armchair, with cobwebs on the dial of his clock. So 
these men used to squat about under the Arabs* trees, cooking their 
little messes of savoury-smelling condiments — chilli and turmeric 
and mustard-oil — and catering as they turned their chupatties upon 
the metal plates and watched the pile growing higher and higher, with 
a queer, loquacious heedlessness of time that waa delightfally in con* 
trast with the lumult of passing transport-trains, the hideous outyries ' 
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of exasperated mule-drivers, the ceaseless complainings of driven 
bhasts and the creaking of carts whose hearts and bones seemed 
breaking under their burdens. Here, indeed, pst as insects and\)Vt^A 
will foregather from a surrounding waste upon some pleasant flower- 
bank, all the wandering sounds of the neighbourhood concentrated, 
and sitting under one of the dwarf palms in Osman Digna^s garden " 
there passed in review before the ear all the bustle of the camp and 
the city, the multitudinous voices of life in the outlying waste of 
Mafeesh.^^ 

And a word here about this comprehensive dissyllable, surely one 
of the most remarkable products of Arabia. Conversationally, it is 
to the evasive and procrastinating Arab all that, materially, the cocoa- 
nut palm is to the South Sea Islander, or the plaintain to the 
Equatorial African. It is. the ‘^traveller's hold-all'^ of dialogue; 
the “ concentrated luncheon lozenge of conversation. It carries all 
before rt like a circular letter of credit. You knock down every trouble- 
some inquiry with it as with a constable’s staflT. It is your true 
universal negative. If it were not for the magical “ Mafeesh,” that 
other ogre “ Backsheesh would desolate the continent and, as Sindbad 
adds, “ the islands adjacent thereto.” But it is the recognized sol- 
vent of every mendicant difficulty. The “ go with God ** of Portugal 
is good ; the “ by-and-by of Spain is better still ; but “ mafeesh 
is best of all. The Hindoo disposes of solicitors with “ as it 
will be, so it must be,” and the Moslem of the East shuts down the 
lid upon all inconvenient importunity wdth *“as Allah pleases.*^ 
But the Arab combines all four finalities in one word, and adds more- 
over the further signification of the British “ go to Bath.” What 
the real meaning pf " mafeesh ” is, theoretically, I do not know ; but 
practically it is the formula of no^-existence. If you ask for a melon 
and Ahere is not one left, if you inquire for the master of 'the house 
and he is not at home, if the coolie will not carry your baggage, nor 
the boatman row you, nor the sentry let you pass, each says “mafeesh.” 
So I think it may tc accepted as one of the most compendious, com- 
prehensive, and convenient words known to human cpeech. But when 
the British army, the ou’ter barbariaf 4 of Europe, came to Suakin, 
it was discovered by the natives that the insular mind did not readily 
respond to such catholic completeness of negation, nor grasp so 
prodigious a non possumus. So, by way of explanation, they pre- 
fixed the Hindustani “bus,” and to make assurance trebly sure, 
added the English “finish.” ** Bus mafeesh finish!^* Was there 
ever tagged together before a phrase so definitively, conclusively, and 
ciitawomptioualy negative ? 

But here comes the gardener’s cat, a lean weasel of a cat, as all 
its species Suakin are. I remember when I was in Alexandria 
after the bombardment, being astonished at the congregations of cats 
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that one surprised among' the mined houses. For the Egyptians, 
though they may not worship the little animal nowadays, have fti ' 
incrdinate liking for them, a relic, perhaps, of an old-world sanctity. 
They are to be seen everywhere, not one at a time, but in halMozens, 
and in the less frequented parts of the town as naau^ as twenty may 
be seen in a waste comer holding an afternoon couTersazione. 
When, therefore, the British shells knocked do^d the houses of 
Alexandria and the inmhtes fled, the cats found themselves homeless 
andT friendless, and they gathered together in •pathetic assemblies 
upon the debris of the shattered walls. How gaunt and dreadful 
they were 1 Charitable folk used to collect scraps for them, but the 
sufierings of the creatures must have been very great, and doubtless, 
if the truth were known, very few of the Alexandrian cats lived through 
the momentous crisis of British occupation without sharp apprehen- 
sions of cannibalism. All day long they prowled among the rabbish 
heaps of fallen masonry or sate about in groups pathetically mute and 
most unnaturally regardless of passers-by. Id Suakin also they are 
utterly callous to their surroundings, but thesrothe similarity ceases. 
For in their case indifierence is begotten of a preposterous prosperity. 
So consequential are they that they do not move out of the road, and 
the Arab when he stumbles over them swears at them but never 
molests them. The bazaars are full of them, and they fight and 
make love in the thoroughfares in broad daylight as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world for cats to do so. Till then I bad 
thought Grimalkin was a nocturnal beast. For in Europe we are 
accustomed to see them sleepy and lazy all day, and to hear them noisy 
and active at night But this is only, apparently, a geographical acci- 
dent. In the Soudan, at any rate, cats are diurnal and go to bed at sunset, 
while in Suakin in particular, whpre the people live so largely upon 
fish, and* the refuse of their metils lies in heaps at every corqpr, the 
feline tribe have assumed much of the importance and something of 
the demeanour of dogs. They lie under the stalls or sit upon the 
bedsteads — which, after Oriental fashion, stand in the open air — as if 
in charge of tlie premises and property. For one thing there are 
very few dogs. It is true they are unclean beasts to the Moslem, 
but perhaps tile cats have made it impossible for any dog of spirit to 
exist. Indeed, such an endless multitude of them is enough to break 
the heart of even an English terrier. But physically they have de- 
teriorated into the merest travesty of their race. They are absurdly 
small and proportionately meagre, with sharp noses, flat thin heads, 
and very short fur, while the shoulder-blades stick up above the 
level of their backs in the queerest fashion. So when I came back 
to England I was at first surprised at the very large size of all the 
cats 1 saw, their extiuordinary plumpness, and the thicl^ness of their 
fur. So, by-'ihe-way, too, with the flies, which in Suakin, as ^very* 
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where else iu the Red Sea, are ia infinite myriads, but they are only 
half the size of the Sritish insect. One more peculiarity of the 
Soudan cat and I have done with it. It does not care for wagtails. 
Snch, at any rate, seemed the case, for I have seen these birds, which 
arc curiously numeious, running abont on the roofs after insects 
without paying the least attention to grimalkin, while she, though 
opportunities perpetually oifered for ponneing upon them, never even 
looked at the wagtails. 

And close behind his cat comes the gardener. " Oh ! you old 
traitor to Islam I How will you make answer to the Mahdi when 
hereafter he taxes you with begging from an infidel ?. You who pray 
without ceasing that we may he condemned to drink hot water to all 
eternity in the hottest parts of Jehunnum, to come asking alms from 
me, iu«the name of Allah ! Well, your posy is worth a piastre if only 
because it is picked in Osman Digna’s garden. The pretext for the 
gratuity is a fiimsy one — two cotton flowers, a sprig of henna and a 
little white weed — but' it is the best the poor battered garden offers. 
So there is another pihstre for you, old Mahomedan, and pray for the 
infidel as kindly as your creed will let you. Abate for him when 
you can an occasional imprecation. And what will you take for your 
gazelle ? You will not sell it ? So be it. There is but one Allah and 
Mahomed is his prophet — and peace be with you, if only for the 
sake of your pretty beast.” They are dainty little antelopes, these 
gazelles and ariels of the Soudan, and look charming in the streets 
where they wander about or snooze in the shady corners as un- 
concernedly as the goats. Unfortunately they are exactly the 
colour of the sand, and more than once coming home at night from 
the telegraph ofiSce, I have narrowly missed falling over the sleeping 
animals. Still worse in the dark is^thc camel kneeling in the road. 
When rthe Arab turns in for the night he tethers his bruto to the 
corner pole of his shanty, and the great thing kneels down, often 
blocking up the narrow alley. More than once turning a corner in 
dark shadow I have suddenly found myself brought up against a 
camel’s ribs. The ‘ bnite, abruptly rising, nearly shakes its master’s 
frail shanty of cane and matting to f>ieccs, and the Arab comes 
forth, savage at his disturbed sleep, ncbiit in hand, ready to smite 
the man who he thinks is trying to steal his beast of a camel. There 
is not much civility in the barbarized Arab of Suakin — ^thanks to 
the policy of making Englishmen play the part of myrmidons to the 
Khedive. • He loaths the Egyptian, and with some contempt added, 
as being Infidels, carries on his detestation to the white-skinned 
strangers. Every Englishman, though but few knew it, was grossly 
insulted every time he went through the bazaars, for even the 
children imitated their elders in ^pitting on the ground as he passed. 
Hor, to those who had the ears to hear, was «the lan^age of the 
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fanatical people such as to conciliate. ]§ut the vile Egyptian 
flag that was permitted, during a British occupation, to flaunt abc^re 
the Union Jack, was answerable for so much more than these public 
aftrouts — for the needless expenditure of national treasure! for the 
loss of brave English lives — that the malignity«of these poor half* 
breeds need not be remembered. Our native contingent called them 
" yagee," which may be translated “ ready for mischief ; ** and so 
perhaps they may havrfbeen, but a favonrablQ opportunity for turbn* 
letfCe never arrived.*^ Moreover, Osman Digna, from bis camif at the 
foot of the hills, kept close espionage upon the city, and in his own 
pleasant fashion used, from time to time, to notify to various lists 
of citizens that their names were down in his black-book for his 
favourite course of oyster-shells and ants’ nests. 

What a contrast between these scqwling Suakinese, who* have 
come into the garden with their baskets to pick up the scattered 
bolls of cotton lying about between the rows of stunted,, tangled 
plants, and the light-hearted groups of Indians, busy with their 
chupatties and yellow messes of food. I have.a great liking for the 
Hindoos when they are not Anglicized. Their nature is to be 
sympathetic; their sensibility is wonderfully delicate. As a race, 
they possess the supreme gift of good taste. How engaging, too, 
is the natural behaviour of them. Perhaps it may seem to some 

to be childisli, but, after all, that is only because it is so natural. 

Look for instance at this man coming along with a great fish he 
has bought. It weighs perhaps nine pounds, is a lovely rosy red 

with scarlet gills and fins, and has a broad carmine band along 

the back. His fellows, and he too, ^;ave never before seen a fish 

like it — and so cheap ! How they talk their prize oyer, these 

simple folk. And while they dress it, passers-by stop and lean 
against the tree and talk too, afid they are all amused together over 
this big painted fish that only cost them a penny a pound. Well, 
and is not a fish of such colours worth being natural over? What 
child of ours would not wonder at the painted* thing, or what man. 
or woman either; that had not been tutored and gof ernessed out of all 

the pleasantness of being natural ? ■ * 

If 1 had totbc a fish 1 should like, I think, to live near Suakin. 
It is the paradise of the finned people. I wept out one day to some 
coral ‘islands some dozen miles down the coast — where was to be seen 
the exasperating sight of three-and-twenty steamers laden with stores 
and materials of war riding idly at anchor all together, waiting for 
orders to go home again with their freight, and meanwhile costing 
the nation our Government knows what per day — and we went into 
the shallows for shells and coral. What a strange phase of natural 
history it was, this island that we visited. An acre or ^ of surface 
overgrown with tall harsh grass, among which I found no fewei^than 
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seven different plants. Who sowed the seeds of them ? Its one 
inhabitant was a lark, which the captains of the idle fleet thought 
was a quail, and daily bombarded with their gnns. But though they 
harassed it they never brought it to bag, and it was there, alive and 
cheerful, when I vis^ited it at home. The water nowhere shoaled 
gradually up to tile island, which was a solid coral block, for its edge 
was fringed with Jjoulders of madrepore-work in every stage of 
growth, so thatVe guided our boat into a' narrow water-way between 
the upstanding pillars,, and then we splashed ashr re. All round the 
island the insects were hard at work building up their beautiful 
fabrics, and at all distances from the surface we could sec them, the 
corals of our museums, and such specimens too as no museum con- 
tains. Here and there, rooted to the sea-floor, some of the great 
mushroom- headed columns h^ grown up above the tranquil sea, and 
on one of them sate a pair of grand white-headed flsk-hawks, with 
one eye each for us and one for the fish that thronged below. Close 
by, branching out over a space of many feet, were glorious plants of 
tree-coral, and each of, them was swarming with strangest creatures. 
With hand nets we might have filled a boat in an hour with little 
crab-like things, queer fishlets and marine miscellanies, to which I 
have no intention of venturing a name. But I made one notable 
capture, a sea-lamprey, a snake-like thing a yard long, c.vquisitely 
white with handsome maroon blotches and bars. I brought it home 
for the British Museum, and they told me they had " a large series ” 
of them. So they had. 1 saw them in their bottles in a dungeon 
underground in Cromwell Road. And I left my bottle with the 
rest, half regretting that 1 had carried the creature *iu my own hand 
all the way from 'Suakin to South Kensington. But it contents me 
to surmise that perhaps the other bottles that 1 brought home filled 
with quaintest nondescripts picked up among the corals maj^ have 
contained some things which even the experts of the British Museum 
could not name off-hand. But in the life, the amazing swarm 
of happy existences in the beautiful reef in the Red Sea was a 
sight never to be ‘forgotten. 1 sate down on a lump of violet 
coral, and in the* water below, as «^ill and clear as a block of 
crystal, saw such visions of beauty that I was perpetuaUy exploding 
in ejaculations. Now I, have been to the Seychelles, and that was 
very wonderful, but not more so than Suakin. The water was 
in places literally alive with fishes of incredible brilliancy of colour 
and grotesqueness of form. I had between my feet at one time, en- 
gaged in what seemed a mortal combat, a creature about six inches 
long, that looked like a shaving off a bar of silver, and what ap- 
peared to be a walnut with fins. And all the time other things were 
popping in and out of the crevices of the corals, and dodging round 
my aijkles and heels — pale blue fish with azure bars, yellow ones 
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vith black spots, red ones, green ones, white ones. Sometimes 
suddenly pulling up a spray of the dead bleached coral, one of these 
lovely creatures would be found entangled in it, but in a minute the 
heat had frizzled the dainty transparent fish into an ugly little brown 
rag. The coral, too, was of all colours from blui^ pjnk to damask Kd, 
from lavender to deep purple, with every kind of i]neer intermediate 
tint. But what was the usq of pulling them up? 'Exposure to the 
sun killed the insects, whose bodies and the 'gelatine -like substance 
th^ work under gave the surface their eharm of apparent colour, and 
the pieces we prized most as they came up out of the water for their 
pre-eminence of tint soon assumed a hideous uniformity of decaying 
brown, like smashed toadstools, and smelt abominably. Here, too, I 
saw alive that wonder of*the deep, the giant clam, the shell of whidi 
is sometimes u^ed as a font. The colossal mollusc was closed,*and it 
would have taken a corps of sappers to uproot it, a Nasmyth hammer 
to smash it. Once get a hand inside those hn^e valves, and nothing 
but amputation or dynamite would set you free again. So that, 
after all, bewildered by potentialities and embsA'i'assed by the multitude 
of possible prizes, I carried away nothing except my lamprey, a. few 
bottles filled with nameless odds and ends, and a pocketful of little 
shells of strange beauty. Yes 1 did, though, or I should not be writing 
all this ; for I carried away straight from the coral island itself such 
a lesson in the ways of Nature — her appalling deliberation, her 
inevitable achievement — as T shall never forget. What does a 
continent matter, more or less, to a Worker so patient and so pitiless ? 
Yet one more word about coral. I have read somewhere, as an 
explanation of the name of the Red 9ea, that "it abounded in red 
coral,” and there is no doubt of it that a red corallioe material, of very 
rich tint and resembling in substance a number of. little tubes dis- 
posed regularly side by side, exists in prodigious quantities. ^More- 
over, for several miles from the present beach — indeed right away 
to the foot of the hills — the " sand ” is chiefly copposed of pulverized 
coral and shells. Close under the surface, for piles together, lie 
beds of these anaterials fossilized, and the soldiers digging their 
ditches round the camps turned up immense quantities of huge 
clam shells anB coral-lumps, with which they decorated their earth- 
works and fortifications generally. I remember counting on a sand- 
bank, upon which the men had written the name of the " H Redoubt” 
in large fossils, no fewe% than twenty-five varieties. Coral is the 
building material of the Red Sea towns, and though it is bleached 
white, it is wot-th noting — for the sake of those who cherish the 
remembrance of the Hebrews' miraculous passage — that if the waters 
of the Red Sea were to recede, the prevailing tints of the fresh-grow- 
ing coral would probably be red. On the Jedda side a very curious 
black coral is*found at the depth of fourteen fathoms, and the Bong 
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sticks of it that I brought home with me have a polish on them as 
line as that on jet. 

But I have wandered far from the Garden — this queer scrap of the 
old peace-time left in the middle of war. Its zereba-hedge has not 
altogether defeui^ed it, for camels and cattle and goats have browsed 
off the outer twigs of every bush, .trodden most of the cotton flat, 
and crushed pnder their hoofs the struggling melon-plants. But 
even ^uch ragged fragments of vegetation arq pleasant after the 
interminable sand of the camp and the clamour'of the stifling, strong- 
smelling town. The din of the bazaars still reaches me as I sit 
with my back against the palm and shaded by a large mimosa bush, 
but it is confluent by distance, and only here and there an individual 
sound survives. From a comer of the town ^teaches me a monotonous 
throbbing — the dull tom-toming of some social festival. Some one is 
droning out ‘a melancholy chant, no doubt, as the manner is ; but 
though the solo is inaudible at this distance, the regular refrain is 
plainly heard. For a company of women arc shrilly " keening ” with 
a harsh wild cry that, like the kite’s sultry scream, harmonizes with 
the hot dazzling city walls, the arid waste surrounding it, the barren 
barbarism of the land and the landscape. It is the Arab equivalent of 
the noise made at an Irish wake, only given in a higher key and with 
more rapid vibrations. One woman starts it with a sharp piercing 
scream, and the rest join in with ear-splitting sounds, quavering their 
voices with extraordinary rapidity, and, as their breath fails, com- 
bining for one grand flnal unanimous yell. Even more striking, and 
unearthly beyond anything I have ever heard, is the barMng chorus. 
At a distance, both frona its volume and its regularity, it sounds like 
some powerful pumping machinery at work; but as heard when 
close, it is possibly the most appalling, the most weird sound ever 
emitted from lungs. Have you ever heard the Zulus' war-86ng when 
the ground fairly shudders under the rhythmic stamping of the feet 
and the deep ventra| grunting rolls along the air? Or heard the emu 
drumming ? These two sounds, until I heard the Arabs barking, 
were respectively, the most awful Buj. the most ghostly I knew of. 
The lion’s roar, the tiger’s hungry sneering whine, were not within 
many stadia of them. But in Suakin I heard the Mbslems at this 
pious exercise, and the horror of it was unforgetable. On several 
•occasions, when the sound reached me from afar, I thought it came 
from 'one of the condensing steamers, and ;bo, probably to the last, 
•did the great majority of strangers. But one midnight I was making 
my way back from a friend’s quarters to my own, when I heard the 
spectral sound coming from a direction opposite to the ships. I 
stood and listened, and then determined to follow it up. So in and 
out, up and down the narrow dark alleys of the native town, I 
wandered in chase of this ventriloquial uproar. 'Passing along 
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bettrecn two high mud walls, I stumbled .over a man who was 
crouching on the ground, and at the same moment a door opefled, 
and the whole volume of a prodigious bark issued therefrom. Out 
of the door came a negro, reeling as if drunk, and fell in a heap bj 
the side of the man 1 had stumbled over. And then I saw l^re 
were several others sitting huddled up along the bottom of the.wnU, 
groaning from time to time, and gasping in a most' frightful manner. 
As the door remained'ajar 1 peeped in, and .the spectacle presented 
v'Ss so extraordinwy that I ventured to push it wider, a*hd step 
inside into the large courtyard upon which it opened. No one 
noticed me, for every one was engrossed, as if bewitched, in the 
religious function that was proceeding. In the centre stood a 
dervish, with a book from which he was chanting. On either side, 
with torches in their hands, that flicl^ered and spluttered asi surely 
torches never 'did before, stood two acolyte-like youths, who yelled 
a sort of accompaniment to the dervish’s chant. Arranged in a 
great semicircle before these officiating parsonages was a ring of 
forty men, negroes and Arabs, some bare>h^aded and nearly naked, 
others in the complete costume of the well-to-do. They were hold- 
ing each other’s hands, and whenever the dervish came to a pause 
the whole company suddenly raised their joined hands, and as 
suddenly brought them down again. As they descended every man 
bowed his head as low as he could, and gave a deep ventral “ hough.’* 
The time they kept was so exact that the forty barked like one. On 
a sudden the dervish stopped, the acolytes yelled a&esh, and then 
the company of devotees, pumping with their arms and doubling up 
their bodies, proceeded to a fearful competition of lungs. Still 
keeping in perfect unison, the barking grew faster* and faster^ and 
faster still, until one by one thc^ huge, brawny, ^at-boned Africans 
reeled and staggered out of the ring, leant against the i^ls, or 
fell exhausted, gasping and groaning, like heaps of rags, upon the- 
ground. The contagious delirium of this amazing tirgie was some- 
thing dreadful to behold. A few still held’ out, but faint and 
muffled in voice, and the torches flashed and spluttered, showing the 
fainting men lying all round the court, tossing their arms about, and 
raving, until at seemed as if the devils had been let loose on the 
earth. My own sensations were extraordinary, for 1, who had only 
been looking on, felt actually faint and out of breath, and I was 
glad to get out of the court, with its reek of men and stench of 
guttering torches. As 1 went the voices grew weaker and weaker, 
and so died out altogether ; the man who gave the last grunt of all 
being the winner for the night of the prize for piety. Next morn- 
ing I was told that my adventure had really been one of consider- 
able risk, as many of the men in these barking exerci|es‘are mad- 
drunk with hashish, and the whole company fanatically Mahonjpdau. 

3 M 2 
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But I am glad I was not wise in time, or I should never have seen 
one of the most wonderful sights of my life. 

In strange antiphony to the savage clamour, the fierce heathen 
screeching of these paid mourners, and the dnll brainless thud-thud 
of^the tom-tom^J hear a locomotive, far away on the other side of 
the town, blow its whistle — the impatient, imperious mandate of 
civilization. J know what is the matter. A string of Arabs and 
Sondaij^ese, rocking on the backs of their camels, are lounging along, 
a mile in the hour, between the rails of the linej and the train conies 
fuming up and overtakes the crawling camelcade. But the camel is 
a beast that will not be hurried even by steam-engines, and so, let 
the driver shriek with all the power of his steam lungs, the dawdling 
creatures must have their time to get off the metals. 

Is that a cock crowing? - Yes, and the cocks of Suakin, so they 
say, are condemned to crow every hour. And the reason thereof is 
this : — Once upon a time there was a dervish of exceeding sanctity, 
and he came to Jedda. He was weary with his journey, and 
went to sleep under the wall of the mosqne ; and in the morning, 
a fnll whole hour before sunrise, an impertinent cock, that must 
needs set all his neighbours an example in early rising, got up on 
the wall, just over the dervish’s head, and crowed. The holy man 
had no help for it but to awake, and, thinking it was daybreak, 
bethought him of his orisons. But while he sat wearily waiting for 
the sun to rise, it occurred to him that the cock was before its time, 
and as the hour dragged on he lost his temper, did this holy man, 
and cursed the cock. And not only that cock, but all the cocks of 
Jedda — condemning them to* perpetual sleeplessness. “ You shall 
crow,” said he, ” eyery hour in the twenty-four, and never enjoy a 
night of unbroken sleep.” And liis curse was so thorough that it 
holds f;ood to this day, and, more than that, was of such a 'powerful 
sort that it reached all across the Red Sea, and smote the cocks of 
Suakin too, for they were all hatched from Jedda eggs, and inherited 
the original curse. So once in every sixty minutes the cocks of 
Suakin have to crow, to assure the o^ dervish’s ghost that they are 
keeping awake. 

How suddenly that camel, though moving so slotvly, seemed to 
lounge round the mimosa bush! Its soft pads upon the soft sand 
make no sound, and the brute grows into sight with spectral sudden- 
ness. But this is the country of stealth and treachery. Every 
feature of it — the plain, hollowed by Nature into multitudinous pits 
and hiding-places, the great round thorn-bushes draped in creepers 
that look so solid and are hollow inside, the ravines that run along 
so deep and are often overhung ndth plants, the hills with their 
unexpected ffifts and paths — speaks of ambusc^e and conspiracy. 

Eren the birds, insects, and flowers seem adepts in Surprise. The 
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sandlarks sit unperceived upon the ground, and suddenly flutter up, 
from between your feet. They skim away Jiow along the plain, sop as 
never to be seen against the sky line. They drop unexpectedly upon 
the ground again and vanish from sight. Both in appearance and 
disappearance they are unforeseen and perplexii^g. Another bir^ a 
pipit, is the guiltiest-mannered little thing in feathers one Am 
imagine. Even its plumage is a prevarication, for it is black beneath 
and sandy above, so that it looks as if it vjere lying on its back. 
Mcfreover, the tip of its tail is chequered exactly, like its head,*so that 
it is even betting which end of the bird will go first when it flies. 
Every attitude of it is suspicious, evasive, culpable. The wagtails, 
too, are perpetually running away as fast as their little legs can carry 
them, exactly as if they •were conscious of having given eause for 
pursuit. ^ . 

Or, again, take the flowers : they seem to be peering out along the 
plain on the look-out for Bedouin insects. It is not difficult to imagine 
them ducking their heads under the sand at the<approach of a plunder- 
ing moth, or slipping away quietly into their plants like linnets into 
the furze when the shadow of the hawk overhead passes along. The 
plants they grow upon crouch very low in the sand, and some of them 
conceal, like the Arabs, keen-pointed weapons under their raiment of 
leaves. They seem, too, to be lying almost loose on the surface of 
the wind-shifted sand, homeless, without any ties to the soil, nomadic, 
at the mercy, of harmattau and simoom. But try to pull one up. 
You will find their roots arc struck deep and strong. They cling to 
their native soil with all the fierce tenacity of the Bedouins themselves. 
Like them, too, they have an instinct for hidden water, and treasure 
up the secret of concealed springs with all the jealousy of " the 
children of the desert." With the butterflies it is the same. They 
have none of the frivolity, the innocent light-heartedness of ,our 
English ones; cannot loiter time away in flower-visiting; .^o not 
become familiar. They flicker into sight and out of it, going straight 
ahead all the time, but dodging as they go, ju^t as street boys do 
when a policemj^n is after them. They make off with the hon'ey 
which they have quite lawfully eaten with the ail* of pickpockets 
trying to shake oil' pursuit. Colouring, too, is so sketchy that their 
shadows on the sand arc much easier to follow with the eye than the 
insects in the air. 

Here and there, too, there arc une.vpectcd touches of beauty which 
the aridity of the soil, tfie fierce dryness of the hot winds, make all 
the daintier. Thus the diugy-biiled sandlark, groundling though it 
is, has a note of peculiar sweetness, which in the " Spring " of the 
Soudan may easily be supposed to lengthen into a carol. The tiny 
hot- weather flowers are found to be of such pure blues, yellows, 
pinks, that the rainy sfeason can well be imagined bri^teued^with 
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Uossoms of rare colour. The butterflies — there are very few in 
the* Summer — have been very carefully and curiously pencilled 
and patterned^ as if Nature thought the Soudan worth her best 
workmanship. Such indeed is the case. For here, as everywhere 
else where the sui^tyi*annizcs over creation for half the year, the rainy 
season works miracles of beauty. The Suakin country is by no means 
a wilderness. Tbe ravines, which nbw are^ nothing more than danger- 
ous cover for thc' stealthy, murderous Hadendowa^, are then the cool 
haunts of the arid and gazelle. These patches and streaks of bush 
become populous with hares, and under the camel-thorn families of 
ruddy foxes may be found at home. Even the bare spaces of sand 
and grav|l have their happy inhabitants, for the holes drilled obliquely 
in all directions house the dainty jerboa and pretty jcrbecl, and the 
others -pierced straight down are the abodes of several kinds of ground 
rats and large lizards with queer, vipcrinc, arrow-shaped heads. 
During the hot weather these tribes flit beyond the frontiers into the 
hills or the better- watered south, but as soon as the rains shall bring 
back the flowers they will all be here again on the level bush-dotted 
plains which for the last two years have been the fighting ground of 
the Arab and the English soldier. And by-and-by, too, the vexed 
country may find peace again, and, under the strong, just govern- 
ment of a European Power, forget the miseries it suffered under the 
Pasha-plagued and corrupt administration of Egypt — and perhaps 
Osman Digna find himself back in his garden again. 


Phil Robinson. 



OUR .RAILWAY SYSTEM: 




T he Stockton and Darlington Railroad was, in the year 1825, 
opened for the conveyance of passengers and goods; on 
September 15, 1830, the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad was 
similarly opened j and these two events marked the growth of the 
I'ailway system — a system which since that time has been developed 
to an enormous extent, and with marvellous rapidity. At that time 
the Stockton and Darlington and the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroads together extended over a length of eighty>six miles. At 
the present time the railways for passengers and goods in the United 
Kingdom extend over a length of 19,000 miles ; have cost in their 
constmetion and maintenance over eight hundicd million pounds ; and 
have given facilities for the conveyance of passengers and goods which 
have revolutionized the social ^lations of the community and the 
commerce of the country and of the world. ^ 

Eifty years ago travelling was slow and expensive ; it is now rapid 
and cheap. Then the conveyance of goods frqm place to place was 
cumbrous and costly to such a degree that manufacturers were to a 
great degree lilnited to carrying on their operatiops in places where 
accidental or exceptional conditions had favoured their growth ; now, 
manufacturers have sprung up in numberless places where railroads 
have given them ready means of transit for fuel, materials, and products, 
but where, before the days of railroads, such necessities for develop* 
ment were not available.* 

A system such as that of railways, extending over the whole 
country, and affecting in a greater or less degree the prosperity and 
convenience of the whole people, has of course at different times been 
regarded in different ways and from different points of view. Thus 
in the early, days of railways they were for the most part looked 
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upon by owners of property through which they passed with dislike, 
fear^ and distrust, and a hostile position towards them was too often 
taken up, adding much to their cost and the time of their construc- 
tion,, and in some instances, by diverting them from their natural 
and best course, impairing their usefulness even to the present time. 
As time went (^n, ^however, and the convenience and advantage 
afforded by railwayjs were felt and recognized, this feeling of appre- 
hension and dislike disappeared, and so far ,from endeavouring to 
keep i\em at a distance, the very same interesj;s which had at fkst 
opposed them, now promoted their construction, and courted instead 
of repelling their approach. This doubtless was somewhat due not 
only to appreciation of the benefits accruing from the working of 
railwaysi|l))ut also to the expectation of realizing a high price for any 
of the laud or property which might be required for the construc- 
tion of the lines, and which *the railway companies were invariably 
compelled to pay dearly for. 

The siiory of railway progress is indeed that of most great and 
beneficial changes — deprecated and regarded with dislike and sus- 
picion at first, but later,* when experience proves the groundlessness 
of these fears and prognostications of evil, blessing takes the place 
of banning, regarding them. 

During the growth of the railway system, experience in manage- 
ment, scientific discovery, and mechanical invention have of course 
gone hand in hand in effecting its improvement ; the security of 
passengers and the facilities for the conveyance and delivery of goods 
have become more and more assured, and at the present time, taking 
into consideration the hundreds of millions who travel, and the vast 
amount of merclmndise and psfrccls carried, as well as the enormous 
number of transactions they involve, comparatively few complaints 
are heard from those who travel by itbcm, or from freighters as to the 
facilf ciem, fpr the transport of goods. Some manufacturers and traders 
do, however, complain of the rates and charges demanded by railway 
companies, which they assert to be preferential or unduly high, and 
in the present statp of depression of trade not unnaturally seek to 
reduce them, as in, many, if not most, cases any reduction which they 
can obtain would either go into their owa* pockets or jssist them to 
compete with some other trader. In some cases the railway charges 
may doubtless be unduly high, or there may be anomalies which 
should be subjected to revision ; but it does not appear desirable that 
such revision should be brought about by Icgfclativo interference; and, 
indeed, a Royal Commission which inquired fully into the subject of 
railways, and which sat from March 18f>5 to May 1866, reported 
that 

“ they did not consider that it would be expedient, even if it were practi- 
cable, to adopts any legislation which would abolish the freedom railway 
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companies enjoy of chuging what sum they deem expedient within their 
maximum rates when properly defined, limited as that freedom is by the 
conditions of the trafiSc Act.” 

A similar verdict was passed on railway management by the 
Committee of 1881—2, sixteen years after the* iqguiry by the Com* 
mission, and to this report I shall have to refer lalyer on. 

Much misapprehension wists on the subject of the charges made 
by railway companies for the conveyance 6f goods, mineryls, &c.; 
and this arises from the supposition that the primary business of a 
railway company is that of the conveyance, care, and delivery of 
goods; whereas it is twofold — firstly, that of constrocting and 
maintaining certain railways over which locomotive engines and 
trucks may run ; in remuneration of that they are entitled 
to charge customers for the mere use by the trader of the actual 
route so provided, as canal and turnpike road trustees did before them ; 
and secondly, the actual business of carriers, where they collect, 
convey, and deliver goods, minerals, &c., entrusted to them, for 
which second and independent service they* are also entitled to be 
paid. Had the railway companies themselves not undertaken this 
business of common carriers, freighters vvould have had to provide 
their own sidings, warehouses, and other appliances necessary for 
carrying on their traffic ; or companies of common carriers would 
have made a charge (as was in fact done in the early days of the 
railway system) to cover not only the toll paid to the railway com* 
panics, but also to return to themselves a fair profit for the work 
performed by them ; and I believe it is indisputable that the cost of 
such service would have been greater If so performed than as it now 
is by railway companies. • 

The charges called “ termin«i;^"'’charges ” are inoluded in the rates 
charged by the companies for carriage and delivery. Thes^cl^rges 
were defined by Sir John Ilawkshaw in the evidence* given by him 
before the Boyal Commission of 1865, to which I have alluded, as 
follows : — 

A terminal clinrge is a charge made for' special services beyond that of 
carrying the gsods from station to station, for handling the goods — i.e., for 
shunting, weighing, wharfage, &c.” 

But such charges often cover the land for and the enormous and 
expensive terminal works which the railway companies have pro- 
vided throughout the country, and for the capital expended on which 
they have no other return. It is, however, very commonly supposed 
that “ terminal charges ” are little more than arbitrary imposts col- 
lected by these companies outside and above the tolls and rates 
authorized ^7 their- parliamentary powers, forming *a source of 
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revenue for which no separate adequate service is provided. This, 
however, is not the case, as numerous and costly duties have to be 
carried out in the reception and delivery of goods, and not only has 
‘a large and trained staff of booking clerks, checkers, porters, and 
policemen to be maiktaiued, but approach-roads and land must be 
provided, and many miles of sidings constructed, with stations and 
sheds; while none* of the outlays thus required would have been 
incurred by tlie railway companies h*dd they simply acted as 
toll-takers, and not undertaken the much' morc#oncrous duties zltA 
responsibilities of carriers, from which, however, such vast advantages 
have accrued to the public. 

In 1865, in his evidence before the Iloyal Commission on Railways, 
ilr. Grierson, the General Manager of the Great Western Railway 
Company, stated that at thaf time his company had 357 miles of 
sidings, which had been constructed at a cost of aboul .£;6, 500,000 ; 
while at ‘ the present time the siding accommodation upon the 
Great Western system* has extended far beyond the above-named 
length. « 

The Report of this Royal Commission was printed in 1867, and 
with respect to these charges by railway companies the Commissioners 
express themselves as follows : — 

“ We do not consider that it would be expedient, even if it were practi- 
cable to adopt any legislation which would abolish the freedom railway 
companies enjoy, of charging what sum they deem expedient within their 
maximum rates when properly defined, limited as that freedom is by the 
conditions of the Traffic Act.*’ 

This conclusion, which I before alluded to, was arrived at after the 
examination of various witnesses, both freighters and others, connected 
with railway managcflient, by whom it was conclusively shown that the 
extr^?jr carriers^ ifervices performed* fey railway companies wpuld be 
less eflS?lently performed, and at a greater cost to the freighters, if 
taken out 'of their hands. 

Notwithstanding this Report of the Royal Commission, the dis- 
putes between freighters and the railway companies have tontihued, 
especially with regard to the terminal chafes for goods carried for 
short distances, as they often appear excessive when compared with 
the cost of the carriage, the cost of reception and delivery being of 
course the same to the companies whether the goods were carried 
for a long or short distance; and in 1881 a large committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons to Inquire into and report 
generally upon the subject of these differences. ^ This committee sat 
through that session, and not having concluded their labours at its 
termination, were reappointed in |882 ; and having from first to last 
examined a ve^ large number of witnesses on behalf of the 
freighters, the general public, and the railway* companies, presented 
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their Report before the House adjourned. In speaking of terminals 
they gave it as their opinion that some of the present difficulties 
between the freighters and the railway companies 

arise from the want of knowledge, and that some charges which appear 
prmd facie to be unequal and unjust, turn out to & jjiir and reasonable. 
This the committee consider to have arisen from the difficulty experienced 
by traders in ascertaining the amount tolls and rates legally chargeable by 
railway companies “ they r^lbommend that the^right of the companies to 
charge terminals should be recognized by Parliament, but that thetsums so 
chargeable should be clearly entered in the rate-book, or otherwise publicly 
notified at the stations where they are charged.” 

The ]loard of Trade took no steps upon this Report in the session 
of 1883, but in the autupin of that year intimated that they proposed 
in the following session to introduce a Bill dealing with some ^of the 
recommendations of the Committee of *1881-2, and invited the rail- 
way companies to submit for insertion in the Bill a revised classifi- 
cation based upon the Railway Clearing Housp classification. 

This the railway companies, at great expenditure of time and 
labour, did, only to be told by Mr. Chamberlain that classification 
was not a matter to be dealt with by a public Bill ; and he therefore 
invited a few of the principal railway companies to introduce Bills, in 
the session of 1884, dealing with classification and revision of rates 
and powers, so as to render the same applicable thereto. This was done, 
and in the following year Bills were introduced by some of the larger 
railway companies to carry out the recommendations of the Committee^ 
and after great labour a general classification of merchandise waa 
prepared ; but the trading community viewed the Bills with distrust, 
a strong opposition to them was threatened, and they were withdrawn. 

Another cause of dispute between the tradirs and the railway 
companjes is that of preferential* rates, or rates fdr the performance 
of like service to a common centre charged at a lower raildlge rate 
from one place than from another. It is, however, evident that, 
unless such preferential rates are allowed, we should be landed in the 
system of equal mileage rates — rates exactly proportioned to the 
number of miles over which the goods in respect of which they are 
charged are qprried. However this might affect railway companies 
and traders, it is certain that the adoption of this system would 
moat seriously and injuriously affect the general public, and we find 
that such a system has been condemned by every Parliamentary 
Committee or Royal Coidmission which has inquired into the subject, 
and that it was again emphatically condemned by the Committee of 
1881, who in their Report set forth their grounds of objection 
under the following heads : — ^ 

(«) “ It would prevent railway companies from lowering their fares and 
rates, so as to c^onipete with traffic by sea, by canal, or by a shorter^other- 
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wise a cheaper railway, and would thus deprive the public of the benefit of 
coiiy)etItioD, and the companies of a legitimate source of profit. 

(b) “ It would prevent railway companies from making perfectly fair 
arrangements for carrying, at a lower rate than usual, goods brought in larger 
or constant quantities, or for carrying for long distances at a lower rate than 
for short distances, 

(r) “ It would cc:mpbl a company to carry for the same rate over a line 
wliich has been very expensive in construction, or which from gradients or 
otherwise is very expensive in working; at the same rate at which it carries 
over less expensive lines. 

“ In short, to impose equal mileage on the companies would be to deprl/e 
the public of the benefit of much of the competition which now exists or has 
existed ; to raise the charges on the public in many cases where the public 
how find it their interest to lower them ; and to perpetuate monopolies in 
carriage, trade, and manufactures, in faVour of those rates and places which 
are nearest or least expensive, where the varying, charges of the companies 
now create competition ; and it will be found that the supporters of equal 
mileage, when pressed, often mcitn, not that the rates they pay themselves are 
too high, but that the rates that others pay are too low.” 

In illustration of thp operation of preferential as compared with 
equal mileage rates, let ns consider how they aflbet the supply of some 
of the principal articles of food sent to the metropolis. Take for 
instance, fish. Tlie quantity of fish sent by railway into London in 
the course of last year was about 95,800 tons. Of this a great prof>or- 
tion came from Scotland, the west coast of Ireland, Devon, Cornwall, 
the north-cast of .England, and other places distant from London ; 
and from these places a much lower mileage rate is cliarged for the 
carriage by the railway companies than that charged for fish sent from 
places at a less distance. Were it, however, charged at an equal 
mileage rate with them, the fish supply of London Would of necessity 
be both reduced in quantity anS raised in price. 

Take, again, the Case of milk, the total supply of which for the 
Meti^polis brought by rail araount<?d# last year to about 30,500,800 
gallcJns.^ Of this, a great part was brought from various grazing 
districts, distant 40, 50, 60, and even more miles from London. As a 
general rule, however^ the railway companies charge no more for the 
carriage of milk brought from these places than for that brought 
from places comparatively near. Thus the Great Western Railway 
Company charge for the carriage oi^milk the saneje rate from 
Swindon, which is 77 miles off, as they charge for its carriage 
from Reading, Slough, and other places comparatively near the 
Metropolis; The same remarks apply generally to the supply of food 
to the Metropolis and the great centres of population, where, if an equal 
mileage rate were to be charged, it would result in a diminution in 
the supply and ^n advance in the price to the consumer. 

There are rates of a prefereutiaL^r rather of a differential character, 
charged by railway companies, which give rise to much dissatisfac- 
tion and mudh angiy feeling — namely, some of those ^for the con- 
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veyance of foreign produce to its destination. This is carried -at 
very much lower rates than those charged for the conveyance of 
home produce of a like nature for even less distances. Thus, beef 
from America via Glasgow may be quoted as an instance ; and if it 
is really iujurious to home produce, it would ftp^ar desirable that 
some alteration in the system of regulating the rates of these foreign 
goods should be effected. ^ ^ 

The railway comj)anies fully admit the anomalies of the system, 
but contend that if Hhe foreign produce was not carried by them at 
exceptionally low rates, it would either not be sent at all, or would 
be sent to its destination by sea carriage. 

As before stated, in 1884 Bills were brought into Parliament in 
order to give effect to the recommendation of the Committee of 1881, 
and had they been duly considered and full inquiry made,*I have 
little doubt but that the questions between railway companies and 
freighters would have been satisfactorily settled. Not having been 
brought in by the Board of Trade, however, their objects were much 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and they were regarded with 
jealousy and suspicion by the freighters, many of whom supposed 
them to have been introduced merely in the interest of the railway 
companies, and with the main object of raising their tolls and charges., 
This was totally at variance with the fact, but the opposition to the 
Bills, whether mistaken or not, was so strong that they wer6 with- 
drawn. The differences between the freighters and the companies not 
having been adjusted, in the present session of Parliament the Board 
of Trade has again taken the matter in hand, and Mr. Mundella has 
brought in his Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, the^ main objects of 
which are to deal with the composition and jur^dictiou of the Rail- 
way Commissioners, and provide for a revision of tjie classification of 
mcrchafidize and the maxima ot railway rates. This schejr^/^Aile 
in many respects making provisions of a useful and desirable 
character, contains some provisions, particularly those of the 24th 
clause, which are especially calculated to alarm those who have invested 
their money in«railways upon the security of the tolls and rates guaran- 
teed them by parliamentary enactments. * This clause would empower 
the BoaT*d oP Trade to initiate a revised schedule of maximum tolls 
and rates, and this authority, unless materially modified, would lead to 
the conclusion that it is intended thereby to lower such rates and 
charges. There is no dpmand for their increase, while, whether with 
or without justice, there is a constant and' interested attempt being 
made by traders to lower them ; nor can there be a doubt but that, 
whatever change may be made by such revision, it will on the whole 
be in the direction, not of advancef but reduction. The great objec- 
tion to the clause is, however, to the suggested adaption of the 
principle of Ithc compulsory alteration of parliamentary rates^p Mr. 
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Mundella, in Lis speeches on the introduction and second reading of 
the Sill, explained that there was no desire on his part or that of 
the Government to invalidate the security of shareholders of railway 
property, or to lower the tolls ; and Mr. Bolton, who had moved an 
amendment on the (.second reading of the Bill, withdrew it on the 
assurance of Mr. ^lundella that he would do his best to make such 
an arrangement 'with the railway companies as would remove from 
their minds those apprehensions of confiscation which they had so 
stronglj^ entertained.. . 

It may be all very well to say that confiscation of railway pro- 
perty was not intended, but litera scripta manet ; and whatever the 
intentions of framers of Acts of Parliament may have been, the 
administratoi's of the law, should the clause be carried, would doubt- 
less pvt upon them the true signification of the words used in the 
enactment. 

Mr. Bolton, as I think, wisely withdrew his amendment on receiv- 
ing this assurance from Mr. Mundella ; but the clause to which the 
railway companies so sj;rongly objected was on the face of it so 
objectionable, and bore such an aspect of confiscation, that without 
such an assurance the companies, and those who represent their 
interests, would have had no alternative but to have divided against 
the Bill; and now it will be very necessary to have a clear under- 
standing with the President of the Board of Trade as to the safe- 
guards which ho will afford to railway shareholders, and the 
objectionable clause will have to be most narrowly watched. 

I confess that it appears to me to have been indiscreet, to say the 
least of it, to have taken up tlje position which Mr. Mundella did in 
the introduction *of this Bill. He may amend it so as to remove 
the apprehensions which existing railway companies entertain of its 
but I fear that the form in Vhich it now appears will have 
given alarm to possible investors in railways, however successful he 
may be in allaying the Years of present proprietors. The cost of our 
railway system has,*! have already said, been about eight hundred 
million pounds; the work done has been most beneficial to the 
country ; but the I’emuneration to shar Aolders, who have provided the 
necessary funds, has, on the average, not much exceeded 4 per cent."^ 

Great as our railway system has become, however, it cannot be 
eaid to be complete. There are many parts of the kingdom where 
increased railway accommodation is demanded ; and directors, 
managers, and others connected with railway companies wdll know 
the constant pressure brought to bear upon them to assist in the 
formation of new railway companies, or in the construction or working 
of lines. Now, for this they have no means. They cannot assist out 

* It lias hecSi estimated that the total cost of railways .throughout the world may 
he put^at nearly 540, 000, 000. 
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of revenue, and neither their shareholders nor the general outside 
public will so readily as heretofore sanction the creation of hew steck, 
the security for which has been more or less invalidated by the 
threatening attitude of the Board of Trade. 

The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill proposes i;o alter the^constitu^ 
tion of the Railway Commission^ and, so far as it %oes, the proposed 
alteration is an improvement upon the constitutioli of the existing 
body by substituting • one * of the judges ,of the ^igh Court of 
JiTstice for the prosent president of the Commission. * This I 
consider to be a decided improvement, as it certainly seems right 
that in cases in which interests of great importance and magnitude, 
such as those between the public and the railway companies^ are 
involved, they should •be investigated before a tribunal of the 
highest legal authority, and this the existing Commission can 
hardly be said" to be. It has doubtless done its work on the whole 
satisfactorily; but it is surely fair and necessary that railway 
companies, by whom the vast railway system has been created, under 
Acts of Parliament upon the faith of which their shareholders have 
advanced their money, should have their rights substantially upheld, 
and that the vast interests in the trade of this country represented 
by railway companies should be protected by such a tribunal as would 
inspire the most implicit confidence in its decisions, and be as strong 
in legal and judicial experience as those which are open to other 
subjects of this realm. 

Although the appointment, as the president of the Commission, 
of a judge, by whom, as it is proposed, all purely legal questions 
will be decided, would be eminently^ satisfactory, the further com- 
position of the Commission does appear ' to be open to serious 
objection, as upon all practical (yiestions upon which points of law 
do not «rise the president is fo be associated with two^K:4*Jjj|jCal 
men of business,’' who in such matters are to be co-ordinate mth him. 

When the matters in dispute come to be investigated, I believe 
that most of them will be found to involve legAl as well as practical 
issues, and both to be so mixed up together as to be practically almost 
impossible to be separated ; but putting this aside* the definition of 
practical man of business would surely appear to be insufficient 
in the constitution of a tribunal to which interests of the greatest 
importance are referable. Nothing should be more fenced round 
with every possible safeguard than the constitution of all our legal 
tribunals. This will be generally admitted, but who will say that 
the above-mentioned definition will suffice to provide such safeguards. 
It may be said that the appointment of these Commissioners will be 
made upon the responsibility of the • Government of the day ; but I 
for one, aiid I believe many others, look upon this bu| as a feeble 
security for good appointments, and there are few but who, without 
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any great stretch of memory^ can call to mind Government appoint- 
ments to important and responsible offices of persons admittedly unfit 
for them, made on account of party or family influence. 

Supposing “ practical men of business/' in the best acceptation of 
the term, to receive ihese appointments, they will in all probability 
have been connected in business with either the trading and mercan- 
tile, or with the railway community, and either have a bias or sym- 
pathy, or else oe suppo;?ed to have such' bias or sympathy, with one 
or other of the pajrties to the case before them. .On the whole, 
it would appear to be desirable that the Railway Commission should 
be strictly a legal one, and the appointments to it, as other high 
legal appointments are, made by the authority and on the responsi- 
bility of the Lord High Chancellor ; and I think that such a tribunal 
would ^morc command the confidence of the public and the railway 
interests than any quasi-legal one such as that contemplated under 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill. The public do not, or ought 
not, to require from railway companies more than that to which they 
are by law entitled ; and the railway companies who have to expend 
an immense amount of capital, and have great responsibilities, under 
parliamentary sanction and dictation, not unnaturally say, ‘‘ Let us 
know what the law is, and we will obey it ; " but they have also, I 
think, the right to demand that those best acquainted with the law 
shall give them this information; nor must it be supposed that 
they stand before the public in the light of habitual ’ defaulters or 
aggressors, as the Committee of 1881-2, in its Report after the full 
and exhaustive inquiry conducted by them, say that — 

On the whole of the evidence, cthey acquit the railway com panics of any 
grave dereliction of their duty to the public. It is rernarkablo that no 
witnesses have appeared to complain of preferences given to individuals by 
railway companies tm acts of private fav^)\’r or partiality, such as w(^re more 
or+liiTji^quent during the years immediately preceding the Act of 1851. 
Your committee find that the rates for merchandise on the railways of tlie 
United Kingdom are in the main considerably below the maxima authorized 
by Parliament, although these chiirges appear to be higher for the longer 
distances than on ma^y Continental lines ; but on the other liand, the service 
on our home railways is perfo|;med much more rapidly than on tlie Continent.’' 

All systems and institutions are more or less impcr/ect : all have 
much to learn from experience, the. discoveries of science, and the 
inventions of art. Nor do the railway managers claim any 
exemption from this rule for themselves or their companies. They 
are, on the other hand, ever on the watch to avail themselves of 
every aid to the successful conduct of the great undertakings confided 
to their control, and are ever desirous of discussing with, and as far 
as they can meeting the reasonable demands of, the traders and the 
public ; and those who have really studied the evidence given before 
the Conimitfte of 1881 must, I think, arrive at the conclusion that it 
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has been their practice to do so. With regaM to the personal safety 
of those who travel by their lincs^ they make no demur in lun- 
reservcdly falling in with the requirements of the Soard of Trade ; 
bat as regards the rates and charges allowed them by Parliament^ 
and which are the only security for the colossa^ expenditure provided 
by all classes in the country in the construction o# the railways, they 
do very strongly protest against ^bitrary interference by the Board 
of Trade or Parliament, and they further most eatnestly contend 
that, as regards thtf|* position in respect of tfie administration of the 
law, they should not be placed at a disadvantage with that which is 
held by other persons and interests throughout the country. 

• L. L. Diilwyn. 
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THE IfllSH DIFFICULTY. 


T he favourable reception accorded by the press to the article on 
this subject, admitted anonymously to the March number of 
this Review by the kindness of the editor, has encouraged the writer 
to place before the public some further considerations on this impor- 
tant subject, the result of exceptional opportunities of gauging the feel- 
ing both of the Northern and Southern population of the sister island. 

The important principles then enforced were, that any scheme of 
Home Rule that will satisfactorily solve the Irish difficulty must be 
based on strictly equitable principles, must be fair pJike to the agri- 
cultural and Roman Catholic population of the SouVh, to the wealthy 
and Protestant manufacturing population of the North, as well as 
to the people of Grdht Rriiain ; and that the advantages proposed to 
be cojujfded to Irefcind must be suclf a«, if demanded, may witli safety 
be granfid to Scotland and Wales. 

^ The present is unquestionably a most important crisis in our 
nation^s history, and it behoves every lover of his country to contri- 
bute his best efforts to the solution of this difficult problem, sinking 
all party feeling and political prejudice, f It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say, that upon the satisfactory solution of ^this question 
depends the welfare both of the Irish and English nations, possibly 
even the integrity of the British empire. 

Want of justice in the treatment of the Southern population of 
Ireland by the Imperial Legislature has in times past been the fruit- 
ful source of our present trouble; but allowing this, it appears 
now as if many of our politicians are prepared to attempt 
to repair the admitted wrong at the cost of injustice to all the 
other parts of the empire. If we study the expressed views of 
extreme pArt&ans on either side, we fin^ some who maintain that 
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but little, if any, alteration of the relations between the two kingdoms 
is needed, and that to restore peace and prosperity all that is required 
is a firm administration of the present law : they appear altogether to 
ignore the fact that this view has long prevailed and been acted upon 
for generations, resulting only in perpetually recurring coercive 
measures which have left Ireland in its present^tate of disturbance 
and discontent, and made the treatment of thai^ country by Great 
Britain a byword amd re{)roach amongst the nati&ns of the earth. 
9*licy also ignore* jkhe fact that under similar treatment® half the 
landlords of Ireland have become non-resident, and that in only 
thirty years, from 1850 to 1880, ninety thousand farmers were 
evicted from their holdings, rendering • homeless half a million of 
persons, probably one-third of the whole agricultural population of 
the South.' They seem, moreover, to take no account of the^changed 
condition of ^lolitical representation, and that a compact and deter- 
mined band of Irish representatives are prepared to go , to almost 
any extreme in furthering the aspirations of their country, who 
will assuredly meet with much sympathy and support from the 
democracy, which now dominates the English constituencies. On 
the other hand, there arc many extreme politicians who profess 
to look upon all the evils from which Ireland is suffering as the 
result of the English connection. These seem prepared to sacrifice the 
rights of all other classes to the interests of the agriculturists, and 
even to risk the dismemberment of the magnificent empire which has 
been handed down to us, in their determination to try some revolu- 
tionary experiment. They equally ignore the facts of history, nnd 
fail to take into account that, in spite of all that has been 
wrong in the legislation of the past, the people of Ireland 
are, as a whole, far better ofl’ tlian at any former period ; that at no 
formcB time could that country liave passed throifgh such of 

bad harvests, nor encountered such competition in the ^le of jts 
principal products, as it has experienced during the last seven years, 
M’ithout infinitely greater suffering and wretchedness than have 
actually follqwed. They ignore the fact that a large section of 
the country is not only seriously^ dver-populkted, but that the 
agricultural Jabourers, who used to bring back wealth from harvesting 
in England, have to a great extent lost their occupation ; in a word, 
that destitution and hunger are the chief causes of prevalent political 
discontent, and that much of this results from sources altogether 
independent of forms of government. 

It is absolutely necessary for politicians who seek satisfactorily to 
solve the Irish difficulty to weigh carefully every side of this great 
problem, and while giving due importance to those political dis- 
advantages which demand removal, and endeavouring to meet as 
far as possible the natural aspirations of the people, to remember 

3 N 2 • 
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that there arc conditions of soil^ climate, and congested population, 
which no political reforms will touch, and the evil effects of which 
will be grievously aggravated by any legislation tending to expatriate 
* the wealthier classes, and to prevent ‘capital from being employed in 
the country. 

Since the previous article was written, the two Government Bills 
for the establishment of Home Rulo and the purchase of land in 
Ireland have been introduced, and it is h'ardly ‘ an exaggeration to 
say that they have been met with almost universal dissatisfaction ; 
for though personal devotion to Mr. Gladstone has secured from his 
party a certain amount of nominal support, yet even that support has 
been given with hesitation and doubt, and with suggestions of amend- 
ments to his measures which clearly show that, but for the prestige 
of his great name, the whole scheme would have met with summary 
condemnation. 

It is, however, scarcely to be regretted that his schemes should 
have been introduced, for though undoubtedly unacceptable in their 
present form, familiarity ^with the idea of extensive alterations in 
the political relations of the two countries, which the discussion of 
them has induced, may pave the way to a satisfactory settlement. 

In their present form, both Bills are undoubtedly unsatisfactory, the 
principles upon which they are founded violating not only justice, but 
the most cherished principles of the Liberal party ; and to constitute an 
Irish Parliament on the lines proposed could only result ultimately 
in a total separation of the two countries, as well as in untold injury 
to both. Yet, by the introduction of some important amendments, 
even the present Bills may be sq altered as to satisfy the just claims 
of Ireland, and without injustice to the other nationalities. 

The first error in the scheme is updoubtedly its provision for the 
banjjjlu^nt or dism'issal of the Irish re^presentatives from the Imperial 
P^arliamenT, whilst Ireland is still subjected to taxation for Imperial 
purposes. To deprive this important portion of the United Kingdom 
of all voice in the Imperial Parliament, whilst it is subject to 
taxation and liable to suffer equally with the remainder of the 
kingdom from an^ error in^ Imperial ^fclicy, is to degrade it to the 
position of a mere dependency ; and the fact that the^ Home Rule 
party at Westminster have made no protest against such degradation 
appears utterly inexplicable, unless indeed they look upon this scheme 
as only a nieans of obtaining entire separation. It would be other- 
wise incomprehensible how any Irish patriot could welcome legisla- 
tion which would deprive his country of the influence it now possesses 
in the control of Imperial affairs. But whilst it is impossible to 
banish the representatives of the Irish nation from the Imperial 
Parliament sq long as Ireland continues a portion of the United 
Kingdom, it' is equally impossible in justice to the remainder of the 
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empire that Ireland, having obtained a statutory Parliament and full 
control over her own affairs, should still retain the same number of 
representatives as at present. This would be to make the Irish repre- 
sentatives the rulers of the United Kingdom. The only practical solu- 
tion of this difficulty is that to which the •popular judgment is 
tending— namely, that until some general systemTof Imperial federa- 
tion has been establishc(^ the tiumbcr of representatives sent by 
Ireland to the Imperial Parliament should be regulated by the 
proportion of its contributions to the Imperial treasury. * 

If possible, a still more serious fault in Mr. Gladstone's scheme 
is the treatment which he accords to the Protestant minority^ 
especially to those resident in the north of Ireland. Its provisions 
would, if carried oift, subject the whole of the Protestants of 
Ireland to the will of the dominant p^ty in the Dublin Pariiament : 
this party being practically representative of the priest-led peasants 
of the South. 

The proposed safeguards — the two ordcA, the property qualifica- 
tion, the minority veto — are not onlyba(l\in themselves, but opposed 
to the democratic spirit of the age. They would certainly soon be 
removed as unworkable, while even during their existence they would 
fail to afford any real protection. The new government in Ireland 
would possess full power of taxation, the appointment of the judges, 
the organizing and control of the police ; and as it would depend for 
its very existence upon the favour of the im2)OYerished agriculturists 
of the South, led by the priests, the more wealthy and Protestant 
population of th^ North would undoubtedly be looked upon* as a fair 
subject for taxation or veiled pillage. And as the judges would 
also be jjractically nominees of the priests, JProtestaiits would be 
deprived of all judicial security; even the police^ being the servants 
of thdse M'hom Protestants nave for generations rcgar^.4 a£.4;heir 
hereditary enemies. | 

It is unreasonable to expect that the wealthy intelligent popu- 
lation of the North would quietly submit to such degradation, 
and allow themselves to be separated (rom their kindred across the 
sea, or that the Protestants of England would stand calmly by and 
see ProtestSntism itself placed under the foot of Eomanism, or 
consent to that large population, with which they are connected by 
ties of religion and of blood, being subjected to the tyranny of those 
who delight to describe themselves as aliens, and whom Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, in one of his most unfortunate expressions, has described 
as foreigners. . 

Coercion of all kinds, even when necessary, is undoubtedly a mis- 
fortune, but certainly it would be the climax of cynical baseness for 
Great Britain to coerce the Protestant North of Ireland in order to 
compel the* inhabitants to quhmit to a hated union, wliichj^ould in 
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fact be absolute subjection to those from whom they are entirely 
separated by race, religion, and sympathy. 

Home Rule, if granted, as to some considerable extent it un- 
doubtedly should be, must be equally allowed to the North as to tlic 
South, or the province of Ulster be altogether excepted from this 
legislation and permitted to continue as heretofore its legislative 
union with Grcfit Britain, unless, find uptil of their own free-will, 
the people desire legislative union with the South., 

It appears to be too much taken for granted that, because Ireland 
is an island, no distinction can be made in legislating for its different 
provinces. This idea is altogether fallacious; continents arc but large 
islands, and an island is but a small continent ; and if, as we find 
to be the case, different States can exist with no further boundary 
than ail imaginary line, as bi Germany, Switzerland, and America, 
there can be no insuperable difficulty in adopting a similar arrange- 
ment in the government of Ireland, especially as it is proposed to retain 
the customs and excise^vnder the control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The only plausibi^i 6bjcction that has in fact been urged 
against granting separate Parliaments to Ulster and the South, is that 
to do so would meat with strong opposition from the Irish Home 
Rule party. But the object of any new legislation must not be to 
satisfy any particular party, but to meet the just claims of the whole 
of the Irish people ; and while it would undoubtedly be more satis- 
factory to the followers of Mr. rarncll to be able to report to their 
constituencies that they had not only obtained from Great Britain 
self-government for the South, but also the pow,er of taxing and 
ruling their northern neiglibours, yet if justice and not temporary 
expediency is to be* the ground of future legislation, such a claim 
is entirely inadmissible. Moreover,^!! justice is measured out to the 
Sowell tSi^re is but little fear that any large amount of disconfent will 
d^ist for long, except among those whose real object is to obtain a total 
severance of the countries, and who would find in the establishment 
of two Parliaments a complete defeat of their aims. 

The Bill for gr|inting Hqme Rule has evoked much hostile criti- 
cism, but that which relates to the purenase of the land is even more 
unpopular. This is not surprising ; since nominally at feast it makes 
the people of Great Britain responsible for a large amount of debt 
for the purpose of removing dif&culties in the way of granting Home 
Rule to the Irish nation. That a great deal of this opposition is 
factitious and the result of mere party spirit using a cry for the sake 
of ijopularity, may be allowed ; but at the same time there is a just 
instinct in the objection of the taxpayers of Great Britain to become 
even nominally responsible for a debt to be incurred for the expatria- 
tion of thet Irish landlords. 

In order to obtain a just view of this important portion of the 
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Irish problem^ upon which the success of the whole will undoubt- 
edly depend, it is necessary to keep clearly in mind th6 naturd and 
amount of the present responsibility of the State to the Irish land- 
lords ; many of whom, it must always be remembered; bought property 
in Ireland under Acts of Parliament practically guaranteeing the 
security of their possession^ and all of whom rely TQ)on the good faith of 
the Government of the United IKngdom to providd for its subjects this 
security. The limit of (xovernment responsibility that should a 
tenant break his contract, unless such contract is in itself inequit- 
able or has been forced upon him by compulsion, or should the 
rent be withheld, the Government is pledged to reinstate the 
owner in possession of his property and to compel . the pay- 
ment of the debt dub so far as the tenant is able to pay. Such, 
in brief, is the responsibility of th^ Imperial Government to all 
owners of property ; and should it wish to transfer this responsibility, 
it clearly is not morally justified in doing so without cither obtaining 
the consent of those interested, or provid^'ig for them equal security 
to that which they at present possess.^ , The problem is, can this 
undoubted obligation of the Imperial Government towards the land- 
owners of Ireland be fulfilled, presuming a statutory Parliament is 
established in Ireland, without saddling the people of Great Britain 
with a debt which does not belong to them ? The following scheme, 
it is submitted, effectually meets the justice of the case. 

It is proposed to give Ireland a separate statutory Parliament, with 
power of taxation, the appointment of magistrates, and the control of 
the police ; and .^his proposal justifies owners of property in protesting 
against such a transfer of power, which would practically do away with 
the security they now possess. Mr. Gladstonp fully recognizes this 
right, and proposes to grant pecuniary compensation, but illogically 
he cohfines it to a portion omy of those who would be aggrievsd^ by 
limiting the amount. The suggested plan is to provide that|on 
the formation of the statutory Parliament or Parliaments, any 
landowner unwilling to remain under the new conditions should 
be entitled •to claim that the provincial government should pur- 
chase his property at a fair valuation — the valuation to be made by 
two valuers, one appointed by himself, the other by the Irish 
government, with power, in case they are unable to agree, to call 
in an .umpire, to be noininatcd by the Imperial authorities. To 
base the sum to be pajd to the landowners upon a certain number 
of years^ purchase, as now proposed, would work unjustly, inasmuch as 
a considerable amount of land is let above, and a considerable amount 
below, its real value; but purchase by valuation is. open to no such 
objection. The price having been thus fixed, the Irish govern- 
ment would hand over to the vendor inscribed stock,#elj^ing forth the 
particulars^ of the property thus purchased, and bearing jhree per 
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cent, interest^ both the principal and interest being secured^ firstly^ 
upod the property itself, and secondly, on the Irish revenue ; the 
due fulfilment of this contract to be guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government, which would then, as now, on breach of the contract, 
transfer the land back to the vendor, or failing this be bound to 
give him compensation. Such an arrangement would involve the 
Imperial Governm^eut in no greattr liability or responsibility than 
now attaches to it, and as full control over the customs as well as 
over the ‘military is to be retained, it would then' havc no more diAi- 
culty in fulfilling its obligations than at present. 

Under such a scheme all parties would be justly dealt with : the 
landowners would receive the full value of their property ; the people 
of Great Britain would have no addition made to their debt; the 
tenant 'rould obtain an important reduction of his rent ; whilst the 
responsibility of the Imperial Government would soon become merely 
nominal. ^ 

>■ 



jOONTEMPORkRY LIFE AND THOUGJIT 
IN FRANCE. 


T hings never turn out so well as we It pe, nor so ill as we fear. 

For the last two or three years French affairs seem to have set them- 
selves to prove the truth of this adage. There was a moment when 
it was possible to believe that the Bepublie was going to be established 
on an immovable basis, and to give us sound finance and splendid 
colonies, together with great military and educational improvements ; 
it was even possible to believe, with JT. Ferry, that we were to have a 
Parliament capable of giving reasonable attention to the business of the 
nation, and of keeping the same Ministry in office for several years at a 
time. This dream was put to flight by the panic of Lang Son, the fall 
of M. Ferry, the discovery of the defiejt, tlie passing of the Military 
Recrnitment Bill, which does away with the voluntary system, and by 
the election of the present ChamUir of Deputies, irf which a majority of 
two hundred and fifty rational llejnblicans find themselves at the mercy 
of a coalJlion of two minorities, the Right and the Extreme Left**" 

Miew grouping of parties justified our worst misgivings, whiSi indeedi 
seemed fated to be realized to the utmost when ]VI. Brisson carried the 
ratification of the treaty with China and the vcfte of credit for the 
organization of Tonquin by a majority of only two members, one of 
whom declares tliat his vote was given fof him agaujst his will, while 
the other was out at sea, and a friend deposited his vote without con- 
sulting him. *The Chamber seemed doomed to struggle between 
impotence and extravagance ; the wave of public opinion, which bad 
returned two hundred Royalists or Bonapartists to Parliament, seemed 
to be still rising ; and the country seemed condemned to a policy of 
abstention abroad and disturbance at home, with the risk of its all 
ending in another revolution. I do not say that even now all fear of 
such disasters is quite set at rest ; but certainly during the last five 
months events have taken a more hopeful, turn, and the Chamber has 
shown more sense and Ministers more firmness than one might have 
expected of them. • ^ 

Three impoitant facts have marked the close of 1885 and tlie opening 
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of 1886 — the votes of credit for Tonquiii and Madagascar, the re-election 
of M. Grevy, and the formation of the De Preycinet Ministry. 

The two first attracted but little public attention, and yet every day 
helps to reveal their importance. At the time of the general election 
M. Ferry^s colonial policy was the stalking-horse of all the enemies of 
the Opportunist qjajovity, and few there were who dared assert that we 
were right in remaining in Tonquin and Madagascar. Even those who 
did assert it entrenched themselvels behind motives of national honour, 
and made all sorts of reserves as to tlie qutetioii of utility. A few 
months have rolled away, and, with the mobility natural to the Fi^feficli 
character, Tonquin and Madagascar are all but popular again. Hardly 
had the luckless General de Courcy been recalled from Tonquin — whither 
he had set out with a spirit bent on martial exploits, and where he had 
ended by creating nothing but difficulty and disorder — when the country 
was pacified, the frontiers occupied without' the striking of a single 
blow, and the famous Black, Flags transformed into peaceful cultivators 
of the soil. M. Paul Bert had the courage to undertake the difficult 
task ot organizing the'French protectorate in Annam and the govern- 
ment of Tonquin. took his whole family with him ; and the confi- 
dence he thus showed ?u the future of our colonies in the i*ar East has 
done much to reassure pti blic opinion in France, to encourage our Indo- 
Chinese colonists, and to dispose China to the loyal execution of the 
treaty of Tien-tsin. The task of the negotiators empowered to con- 
clude the treaty of commerce was immensely lightened, and the treaty 
has been signed more quickly than was expected. 

In Madagascar, M. de Freycinet has had the prudence not to insist 
on impossible concessions, but to content himself with modest but solid 
advantages. The cession of the Bay of Diego Suarez gives a valuable 
acquisition to our fleet ; and if the term “ protectorate has been 
eliminated, out of deference to native susceptibilities, the powers to be 
exercised by the French ilesident at Tananariva will enable him to make 
French influence dominant throughout the island. The energy and 
ability of M. Le Myre de Vilers justify the hope that he will know how 
to use the advantages secured by the new treaty. The rest will depend 
on the '?.''yalty of the Hovas and the goodwill of England. 

Meanwhile the new territories of the Congo and the Ogooue have 
been united to that of the Gaboon under the government of M. de 
Brazza. It remains to be seen whether with the qualities of the ex- 
plorer he combin*e6 those^ of the .’^ministrator. Certainly in those 
regions a vast fiteld of activity lies open to our pioneers. 

It will thus be seen that the colonial policy of M Ferry has been 
skilfully and steadily carried out by M. de Freycinet. M. Ferry’s atti- 
tude in relation to Germany has also been in some respects maintained. 
M. de Freycinet seeks to create a good understanding by emphasizing 
common interests. In reference to the Efistern Question, France has 
constantly acted in accord with Germany ; in Africa an amicable solu- 
tion has been found for pending disputes ; and in Oceania, Germany 
has declared that she will offer no opposition^ to the annexation of the 
New Hebrides. If manifestations of Prussophobia on the part of a 
few individuals occasionally evoke a burst of Gallophobia in the German 
press, thc^ fiovemments of the twp countries remain on a footing of 
mutual goodwill* A book called ‘‘ Avant la Bataille ** lately attracted 
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some attention on account of its bellicose tone and its preface by 
M. Ddroulede ; but the public has ceased to take any notice of it sitice 
it turned out to have been written^ not by an officer in the* service^ but 
by a journalist of questionable competence and slender reputation. The 
thing was a bookseller^s speculation^ not a political^manifesto. 

The re-election of M. Grevy, notwithstanding disgraceful scenes 
amidst which it took place, and for which the members of the Right 
were mainly responsible, has been a*reassurihg elernent^in the situation 
t^t home. The scenes tnemselves were not without their effect. In the 
fifsl place, they carried home to the minds of some members of the Left 
the necessity of avoiding the repetition of such occasions, and finally 
dissipated any idea of a revision of the Constitution ; while at the same 
time they damaged the prestige gained by the Conservative party at the 
elections, by showing how violent, unreasoning, and impolitic a party it 
was. Its attitude at the Congress undoubtedly did much to secure the 
victory of the Republicans at the bye-elections which have since taken 
place. More than this : the mass of the country, which does not trouble 
its head about politics, but does care about quietness and seci|rity, was 
astonished to see how easily and quietly — notwithstanding the fuss got 
up by a few rowdies at Versailles — the reui^val of M. Grdvy^s powers 
had been effected. Twice since the end of January 1879 the great cen- 
tral machinery of the Constitution has been set in motion — once in 1884* 
for the revision of the constitutional laws, and now again for the presiden- 
tial election ,* and behold, it worked without jarring and without accident ; 
and it appeared, after all, that in point of political stability the Republic 
might vie with many a monarchy, such as that of Spain, which the 
death of Alphonso XIL had brought into imminent danger. The very 
personality of M. Grevy has no doubt largely contributed to ensure the 
regular working of the Republican Constitution. Sundry charges may 
of course be brought against him — ^the charge of not having utilized his 
high station for the encouragement of»inte]Iectual or artistic progress, 
of having taken no pains to inform himself by travel of the requirements 
of the country, or to familiarize Uhe people with tfie sight of the execu- 
tive poWipr in its present form, aiid^of-having used the resources confided 
to him for the representation of the State to swell his private IfbrtutrfL 
But he has done the Republic the immeasurable service of proving, by 
his very self-effacement, that it is possible for an ingipersonal Government 
to maintain itself in France; that it is mot necessary for the Executive 
to be always making itself felt, that the Co,nstitation may work steadily 
without noise or shock, and be scrupulously respected all the while. 
M.Orevy has sought no unwholesome popularity, he has caused no scandal; 
and yet, without ever transgressing the limits of his post and functions, 
he has now and again exerted over his Ministers the infiuence of his calm 
and balanced judgment. At one moment he was in some danger of 
being compromised by tlui political intrigues of his son-in Jaw, M. Wil- 
son, who tried to shelter himself under the President's name ; but he 
succeeded in repudiating any compromising solidarity. If the Republic 
lasts, much of its stability will be due to M. Qrevy's work in laying its 
foundations. Some one called the monarchy of 1830 the best of Repub- 
lics. M. Qrevy^s presidency might with equal justice be called the best 
of eonstitutiofal sovereignties. « 

Unfortunately, while we have at the summit of the edifice a temporary 
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element of stability, the edifice itself, built on the shifting sands of 
popular suffrage, is far from ottering a sufficient guarantee of its own 
permanence. The Chamber of Deputies, divided into three great fac- 
tions — Reactionaries, Moderates, and Radicals — themselves subdivided 
into a crowd of smaller groups composed in great part of untried, ill-edu- 
cated, and perhaps ev^n scarcely serious men, can furnish no solid, support 
to any Ministry, ^fhe Cabinet collected by M. de Freycinet is the very 
image of the Chanriber itself, and de Freycinet is the only man in 
France who coiitd eithei^ form such a Ministry 6r keep it together when 
formed.^ Ilis very defects, his want of consistency and political pttu- 
ciple, his intriguing spirit, his love of small measures and small man- 
oeuvres, stand him at this moment in almost as good stead as his better 
qualities — his persuasive eloquence, his flexibility, his skill in reading 
and managing men. In the Ministry of Public Instruction he has 
retained M. Goblet, an intelligent, active, honest, liberal-minded man, 
and a„,good speaker. Together with M. de Freycinet himself and 
M. Aube, M. Goblet is one of the most distinguished members of the 
Cabinet ; and he has the additional advantage of being in sympatliy 
with the Radicals, since he shares their hostility to the Opportunists, 
and is a hot partisan ^fiithe separation of Church and State. The 
Minister of Justice, M. I^mole, is a Moderate, very good and very 
mediocre ; at the Ministry of Finance, another Moderate, M. Sadi- 
Carnot ; at the Ministry of Public Works, M. RaYhaut, a very intelligent 
and competent Minister, also belonging to Ibe Moderate Left; at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, M. Develle, of the Moderate Left again. These 
four — M.Demulo, M.Sadi-Carnot, M.Baihaut, M, Develle — form the link 
between M. de Frej^’cinet and the old Gambettist and Ferrist majority. 
M. Sarrien, the Minister of the Interior; M. Granet, of the Post-office; 
M. Lockroy, Minister of Commerce and Industry; and ]\1. Boulanger, 
Minister of War, are the representatives in the Cabinet of the Radical 
and the Extreme Left. M. Sai^'ien is completely under the influence of 
M. Wilson ; M. Boulanger is said to have cast in his fortunes with those 
of M. Clemenceau. Certainly his speeches arc intended to catch the 
applause of the Extreme Left. As rahis acts, they have hitherto been 
o^ifineli^,o replacing the old committees of his department by technical 
Committees, which are to have less power, but will, it is alleged, get 
through more work, and to allowing military men to wear their beards, 
and to come home to barracks ^ little later in the evening. He has also 
withdrawn the various army Bills passed 1 y the Chamber, under the pre- 
text of prcparing*a single Bill for the reorganization of the army. The 
only result of this step will be — and perhaps this was its real intention — 
to postpone indefinitely any change in the status quo, and to get rid of 
the disastrous Military Recruitment Bill passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, without provoking a conflict in the Senate. The Minister of 
Marine, Admiral Aube, occupies a place altogether apart in the Cabinet. 
Though an old Republican, he has always held aloof from party struggles; 
and he h£is never concealed bis sympathy with the services rendered by 
the Catholic clergy to French influence in the East. M. Aube is a man 
of rare integrity and an experienced naval officer ; but above all be is 
a scientifio specialist, who has made the torpedo his peculiar study. He 
holds tha^ the torpedo will play a leading part in the naval warfare of 
the fi:fJ(ore ; and his object in accepting the Ministry of Marine is to 
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renew our naval material, in view of the new conditions we have to meet. 
M. Aube was the inspirer of the remarkable papers on this subject 
recently published by M. Gabriel Charmes, whose loss as a thinker and 
writer we have lately been called to deplore. 

Thus composed, the Ministry is a pretty faithful image of the Left of 
the Chamber, with all its shades, from the tender Wue of M. Develle or 
M. dc Freycinet himself, to the uncompromising red^f M. Lockroy and 
M. Boulanger. The personal ties wl^ch link each member of the Cabinet 
to a certain group in tjje Chamber, the demonstrated impossibility of 
forming any more homogeneous Ministry, and fhe personal ascondancy 
exercised by M. dc Freycinet himself whenever he speaks, generally 
sullice to secure a majority when it comes to a division ; but it is a 
majority which has not two ideas in common, and which can undertake 
in common no single useful work, no legislative task. And it is further 
liable to be held in check; at any point by a coalition of the Right and 
the Extreme Left. Ever since last January the Chamber hag been 
wasting its time, in the discussion of interpellations and idle questions. 
Now it is a question of an amnesty for all the political criminals; 
now some of the deputies take it into their heads to banish* all the 
members of reigning families, because M. uinais has betrayed a 
wish to get rid of the Republic ; now it is th*'^^ Decazeville business that 
has to be discussed, then the Chatcauvillain. Each interpellation takes 
two or three sittings, long speeches are made, and the business of the 
country stands oVer. 

The anarchy of opinion and the general impotence of the Chamber, 
from a practical point of view, were never more fully displayed than at 
the time of the nomination of the Budget Committee and the discussion 
of the projected loan. They began by excluding from the Committee all 
members of the Right, in defiance of the elementary principle that all 
factions of Parliament should have a share in the financial control. They 
then proceeded to ^iominate, as it were by haphazard, in each of the 
bureaux de la Chambre (sections of the CBamber), either .the best speakers 
or the persons most acceptable for one reason or anotiier, absolutely with- 
out reference to their financial abilitjjor experience or qualifications of any 
sort. They thus obtained a comifiitte'e composed half of Moderates a/ti 
half of Radicals, and in which M. Laguerre, one of the extren^st mem^ 
bers of the Extreme Left, who aims at making himself a reputation by 
his violence against the magistracy in particular, hafe been made reporter 
of the Budget of Justice ! M. RouvierJ who at least is a rational and 
competent persem, was elected President of the Committee by a majority 
of only a single vote. The incoherence of the committee's ideas of 
finance was m^Kle sufficiently apparent in the discussion on the loan. 
It was a perfect Babel ; they never would have arrived at any practical 
proposition if M. de Freycinet had not, while agreeing to reduce the 
loan from 1,500,000,000 to 900,000,000, induced the committee to 
accept without farther diseussion the Bill prepared by the Government. 
The Government had, moreover, made the mistake of formally announcing, 
in its declaration of the 16th of January, that it did not propose to raise 
any loan at all. It is true that the present loan is not of quite the 
ordinary character. Its object is to effect a diminution of the floating 
debt by transfowning a part of it into consolidated debt^ Jt may Iw 
argued that the operation is simply an operation on papei^ and really 
adds nothing to the burdens of the State. ^ 
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While the Chamber of Deputies was champing the bit and growing 
day by day more aware of its helplessness, the Senate — which has the 
great advantage of possessing a homogeneous majority at once Bepubli- 
can and Moderate, and which, besides, counts among its members many 
distinguished men — was engaged in passing, after a very brilliant and 
very profound discusLion, the Primary Education Bill, by which primary 
education is made'^iecular, gratuitous, and compulsory. The discussion 
demonstrated once^ more how diS\pult it is for the politician to treat a 
question of this kind with real impartialitj*, or t^ form any distinct con- 
ception of what the neutralization of education really means. M. tr.p]es 
Simon, speaking in the name of liberty, eloquently upheld the right ot 
the communes to place their schools under clerical direction, in face of 
the obvious fact that the rights of dissenting minorities can have no 
chance of being respected unless the schools are secularized. M. Goblet, 
for his part, instead of simply maintaining the absolute neutrality of the 
school| in the matter of religious or philosophical opinions, began by 
attacking clerical and Catholic education, not only as contrary to 
modern ideas, but as superstitious and immoral, and then volunteered 
his own profession of spiritualistic faith — thus going out of his way 
twice over, first to attack ^a religion dear to a large number of French- 
men, and a clergy actual^ * paid by the State, and then to pronounce 
himself in favour of a particular philosophic doctrine. This is but one 
of a thousand instances of the false and rhetorical manner in which 
these questions are formulated and discussed. 

The parliamentary topics of the day are not, however, those which 
are uppermost in thoughtful minds. These are chiefly concerned with 
the future; and whatever may be the point of view from which it is 
regarded, the outlook is sufficiently serious. To some the economic 
question is all-engrossing. They sec nothing for it but that the crisis 
which for three years has been paralyzing our commerce, our industry, 
and our agriculture, must go on from bad to w(fi*se ; that the deficit 
must grow with* the depression, and that a state of things will be 
brought about whioli cannot but leai^to grave consequences. But it is 
not every one wh9 takes this pessimist view. No doubt, if a political 
^isis were to supervene, or if war should break out, the financial diffi- 
{culty wohld become pressing, not to say overwhelming; but putting 
aside any such desperate contingency, things do not seem quite so bad 
as some people make out. Some very competent judges consider that 
the industrial crisis has rcachfed its limit, and that the gravity of the 
agricultural crisis has been greatly exaggerated. This opinion has 
recently been expressed, as regards the former point, by M. Jacques 
Siegfried, one of the directors of the eoviptoir ife^icompte ; and 
as regards the second, by M. Risler, President of* the Agronomic 
Institute. It is true that, partly through the ignorance of 

the agricultural classes, partly from an undue reliance on the natural 
fertility of the soil, wc have not made life most of our agricultural 
advantages; that the facility of international intercourse renders 
foreign competition every day more formidable ; and that the 
disproportionate rise of wages, and the higher standard of comfort 
in all classes of society, make it difficult to compete with German 
industry, w]pch produces so much more cheaply than^e can. Never- 
theless, ttemgh we may see no recurrtoce of the extraordinary prosperity 
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of the years 1852-1860, we may well hope that*the distress from which 
so many countries have been suffering during the last few years ^ill^ 
gradually diminish in France as well as elsewhere. It has sprung from, 
economic causes of a very general nature, and it is from causes equally 
general that the remedy must be looked for, and not from those pallia- 
tives to which people attribute an imaginary importance. The "F4tes 
du Commerce et de Plndustrie,'^ held in Paris during the winter and 
spring, may have invented some new amusements, but they can hardly 
be said to have rendered any appreciable service to commerce and in- 
du^^y ; and it is very doubtful whether the International Exhibition of 
1889 will have any result except that of making* life in Paris a little 
dearer than it is. 

A far more serious matter is the political situation, with the social 
and moral situation arising out of it. As I have already explained, the 
situation is not acute; it is not, and for the present is not likely to be, 
marked by violence ; but it is marked by a feebleness and uncertainty 
which in some Respects is almost worse. Universal suffinge se%ms to 
have the fatal result of bringing into Parliament, and therefore into power, 
men of more and more subversive opinions and less and less political 
capacity ; it tends to substitute for educated, abk3, and moderate men, a 
set of noisy, meddlesome, and incapable politicians. When popular 
feeling reacts against the tendency to be led by its flatterers and its 
bedesmen, it falls back, not on the moderate men it has rejected, but, 
by the law of contraries, on those who are I'eactionarics outright. Hence 
we have a Chamber of Deputies in which a Government majority is a 
thing impossible, and a Cabinet formed of the most heterogeneous 
materials ; and hence, too, the hopelessness of anything like a consecu- 
tive policy or of any firmness on the part of Ministers in dealing with 
home aiPairs. Ministers can think of nothing but how to maintain their 
position in reference to the members of this or that parliamentary 
group ; the deputies can think of nothing but how to maintain theirs 
in the eyes of the departmental commitfees. The policy of the Govern- 
ment is thus necessarily characterized by weakness and vacillation. No 
serious measures of retrenchraent^cpn be carried out, because you must 
always have places with vliiclv to gratify the deputies. The 
personnel of our administrative and judicial institutions W steadily 
losing character, in consequence of the parliamentary influence which itf 
more and more freely exercised both in nominating and removing; and 
so powerless is the Administration agrfinst the claims of the deputies 
and their friends, that even in the matter of taxes and customs the 
strictness of the regulations is relaxed by favour. As to the opinions of 
the Governmeiit, you never can get to know them ; it has to satisfy 
too many opposing interests. It must profess free-trade principles at 
Bordeaux and protection at llouen; it must be a promoter of the 
separation between Church and State with M. Goblet and M. Lockroy, 
and a friend of the Concordat with M. Demole and M. de Freycinet ; 
here it must be for centralization, and there for local government; 
it must be ready to befriend the great companies, and ready to 
denounce them ; it must find fair words for the partisans of communal 
autonomy, and lead the workmen to rely on its support against their 
employers; and^ on the other hand, it must promise to bring the whole 
severity of the law to bear on the excesses of the press, or^Jil platform. 
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or tho streets. Not that any of these promises need bo kept ; they can 
Tbe*broken all round with even-handed impartiality. The officials, not 
knowing whose instructions to follow, or whom to look to for any effi- 
cient support, simply let things go ; and, little by little, moral anarchy 
is setting in throughout the country. The occurrence at Decazeville 
afforded a very striking illustration of this dismal state of things. A 
strike, got up by^agitators from outside, had broken out in a mine of 
the Aveyron. The condition of tj^le workmen was good ; the share- 
holders were getting no profits at all. * Thastrikj began with the murder 
of an engineer under thdf very eyes of the mayor and the sub-prefect, jv]jio 
did not so mu^h as call in the police in time to prevent the atrocity. 
The prefect then intervened, but in such a manner as to make it appear 
that he sympathized with the workmen. The Government, fearing to 
displease its friends of the Extreme Left, seemed likely at first to take 
the same side. The Municipal Council of Paris was allowed to vote ten 
thousapd francs for the relief of the strikers — or rather as a subscription 
to the strike; and then the deputies Basly, Caraclinat, Micheliu, and 
Hugues, and the journalists E. lloche and Luc Quercy, came down to 
Decazeville to fortify the luckless miners in their illusions, to hold out 
hopes of State intervciiitign, and to encourage them to persist in a 
struggle which could by no possibility have a favourable issue, since 
they knew perfectly well that the company could afford no further con- 
cession without completing its own ruin. Then at last justice intervened. 
M. Roche and M. Luc Quercy were arrested on the charge of having 
wittingly disseminated false information for the purpose of stirring up 
the workmen. After a scandalous trial, in the course of which M. La- 
guerre, a deputy, and the reporter of the Budget for Justice, insulted the 
Procurator of the Republic in open court, the accused were sonlenccd 
to fifteen months' imprisonment. The chief result of the sentence was 
to make M. Roche a candidate at the parliamentary election of the 
3nd of May ; and the Government was summoned lo release him from 
prison in order that he flight appear on the hustings. The Govern- 
ment showed its usual want of resolution. It sent a magistrate to en- 
treat the prisoner to take the necessary steps in order to his being thus 
p’^Dvisicaally set at liberty. The ileetton gave melancholy proaf of the 
vevel to v?hich universal suffrage has fallen in the capital. No respect- 
able candidate, no one of any sort of standing, ventured to present 
himself; and the contest was limited to two journalists of the twelfth 
rank, and of almost equally eittravagant opinions, M. Gaulier and M. 
Roche. M. Gaul ysr was elected ; butfcut of 530,000 enrolled electors 
only 230,000 voted. 

In the same way this Government, which has not the courage either 
to declare that it allows unbridled liberty of tongue and pen, or to 
suppress the incessant appeals to violence, robbery, and assassination 
which disgrace the revolutionary press and platform, has not the power or 
the determination to deal with the scandalout. literature with which we 
are Hooded. From time to time some writer like M. Dubut de Laforest 
or M. Despres is condemned to a few months^ imprisonment for specu- 
lating in the depraved tastes of a certain section of the public ; but these 
intermittent severities only serve to bring* out in stronger relief the 
general licenge of the press, since the usual argument of the counsel for 
the defence^consists of passages read out to the jury from other books 
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more disgusting than the one in question^ and which have not given rise 
to any prosecution. » 

These fire the thinp^ which give just cause of anxiety to Frenchmen 
solicitous for the future of their country: — ^the division of parties^ and the 
small amount of political capacity to be found in any ; the powerlessness 
of l*arliament and the consequent powerlessness *of Government; and 
the relaxation of all the springs of the administrativ^^achine which is at 
once the consequence and the cause^of a general reltixfition and collapse 
throughout the whole social ^steni. If we dojiot look* to it, we shall 
be«lidiug unawares\lown the inclined plane of national decadeoce, and 
shall deserve some at least of the bitter and unsparing reproaches heaped 
upon us by the clever mendacity of the so-eallcd Dr. Rommel (who is 
really, it is said, a Genevan in disguise) in his '^Au Pays de la 
Revanche/^ 

Whilst the affair at Decazeville revealed the difficulties which may 
spring out of the strained relations between labour and capital, the 
unhealthy excitement got up by the Socialist party, ancf the want of 
decision in the attitude of the Government, the affair at Chateau villain 
served to show the frame of mind which exists in certain “Catholic 
centres, and the domineering clumsiness of fiorne officials. In a small 
market town of the Isere there was a certain factory, which for forty 
years had had belonging to it a private chapel, where services were held 
openly and without authorization, which is contrary to the Concordat. 
The cure of the town, having been deprived of his salary for au electoral 
misdemeanour, was made the minister of this chapel ; and the factory 
soon became the centre of a clerical agitation, intended to inflame the 
passions of the men against the Republicans of the district, and even 
against the Republic itself. The sub-prefect ordered the chapel to be 
closed ; and on ilic refusal of the manager, M, Fischer, he proceeded to 
close it himself, without taking the trouble to go through the legal 
formalities requiretf before forcing an entrance into private property. 
The workmen rose in revolt, and insulted and stoneil the police ; 
31. Fischer produced a revolver, jjad fired twice ; flic police replied by 
wounding him and killing a wonmn; and thus the forces of the Govern- 
ment, wliich were powerless at Decazcville to prevent the murder 
M. Watrin, were employed with marked and unaccustom^ severity 
against the unfortunate clericals. These deplorable scenes, which a little 
calmness and good sense would have made it so eaSy to avoid, show the 
existence on both sides of a temper not very favoiu-able to the public 
peace, and none the less disquieting that both in thc^ press and in the 
Ghainher the Conservatives, who are so severe against any violence that 
comes from flie Jfadicals, have made themselves the apologists of 
31. Fischer, and even talked of bringing him forward as a candidate in 
opposition to 31. Roche. 

Those who represent the forces of the State, and especially the agents 
of the police, seem quite (fisconccrtcd by this anarchy in the ranks above 
them, and there seems to be a certain laxity in the pursuit of crime. 
It is frightful to see what a number of crimes have been committed 
without its being possible to discover the authors of them. The death 
of M. Barreme, the prefect the Eure, who was murdered in a railway 
oarriage a few leagues from raris, and whose murderer has,n 5 t yet been 
found, causcd*a particularly painful impression. People are*^ calling out 
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for the application of tlie law for the transportation of habitual criminals, 
hat that application would be both costly and difficult. 

Nevertheless, we must have no exaggeration. The perfect quiet which 
has reigned amongst the working classes of the North, while Belgian 
workmen but a few leagues off were giving themselves up to unheard-of 
havoc and pillage, pt oves that the spirit of disorder is not strong enough 
to show itself in sfistion unless evoked by some external influence. In 
spite of the sufferings, of a very logg and hard winter, accompanied by 
great scarcity 'of work, there has been no#sign pf disturbance in any of 
the gr^at towns; and Vhat we have to fear is not so much any vipljjnt 
shock as thp prolongation and accentuation 'of a state of torpor, 
decrepitude, and slow disintegration. The revival of business may do 
much to restore the vital forces of the country ; the formation of a 
Ministerial part}’, and the presence at its head of a few men of real worth, 
might do more. M. de Freycinet, with all liis gifts and his undeniable 
cleverness, will never have the moral ascendency which would enable 
him to exeriise a guiding influence, M. Ferry had a, better chance of 
it, because he had clearer ideas and more force of character ; but, like 
M. de Freycinet, he occupied himself too exclusively with his foreign 
policy, to the neglect (rf ly)me affairs. Now, in the state of isolation in 
which France finds herself at present, it is hardly possible that any 
foreign policy should bo a source of permanont national satisfaction. 
The accident of Lang Son was sufficient to overthrow ]\[. Ferry ; and 
the momentary triumph obtained by M, de Freycinet in the matter of 
Greek disarmament was reduced to insignificance by the harshness with 
which the other Powere insisted on the complete humiliation of Greece. 
Of course I think it a mistake and an imprudence on the part of England 
to maintain this constant liostility towards France; I have already stated 
that in my opinion M. de Freycinet was wrong in supposing that he 
could lean on England, and that in attempting to form closer relation.? 
with her, he was but throwing her into the arms of Germany. The fact 
is there, ugly biit unniistakabfe : France cannot count on the friendship 
of any Power in ]^«ropc. Her foreign policy, therefore, must above all 
things be reserved and cautious, regardful of the rights and interests of 
^11 ; while her cliief occupation ihust*bc the improvement of h«r internal 
f affairs. Mt is not a Mazariu she wants, but a Casimir Perier, to give 
* stability and strength to her home administration and her national 
life. • 

Turning over the three vt^lumes which have already appeared of 
M. Thureau-Dangin^s remarkable work fen the ^Glistory of the Monarchy 
of July*’ (Plon, Nourrit & Co.) — work written in a strictly conserva- 
tive spirit, but displaying much talent and a profound knowledge of the 
epoch with which it deals — one is struck by the astonishing rapidity with 
which, at the beginning of the reign of Louis Philippe, Casimir Perier 
succeeded in reorganizing a country far more divided and distracted than 
the France of to-day. It is true that he bad not to reckon with universal 
suffrage. But even now, if wo had hut a man of sufficient character and 
ability to command real confidence, the country would rally round him 
readily enough, for it is heartily weary of all these fluctuations, and longs 
above all things for a time of tranquillity and peaceful industry. 

After alL a review of the past rather tSnds to give courage and con- 
solation.®^ In spite of existing evils, the country finds .itself to-day in 
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the enjoyment of a large liberty ; it suffers from*no acute and intolerable 
malady ; and we may on the whole, without relaxing our efforts toimpravc 
our present condition, look back with no feeling of regret on the vicissi- 
tudes through which we have passed during the last two centuries. Those 
vicissitudes have been very vividly set before our eyes in several recent 
publications. M. R. dc Ci evecocur has just edited t\\9 ‘^Memoirs of Dufort, 
Comte de Cheverny (Plon), master of the ceremorfes at the Court of 
Louis XV., who, after having spent l^e whole time of tJie Revolution on 
his own estate at Chevejjny, not without running the greatest risks, died 
uprlcr the Empire. •Nothing could be more entertaining or instructive 
than this record of the*whole of a long life, told with exquisite simplicity, 
imperturbable good-humour, and perfect candour. All the vices of 'the 
society of the ancien its incurable frivolity, its shameless extra- 

vagance, the absolutism of the Court, the universal denipralization, are 
brought out with a disti«ictness not easily to bo forgotten ; while the 
disorder, the ferocity, the stupidity of the revolutionary period is de- 
scribed with all j,he greater force because it is undiluted by declamation. 
Of course we see little here of the larger aspects of the Revolution; 
Cheverny shows us nothing but its influence on social life ; but* here on 
his own ground his testimony is invaluable. Jn riic hitherto unpublished 
})apcrs of Pauricl, which M. Lalanue edits under the title ot The Last 
Days of the Consulatc^^ (Ldvy), we stand by the deathbed of the Republic, 
and witness the inauguration of the Napoleonic despotism, and are privj' to 
the great conspiracy of which Cadoudal and Pichegru were the originators, 
and in which General Moreau was implicated. The narrative^ — unfor- 
tunately left unfinished by the author, but very ably completed by 
]\I. Lalanne — is written by a man of high character and intelligence, who 
describes with restrained indignation, and sometimes with a vigour of 
stroke almost worthy of a Tacitus, the arrogance and astuteness of the 
First Consul, the servility of those who surrounded him, the secret plots 
by which Moreau Was given up to justice, and the violent and iniquitous 
manner in which the trial was conduefed. J^artial ag the evidence of 
Tauriel obviously is, the volume is a most valuabU contribution to the 
history of the establishment of thfe ]5mpirc. The Souvenirs duDuc de 
Broglie (Levy) brings us fairl^^ inth the heart of the Imperii^: epoqh, 
and they do not lead us to regard it with any the more favotfl*. M. & 
Broglie was auditor to the Council of State, and in this character he wa« 
sent first to Austria and then to Spain, to take part in the military ad- 
ministration of those countries, and aftSrvvards to AVarsaw to assist the 
ambassador, thft Al^bc do Pradt. He served faithfully and assiduously 
in the different posts entrusted to him ; but he had no illusions as to' 
the character ^f the Emperor or the probable duration of the Empire, 
and he passes judgment on Napoleon, his ministers, and his generals, 
with equal coolness and perspicacity. His descriptions of the sittings of 
the Council of State, of Spain amidst the atrocities of guerilla warfare, 
of Austria after Wagram,»and of Poland at the moment of the Russian 
expedition, form admirable pages of history; his portraits of M. de 
Narbonne, M. de Pradt, M. d^Argenson, Benjamin Constant, and the 
Duke of Wellington, are — though his touch is somewhat dry and cold 
— remarkable for their truth and refinement. On the fall of the 
Empire, M. de Broglie, then still a young man, found himself suddenly 
raised to the Upper House, and called to take part in the trld^f Marshal 
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Ney. With that fine spirit of independence and that calm political 
judgment which always distinguished him^ he resisted the blandish- 
ments of the Restoration, and had the courage to enter his almost soli- 
tary protest against the condemnation of Ney. The touching account 
given of the trial is the most dramatic part of the volume — which, by 
the way, is only the first of a series. It stops at 1818, while the 
memoirs go on d<ytf n to 1 830. 

The “ Souvenirs^'^^ of M. Legou\*e (Hefzel) are not political, like those 
of the Due dc Broglie. They are exclusively literary and artistic, and they 
arc delightful, M. Legouve is seventy-nine, and in his long careci*4io 
has known almost every man worth knowing *u\ this ecntuvy •, and his 
memory is stocked with anecdotes and sayings and touches of character. 
The most delightful thing in him is his good nature, the faithfulness of 
his afl*ections,iiis genuine pleasure in seeing the best side of men and 
things. lie has had no enemies, and he has had some very warm 
friendships. In this first volume he tries to secure a just appreciation 
for the men he loved and admired in bygone days, and whom the present 
generation forgets or undervalues — Ca^^imir Deliivigno, Nepomiicene 
Lemercier, Jiouilly, Jouy, Villemain, lleranger, and above all his own 
father. He ends with Uiree most interesting chapters on Madame 
Malibran, Berlioz, and Eugene Sue, all three of whom he knew 
intimately. 

It seems almost imiuous, after speaking of works so serious and so 
high-toned as these of M. do Broglie and M. Logouve, to mention the 
four volumes of ^^Confessions’* by M. Arsmie Iloussaye (Dentu), the most 
frivolous of our literary men, and the one whose antobiograpliieal 
reminiscences are the least to be trusted. Nevertheless, these volumes 
contain a very entertaining account of the Tlieatre Franeais while it 
was under his management, between 1 S 1*9 and ISofi ; and a lively descrip- 
tion of the Romantic movement, and of the inomle on Bon s^amuse ” 
from 1810 down to 1S80. ^ * 

Alongside of .these historical autobiographies \vc may mention some 
important w'orks oWiistory which hap lately apj)earcd. Among these 
are M. BabeaiBs very curious studies of private life under the ancioi 
^(jirti % — La Village sous BAncien tlegimc,'' and Les Artis^ans et los 
^omestiTfUes d autrefois ( Perrin) ; M. Luce's ‘Meauno d'Arc k Dom- 
‘ remy (Champion), an attempt to determine the moral and social 
atmosphere that gate rise to the vocation ol’ the Maid ; M. Cbuquet’s 
remarkable work qn the Eirsl Prussian invasion” (Cerf), in which tlm 
material and myal causes ’of the Erench victory in 1792 are analyzed 
with rare erudition and subtlety of insight; and finally, the third 
and fourth volumes of the Due d'Aiimale's great History of the 
Princes of CondeV (Levy). These volumes bring us down to the 
Fronde — that is to say, they contain the entire youth of the great 
Conde, the purest and most brilliant part of his life. The Due d'Aumale, 
who has in his own archives at Chantilly h rich store of unpublished 
documents, and who, besides, has neglected no source of information 
whether in print or in manuscript, is rearing in this book a worthy 
monument to the princely house of which he is the heir. He cannot be 
expected to judge the princes of Conde with an absolutely unbiassed 
mind, or to j)aint them with a quite unfettered hand ; but he relates their 
life and AJiions in good narrative style; his story has bcHh vigour and 
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dignity •, it is at once exact and artistic, luminous, lofty, and persuasive ; 
and on military matters he is exceptionally competent to speak. Awd 
when he speaks of the great Conde he makes you feel that he himself is 
a son of the race. 

Passing from the field of history to that of literature and imagination, 
we find a good deal that is worthy of note in the* publications of the 
last few months. First come some volumes of lit^iy criticism, and 
articles republished from journals andirevievvs. M. Scherer, who stands 
alone to-day as the rep»esenttitive of the generation of*Sainte-Beuve, 
Gustave Pliinche, Montegut, and Paul dc Saint-Victor, proves bjia new 
volume of his “ EtudesMe Litterature that he has" lost nothing of \^\8 
old vigour of thought and style; but he opens his book with a preface 
which bears the imprint ofprofoundest melancholy and of a desiccating 
scepticism. He laments that he feels himself no longer in harmony 
with the young writers dt to-day, whom he finds destitute of either 
thought or feeling ; and he exhibits, as the final result of the experience 
and rellection of #his whole life, the negation of everything which can 
be the source of thought or of feeling. Not only the absolute, not only 
ethics, not only progress is in his eyes an empty phrase ; humanity 
itself has no reality for him. A common naturS creates between two 
human beings no reciprocal bond of duty or affection. But why com- 
plain of the cynicism of the rising generation, when you yourself 
aver that faith and hope are illusions? IIow canyon be surprised that 
a generation which you yourself have robbed of all belief in spiritual 
things, in truths invisible, should iling itself either into so-called realism, 
the crudest imitation of Nature, or into the mere dreams and phantasies 
of icsthotieism ? You have killed the spirit ; you have left your votaries 
nothing to worshij) but matter and form ; can you wonder that you have 
turned them into realists and virtuosi ? 

Besides JI. Scherer, the literature of criticism reckons amongst 
our younger men three names already illustrious, and which I do not 
now mention for the first time — M. ^runctiere, M. Bourget, and 
J. Lemaifcre. The first represents the classicSl traditions of the 
literature of the seventeenth eenjuyy, and follows, with more learning 
but with* less eharin, in the steps of M. Nisard; the second belongs 
rather to the school of Ste. Beuve, though he aims less at a^uainting 
us with the life and \vorkst-f an author, and more at analyzing his mind,* 
tracking out the complex influences to which he \v1ts subjected, and in- 
terpreting the revelation he makes to us*of the spirit of our own time; 
the third professes no doctrine, no method, no definite pbject, but simply 
registers, in his own brilliant, exhilarating, delicious style, every im- 
pression of a singularly subtle literary sensibility. The mixture of a certain 
boyishness of spirit with plenty of sound sense and solid information 
gives a very distinct and individual flavour to his critical articles. Each 
of these three reviewers has published a. volume of literary iniseellanies: 
that of M. IJrunetiere* informs us, that of M, Bourget ' makes us think, 
that of M. Lemaitre “ delights us. 

In fiction we have three new works, all noteworthy in their diflferent 
ways, and typical of the opposite tendencies of contemporary thought : 

^ “ Histoire et Litterature.*’ Levy. 

® Easais de Psychologie Contemporaine.’' Lenierre. * 

^ Les Coutemporaina.*’ ' Gudin. 
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M. O. Feiiillct’s La Morte/^ M. P. Bourget’s Crime d’Amour/’ and 
M*Zola’t 3 L'QJuvre/' The first represents the imaginative and senti- 
mental novel; the second, the analytic; the third, the materialistic. 
The first is art, the second is philosophy, the third is science ; — which, 
however, is by no means the same thing as saying that there is no 
philosophy in La ]\forte,” and no art in the Crime d’Amour.^*' 

To M. Feuillet life novel is no mere study of character or sketch of 
manners ; it is a'coheerted inovemeeii, dramatic, interesting, alive with 
the play of passion. \t not only gratifies oiiV artistic sensibility ; it 
touehes«and overcomes us. Invention goes for a good deal in his wofix*; 
his .personagesr are not unreal, but it is a typical reality; it is reality 
idealized, and a little more than lifc.-size ; the representation of life and 
passion is subjected to certain considerations of taste, proportion, and 
propriety, to ct^rtain exigencies of artistic composition. Now that the 
Naturalistic school is turning fiction into a crude, brutal, and indiscri- 
minate^ register of facts, there are not wanting those who accuse 
M. Feuillet of depicting coiYventional personages and an imaginary 
life; and it is true that that is the danger to which Ins method is 
liable. 'But are wc wrong in thinking it almost more important that a 
novel should giv'c pleasure ^.ban that it should give information, and in 
holding that yon cannot have durable, noble, ami impn^ssivc work with- 
out subjecting your realities to a sort of artistic transfiguration? 
Keality thus transformed gains even in Irnt-h fulness, for its truths 
become general ; and it assuredly gains in force, in (flearness, and i)i the 
power of leaving some permanent impression on the mind. One scone 
in particular in tliis present- stoiy alfonls a fine instance of If. I'cnillet's 
accurate conception and delicate telling, lb? lias to deseribc the opera- 
tion of Irneheotomy, performed on a little child, whose life is thus saved. 
A naturalist author would hav«^ heapcul the story with revolting 
details, made us forget the tragic suspense of the paients in the elabora- 
tions of surgical skill, and choked enn^iion in mere sensation. Af, Feuillet, 
witli a few lolling toiu-hes^ sets the scene before our eyes ; but it is tlic 
Avlnd(3 scene, emotioil as well as attiti^de ; and when we reach the end 
of the story wc lin;l h(i has not pirfy4 gratified oiir literary tasle, but 
r^»ved ^xis to llic bottom of our hearts. T«) ll)is elevated idea of 
art Af. J’^uillct adds a very keen faculty of observation, and a tim? 
sense of the nintatinns of thought and manners, lie wearies ns with 
no l>anvn repetition of old ** motives he comes fresh to the .study of 
frosli things and inwdi rn tendencies; and iJience he has^won as great a 
succe.ss in La Al/ntc as he did iji Julia de Treeomr ” and Monsieur 
dc Camors.^’ His suhjeet here is the marriage of a sj;eptical young 
man of the worhl to a jnons girl, brought up in tlie country under the 
old influences; and lie dcsorihes the amazement and horror of the strict 
young wife when she finds herself in the midst of the feminine society 
of Paris, where evorylhing gives way to the fever of pleasure. Into the 
presence of tl)is pure nature, sustained by its faith, he then brings 
another girl, of ardent and undisciiilined character, hroiiglit up by her 
guardian, a learned physician, in all the doctrines of modern science, 
ivithont any form of religious belief. The outcome of this training is 
the conviction that everytliing is permitted to tlic desires and inclina- 
tions of the ^dividual, and that the law of life is, of course, the over- 
throw of tfic weak before tl}c strong. Her pitiless logic leads her into 
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crime, and her daring cynicism makes the husband of the dead AUette 
repent too late of his passion for his second wife. The chief interest«of 
the story lies in the contrast betweeti the character of Sabine and that 
of her guardian, who has found in the self-same scientific doctrines the 
highest moral teaching. The devoted, disinterested, idealistic doctor is 
■drawn with a master-hand. M. Feuillet has souglA to show how, while 
religious principles afibrd a real support for human«1ireakness, scientific 
principles are neitlier moral nor imra#ral in themselves, 'but may become, 
according to temperament iftid circumstances, either to incentive to 
yfrttie or an excuse ftr vice. * , 

It is a moral problem, again, that M. Boiirget esSays tc^ handle in his 
Crime d^Amour.^^ It is just the old everlasting story of conjugal 
infidelity under one form more ; and the moral of it is, that the lover 
first despises and then suspects the woman he has seduced, that she 
deteriorates under his suspicions, and that finally the most efficacious 
of all restorative principles is to be found in the sentiment of pitjr. In 
the hands of such a psychologist as M. Bourget it is ealy to imagine 
that the feelings of Helene Chazel and M. de Querne are powerfully 
analyzed ; what might have been less expected is the dramatic force he 
shows in his principal scenes. His style, wlvch* in spite of some rare 
qualities always hud something a little abstruse and ultra-refined about 
it, has suddenly acquired force and frankness without losing any of its 
charm. But neither the creative inspiration of M. Bourget’s work, nor 
the talent wdiieh is manifest in every page of it, ought to close our eyes 
io its defects. j\Ioro than once he shocks the reader by a needless 
L'oarsencss of detail, or niake^ ns breathe a heavy and morbid atmosphere ; 
and althoiigli the analysis of feeding is conducted with marvellous skill 
and subtlety, yet the i)eisonages themselves are not complete, consistent, 
veal persons, A pure, tender, disinterested nature, sucli as Helene's 
is represented to be, could not be capable of the base immorality 
attributed to her; nor is it likely tliat^M. do Querne, who is described 
iis a heartless worldling, should bo capable of so noble a repentance at 
last. One would like to see the ^iine qualities of M. Bourget placed at 
llie service of a larger ami licaltl^ier conception of human life, and freed 
from that aroma of languid and seusnal pessimism wdiieh withers th<yn 
like the soft and poisonous air of a maromma. . ^ 

AI. Zola’s “ UCuvre ” will take its place as one of the most remarkable 
of the Kougon-AIacquart series. It reveals nothing new in M. ZoWs 
genius, but it accentuates all his qualities and all his, defects. By nature 
and temperament Al. Zola sees nothing blit the oulgide of things and 
men ; he makes no attempt at penetration of character ; and indeed, his 
system suppresses character altogether, and finds in human actions 
nothing but the necessary result of foregoing physical conditions. This 
simplifies human life a good deal ; but it also makes it a good deal less 
interesting. When it is a question of very simple and primitive natures, 
almost entirely subject to^he dominion of brute instinct, like the miners 
in “ GerniinaV^ the system may make shift to serve ; but wdien it comes 
to describing artists it is curiously insufficient. But if AI. Zola never 
penetrates to the heart, at any rate he sees with great intensity the 
surliice, the form, the colour ; like an epic poet, he secs it all simplified 
and magnified ; and this epic faculty has been growing upon him for 
sometime pifet, and leading him into a vein of apocalyptiS® hyperbole. 
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Nothing could be more unwarranted than his pretence of exhibiting 
natpre and facts just as they are. He sees them through a magnifying 
glass ; and he sees only a few strong and salient features of thorn. His 
persons have but a single mood ; they are not so much types, even, as 
mere symbols ; and hence his whole work takes a symbolic character. 
In this new novel wc have an unhappy artist, imperfectly gifted, who 
teaches the men of t is generation how to paint the open air, yet cannot 
realize to his own. satislaction the yast and wild conception which is 
working in his brain. In spite of the tanderness and devotion of a 
woman who is wearing hijrself out in the effort to draw him away frem 
the ‘^CEtuvre^^ whiclr is killing him, he is overwhelmed at last, and 
han^s himself iii despair. This conflict between Art and Woman ends 
by taking colossal proportions, and is described in the most magniloquent 
language. M. Zola combines something ot the antique rhetorician with 
the romantic extravagance 'of' Victor Hugo. Yet, with all his flagrant 
faults, one cannot help admiring the descriptive power he often evinces, 
the eloquence cF some of the sf ceches, the massive force oF the style. In 
this book M. Zola describes the artist world in which he lived in the 
days of his intimacy with Manet; he has actually put himself on the 
scene under the name of^Sandoz, painting himself in the most flattering 
colours, aiul putting into his own mouth all liis artistic theories. We 
liave, besides two or three painters, a musician, a sculptor, and a picture- 
dealer ; we look in on the life of the studio, of the cafe, of the landscape 
painter in the country, on the friendly and the opening of the 

Salon. The artist^s existence in all its aspects j)iisses beneath our eyes ; 
only, in accordance with the peculiar bent of M. Zola'^s genius, It is more 
gross and miserable and debauched than usual. To judge of Parisian 
artists in general from Mahondeau, Claude, and Paverollcs, would be to 
go very /ar astray indeed. In reading ]M, Zola one is always divided 
between a feeling of admiration and a feeling of revolt. One is revolted 
by the narrowness and falsehood of his system, the coarseness of his 
spirit, and Llie prodigious vanity he displays ; while one cannot but 
admire so much force < of conception, so much conscientious labour, and 
so rare a potency and splendour of style'. 

But at this moment the growing pofiularity of the Knssian n\)vols is 
throwing all our own novelists into the shade. 1M)0 Russians have 
indeed attained a much higher perfection than we have in the two quali- 
ties which are to-day the most esteemed of all — the power of psychological 
analysis and the art of realistk; representation. They are the true 
realists; Zola, beside them, is but a romantic declaimer, ‘a materialistic 
poet. Translations liave just appeared of Tolstoi’s "Anna Karenina,” 
" Katia,’' " Tlio Cossacks,” and " The Siege of Sebasto|jol ; and of 
DostoievskPs "Recollections of the House of the Dead.” "Anna 
Karenina” has come as a veritable revelation; and one is forced to 
acknowledge that never among any people has human life in all its 
complexity, its misery, and its beauty been so faithfully reproduced. 

AVe have indeed, along with Zola himself, a disciple of his who is the 
better writer and the closer realist of the two — M. Guy de Maupassant ; 
but he always selects a reality so mean and so dull as greatly to diminish 
both the difficulty and the interest of his work. His volume of stories, 
" Monsieur Parent/' contains some admirable pages, which only make 
one regret more that the author’s conception of life should be so 
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degraded and miserable. M. Daudet^ after £he great success of his 
Sapho/’ first in print and then on the stage^ has been amusing him- 
self with a piece of purely humorous work, full, like everything he does^ 
of clever touches and bits of observation. “ Tartarin dans les Alpes 
is a sequel to " Tartarin de Tarascon ; and this time he is making fun, 
not so much of the southern braggadocio, as of*the Swiss tourist and 
the climbing mania. It is an amusing book, whiaii will soon find its 
way on to every drawing-room tabjp. Some very x)riginal illustrations 
help to make it a capital book for a present. • 

, Poetry is suffering from the same disease Its fiction, and oscillates 
between brutal realism and the last refinements oP ajsthetieism, when it 
does not sink — also like fiction — into sheer obscenityt M. iliehhpin 
aspires in poetry to the place. M. Zola holds in prose. He has his 
qualities — he is fervid, copious, glowing ; he has also his defects — a want 
of taste, of temperance, of delicacy. And he has no originality. In 
his new volume, La Mer he shows himself just what he was in his 
Blasphemes ^ wonderfully clever veiisifier, an incxhaHstible^dietori- 
cian, a most skilful manipulator of style ; but the real poetic emotion is 
rare in the volume. A single page of Miohelet’s ‘‘ La Mer has 
more in it than all this big book, in whicl^ tlic sea is described under 
every possible aspect. Michelet has at once more poetry and more truth. 
We need say nothing of the “ Haute Ecole’^ of M. Naquet, nor of pub- 
lications like ‘^La Pleiade’^ and “La Vogue/' in which our younger 
poets, MM. Vignier, Moreas, Koux, l)ujardiu,and Ghil, following in the 
steps of their ciders, M. Verlaine and JI. Mallarme, vie with each other 
in obscurity and absurdity. But we are bound to say a word about 
Victor Hugo's [)osthumous volume, Theatre en Liberie.^' It contains 
a number of dramatic pieces, probably written by Victor Hugo not long 
ago for his own amusement in his leisure moments, and just to keep his 
hand in. He very wisedy kept them in his portfolio ; and his reputation 
will not gain by their being published. The least bad of these pieees is 
the Grandmother^^ ; and it is said that M. Jules ,Cl.»retie intends to 
produce it at the Theatre Franyais. For the sike of Victor Hugo’s 
memory, he had better not. • , 

For we have reached the peribd of reaction which could not but ^c- 
ceeJ the fanatical and servile homage that surrounded the Just years of 
that great mau. It was inevitable ; and we must submit for the time, 
while we await the hour when justice will be done him. T^he genius of 
Victor Hugo is too real for us to have* long to wait. But we are sorry 
for those who^t this moment arc bound by their position to praise him 
without reserve. It is said that M. Leconte de llisle, who has been 
elected his sifcccssor in the French Academy, and whose severe and 
lofty intellect well deserves that honour, linds some difiiculty in com- 
posing the necessary eulogium ; and it is not to be wondered at. How- 
ever, the author of the Poemes Antiques” and the Poemes Barbares ” 
is a disciple of Victor Hugo in the matter of expression ; he has been 
brought up in all the thought and science and philosophy of the day ; 
he is himself a scholar, an liistorian, a philosopher ; and he finds Victor 
Hugo a fanciful scholar, a doubtful historian, and a superficial thinker. 
He cannot say it ; but how is he to conceal it? M. Renan had to face 
the same difficulty in preparing his piece, for the The&tre 

Fran^ais on Victor Hugo’s birthday; but he gjt out of itafery clev^erly 
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by a dialogue of the dead, in which Corneille, Boileau, llacine, Diderot, 
and fVoltaire crave for the nineteenth century a poet who should combine 
all the forms of genius — lyric, epic, and dramatic — and should, besides, 
be a lover of men ; and their prayer is granted in the birth of Victor 
Hugo. It was observed, moreover, that at the revival of Marion 
Delorme at the Porlfe Saint Martin the public seemed to bo more 
impressed with the Kfalts of the piece than with its beauties. 

Meanwhile, Shakespeare is more ac^nired than ever, and his verses are 
received at the theatre with bursts of enthusiasm. Sarah Bernhardt 
has obtained one of her* greatest successes in a ilew translation of« 

Hamlet amj the TheMre Franjais is preparing Ito put the same play 
on the boards. At the Odeon the Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 
translated by Paul Meurice, has been inaguificently mounted, with 
JMendelssolin s music. Under the able and intelligent management of 
M. Porel, the Odeon is freely openeil to lit6*rary experiment ; and 
!M. Dorcjiaiii has contributed a charming comedy, Conte d’Avril,” 
freely imitated tVom Shakespeai'e’s “ Twelfth Night,” and bearing tokens 
of a true driiraatio instinct, wdiile it is written in the gayest, the most 
genial, the most natural poetic style. It is also at the Odeon that 
Sr. Coppee has produced liisidrama of ‘‘The Jacobites,” which lias not 
shared the success of Severo Torelli,” but which, nevertheless, is still a 
bolter play. The story turns on the Scotch expedition of Charles 
Edward, and the heroine, jMarie, is the young daughter of an old and 
loyal bard. She personifies Scotland. She sacrifices her reputation to 
siiv'c the Pretender, who has been brought to the verge of ruin by an 
intiiguo with Lady Fingal; and she dies at tlic moment when the 
vauquislied prince, reduced to the uttermost distress, is ll^ung from tiie 
kingdom lie has lliiled to recover. The touching part of Marie has 
served as an oceafion for the debut of -Mdlle. AVeber, a young lady in 
wliom, on tlie very first night of The Jacobites,” the audience greeted a 
succe.'sor of llaehel. ^ 

Alongside of tlicse two . poetic plays, one so charming and the 
other so fine, we liavG had two comedies, both by masters of the 
drama, and eacJi of v.diich has as i-ts^ groundwork a very interest- 
ing/ Tiioral problem : AI. Sardou’s Georgette” at the Vaudevilh*, and 
M. Feuillet^ Chamillac " at the Theatre Franyais. The problem 
ofR n'd by Georgette ” is this : Given a young man with very close 
family ties — parents arid a sister to whom lie is much attached, can he 
many the daughter of a woman whose past errors have made it impos- 
sible for her to have relations \Yith hisfimily? M. Sardou answers 
No. Georgette (whose part is played by a rising star, Mdlle. Brandes) 
loves her mother, and will not and must not break with lief; and thus, 
poor child, the very generosity of her nature compels her to sacrifice her 
love. Severe'as the sentence may be, we think it is consonant with 
the ordinary rules of social morality. M, Feuillet, on the other hand, 
pleads indulgence for a ease in which the world is generally still more 
severe. Chamillac, at the very outset of his military career, lias, in a 
moment of desperation caused by losses at the gaming-table, committed 
a theft which is instantly discovered. His colonel, who is the injured 
party, agrees to save him from exposure; and after courting death in 
battle and getting himself riddled with wounds, he comes into an 
inheritance M(I quits the army, vowing himself to works of mercy and 
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to tlie restoration of transgressors generally. He meets in society 
the widowed daughter of his old colonel, MadamO de Tryas he 
falls in love with her, but he feels that there is an abyss between 
• them ; and when she asks him why he shuns her, he answers by a 
full confession of his fault. Whereupon the colonel himself, over- 
come by SO convincing a proof of repentance, placl&s his daughterVhand 
in tliat of Chamillac. Tlie plot is bold, and som^^f the critics take 
exception to it. For myself, I thi^k it both new and good j and I 
. admire the happy audateity \fith which M. Feuillet, after a long career 
bf^’cpeatcd successes, renews his youth, and sl&ows himself sixty a 
vigorous young aiithoY. One may find fault in “ Chamjllac^^ with the 
somewhat disjointed manner in which the action is conducted. tThis 
comes from the drama itself being mixed up with some comic bye-play, 
in which the visits of great ladies to fashionable painters, and the 
frivolity and insincerity 8f fashionable almsgiving, are very cleverly taken 
off. None the less, Chamillac is a very interesting play, jand o'ue 
which sets you*thiiiking\ That is no small merit. * 

11ie opera has not been giving us much that is new. M. Massenet's 
'' Cid " keeps its place very honourably at the Grand Opera by the side 
of “ Le Hoi de Lahore," which, however, still his masterpiece; and 
3!. Widor, already known by his charming ballet La Korrigano," 
shows real dramatic ([nalities in ‘‘ Maitre Ambros'" at the Opera 
Comicpie. Bui what the musical world has really been thinking about 
this winter is not new operas, nor the perroruuincc of M. d'ludy's sym- 
idionic poem of La Cloche"’ at the Concert Colonne, nor even Liszt’s 
.Mi).ss at St. Enstache, or Rubinstein’s admirable piano concerts ; it has 
been the (picsfion of Loliengi in." Is Lohengrin " to be performed 
ill Paris, or is it not ? M. Carvalho wanted to give it at the Opera 
Comitpic; and the Wagnerians, who are steadily increasing in number, 
wore rejoicing at the prospect, when a cabal was formed, composed of 
jealous native musicians, of patriots inpre ardent than intelligent, who 
i'ould not iorget AVagnei’.s haticcl of France, and riKU’e particular!}'* of 
jjooinc who lihe to make a iioIm* and hear iheirbwii voices. To such 
juirpose have they nnado thenj heard, that M. Carvalho has taken 
fright, and, to the great vexation of all trpe lovers’of music, Lolipn- 
grin ” is md. to be jiorformcd. It is but a postponcmefft ; but it is 
a pity that the intolerance of a petty minority should be allowed to 
deprive the majority of the public of an artistic tfcat. 

The inusicij^l season is now over, and the exhibition season in full 
swing. From !March to June we are Ifterally cvefruu with pictures, 
rind one must needs have good eyes and good legs to go and see them 
all. The Cercles this year arc more commonplace than usual ; the Rlack 
and 'White is cnenmhered this season, as last, with far too much value- 
le.«!SWork; but the Water-colours and Crayons keep up their deserved 
popularity. At the Water-colours w'e found, along with the old rneinbera 
of the Society who still* remain the masters of the craft — Ilarpignies, 
Aon, Zuber, and Heilbuih — the eccentric but remarkable drawings ot 
JM. Bosnard, a daring draughtsman and delicate colourist, who unhappily 
tries to force attention by wilful oddity. He bad also some bits at the 
Crayon exhibition which showed marvellous mcdelliug. M. Boutet de 
MoavePs episodes of child life, done in flat lints, showed a charming 
combination* of •na'ivet^^ and original buniour. Among •fhe crayons. 
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M. E. Levy always leads in portraiture; but M. Yon equals in his 
land^apes the . finest work of Heilbuth ; while the landscapes of M, 
Lhermitte show his usual qualities of vigour, solidity, and rustic veracity* 
M. Adames touch has the same poetic grace whether he works incrayon^ 
in water-colour, or in oil. 

Then come the privaoie exhibitions. M. Lauiiette, the publisher of 
the Monde des with tbxt by A. Theuriet, and illustrations 

taken by an admirable process of chr<yno-photography from drawings by 
(Tiacomelli, has been exhibiting the original weter-colours of which 
these are the reproduction-. Seeing them here all together, one is the ^ 
better able to judge of -the rare qualities — whether in draughtsmanship, 
in colbur, or in decorative taste — of tliis really original artist, who lias 
been the lirst to represent in all its vivacity and grace and brilliancy 
the universe of birds and llowers. He has interpreted the faces of the 
birds, and he has got at their soul. 

ilM. Boussod and ^ aladon are exhibiting, from time to time, the 
fine watol-coloUiS which j\L Detaillo is doing lor that great work the 

Armce Frau9aise,^^ and which are being reproduced by a process 
analogous .to that of JI. Launette. M. Munckaezy kept out of the 
Salon as usual, and had his ojvn private exhibition at M. Sedelmeyer’s, 
along with other painters who usually exhibit there — il. Brozik, a 
vigorous portraitist and historical painter; ]\I. Tito Lcssi, an Italian 
dUciide of ^leissoniucr ; and MAI. Betlenkolcn and Jeltel, both 
exquisite landscape painters. Munckaezy has abandoned religions art 
this year, aud painted the scene at the death of Alozart, where the 
great composer, leaning back in his armchair, listens to the rehearsal 
of his Kcquiem, This picture, like its predecessors, was ushered in 
amidst a perfect largesse of declamation. AI. AJiinckaezy had shown it 
in the first instance at his own studio, and by invitation ; and during 
this private view the Requiem itself was being performed by an Uiisccu 
orchestra. Tliis laisc-en-scenf annoyed the critics, and they were 
severe on the new work. Without rivalling the Alilton or the ‘^Christ 
before Pilate,^' it seernato liavc Al. Alunckaezy’s usual merits, liis I'orce 
of colouring, his striking attitudes and original types. Unfortunately 
the colour is obtained by an abuse of bitumen. In twenty y(‘ats the 
pictures wllbiuive turned black, and lost three parts of their value. 

Besides these, we find in the Rue Scribe a collection of interiors by 
Boiivin, one of the most remarkable painters of our time in this depart- 
ment — simple, serious, and solid. ' At theGalcrie G. Petit a three clays^ 
exhibition was held of the works left ^y Al. A. do Neuville, which 
prove him to, have* been not only a spirited and picturesque painter of 
martial scenes, but a landscapist of the first order, always excellent in 
colour and refined in' rendering. 

At the Ecolc des Beaux Arts there is a large collection of the pictures,, 
portraits, designs, and water-colours of P. Baudry, who was taken from us 
a few months ago in the plenitude of his genius. The peculiar merit of 
Baudry is the way in which he unites an ideal of beauty conceived under 
the inspiration of the antique and the Kenaissance with a great deal of 
very modern feeling. He is at once classical and revolutionary ; he had 
studied all the traditions of the ancients, and was in sympathy with all 
the innovations of the moderns. You trace in him at the same time the 
influence of LeSnardo and of Manet, that of Courbet and that of Titian* 
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This is the secret of his originality ; it is also the reason of his defects — of 
something of hesitancy, or even contradiction, which may be noticed in 
some of his works. One questions whether he was not a little too learned 
- -had not stayed a little too long, at any rate, in the company of the old 
masters ; and whether also he was not a little too eager in the pursuit of 
the best, too ready to improve by modifying, t8o quick to admire and 
imitate the good in others. But nothing can be 4ore interesting than 
the evolutions of tliis genius, everin motion, who passes on from purely 
classic subjects, like the buiying of a Vestal, to such wOtk as ''La Vogue*' 

. a«id the decorations for the Opera ; and from^neutral portrait^ in greys 
and browns to portraits more luminous than thoSe of qpy impressionist. 
In portraiture Baudry stands alone with Bicard at the head of the I^rench 
school in the ninetecntli century. 

Nowhere is the influence of the Impressionist school — the school of 
the open-air — more striking than in this year's Salon. "Light, more 
light!'* is the cry of our modern painters, as of the dyin^^ Goefhe. 
And we do nqt complain so long as th«y keep within Tiounds, and do 
not altogether lose the shadows, the chiaroscuro, tlie contrasts which 
arc the charm of Nature, and without which form would be impossible. 
It must be recognized, moreover, that ret\l jA^ogress is being made in 
truth of tone and precision of eflect, that art has become more simple 
and more sincere, even if it is also less imaginative and less rich in 
ideas. 

The most remarkable work in the Salon is the great decorative paint- 
ing which iM. Puvis de Chavannes has executed for the city of Lyons. 
It is composed of three parts : the centre is a lovely landscape showing 
the eonHuence of two rivers, and with two allegorical figures, the Rhone 
and tlie Sadne; the left compartment contains a number of women in 
antif^ue costume, grouped in various attitudes on the hill slope, while in 
the distance white cavaliers ride by along the shores of a gulf bathed 
by the azure sea* Tli is panel is called " Vision antique." The other 
side shows the interior of a Florentine cloister, where a painter is 
at work on a fresco. This scene is entitled " Irtspiration Chretienne." 
Notwithstanding the somewhfit .^grotesque forms which M. Puvis de 
Chav;tunes sometimes gives to his women, the Iriptych, tj^ken ss a 
whole, has unrivalled grace, dignity, and even grandeiS!*. You feel 
yourself in the presence of a true artistic inspiration, and 3 ^qu brhig 
away with you a vision of beauty. This noble ertfution leaves fiir behind 
it the decorative paintings — also reniarkablo in their various ways— of 
MM. llumbL»rt, Comerre, Montenard, aild De Liphard. 

Historical painting is badly represented this year. The "Justinian" 
and the " JiWith " of M. B. Constant, in spite of their fine qualities of 
colour, are cold and insipid. M. Rochegrosse's "Nebuchadnezzar " is 
a heavy fall after two great successes. To find a really interesting 
historical composition you must go to the designs, and see il. O. Mer- 
son*s studies for windiJws. The " Torquemada ** of M. J. P. Laurens, 
however, has boldness and character; the " Battle of Cham paubert,*' by 
M. Le Blant, is full of life and movement; and M. de Rixen*s"Don 
Juan " is a touching composition. 

But the historical pictures are few. Our artists have been attracted 
rather by modern subjects and the study of the nude. The majority of 
these figure-studies- are ugly, commonplace, or indecent ;‘^but there is 
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one among them which very nearly /compels you to pronounce it a 
maiterpiece. This is a reclining figure in the foreground of a landscape 
. by M. Raphael Collin. It is hardly possible to imagine purer and 
daintier outline, or more refined and harmonious colouring; and yet the 
impression it leaves is rather that of the exquisite than of the beautiful. 
It lacks the nobleness of form and attitude which is never wanting to 
the women of 13aud;y, and which clothes them with chastity. 

As instances genre painting, I may notice M. Brouillet’s well com- 
posed and forcibly executed ‘^Paysan Blegse^^;^two admirable studies 
by M. P^elez, one of a bcyggar-boy, and the other of/^ a woman swooning 
— this last a line example for its modelling of form ; and, finally, the 
'' Dejeuner d’Amis ’’ of M. Cormon, a picture scintillating with force 
and animation, by a painter who has hitherto accustomed us to nothing 
but grave historical scenes. 

In the “Gouter^^ of Jules Breton, and the Retour du Travair" of 
Edelfclt, we have carefully studied figures associated with important 
landscape — in'iho one case a plain of Picardy, in the other a lake-side 
in Sweden. M. Breton in warm and luminous tones, M. Edelfelt in 
grey and silver, have given us each a faithful transcript from Nature 
which leaves an imprcsswii jtt once of strength and sweetness. 

Amongst the landscapes we noticed especially the Foret of 
M. Bernier, the sheep of M. Zuber, the Plainc^^ of Jil. Binct, the 
pictures of MM.,Pe!oiize, Japy, and Pointclin, the drawings of 
M. Lhermitte, and last, and most of all, the Norwegian landscapes of 
M. Normann, which stand out amongst all others of their kind in 
tlie room, and eclipse them all by their force, their colour, their relief. 
Amongst the sea-picccs, M. Courant’s picture of fishing-boats in the 
estuary of the Seine seems to me the most remarkable. One feels in 
it the fresh and large sensation of the sea. 

The portraits are, as always, one of the most interesting parts of the 
Salon. Hero, again, one of the first places is due to'M, lidelfelt, wlio.se 
portrait of M. P.asteur in his laboratory is at once harmonious and 
profound, lie has put into the face of the biologist, whoso eyes are 
fixed upon a phial, the look of powcrf&l and sustained attention and of 
depp reflection which marks the mjfii w*no is wrestling with Nature that 
he' may siTT.tch her secret from her ; and in the rugged features of 
M. Pasteur he has happily caught the expression of earnestness and 
solid goodness of heart which make their beauty. M. Bonnat, with 
alibis powers as a painter, has Aot succeeded in getting a similar effect 
out of the same subject. • / 

M. Delaunay has given us two portraits of surpassing vigour; 
M. Dubois an exquisitely graceful female head ; M. Lcfebvre a portrait 
of a young woman — one of his best; M. Fantin-Latour a fine portrait of 
a man; M. Friant^s portrait of a woman promises ns a painter of the 
first rank in the future ; and finally, M. Cabanel, who has seemed for 
some years past to be declining in power, lias suddenly reinstated him- 
self by a master-stroke. Never before has he reached such a height as 
in this admirable portrait of the foundress of the order of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor* 

Nor must we omit to notice the two pictures of M. Ary Renan, the 
son of the great author. These compositions, which are an attempt at 
the revivalFoT the Oriental antique, have in them nothing of reality ; 
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they, ^ symphonies in blue an^ white and ted, as fantastic as any of 
BlaWjs or Rossetti^s ; and yet they have an indisputable charm^ and 
poetry. 

* We should not be giving a faithful account of the movement of 
thought during the last few months if we failed to mention the scandal 
produced by M. Drumont and his La PraivJe Juive/^ which has 
already cost him two duels and two sword w^nds. This^ tedious 
allegation in two volumes is a tissue of insults palumnies of every 
sort against Jews, Protestants, and Freethinkers. It, would be possible 
to write a very interesting and curious book en the part played by the 
Jews in modern soeipty, on the character they derive from tffeir origin 
and history, on their peculiar virtues and essential deffects. Instead of 
this, M. Drumont has put together, without the pretence of wit or the 
slightest regard for veracity, an incoherent mass of anecdotes, most of 
which are cither false falsified in the telling; and he adds the most 
impudent incitements to murder and pillage. According to himf«^he 
solution of our social problems is to bc^found in (so to speal^ sacking 
the Jews' quafter. This is childish ; it is insane ; bnt^it is also odious. 
He has, unfortuately, got what he wanted — a scandal bad enojigh to sell 
twelve editions of his book in a month. ^ 

By way of consoling ourselves after 'this disheartening spectacle, 
we may turn our eyes to the laboratory in the Rue d'Ulm, where 
M. Pasteur continues with unabated success his inoculations for hydro- 
phobia. Of course the truth of his system as applied to hydrophobia is 
not yet scientifically established. We are still in the empirical stage. 
But the fact that more than a thousand persons bitten by mad dogs or 
wolves have been subjected to his treatment, and that out of that 
iiumber only five have died, three of them from the bite of wolves, seems 
to place the efiicacy of the method practically beyond doubt. The most 
conclusive. fact is the immunity, so far, of sixteen out of the nineteen 
wolf-hitteu Riissisius from Smolensk, since it is w^ell known that a mad 
wolfs bite is almost invariably mortsn. An immense subscription has 
been started for a Pasteur Institute in Paris, wjiicli shall be at once a 
hospital for persons bitten by mad beasts and a scientific establishment 
for the study and development^ of the germ theory. M. Verneuil will 
there carry on by the side of M. Pasteur his iiivestigajj^iife into the 
causes and the cure of phthisis. This is a truly noble and encouragyig 
spectacle, and one which may help us to forget many of the sadder 
aspects of our modern civilization. • 


G. Mo>"od. 
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‘ GENERAL LITERATURE. 

B iography.— T he “Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons,”* 
edited by his wife, is ii work of more than ordinary interest, because it 
de^cri^^es a luaiilyand genuine life governed from first to last by rare purity 
and elevation tf purpose and ascertain wise simplicity in all things. The 
letters contain 'surprisingly little that is of scientific importance, con- 
sidering, the originality and versatility of the writer. Their .interest is 
almost entirely personal,^ as ^revealing, unconscipusly but very distinctly, 
the features of a very attractive character. The events of Professor 
Jevons^s life were only such chances and changes as happen to most 
men, but it is stimulating to watch the spirit in which they were 
successively met, and the j)er.sistcncy with which Jevoiis carries through 
and over them all his early-formed aim of being “ a powerful good in 
the world/^ Economists are vulgarly credited with being cold and 
bard, but, as a matter of fact, their very .«nl>ject leads them to have more 
care than others — not Jess — for the general good and iur social improve- 
ment. Mackintosh said Adam Smith, Malthus, and llicardo were about 
the three best men lie ever knew. There have been few purer or more dis- 
interested characters than Mill and Fawcett; and Kot the least impor- 
tant service of tli(;se letters is tlfat they show Jevons to have been one 
with these great economists in S|)irit as he was in faculty. — The “ Memo- 
rials of the Life and Letters of iMajoj-General Sir Herbert li. Edwardcs, 
K.C.Iij^^t written diy his wife, cafry ils tlirougli more stirringi scenes. 
Sir II. Etlw^^rdcs was a good type of those great .<oldier-administrators in 
whom our Indian empire has been so fertile; a man of striking heroism 
and resource in circumstances of unexpected danger, with a decided gift 
of rule, and, like so many otlier Indian soldiers, with a strong and active 
Christian faith. Ills life was •well worth 'vriting, and his' letters contain 
much that will inteVest, but more abridgnifint would have been an advan- 
tage. — Joel Barlow is now an oUscure enough name, but he Is described on 
the title-page of his biography,! as ‘^poet, statesman, and philosopher/^ 
and is declared in the text to have been ** the first to give American 
■poetry a standing abroad.^' Spite of these rather ludicrous preten- 
sions, Joel Barlow was one of the eminent men of the American 
revolutionary epoch, and hi.s biography is an interesting book. Ho 
Jived much abroad — in London, Pari.s,Mnd elscwherc—in official positions, 

« 

» London : Macmillan & Co. t Loadon : Kegan Paul,, Trench & Co. 

Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, LL.U, Poet, Statesman, Philosopher; with 
Extracts from Lis Works and hitherto Unpublished Poems.*' By Charles Burr T.'wid. 
New York : P. Putnam’s Sons. • * 
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was n^e a citizen of France ho\)ri8 causa by the !^ational Convention, 
met^ people of importance in politics and literature, and gives us k) his 
letters fresh peeps at some phases of public life and men in that 
^ stirring period. 

Travel. — In February of last year Major de Cosson left England to 
join the forces at Suakin, and his ^^Days and^ Nights of Service^'* 
contain a full record of his experiences till his^f^turn in Jufie. Sir 
Gerald Graham deputed him to Ic^k after the water supply; which was 
conveyed on the backs of eamels. He was present March 20 in 
tte purposeless battle of Hashecn, our loss in Killed and woui^ed being 
sixty- five, and the dfeath of Captain Dalison of the §pots Guards the 
particular sorrow of the day. There is a full account of the memorable 
attack of the Arabs upon Sir John M'NeilPs zareba on March 22, and 
it is pleasant to find Sir John vindicated fronr the accusation of being 
surprised, which even Ifis victory could not wipe out. Major de Cosson 
had charge of the camels whose stampede all but caused a seco^tMt^SScl- 
hlvvana. The rest of the narrative is of secondary inter^t, the abandon- 
ment of Suakin closing this chapter of the abortive Soudan war. If the 
author s poetical temperament gives his prose the air of Ifeing long drawn 
out, his military ardour and gentleness of heart are perhaps uone the less 
apparent. — After Froude^s Oceana ^Mt will be difficult for some time to 
write on colonial subjects, and Mr. Aubertin, in his Six Months in Cape 
Colony and Natal, and One Month in Tenerife and Madeira ”t inevi- 
tably suffers from unavoidable comparisons. If both tourists are verging 
on old age, the mental vigour of the historian is at its best, but the 
garrulous pleasantry of the translator of ^^The Lusiads^^ hints of the 
approacli of St. Martin s summer. It was liardJy worth while telling 
the universal world that the ‘‘growing popularity*'' of the International 
Hotel, Capetown “ will justify JMr. O'Callaghaii in building additional 
rooms." The autlior made many excursions, and gives valuable practical 
details about mocTes of conveyance, foocl, and other travelling experience, 
as well as about ostrich and otlier farming. He^dfstvsses the Boers, 
especially those of the Transvaal, wuili bitterness, and took the trouble 
of visiting Majuba Hill and ot|ic? scenes of British defeat, Isandhlwana 
included. The Kimberley diamond mines were seen, and on ^he way to 
England he broke his voyage to climb the Peak of Tenerifl?. His stylo 
is good, with considerable appreciation of natural scenery ; and if iiot 
put to too close a test, the book will prove botlf readable and useful. 

Mist ELLA^ous. — Mr. H. Larkyii^s Carlyle, and the Open Secret 
of his Life," J the first announcement *of which ^excited considerable 
interest on Recount of the special footing of intimacy on which 
the autlior was known to have stood with Carlyle — will prove very dis- 
-appointing. It consists mainly of a rather commonplace summary of 
Carlyle's successive w’^orks, and contains almost nothing drawn from the 
writer s own private knowledge. Even the theory which the book seems 
to be written to sustain — the so-called open secret " of Carlyle's life — 

* “ Days and Nights of Service with Sir Gerald Graham’s Field Force at Suakin.” 
Dy Major E. A. Dc Cosson, F.11.G.S., Author of “ The Cradle of the Blue Nile,” &c. 
Witli I’lau !lud Illustrations. London^John Murray. 

t “Six Months ih Cape Colony and^atal, and One Month in Tenerife and Madeira.'* 
By J. d. Aubertin, Tranalator of The Lusiads,” anri Seventy Sonnets of Canioens,” 
nn4[p Author of “A Flight to Mexico.” Withvi^ Illustrations ^d a Sketch Map. 
IjOiidon : Kcgfiii Paul, Trench and 'Co.' it Lon ion: Kcgan Failu, Trench & Co, 
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is a mere deduction from Carlyle’s pub^sliod writings, and is, moreover, 
on file face of it, preposterous. His married life was unhappy, it appears, 
inainly because he had a secret which ho could not bring himself to im- 
part to his wife, and the secret was nothing more than an ambition he 
inwardly cherished becoming an active politician. He may have 
listenec^ as many other great man have done, to that temptation for a 
time, but why shouUl he keep his doing so dark from his wife ? — • 
The ^Aimerican lady who writes ‘‘ A Study of Dante can be congratu^ 
lated at once on her ability and brevity. In hk* book of about one 
hundred f)ages she hag saicl more as to the real vjilue of the poet than 
is usual in even v/liat is called the higher criticism. She did not need 
Dr. Harris of Concord to write an introduction to her tlioughtful and 
well-written findings. His pliilosophy is poor, and his ]*]nglish reads as 
if it were not his birth tongue. The lady’s position is that nowhere 
find such vital grappling with the universal problem of man as 
in < he utterane^ of this sternest and tenderest of poets/^ She deals with 
the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso in the ligltt of modern ex- 
perience. , Heroine sympathy has all but surprised Dante’s chief poetic 
secret. His art, however, hides its art from the deepest criticism. — 
The Hon. lloden Noel’s work "j* is not unfamiliar to readers of the Co.v- 
TEAtrouAiiY, In the opening chapter of his volume upon j)oetry and 
poets, he contends against the theory of pathetic fallacy,” and carries 
his interpretation oT Nature, and its bearing upon the realities of life, to 
somewhat extravagant heights ; even asserting that these outer things 
arc because these inner realities arc ; ” that light, for cxam))Io, exists m 
outer space, brcctme light exists in the si)irit; and understanding. It 
would be rash to criticize this, or any other theory of the author’s, for 
he is at pains to invent the most opprobrious ojiitliets for the class of 
outcasts who take delight in carping at the great. The author himself 
is not of those; ho reviews his own favourites, and to^do him justice has 
written in a riclt.s?tylo of eareles.s'elo«]nenco lliat is very eluirming. His 
criticisms are full of^ sound judgment and good taste. He lias the 
utmost contempt for the ‘Mlnicking’' modern school, who, witli the sup- 
port of a worthless -clicjiie of critictts^oRj, evolve vapid idylls, iv which 
the' incuiflnit. is totally subjected to the mnsie, the rea^ou to the 
rl^ymes; from lliis class he is good enough to exclude, in a foot- 
note the names of^JEr. Austin Dobson and !Mr. Andrew Lang. 
There is a delightful chapter the end, on Cornish coast scenery, 
where the bleinling of the author’s luglily coloured stylo with 
simple details of vidveniurc is very curious and piclures([ue. — Dr. 
Strong and Dr. Meyer have published a short treatise uu the German 
language,^ intended to sujiply a want among teachers and advanced 
students. It docs not profess to be a work of originality, but is ba.sea 
upon Schleicher’s ^^Gcschichte dcr dcutschen Sprache,” and the publica- 
tions of Paul, Wedewer, Kluge, and other pldlologists. In discussing 
the formation of a common German iangiiagc the authors show clearly 
the difficulties arising from the Huam^dstic or Neo-Latin tendency, 'i* 

* “A Study of Dante.” 15y Susan K. lUow. With an Introduction' liy William 
T, Harris, LL.D. Now York & Loudoii : Putman’s Sons. 

f “ Kssays on Poetry and Poets.” By the Hon. Bo«lcn Noel. London : Kogan 
Paul, Trench L (J). / Ktt. 

t “A HifltorySof the German Language.” By H. A. Strong, M.A., LL.D., and Kuno 
Meyer, Ph^D. London : Swan Soiinen.'jchein & Co. 
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from the process of Verwalsch'ung, or the constant introduction of non- 
German elements, and from the need of a metropolitan centre ciUture 
^ in Germany to set the standard of a national Schriftsprache, Luther 
led reform by adopting a language drawn partly from that of the Saxon 
Chancery and partly from Middle German, and Ijie work of purification 
was continued by Opitz, who tried to 4*egenerate jgerman poetry by the 
introduction of the Dutch law of metric. The era of Leibniz receives 
very scanty recognition in this book, and the effect o*f, the sudden^flood 
of jiational literature in the middle of the las^ century upon the unity 
of* the German laijguagc is only alluded to in the mo^ cursory 
manner. TJie volume contains very much thatr* is of interest, 
especially in its examples of derivation, but it is far* too hurried a sketch 
to be reasonably entitled a History of the German Language.^^ — 
The first volume of thp Memoirs of the Empress Marie Louise”* 
deals, as the author says, with a period of brilliancy, infatua yp ur^^ 
magnificent splendour, whose dazzling brightness will fu^nisb fi? contrast 
to the horrible •gloom which succeeded itt^^ It begins xyth a genealogy 
of the matrons of the Hapsburg line, who seem to ha^ takqn a tradi- 
tional "pride in fecundity and proceeds through a long scries of 
fetea and firework triumphs, marred occasionally by a tlimfierstorm or 
a conflagration, in which the author, with fine discernment, perceives a 
presage of impending ruin. The story stops on the eve of the fatal 
llussiau expedition, at which point in his career the author thinks that 
Napoleon resembled a balloon trying to penetrate beyond a zone which 
might not be passed ‘‘except on pain of death The book is ridicu- 
lously fulsome in stylo, but it contains much that is entertaining, and a 
great deal of information now published for the first time. Amongst 
llie archives of the Jlinistry of Foreign Affairs, the writer lias dis- 
covered the letters of the Emperor and Empress of. Austria to Napoleon, 
and the dispatchcsfcof Count ^tto, French Ambassador at Vienna. The 
next sketch will be entitled "Marie Loflisc and the Fab ol* the Empire,^' 
and the series will be complete in five volumes. — llr. G. Carslake Thom- 
son devotes two large octavo vohinies to a most complete and instructive 
analysiskof the political contro>^rsi<?s and agitations that attended the 
last Government of Lord lleaconsfickl. The author is ri^jlit^in recog- 
nizing the importance of those controversies, because |liey reviv^jjj^c 
old conflict between arbitrary authority and public opinion under new 
conditions, and constitute accordingly^omcthing like an epoch in con- 
stitutional detclopracnt. Jlr. Thomson’tj account of the discussions, 
both ill Parliament and outside of it, is very full, tiAd his examination 
of the constilmtional (piestioiis involved is able and thoughtful. — If 
frjjm the writing point of view " llciniiiisccnces of an Attache ” t 
^[s^in vertebrate and scrappy, its substance, as relating to some of the 
most prominent figures of recent European history, can claim to be* 
of rather unusual quality, TIic references arc chiefly to persons and 
events immediately before the Franco-German war of 1870, and 
fcuriously fresh liglit is thrown oii0thc political and social problems of 
that time, ^ a diplomatic position in Paris giving opportunities of 

•ft *‘Tlio Memoirs of the Empress lilaric Louise.'* From the French of Imbert^dc 
Saii^MAinand. London : Iteniingtoii & Co. k ^ 

t Itemiiii sconces of aiv Attache.’* liy Hubert Jcriiingham. IRLiuburgh and 

London: William Blackwood & ISons. ^ 
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special information. There are Incidental subjects^ sucb as meetings 
wit£ lit^ary men of the various countries^ but the authc^if most at 
home in his own field. It is to be hoped that he will proceed 
'"further with’ his experiences. The public would appreciat^;much 
more detailed record ^than this interesting little volume impahs. — 
Scherers History German Literature/^ * perhaps the best work 
existing on the subject, has been brought within the reach of English 
readbrsby Mrs. I^. CT. Gonybeare in%n excellent translation, which has 
been edited by rrofesso^ Max Muller, wh6se ndme will be a sufficient 
guarantee for its quality. The history begins with' the earliest tinfes, 
and comes down* to the death of Goethe; and the author having not 
merely scholarship," but decided gifts as a critic and*a writer, his 
two volumes are a very satisfactory guide to the whole subject, neither 
meagre nor overloaded, and, while solid, ^ readable. — Decorative 
'©taabroiJery being one of the hobbies of the hour, Lady M. Alford's 
Needlework an Art is a very seasonable publication, and will 
no doubt find many readers. * The book seems big for the subject, but ^ 
it discusses thdhistory and archaeology as well as the art of needlework, 
and, big though it be, it does not contain an uninteresting page. It is 
based on ifiuch solid reading and study, but is written in a sketchy and 
easy style, and conveys a great deal of useful instruction in an agreeable 
way. — Professor Blackie’s two lectures on ^'What does History 
Teach discuss,* one the State, the other the Church, with a certain 
independent and well-instructed common-sense, and from the fruitful 
standpoint gained by looking at history in the light of modern 
analogies and at contemporary problencis in the light of history. 
On the question of established or disestablished churches he takes 
up the position that both are better than either alone, because they 
provoke one another to good works. — Lady Caroline Kerrison publishes 
“A Commonplace Book of the FifteenthtCentury/^^ from manuscript 
in her possession at Brome Ifeill, Suffolk. The commonplace-book 
contains a rtifgious play aYid poetry, legal forms and local accounts, 
and is therefore of considerable interest in both literary and economic 
archaeology. It has been edited, wfthsexplanatory notes, by tjie com- • 
petent h^tn^jL of Miss Toulmih Sm^'th. 

* Oxford: the Clar^don Press. + London : Sampson Low & Co. 
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